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ROKEBY. 

A  POEM. 
IN  SIX  CANTOS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  scene  of  this  poem  is  laid  at  Rokeby,  near  Greta 
Bridge,  in  Yorksiyre,  and  shiAx  tip  the  adjacent  fortress 
of  Barnard  Castle,  and  to  other  places  in  that  Vicinity. 

The  date  of  the  supposed  eveoAs  is  immediately  sub- 
'Bequent  to  the  great  Battle  of  Marston  Moor,  3d  July, 
1644.  This  period  of  pyblic  confusion  has  been  chosen, 
without  any  purpose  of  combining  the  Fable  with  the 
Military  or  Political  events  of  the  Civil  War,  but  only 
as  affording  a  degree  of  probability  to  the  Fictitious 
Narrative  now  presented  to  the  Public 
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ROKEBY. 

CANTO  FIRST. 


I. 

Tnic  Moon  is  in  her  summer  glcw, 
But  hoarse  and  high  the  breezes  blow. 
And,  racking  o'er  her  face,  the  cloud 
Varies  the  tincture  of  her  shroud : 
On  Barnard's  towers,  and  Tees's  stream,' 
She  changes  as  a  guilty  dream, 
When  Conscience,  with  remorse  and  fear. 
Goads  sleeping  Fancy's  wild  career. 
Her  light  seems  now  the  blush  of  sham^ 
Seems  now  fierce  anger's  darker  flame. 
Shifting  that  shade,  to  come  and  go, 
Like  apprehension's  hurried  glow ; 
Then  sorrow's  livery  dims  the  air, 
And  dies  in  darkness,  like  despair. 
Such  varied  hues  the  warder  sees 
Reflected  from  the  woodland  Tees, 
Then  from  old  Baliol's  tower  looks  forth, 
Sees  the  clouds  mustering  in  the  north. 
Hears,  upon  turret-roof  and  wall. 
By  fits  the  plashing  rain-drop  fall, 


^jjB^e  i\pp^ii^ix,  Note  A.] 
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IJsts  to  the  breeze's  boding  sound, 
And  wraps  his  shaggy  mantle  round. 

11. 

Those  towers,  which  in  the  changeful  glean> 
Throw  murky  shadows  on  the  stream, 
Those  towers  of  Barnard  hold  a  guest. 
The  emotions  of  whose  troubled  breast, 
In  wild  and  strange  confusion  driven, 
Rival  the  flitting  rack  of  heaven. 
Ere  sleep  stern  Oswald's  senses  tied, 
Oft  had  he  changed  his  weary  side. 
Composed  his  limbs,  and  vainly  sought 
By  effort  strong  to  banish  thought. 
Sleep  came  at  length,  but  with  a  trair 
Of  feelings  true  and  fancies  vain. 
Mingling,  in  wild  disorder  cast, 
The  expected  future  with  the  past 
Conscience,  anticipating  time. 
Already  rues  the  enacted  crime, 
And  calls  her  furies  forth,  to  shake 
The  sounding  scourge  and  hissing  snake; 
While  her  poor  victim's  outward  throes 
Bear  witness  to  his  mental  woes, 
And  show  what  lesson  may  be  read 
Beside  a  sinner's  restless  bed. 

IIL 
Thus  Oswald's  labouring  feelings  trace 
Strange  changes  in  hb  sleeping  face. 
Rapid  and  ominous  as  these 
With  which  the  moonbeams  tinge  the  Tees. 
There  might  be  seen  of  shame  the  blush, 
There  anger's  dark  and  fiercer  flush, 


While  the  perturbed  sleeper's  hand 
Seem'd  grasping  dagger-knife,  or  brand 
Relax'd  that  grasp,  the  heavy  sigh, 
The  tear  in  the  half-opening  eye, 
The  pallid  cheek  and  brow,  confessed 
That  grief  was  busy  in  his  breast; 
Nor  paused  that  mood — a  sudden  start 
Impeird  the  life-blood  from  the  heart: 
Features  convulsed,  and  mutterlngs  dread, 
Show  terror  reigns  in  sorrow's  stead. 
That  pang  the  painful  slumber  broke, 
And  Oswald  with  a  start  awoke** 

*  [There  appears  some  resemblance  betwixt  the  visions  of 
Oswald's  sleep  and  the  waking-dream  of  th^  Giaour :  — 

"He  stood,— Some  dread  was  on  hit  &ce. 

Soon  Hatred  settled  in  its  place; 

It  rose  not  with  the  reddening  flush 

Of  transient  Anger's  hasty  blush. 

But  pale  as  marble  o*er  the  tomb, 

Whose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 

His  brow  was  bent,  his  eye  was  glaa»d  i 

He  raised  his  arm,  and  fiercely  raised. 

And  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  high. 

As  doubting  to  return  or  fly ; 

Impatient  of  \m  flight  delay'd, 

Hera  loud  his  raven  charger  neigh*d  — 

Down  glanced  that  hand,  and  grasp'd  his  blado 

That  sound  had  bunt  bis  wakmg  dream 

As  slumber  starts  at  owlet's  scream. 

The  spur  bath  lanced  his  coursef's  sides; 

Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides. 

Twas  but  a  moment  that  he  stood. 

Then  sped  as  if  by  death  pursued, 

But  in  that  instant  o'er  his  soul, 

Wintees  of  memory  seem'd  to  roll. 

And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time, 

A  life  of  paio,  an  1^  of  crime.'* 

Btron's  Works,  vol  ix.  p^  1670 
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IV. 

He  woke,  and  fear'd  again  to  close 
His  eyelids  in  such  dire  repose; 
He  woke, —  to  watch  the  lamp,  and  tell 
From  hour  to  hour  the  castle-hell. 
Or  listen  to  the  owlet's  cry. 
Or  the  sad  breeze  that  whistles  by, 
Or  catch,  by  fits,  the  tuneless  rhyme 
With  which  the  warder  cheats  the  time. 
And  envying  think,  how,  when  the  sun 
Bids  the  poor  soldier's  watch  be  done, 
Couch'd  on  his  straw,  and  fancy-free, 
He  sleeps  like  careless  infancy. 

V. 

Far  town-ward  sounds  a  distant  tread, 
And  Oswald,  starting  from  his  bed, 
Hath  caught  it,  though  no  human  ear, 
Unsharpen'd  by  revenge  and  fear. 
Could  e'er  distinguish  horse's  clank. 
Until  it  reach'd  the  castle  bank. 
Now  nigh  and  plain  the  sound  appears, 
The  warder's  challenge  now  he  hears,* 


^  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  real  life,  the  efifect  of  keen 
and  fervent  anxiety  in  giving  acuteness  to  the  organs  of  sense. 
My  gifted  friend,  Miss  Joanna  Baillie,  whose  dramatic  works  dis- 
play such  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  operations  of  human 
passion,  has  not  omitted  this  remarkable  circumstance :  — 

"/>e  Montfort.    (Off  his  guard.)    'Tis  Rezenveltt    I  heard  bia  well- 
known  fbot,  X 
From  the  firat  stair-case  moanting  step  by  step. 
Freb.  How  quick  an  ear  thou  hast  for  distant  sound ! 
heafd  him  not. 

[De  MmUfort  iooki  embarroMted,  and  w  sOent*^ 
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Then  clanking  chains  and  levers  tell, 
That  o'er  the  moat  the  drawbridge  fell, 
And,  in  the  castle  court  below, 
Voices  are  heard,  and  torches  glow. 
As  marshalling  the  stranger's  way, 
Straight  for  the  room  where  Oswald  lay; 
The  cry  was, — "  Tidings  from  the  host. 
Of  weight — a  messenger  comes  post." 
Stifling  the  tumult  of  his  breast. 
His  answer  Oswald  thus  express'd — 
"Bring  food  and  wine,  and  trim  the  fire; 
Admit  the  stranger,  and  retire." 

VI. 

The  stranger  came  with  heavy  stride. 

The  morion's  plumes  his  visage  hide. 

And  the  buff-coat,  an  ample  fold. 

Mantles  his  form's  gigantic  mould.' 

Full  slender  answer  deigned  he 

To  Oswald's  anxious  courtesy. 

But  mark'd,  by  a  disdainful  smile. 

He  saw  and  scorn'd  the  petty  wile. 

When  Oswald  changed  the  torch's  place. 

Anxious  that  on  the  soldier's  face 

Its  partial  lustre  might  be  thrown. 

To  show  his  looks,  yet  hide  his  own. 

His  guest,  the  while,  laid  low  aside 

The  ponderous  cloak  of  tough  bull's  hide, 

And  to  the  torch  glanced  broad  and  clear 

The  corslet  of  a  cuirassier; 

Then  from  his  brows  the  casque  he  drew. 

And  from  the  dank  plume  dash'd  the  dew, 

>  [See  Appendix,  Note  R] 
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• 
From  gloves  of  mail  relieved  bis  handhv 
And  spread  tbem  to  the  kindling  brandy 
And,  turning  to  the  genial  board, 
Without  a  health,  or  pledge,  or  word 
Of  meet  and  social  reverence  said, 
Deeply  he  drank,  and  fiercely  fed; 
As  free  from  ceremony's  sway. 
As  famish'd  wolf  that  tears  his  prey. 

VII. 
With  deep  impatience,  tinged  with  fear, 
His  host  beheld  him  gorge  his  cheer, 
And  quaff  the  full  carouse,  that  lent 
His  brow  a  fiercer  hardiment. 
Now  Oswald  stood  a  space  aside. 
Now  paced  the  room  with  hasty  strldCf 
In  feverish  agony  to  learn 
Tidings  of  deep  and  dread  concern, 
Cursing  each  moment  that  his  guest 
Protracted  o'er  his  ruffian  feast. 
Yet,  viewing  with  alarm,  at  last, 
The  end  of  that  uncouth  repast, 
Almost  he  seem'd  their  haste  to  rue, 
As,  at  his  sign,  his  train  withdrew. 
And  left  him  with  the  stranger,  free 
To  question  of  his  mystery. 
Then  did  his  silence  long  proclaim 
A  struggle  between  fear  and  shame. 

VIII. 
Much  in  the  stranger's  mien  appears, 
To  justify  suspicious  fears. 
On  his  dark  face  a  scorching  clime, 
And  toil,  had  done  the  work  of  time. 


RougheiiM  the  brow,  the  temples  baved,- 
And  cKible  hairs  with  silver  shared, 
Yet  left — what  age  alone  could  tame  — 
The  lip  of  pride,  the  eye  of  flame; 
The  full-drawn  lip  that  upward  curl*d. 
The  eye,  that  seem'd  to  scorn  the  world. 
That  lip  had  terror  never  blench'd; 
Ne'er  in  that  eye  had  tear-drop  quench'd 
The  flash  severe  of  swarthy  glow. 
That  mock'd  at  pain,  and  knew  not  woe. 
Inured  to  danger's  direst  form, 
Tornade  and  earthquake,  flood  and  storm. 
Death  had  he  seen  by  sudden  blow. 
By  wasting  plague,  by  tortures  slow,' 


*  In  this  character,  I  have  attempted  to  sketch  one  of  those 
West-Indian  adventurers,  who,  during  the  course  of  tlie  seven- 
teenth century,  were  popularly  known  by  the  name  of  Bucaniere. 
The  successes  of  the  English  in  the  predatory  incursions  upon 
Spanish  America,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  never  been 
forgotten ;  and,  from  that  period  downward,  the  exploits  of  Drake 
and  Raleigh  were  imitated,  upon  a  smaller  scale  indeed,  but  with 
equally  desperate  valour,  by  small  bands  of  pirates,  gathered  from 
all  nations,  but  chiefly  French  and  English.  The  engrossing 
policy  of  the  Spaniards  tended  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of 
these  freebooters,  ftt)m  whom  their  commerce  and  colonies  suP 
fared,  in  the  issue,  dreadful  calamity.  The  Windward  Islands^ 
which  the  Spaniards  did  not  deem  worthy  their  own  occupation, 
had  been  gradually  settled  by  adventurers  of  the  French  and 
English  nations.  But  Frederic  of  Toledo,  who  was  despatched 
in  1630,  with  a  powerful  fleet  against  the  Dutch,  had  orders  from 
the  Court  of  Madrid  to  destroy  these  colonies,  whose  vicinity  at 
once  ofiended  the  pride  and  excited  the  jealous  suspicions  of  theit 
Spanish  neighbours.  This  order  the  Spanish  Admiral  executed 
with  sufllcient  rigour ;  but  the  only  consequence  was,  that  the 
planters,  being  rendered  desperate  by  persecution,  begaxt)  uxvdeC 
h 
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By  mme  or  breach,  by  steel  or  ball. 
Knew  all  his  shapes,  and  sconi'd  them  alL 

IX. 

But  yet,  though  Bertram's  harden'd  look. 
Unmoved,  could  blood  and  danger  brook. 
Still  worse  than  apathy  had  place 
On  his  swart  brow  and  callous  face ; 
For  evil  passions,  cherish'd  long, 
Had  plough'd  them  with  impressions  strong. 
All  that  gives  gloss  to  sin,  all  gay 
Light  folly,  past  with  youth  away, 
But  rooted  stood,  in  manhood's  hour. 
The  weeds  of  vice  without  their  flower. 
And  yet  the  soil  in  which  they  grew. 
Had  it  been  tamed  when  life  was  new, 

the  well  known  name  of  Bucaniers,  to  commence  a  retaliation  so 
horridly  savage,  that  the  perusal  makes  the  reader  shudder. 
When  they  carried  on  their  depredations  at  sea,  they  boarded, 
without  respect  to  disparity  of  number,  every  Spanish  vessel  that 
came  in  their  way ;  and,  demeaning  themselves,  both  in  the  bat- 
tle a.nd  after  the  conquest,  more  like  demons  than  human  beings, 
they  succeeded  in  impressing  their  enemies  with  a  sort  of  super- 
stitious terror,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  offering  effect- 
ual resistance.  From  piracy  at  sea,  they  advanced  to  making 
predatory  descents  on  the  Spanish  territories;  in  which  they 
displayed  the  same  furious  and  irresistible  valour,  the  same  thirst 
of  spoil,  and  the  same  brutal  inhumanity  to  their  captives.  The 
large  treasures  which  they  acquired  in  their  adventures,  they 
dissipated  by  the  most  unbounded  licentiousness  in  gaming,  wo- 
men, wine,  and  debauchery  of  every  species.  When  their  spoils 
were  thus  wasted,  they  entered  into  some  new  association,  and 
undertook  new  adventures.  For  farther  particulars  concerning 
these  extraordinary  banditti,  the  reader  may  consult  Raynal,  or 
the  common  and  popular  book  called  The  History  of  the  Bucar 
n/ersL 
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Had  depth  and  vigour  to  bring  forth 
The  hardier  fruits  of  virtuous  worth. 
Not  that,  e'en  then,  his  heart  had  knowD 
The  gentler  feelings'  kindly  tone; 
But  lavish  waste  had  been  refined 
To  bounty  in  his  chasten'd  mind, 
And  lust  of  gold,  that  waste  to  feed. 
Been  lost  in  love  of  glory's  meed, 
And,  frantic  then  no  more,  his  pride 
Had  ta'en  fair  virtue  for  its  guide. 


Even  now,  by  conscience  unrestrain'd, 
ClojjL^'d  by  gross  vice,  by  slaughter  stain'd. 
Still  knew  his  daring  soul  to  soar. 
And  -mastery  o'er  the  mind  he  bore; 
For  meaner  guilt,  or  heart  less  hard, 
Quail'd  beneath  Bertram's  bold  regard. 
And  this  felt  Oswald,  while  in  vain 
He  strove,  by  many  a  winding  train. 
To  lure  his  sullen  guest  to  show, 
Unask'd,  the  news  he  long'd  to  know. 
While  on  far  other  subject  hung 
His  heart,  than  falter'd  from  his  tongue. 
Yet  nought  for  that  his  guest  did  deign 
To  note  or  spare  his  secret  pain. 
But  still,  in  stern  and  stubborn  sort, 
Return'd  him  answer  dark  and  shorty 
Or  started  from  the  theme,  to  range 
In  loose  digression  wild  and  strange, 
And  forced  the  embarrass'd  host  to  buy, 
By  query  close,  direct  reply. 
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XL 

A  while  h^  glozed  upon  the  cause 

Of  Commons,  Covenant,  and  Laws, 

And  Church  Reform'd  —  but  felt  rebuke 

Beneath  grim  Bertram's  sneering  look, 

Then  stammer'd — "Has  a  field  been  fought? 

Has  Bertram  news  of  battle  brought? 

For  sure  a  soldier,  famed  so  far 

In  foreign  fields  for  feats  of  war, 

On  eve  of  fight  ne'er  left  the  host, 

Until  the  field  were  won  and  lost." — 

"Here,  in  your  towers  by  circling  Tees, 

You,  Oswald  Wycliffe,  rest  at  ease ; 

Why  deem  it  strange  that  others  come 

To  share  such  safe  and  easy  home, 

From  fields  where  danger,  death,  and  toil, 

Are  the  reward  of  civil  broil  ?" — 

"Nay,  mock  not,  friend!  since  well  we  know 

The  near  advances  of  the  foe. 

To  mar  our  northern  army's  work, 

Encamp'd  before  beleaguer'd  York; 

Thy  horse  with  valiant  Fairfax  lay. 

And  must  have  fought — how  went  the  dayt** — 

XIL 

"Wouldst  hear  the  tale? — On  Marston  heath* 
Met,  front  to  front,  the  ranks  of  death ; 

*  The  well-known  and  desperate  battle  of  Ix)ng-Marston  Moor, 
which  terminated  so  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  Charles,  com- 
menced under  very  different  auspices.  Prince  Rupert  had 
marched  with  an  army  of  20,000  men  far  the  relief  of  York,  then 
besieged  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  at  the  head  of  the  Parliamentary 
army,  and  the  Earl  of  Leven,  with  the  Scottish  auxiliary  forces. 
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Flourish'd  the  trumpets  fierce,  and  now 
Fired  was  each  eye,  and  flush'd  each  brow; 


b  this  he  so  completely  succeeded,  that  he  compelled  the 
besiegers  to  retreat  to  Marston  Moor,  a  large  open  plain,  about 
eight  miles  distant  from  the  city.  Thither  they  were  followed 
by  the  Prince,  who  had  now  united  to  his  army  the  garrison  of 
York,  probably  not  less  than  ten  thousand  men  strong,  under  the 
gallant  Marquis  (then  Earl)  of  Newcastle.  Whitelocke  has 
recorded,  with  much  impartiality,  the  following  particulars  of  this 
eventful  day: — "The  right  wing  of  the  Parliament  was  com- 
manded by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  and  consisted  of  all  his  horse,  and 
three  regiments  of  the  Scots  horse;  the  lefl  wing  was  commanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Manchester  and  Colonel  Cromwell.  One  boGy 
of  their  foot  was  commanded  by  Lord  Fairfax,  and  consisted  of 
his  foot,  and  two  brigades  of  the  Scots  foot  for  reserve ;  and  the 
main  body  of  the  rest  of  the  fool  was  commanded  by  General 
Leven. 

**  The  right  wing  of  the  Prince's  army  was  commanded  by  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle ;  the  left  wing  by  the  Prince  himself;  and  the 
main  body  by  General  Goring,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and  Major- 
General  Porter: — thus  were  both  sides  drawn  up  into  battalia. 

"July  3d,  1644.  In  this  posture  both  armies  faced  each 
other,  and  about  seven  o^clock  in  the  morning  the  fight  began 
between  them.  The  Prince,  with  his  left  wing,  fell  on  the  Par- 
liament's right  wing,  routed  them,  and  pursued  them  a  great  way ; 
the  like  did  General  Goring,  Lucas,  and  Porter,  upon  the  Parlia^ 
ment's  main  body.  The  three  generals,  giving  all  for  lost,  haste4 
oat  of  the  field,  and  many  of  their  soldiers  fied,  and  threw  down 
their  arms;  the  King's  forces  too  eagerly  following  them,  the 
victory,  now  almost  achieved  by  them,  was  again  snatched  out  of 
their  hands.  For  Colonel  Cromwell,  with  the  brave  regiment  of 
his  countrymen,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  having  rallied  some  of 
his  horse,  fell  upon  the  Prince's  right  wing,  where  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle  was,  and  routed  them ;  and  the  rest  of  their  com- 
panions rallying,  they  fell  altogether  upon  the  divided  bodies  of 
Rupert  and  Goring,  and  totally  dispersed  them,  and  obtained  a 
eomplete  victory,  after  three  hours'  fight 

YoL.m 4 
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On  either  aide  lovid  clamours  ripg, 

'God  and  the  Cause!'— 'God  and  the  KingP 

Right  English  all,  they  rush'd  to  blows, 

With  nought  to  win,  and  all  to  lose. 

I  could  have  laugh'd  —  but  lack'd  the  time  — 

To  see,  in  phrenesy  sublime. 

How  the  fierce  zealots  fought  and  bled. 

For  king  or  state,  as  humour  led; 

Some  for  a  dream  of  public  good, 

Some  for  church-tippet,  gown  and  hood, 

Draining  their  veins,  in  death  to  claim 

A  patriot's  or  a  martyr's  name. — 

Led  Bertram  Risingham  the  hearts. 

That  counter'd  there  on  adverse  parts. 

No  superstitious  fool  had  I 

Sought  EI  Dorados  in  the  sky ! 

Chili  had  heard  me  through  her  states, 

And  Lima  oped  her  silver  gates. 

Rich  Mexico  I  had  march'd  through. 

And  sack'd  the  splendours  of  Peru, 

Till  sunk  Pizarro's  daring  name. 

And,  Cortez,  thine,  in  Bertram's  fame*" — 


•*  Prom  this  battle  cmd  the  pursuit,  some  reckon  were  buried 
7000  Englishmen;  all  agree  that  above  3000  of  the  Prince's  men 
were  slain  in  the  battle,  besides  those  m  the  chase,  and  3000  pri- 
soners  taken,  many  of  their  chief  officers,  twenty-five  pieces  of 
ordnance,  forty-seven  colours,  10,000  arms,  two  waggons  of 
carabins  and  pistols,  130  barrels  of  powder,  and  all  their  bag  and 
Daggage." — Whitelooks*s  Memoirs^  fol.  p.  89.     Lend.  1682. 

Lord  Clarendon  informs  us,  that  the  King,  previous  to  re- 
ceiving the  true  account  of  the  battle,  had  been  informed,  by  an 
express  from  Oxford,  **  that  Prince  Rupert  had  not  only  relieved 
York,  but  totnlly  defeated  the  Scots,  with  many  particulars  to 
cuiiiirrii  it,  ull  wiiicli  wiis  so  much  believed  there,  that  ^xejhuH 
mttdi'  public  f\ren  uf  joy  for  the  vii'ioty.*'  * 
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**  Still  from  the  purpose  wilt  thou  strajl 
Good  gentle  friendy  how  went  the  day?"-^ 

XIIL 
"Good  am  I  deem'd  at  trumpet-sound. 
And  good  where  goblets  dance  the  round. 
Though  gentle  ne'er  was  join'd,  till  now, 
With  rugged  Bertram's  breast  and  brow. — 
But  I  resume.     The  battle's  rage 
Was  like  the  strife  which  currents  wage. 
Where  Orinoco,  in  his  pride, 
Rolb  to  the  main  no  tribute  tide, 
But  'gainst  broad  ocean  ui^es  far 
A  rival  sea  of  roaring  war; 
While,  in  ten  thousand  eddies  driven, 
The  billows  fling  their  foam  to  heaven, 
And  the  pale  pilot  seeks  in  vain, 
Where  rolls  the  river,  where  the  main. 
Even  thus  upon  the  bloody  field. 
The  eddying  tides  of  conflict  wheel'd 
Ambiguous,  till  that  heart  of  flame, 
Hot  Rupert,  on  our  squadrons  came. 
Hurling  against  our  spears  a  line 
Of  gallants,  fiery  as  their  wine ; 
Then  ours,  though  stubborn  in  their  zeal. 
In  zeal's  despite  began  to  reel. 
What  wouldst  thou  more? — in  tumult  tost. 
Our  leaders  fell,  our  ranks  were  lost. 
A  thousand  fxien,  yfuho  drew^jtbe  aword    ' 
For  both  the  Houses  and  the  Word, 
Preach'd  .forth  from  hamiot,  grange,  oipd  do^. 
To  curb  the  crosier  and  .the  ^rpwn, 
Now^  0tavk  and  sl^y  Ue  siire^V4  in  genre, 
And  ne*er  sMl  mjf  «^  >iMtr«f«NM^*—     .^  \\m'\ 
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Thus  fared  it,  when  I  left  the  fight, 

With  the  good  Cause  and  G)mmons'  right" — 

XIV. 
"Disastrous  news!"  dark  Wycliffe  said; 
Assumed  despondence  bent  his  head. 
While  troubled  joy  was  in  his  eye, 
The  well-feign'd  sorrow  to  belie. — 
"Disastrous  news! — when  needed  most, 
Told  ye  not  that  your  chiefs  were  lost? 
Complete  the  woful  tale,  and  say, 
Who  fell  upon  that  fatal  day ; 
What  leaders  of   repute  and  name 
Bought  by  their  death  a  deathless  fame. 
If  such  my  direst  foeman's  doom. 
My  tears  shall  dew  his  honour'd  tomb* — 
No  answer? — Friend,  of  all  our  host. 
Thou  know'st  whom  I  should  hate  the  most, 
Whom  thou  too,  once,  wert  wont  to  hate, 
Yet  leavest  me  doubtful  of  his  fate." — 
With  look  unmoved, — "  Of  friend  or  foe. 
Aught,"  answerd  Bertram,  "  wouldst  thou  know 
Demand  in  simple  terms  and  plain, 
A  soldier's  answer  shalt  thou  gain; 
For  question  dark,  or  riddle  high, 
I  have  nor  judgment  nor  reply." 

XV. 

The  wrath  his  art  and  fear  suppressed, 
Now  blazed  at  once  in  Wyclifle's  breast; 
And  brave,  from  man  so  meanly  born, 
Roused  his  hereditary  scorn. 
••Wretch!   hast  thou  paid  thy  bloody  debt? 
PmLjp  or  MoMtiitiiV^iivte  h«*]/^H    '  >       *    ' 


False  to  thy  patroo  or  thine  oath, 
Trait'rous  or  perjured,  one  or  both. 
Slave !    hast  thou  kept  thy  promise  piigbt. 
To  slay  thy  leader  in  the  fight?'* 
Then  from  bis  seat  the  soldier  sprung. 
And  Wycliffe's  hand  he  strongly  wrung; 
His  grasp,  as  hard  as  glove  of  mail, 
Forced  the  red  blood-drop  from  the  nail — 
"  A  health ! "  he  cried ;   and,  ere  be  quaflPd, 
Flung  from  him  Wycliffe's  band,  and  laugh'd: 
—  "  Now,  Oswald  Wycliffe,  speaks  thy  heart  1 
Now  play'st  thou  well  thy  genuine  part ! 
Worthy,  but  for  thy  craven  fear. 
Like  me  to  roam  a  bucanier. 
What  reck'st  thou  of  the  Cause  divine, 
If  Mortham's  wealth  and  lands  be  thine  ? 
What  carest  thou  for  beleaguer'd  York, 
If  this  good  hand  have  done  its  woilc  ? 
Or  what  thougi)  Fairfax  and  bis  best 
Are  red<)en|pg  Marston's  swarthy  breast* 
If  Philip  Morths^ra  with  them  lie, 
Lending  bis  life-b)ood  to  the  dye?  — 
Sit,  tiieo!  an4  as  'mid  comrades  fr^ 
Caroling  afi/^f  victory. 
When  tales  are  told  of  blpo4  fUuT  feair. 
That  boys  ^md  women  shrink  to  b^ar, 
From  poii)t  to  point  I  frankly  ti^ll 
The  A^i  of  death  as  it  beCblL 

XVL 

"When  purposed  vengeance  I  for^o. 

Term  ne  a  wretch,  nor  deem  me  foe; 

4# 
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And  when  an  insult  I  foi^ive, 

Then  hrsyid  me  as  a  slave,  and  live! — 

Philip  of  Morlham  is  with  those 

Whom  Bertram  Risingham  calls  foes; 

Or  whom  more  sure  revenge  attends, 

If  numbered  with  ungrateful  friends. 

As  was  his  wont,  ere  battle  glow'd, 

Along  the  marshall'd  ranks  he  rode, 

And  wore  his  vizor  up  the  while. 

I  saw  his  melancholy  smile. 

When,  full  opposed  in  front,  he  knew 

Where  Rokeby's  kindred  banner  flew. 

*And  thus,'  he  said,  *  will  friends  divide!* — 

I  heard,  and  thought  how,  side  by  side, 

We  two  had  turn'd  the  battle's  tide. 

In  many  a  well-debated  field. 

Where  Bertram's  breast  was  Philip's  shield. 

I  thought  on  Darien's  deserts  pale. 

Where  death  bestrides  the  evening  gale. 

How  o'er  my  friend  my  cloak  I  threw, 

And  fenceless  faced  the  deadly  dew; 

I  thought  on  Quariana's  cliff. 

Where,  rescued  from  our  foundering  skifi^ 

Through  the  white  breakers'  wrath  I  bore 

Exhausted  Mortham  to  the  shore; 

And  when  his  side  an  arrow  found, 

I  suck'd  the  Indian's  venom'd  wound. 

These  thoughts  like  torrents  rush'd  along, 

To  sweep  away  my  purpose  strong. 

XVII. 

^Hearts  are  not  flint,  and  flints  are  rent; 
Hearts  are  not  steel,  and  steel  is  bent. 
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When  Mortbam  bade  me,  as  of  yore* 

Be  near  him  in  the  battle's  roar, 

I  scarcely  saw  the  spears  laid  low, 

I  scarcely  heard  the  trumpets  blow; 

Lost  was  the  war  in  inward  strife. 

Debating  Mortham's  death  or  life. 

^was  then  I  thought,  how,  lured  to  come. 

As  partner  of  his  wealth  and  home. 

Years  of  piratic  wandering  o'er, 

With  him  I  sought  our  native  shore. 

But  Mortham's  lord  grew  far  estranged 

From  the  bold  heart  with  whom  he  ranged;      , 

Doubts,  horrors,  superstitious  fears, 

Sadden'd  and  dimm'd  descending  years; 

The  wily  priests  their  victim  sought, 

And  damn'd  each  free-born  deed  and  thought 

Then  must  I  seek  another  home, 

My  license  shook  his  sober  dome; 

If  gold  he  gave,  in  one  wild  day 

1  revell'd  thrice  the  sum  away. 

An  idle  outcast  then  I  stray'd. 

Unfit  for  tillage  or  for  trade. 

Deem'd,  like  the  steel  of  ruisted  lance, 

Useless  and  dangerous  at  once. 

The  women  fear'd  my  hardy  look, 

At  my  approach  the  peaceful  shook; 

The  merchant  saw  my  glance  of  flame. 

And  lock'd  his  hoards  when  Bertram  came; 

Each  child  of  coward  peace  kept  far 

From  the  neglected  son  of  war. 

XVIII. 
"But  civil  discord  gave  the  call. 
And  made  my  trade  the  trade  of  alL 
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By  Morttiarri  ui^gid,  I  came  agaiiif 
His  vassals  to  the  fight  to  train. 
What  guerdon  waited  on  my  care? 
I  could  not  cant  of  creed  or  prayer; 
Sour  fanatics  each  trust  ohtaio'd, 
And  I,  dishonoured  and  disdain'd, 
Gained  but  the  high  and  happy  lot, 
In  these  poor  arms  to  front  the  shot!— ^ 
All  this  thou  know'st,  thy  gestures  tell; 
Yet  hear  it  o'^r,  and  mark  it  well. 
Tis  honotii*  bids  me  now  relate 
Each  drcumstance  of  Mortham'^  fate. 

XIX. 

'*  Thoughts,  from  the  tongue  that  slowly  part. 
Glance  quick  as  lightning  through  the  heart 
As  my  spur  press'd  my  courser's  side, 
Philip  of  Morthahi's  cause  was  tried, 
And,  ere  the  charging  squadrons  mix'd, 
His  plea  was  cast,  his  doom  was  fix'd. 
I  watch'd  him  through  the  doubtful  fray, 
That  changed  as  March's  moody  day, 
Till,  like  a  stream  that  bursts  its  bank,^ 
Fierce  Rupert  thiinder'd  on  otir  jQlank. 
'Twas  then,  'midst  ttimult,  smbke,  and  strife, 
Where  each  man  fought  for  death  or  life, 
'Twa«  then  I  fired  my  petronel. 
And  Mortham,  steed  and  rider,  fell. 

-^ — ;         f     ...X      9 

•  [ "  dashing 

On  thy  war-horse  through  the  ranks, 
Uke  a  stream  which  barsi  its  banhp." 

Byron's  Works,  vol  x.  p.  27QJ 


One  dying  look  ha  upward  cast, 

dr  wrath  and  angui3h---*twas  his  last 

Think  not  that  there  I  stopp'd,  to  view 

What  of  the  battle  should  ensue ; 

But  ere  I  ciear'd  that  bloody  press, 

Our  northern  horse  ran  masteriess ;  1 1 

Monckton  and  Milton  told  the  news, 

How  troops  of  roundheads  choked  the  OK^e, 

And  many  a  bonny  Scot,  aghast, 

Spurring  his  palfrey  northward,  past. 

Cursing  the  day  when  zeal  or  m^ed 

First  lured  their  Lesley  o'er  the  Twe^* 

Yet  when  I  reach-d  the  banks  of  Swale, 

Had  rumour  learn'd  another  tale; 

With  his  barh'd  horse,  fresh  tidings  say. 

Stout  Cromwell  has  redeem'd  the  day;* 

*  [See  Appendix,  Note  C] 

*  Cromwell,  with  his  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  had  a  principal 
share  in  turning  the  fate  of  the  day  at  Marston  Moor;  which  was 
equally  matter  of  triumph  to  the  Independents,  and  of  grief  and 
heart-burning  to  the  Presbyterians  and  to  the  Scottish.  Principal 
Baillie  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  as  follows :  — 

**  The  Independents  sent  up  one  quickly  to  assure  that  all  the 
glory  of  that  night  was  theirs ;  and  they  and  their  Major-General 
Cromwell  had  done  it  all  there  alone :  but  Captain  Stuart  after- 
ward showed  the  vanity  and  falsehood  of  their  disgraceful  rela- 
tion. God  gave  us  that  victory  wonderfuDy.  There  were  three 
generals  on  each  side,  Lesley,  Fairfax,  and  Manchester ;  Rupert, 
Newcastle,  and  King.  Within  half  an  hour  and  loss,  all  sixtooJc 
them  to  their  heels ; — ^this  to  you  alone.  The  disadvantage  of 
the  ground,  and  violence  of  the  flower  of  Prince  Rupert's  horse, 
carried  all  our  right-wing  down ;  only  figlinton  kept  ground,  to 
his  great  loss ;  his  lieutenant-crowner,  a  brave  man,  I  fear  shall 
die,  and  his  son  Robert  be  mutilated  of  an  arm.  Lindsay  had  the 
greatest  hazard  of  any ;  but  the  beginning  of  the  victory  wai 
C 
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But  whether  false  the  news,  or  troCy 

Oswald,  I  reck  as  light  as  you.**  * 

XX. 

Not  then  by  WycliflFe  might  be  shown, 
How  his  pride  startled  at  the  tone 
In  which  his  complice,  fierce  and  free. 
Asserted  guilt's  equality. 
In  smoothest  terms  his  speech  he  wove, 
Of  endless  friendship,  faith,  and  love ; 
Prombed  and  vow'd  in  courteous  sort. 
But  Bertram  broke  professions  short. 
'*Wycliffe,  be  sure  not  here  I  stay. 
No,  scarcely  till  the  rising  day; 
Warn'd  by  the  legends  of  my  youth, 
I  trust  not  an  associate's  truth. 
Do  not  my  native  dales  prolong 
Of  Percy  Rede  the  tragic  song, 
Train'd  forward  to  his  bloody  fall, 
By  Girsonfield,  that  treacherous  Hall  ?  * 

from  David  Lesly,  who  before  was  much  suspected  of  evil  designs: 
he,  with  liie  Scots  and  Cromwell's  horse,  having  the  advantage 
of  the  ground,  did  dissipate  all  before  them." — ^Baiuje's  Letten 
and  Journals,    Edin.  1785,  8vo,  ii.  36. 

*  In  a  poem,  entitled  *'  The  Lay  of  the  Reedwater  Minstrel," 
Newcastle,  1809,  this  tale,  with  many  others  peculiar  to  the  val* 
ley  of  the  Reed,  is  commemorated  :  —  "  The  particulars  of  the 
traditional  story  of  Parcy  Reed  of  Troughend,  and  the  Halls  of 
Girsonfield,, the  author  had  from  a  descendant  of  the  family  of 
Reed.  From  his  account,  it  appears  that  Percivai  Reed,  Esquire^ 
a  keeper  of  Reedsdale,  was  betrayed  by  the  Halls  (hence  denomi- 
nated the  false-hearted  Ha's)  to  a  band  of  moss-troopers  of  the 
name  of  Crosier,  who  slew  him  at  Batinghope,  near  the  source, 
of  the  Reed. 
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Qft,  by  the  Pringle's  haunted  side, 
The  shepherd  sees  his  spectre  glide. 
And  near  the  spot  that  gave  me  name. 
The  moated  mound  of  Risingham, 
Where  Reed  upon  her  margin  sees 
Sweet  Woodburne's  cottages  and  trees. 
Some  ancient  sculptor's  art  has  shown 
An  outlaw's  image  on  the  stone;* 


"  The  Halls  were,  after  the  murder  of  Parcy  Reed,  held  in 
Buch  universal  abhorrence  and  contempt  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Reedsdale,  for  their  cowardly  and  treacherous  behaviour,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country."  In  another  passage, 
we  are  informed  that  the  ghost  of  the  injured  Borderer  is  sup- 
posed to  haunt  the  banks  of  a  brook  called  the  Pringle.  These 
Redes  of  Troughend  were  a  very  ancient  ^mily,  as  may  be  con- 
jectured from  their  deriving  their  surname  from  the  river  on 
which  they  had  their  mansion.  An  epitaph  on  one  of  their  tombs 
affirms,  that  the  family  held  their  lands  of  Troughend,  which  are 
situated  on  the  Reed,  nearly  opposite  to  Otterburn,  fi)r  the 
incredible  space  of  nine  hundred  years. 

^  Risingham,  upon  the  river  Reed,  near  the  beautiful  hamlet 
of  Woodbum,  is  an  ancient  Roman  station,  formerly  called  Habi- 
tancum.  Camden  says,  that  in  his  time  the  popular  account 
bore,  that  it  had  been  the  abode  of  a  deity,  or  giant,  called 
Magon ;  and  appeals,  in  support  of  this  tradition,  as  well  as  to 
the  etymology  of  Jtisingham,  or  Reisenham,  which  signifies,  in 
German,  the  habitation  of  the  giants,  to  two  Roman  altars  taken 
out  of  the  river,  inscribed,  Deo^Mooonti  Cadenobum.  About 
half  a  mile  distant  from  Risingham,  upon  an  eminence  covered 
with  scattered  birch-trees  and  fragments  of  rock,  there  is  cut 
open  a  large  rock,  in  alto  relievo,  a  remarkable  figure,  called 
Robin  of  Risingham,  or  Robin  of  Reedsdale.  It  presents  a  hunt^ 
er,  with  his  bow  raised  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  what  seems 
to  be  a  hare.  There  is  a  quiver  at  the  back  of  the  figure,  and 
he  is  dressed  in  a  long  coat,  or  kirtle,  coming  down  to  the  knees, 
and  meeting  close,  with  s  girdle  bound  round  him.    Di.  H0CM* 
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Unmatch'd  in  strength,  a  giant  he, 
With  quiver'd  back,  and  kirtled  knee. 
Ask  how  he  died,  that  hunter  bold. 
The  tameless  monarch  of  the  i^old, 
And  age  and  infancy  can  tell. 
By  brother's  treachery  he  felL 
Thus  warn'd  by  legends  of  my  youth, 
I  trust  to  no  associate's  truth. 

XXL 

••When  last  we  reason'd  of  this  deed, 
Nought,  I  bethink  me,  was  agreed, 
Or  by  what  rule,  or  when,  or  where, 
The  wealth  of  Morlham  we  should  share; 
Then  list,  while  I  the  portion  name, 
Our  difiering  laws  give  each  to  claim. 

ley,  who  saw  all  monuments  of  antiquity  with  Roman  eyes, 
inclines  to  think  this  figure  a  Roman  archer :  and  certainly  the 
bow  is  rather  of  the  ancient  size  than  of  that  which  was  so 
.formidable  in  the  hand  of  the  English  archers  of  the  middle  ages. 
Bat.  the  rudeness  of  the  whole  figure  prevents  our  founding 
strongly  upon  mere  inaccuracy  of  proportion.  The  popular  trap 
dition  is,  that  it  represents  a  giant,  whose  brother  resided  at 
Woodbum,  and  be  himself  at  Risingham.  It  adds,  that  they 
rabsisted  by  hunting,  and  that  one  of  them,  finding  the  game 
become  too  scarce  to  support  them,  poisoned  his  companion,  in 
"whose  memory  the  monument  was  engraved.  Wlwtt  strange 
and  tragic  circumstance  may  be  concealed  under  this  legend,  or 
whether  it  is  utterly  apocryphal,  it  is  now  impossible  to  discover. 
The  name  of  Robin  of  Redesdale  was  given  to  one  of  the 
tJmfravilles,  Lords  of  Prudhoe,  and  afterwards  to  one  Hilliard,  a 
friend  and  follower  of  the  king-making  Earl  of  Warwick.  This 
person  commanded  an  army  of  Northamptonshire  and  northern 
men,  who  seized  on  and  beheaded  the  Earl  Rivers,  father  to 
Edward  the  Fourth's  queen,  and  liis  son,  Sir  John  Woodville.  — 
Sae  HoLimHED,  ad  annum,  1469. 
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Tbou,  vassal  swom  to  England's  throne- 
Her  rules  of  heritage  must  own ; 
They  deal  thee,  as  to  nearest  heu*. 
Thy  kinsman's  lands  and  livings  fair, 
And  these  I  yield:  —  do  thou  revere 
The  statutes  of  the  Bucanier.^ 

*  The  "  statutes  of  the  Bucaniers"  were,  in  reality,  more  equi- 
table than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  state  of  society 
under  which  they  had  been  formed.  They  chiefly  related,  as 
may  readily  be  conjectured,  to  the  distribution  and  the  inheritance 
of  their  plunder. 

When  the  expedition  was  completed,  the  fund  of  prize-money 
acquired  was  thrown  together,  each  party  taking  his  oath  that 
he  had  retained  or  concealed  no  part  of  the  common  stock.  If 
any  one  transgressed  in  this  important  particular,  the  punishment 
^as,  his  being  set  ashore  on  some  desert  key  or  island,  to  shift 
for  himself  as  he  could.  The  owners  of  the  vessel  had  then 
their  share  assigned  for  the  expenses  of  the  outfit  These  were 
generally  old  pirates,  settled  at  Tobago,  Jamaica,  St  Domingo, 
or  some  other  French  and  English  settlement  The  surgeon's 
and  carpenter's  salaries,  with  the  price  of  provisions  and  ammu- 
nition, were  also  defrayed.  Then  followed  the  compensation  due 
to  the  maimed  and  wounded,  rated  according  to  the  damage  they 
had  sustamed ;  as  six  hundred  pieces  of  eight,  or  six  slaves,  for 
the  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg,  and  so  in  proportion. 

**  After  this  act  of  justice  and  humanity,  the  remainder  of  the 
booty  was  divided  into  as  many  shares  as  there  were  Bucaniers. 
The  commander  could  only  lay  claim  to  a  single  share,  as  the 
rest;  but  they  complimented  him  with  two  or  three,  in  proportion 
as  he  had  acquitted  himself  to  their  satisfaction.  When  the  ves- 
sel was  not  the  property  of  the  whole  company,  the  person  who 
had  fitted  it  out,  and  furnished  it  with  necessary  arms  and  ammo* 
nition,  was  entitled  to  a  third  of  all  the  prizes.  Favour  had 
never  any  influence  in  the  division  of  the  booty,  for  every  share 
was  determined  by  lot  Instances  of  such  rigid  justice  as  this 
are  not  easily  met  with,  and  they  extended  even  to  the  dead. 
Their  share  was  given  to  the  man  who  was  known  to  Ve  tMK 
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Friend  to  the  sea,  and  loeman  sworn 
To  all  that  on  her  waves  are  borne 
When  falls  a  mate  in  battle  broil 
His  comrade  heirs  his  portion*d  spoil; 
When  dies  in  fight  a  daring  foe. 
He  claims  his  wealth  who  struck  the  blow; 
And  either  rule  to  me  assigns 
Those  spoils  of  Indian  seas  and  mines, 
Hoarded  in  Mortham's  caverns  dark  ; 
.  Ingot  of  gold  and  diamond  spark, 
Chalice  and  plate  from  churches  borne. 
And  gems  from  shrieking  beauty  torn, 
Each  string  of  pearl,  each  silver  bar, 
And  all  the  wealth  of  western  war. 
I  go  to  search,  where,  dark  and  deep, 
Those  Trans-atlantic  treasures  sleep. 
Thou  must  along — for,  lacking  thee, 
The  heir  will  scarce  find  entrance  free; 
And  then  farewell.     I  haste  to  try 
£a<:h  varied  pleasure  ^wealth  can  buy; 
When  cloy'd  each  wish,  these  wars  afibrd 
Fresh  work  for  Bertram's  restless  sword." 

XXIL 
An  undecided  answer  hung 
On  Oswald's  hesitating  tongue. 

eompanion  when  alive,  and  therefore  their  heir.     If  the  person 
who  had  been  killed  had  no  intimate,  his  part  was  sent  to  his 
relations,  when  they  were  known.     If  there  were  no  fiiends  nor 
>  lelations,  it  was  distributed  in  charity  to  the  poor  and  to  churches, 
which  were  to  pray  for  the  person  in  whose  name  these  benefac- 
tions were  given,  the  fruits  of  jinhuman,  but  necessary  piratical 
irplunder^" — Ratnal's  History  qf  European  Settlements  in  the 
J^asf  and  West  Indies^  by  Justamond.  Load.  1776%  9^o,  iii.  p.  41. 
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Despite  hk  craft,  he  heard  with  awe 
This  ruffian  stabber  fix  the  ]aw; 
While  his  own  troubled  passions  veer 
Through  hatred,  joy,  r^ret,  and  fear: — 
Joy*d  at  the  soul  that  Bertram  flies. 
He  grudged  the  murderer's  mighty  prize. 
Hated  his  pride's  presumptuous  tone. 
And  fear'd  to  wend  with  him  alone. 
At  length,  that  middle  course  to  steer, 
To  cowardice  and  craft  so  dear, 
**  His  chaise,"  he  said,  "  would  ill  allow 
His  absence  from  the  fortress  now; 
Wilfrid  on  Bertram  should  attend, 
His  son  should  journey  with  his  friend." 

xxin. 

Contempt  kept  Bertram's  anger  down, 

And  wreathed  to  savage  smile  his  frown. 

"Wilfrid,  or  thou — 'tis  one  to  me, 

Whichever  bears  the  golden  key. 

Yet  think  not  but  T  mark,  and  smile 

To  mark,  thy  poor  and  selfish  wile ! 

If  injury  from  me  you  fear. 

What,  Oswald  Wydiffe,  shields  thee  heret 

I've  sprung  from  walls  more  high  than  these, 

I've  swam  through  deeper  streams  than  Tees. 

Might  I  not  stab  thee,  ere  one  yell 

Could  rouse  the  distant  sentinel? 

Start  not — it  is  not  my  design. 

But,  if  it  were,  weak  fence  were  thine ; 

And,  trust  me,  that,  in  time  of  need, 

This  hand  batb  done  more  desperate  deed 
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Go,  haste  and  rouse  thy  slumberiog  sod; 
Time  calls,  and  I  must  needs  be  gone.*' 

XXIV. 

Nought  of  his  sire's  ungenerous  part 
Polluted  Wilfrid's  gentle  heart; 
A  heart  too  soft  from  early  life 
To  hold  with  fortune  needful  strife. 
His  sire,  while  yet  a  hardier  race 
Of  numerous  sons  were  Wycliffe's  grace, 
On  Wilfrid  set  contemptuous  brand, 
For  feeble  heart  and  forceless  hand; 
But  a  fond  mother's  care  and  joy 
Were  centred  in  her  sickly  boy. 
No  touch  of  childhood's  frolic  mood 
Show'd  the  elastic  spring  of  blood ; 
Hour  after  hour  he  loved  to  pore 
On  Shakspeare's  rich  and  varied  lore. 
But  turn'd  from  martial  scenes  and  light. 
From  FalstafTs  feast  and  Percy's  fight. 
To  ponder  Jaques'  moral  strain. 
And  muse  with  Hamlet,  wise  in  vab; 
And  weep  himself  to  soft  repose 
O'er  gentle  Desdemona's  woes. 

XXV. 

In  youth  he  sought  not  pleasures  found 

By  youth  in  horse,  and  hawk,  and  hound. 

But  loved  the  quiet  joys  that  wake 

By  lonely  stream  and  silent  lake ; 

In  Deepdale's  solitude  to  lie, 

Where  all  is  cliff  and  copse  and  isky;  ' 
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To  climb  Catcastle's  dizssy  peak, 
Or  lone  Pendragon's  mound  to  seek.' 
Such  was  his  wont;  and  there  his  dream 
Soar'd  on  some  wild  fantastic  theme. 
Of  faithful  love,  or  ceaseless  spring. 
Till  Contemplation's  wearied  wing 
The  enthusiast  could  no  more  sustain, 
And  sad  he  sunk  to  earth  again. 

XXVI. 

He  loved — as  many  a  lay  can  tell. 
Preserved  in  Stanmore's  lonely  dell ; 
For  his  was  minstrel's  skill,  he  caught 
The  art  unteachable,  untaught; 
He  loved — his  soul  did  nature  frame 
For  love,  and  fancy  nursed  the  flame; 
Vainly  he  loved — for  seldom  swain 
Of  such  soft  mould  is  loved  again ; 
Silent  he  loved — in  every  gaze 
Was  passion,  friendship  in  his  phrase. 
So  mused  has  life  away — till  died 
His  brethren  all,  thfeir  father's  pride. 
Wilfrid  is  now  the  omly  heir 
Of  all  his  stratagems  and  care, 
And  destined,  darkling,  to  pursue 
Ambition's  nsaze  by  Oswald's  clue. 

XXVH. 
Wilfrid  must  love  and  woo  the  bright 
Matilda,  heir  of  Rokeby's  knight. 

'  [**  And  oft  the  cnggy  diff  he  loved  to  cliinU 
When  all  in  mist  ihe  world  below  was  lost, 
What  dreadful  pleasure!  there  to  stand  sublime. 
Like  sbipwreckt  irislriner  on  desert  coast.*' 

^#  .:■•■-.    -- 
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To  love  her  was  an  easy  best, 
The  secret  empress  of  his  breast; 
To  woo  her  was  a  harder  task 
To  one  that  durst  not  hope  or  ask. 
Yet  all  Matilda  could,  she  gave 
In  pity  to  her  gentle  slave : 
Friendship,  esteem,  and  fair  regard. 
And  praise,  the  poet's  best  reward! 
She  read  the  tales  his  taste  approved, 
And  sung  the  lays  he  framed  or  loved; 
Yet,  loath  to  nurse  the  fatal  flame 
Of  hopeless  love  in  friendship's  name. 
In  kind  caprice  she  oft  withdrew 
The  favouring  glance  to  friendship  due. 
Then  grieved  to  see  her  victim's  pain. 
And  gave  the  dangerous  smiles  again. 

XXVIIL 

So  did  the  suit  of  Wilfrid  stand. 
When  war's  loud  summons  waked  the  land. 
Three  banners,  floating  o'er  the  Tees, 
The  woe-foreboding  peasant  sees; 
In  concert  oft  they  braved  of  old 
The  bordering  Scot's  incursion  bold: 
Frowning  defiance  in  their  pride. 
Their  vassals  now  and  lords  divide. 
From  his  fair  hall  on  Greta  banks. 
The  Knight  of  Rokeby  led  his  ranks, 
To  aid  the  valiant  northern  Earls, 
Who  drew  the  sword  for  royal  Charles. 
Mortham,  by  marriage  near  allied, — 
Hb  sister  had  been  Rokeby's  bride, 
Though  long  before  the  civil  fray. 
In  peaceM  grave  the  lady  lay, — 
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Philip  of  Mortbam  raised  his  band. 
And  march'd  at  Fairfax's  commaDd; 
While  Wyclifie,  bound  by  many  a  train 
Of  kindred  art  with  wily  Vane, 
Less  prompt  to  brave  the  bloody  field. 
Made  Barnard's  battlements  his  shield, 
Secured  them  with  his  Lunedale  powers. 
And  for  the  G>mnK>ns  held  the  towers. 

XXIX. 
The  lovely  heir  of  Rokeby's  Knight, 
Waits  in  his  halls  the  event  of  fight; 
For  England's  war  revered  the  claim 
Of  every  unprotected  name, 
And  spared,  amid  its  fiercest  rage, 
Childhood  and  womanhood  and  age. 
But  Wilfrid,  son  to  Rokeby's  foe, 
Must  the  dear  privilege  forego. 
By  Greta's  side   in  evening  grey. 
To  steal  upon  Matilda's  way, 
Striving,  with  fond  hypocrisy. 
For  careless  step  and  vacant  eye; 
Calming  each  anxious  look  and  glance, 
To  give  the  meeting  all  to  chance. 
Or  framing  as  a  fair  excuse, 
The  book,  the  pencil,  or  the  muse; 
Something  to  give,  to  sing,  to  say, 
Some  modern  tale,  some  ancient  lay. 
Then,  while  the  long'd-for  minutes  last, — 
Ah!  minutes  quickly  over-past! — 
Recording  each  expression  free, 
Of  kind  or  careless  courtesy. 
Each  friendly  look,  each  softer  tone. 
As  food  fiir  fane/  when  alone. 
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All  this  is  o'er-— but  stilly  unseen* 
Wilfrid  may  lurk  in  Eastwood  green, 
To  watch  Matilda's  wonted  rotind, 
While  springs  his  heart  at  every  sound. 
She  comes!  —  'tis  but  a  passing  sight, 
Yet  serves  to  cheat  his  weary  night; 
She  comes  not — He  will  wait  the  hour, 
W^hen  her  lamp  lightens  in  the  tower; 
'Tis  something  yet,  if,  as  she  past. 
Her  shade  is  o'er  the  lattice  cast 
"What  is  my  life,  my  hope?"  he  said; 
"Alas!  a  transitory  shade." 

XXX. 

Thus  wore  his  life,  though  reason  strove 
For  mastery  in  vain  with  love. 
Forcing  upon  his  thoughts  the  sum 
Of  present  woe  and  ills  to  come. 
While  still  he  turn'd  impatient  ear 
From  Truth's  intrusive  voice  severe. 
Gentle,  indifferent,  and  subdued. 
In  all  but  ;this,  unmoved  he  view'd 
Each  outward  change  of  ill  and  good; 
But  Wilfrid,  docile,  soft,  and  mild, 
Was  Fancy's  spoil'd  and  wayward  child; 
In  her  bright  car  she  bade  him  ride, 
With  one  fair  form  to  grace  his  side. 
Or,  in  som^  wild  and  lone  retreat. 
Flung  her  high  spells  around  his  seat. 
Bathed  in  her  dews  his  languid  head. 
Her  fairy  mantle  o'er  him  spread, 
For  him  her  opiates  gave  to  flow. 
Which  he  who  tastes  cap  ne'er  fbregOi 
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And  placed  him  in  her  circle^  free 

From  every  stern  reality, 

Till,  to  the  Visionary,  seem 

Her  day-dreams  truth,  and  truth  a  dream. 

XXXL 

Woe  to  the  youth  whom  Fancy  gain% 

Winning  from  Reason's  hand  the  reinsf,  .  r 

Pity  and  woe  I  for  such  a  mind  ...=  ,' 

Is  soft,  contemplative,  and  kind; 

And  woe  to  those  who  train  such  youth. 

And  spare  to  press  the  rights  of  truth, 

The  mind  to  strengthen  and  anneal. 

While  on  the  stithy  glows  the  steel! 

0  teach  him,  while  your  lessons  last. 

To  judge  the  present  by  the  past; 

Remind  him  of  each  wish  pursued, 

How  rich  it  glow'd  with  promised  good; 

Remind  him  of  each  wish  enjoy'd, 

How  soon  his  hopes  possession  cloy'd! 

Tell  him,  we  play  unequal  game. 

Whene'er  we  shoot  by  Fancy's  aim; 

And,  ere  he  strip  him  for  her  race. 

Show  the  conditions  of  the  chase. 

Two  sisters  by  the  goal  are  set. 

Cold  Disappointment  and  R^ret; 

One  disenchants  the  winner's  eyes, 

And  ^strips  of  all  its  worth  the  prize, 

While  one  augments  its  gaudy  show. 

More  to  enhance  the  loser's  woe.* 

» [*•  Soft  and  smooth  are  Fancy's  flowery  waya. 
And  ye.,  oTBn  there,  if  left  without  a  guide, 
Toe  young  adventurer  unsafely  plays. 
Efffib  dazded  long  by  Fiction's  gaudy  nyi, 

d 
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The  victor  sees  his  fairy  gold, 
TraDsform'd,  when  won,  to  drossy  mold, 
But  still  the  vanquish'd  mourns  his  loss, 
And  rues,  as  gold,  that  glittering  dross. 

XXXII. 
More  wouldst  thou  know — yon  tower  survey, 
Yon  couch  unpress'd  since  parting  day, 
Yon  untrimm'd  lamp,  whose  yellow  gleam 
Is  mingling  with  the  cold  moonbeam. 
And  yon  thin  form! — the  hectic  red 
On  his  pale  cheek  unequal  spread; 
The  head  reclined,  the  loosen'd  hair. 
The  limbs  relax'd,  the  mournful  air. — 
See,  he  looks  up;  —  a  woeful  smile 
Lightens  his  woe-worn  cheek  a  while, — 
'TIS  fancy  wakes  some  idle  thought. 
To  gild  the  ruin  she  has  wrought; 
For,  like  the  bat  of  Indian  brakes. 
Her  pinions  fan  the  wound  she  makes, 
And  soothing  thus  the  dreamer's  pain. 
She  drinks  his  life-blood  from  the  vein. 


In  modest  Truth  no  light  nor  beauty  find; 
And  who,  my  child,  would  trust  the  meteor-blaze 
That  soon  must  fail,  and  leave  the  wanderer  blind, 
More  dark  and  helpless  &r,  than  if  it  ne'er  had  shined  ? 

**  Fancy  enervates,  while  it  soothes  the  heart, 
And,  while  it  dazzles,  wounds  the  mental  sight; 
To  joy  each  heightening  charm  it  can  imparl 
But  wraps  the  hour  of  woe  in  tenfoM  night. 
And  often,  where  no  real  ills  affright, 
Tts  visionary  fiends,  an  endless  train, 
Assail  with  equal  or  superior  might. 
And  through  the  throbbing  heart,  and  dizzy  hram. 
And  shivering  nerves,  shoot  stings  of  more  than  mortal  pain." 

Bbattix.] 
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Now  to  the  lattice  turn  bis  eyes* 
Vain  hopel  to  see  the  sun  arise. 
The  moon  with  clouds  is  still  o'ercast. 
Still  howb  by  fits  the  stormy  blast; 
Another  hour  must  wear  away, 
Ere  the  East-  kindle  into  day, 
And  hark!  to  waste  that  weary  hour. 
He  tries  the  minstrel's  magic  power. 

XXXIII. 

TO   THE    MOONT. 

Hail  to  thy  cold  and  clouded  beam, 

Pale  pilgrim  of  the  troubled  sky ! 
Hail,  though  the  mists  that  o'er  thee  stream 

Lend  to  thy  brow  their  sullen  dye  1 
How  should  thy  pure  and  peaceful  eye 

Untroubled  view  our  scenes  below, 
Or  how  a  tearless  beam  supply 

To  light  a  world  of  war  and  woe  I 

Fair  Queen  1  I  will  not  blame  thee  now. 

As  once  by  Greta's  fairy  side; 
Each  little  cloud  that  dimm'd  thy  brow 

Did  then  an  angel's  beauty  hide. 
And  of  the  shades  I  then  could  chide. 

Still  are  the  thoughts  to  memory  dear, 
For,  while  a  softer  strain  I  tried. 

They  hid  my  blush,  and  calm'd  my  fear. 

Then  did  I  swear  thy  ray  serene 
Was  form'd  to  light  some  lonely  dell, 

By  two  fond  lovers  only  seen. 
Reflected  from  the  crystal  well, 
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Or  sleeping  on  their  moesy  cell, 
Or  q^ive^iDg  on  the  lattice  bright. 

Or  glancing  on  their  couch,  to  tell 
How  swiftly  wanes  the  summer  night  I 

XXXIV. 

He  start^-^a  step  at  this  lone  hour! 
A  voice! — his  father  seeks  the  tower, 
With  haggard  look  and  troubled  sense. 
Fresh  from  his  dreadful  conference. 
"Wilfrid! — what,  not  to  sleep  address'd? 
Thou  hast  no  cares  to  chase  thy  rest 
Mortham  has  fall'n  on  Marston-moor ; 
Bertram  brings  warrant  to  secure 
His  treasures,  bought  by  spoil  and  blood, 
For  the  state's  use  and  public  good. 
The  menials  will  thy  voice  obey ; 
Let  his  commission  have  its  way. 
In  every  point,  in  every  word." — 
Then,  in  a  whisper, — "Take  thy  sword! 
Bertram  is  — what  I  must  not  tell. 
I  hear  his  hasty  step  —  farewell  I'* 
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ROKEBY. 

CANTO  SEOONIX 


Far  in  the  chambers  of  the  west. 
The  gale  had  sigh'd  itself  to  rest; 
The  mooQ  was  cloudless  now  and  clear* 
But  pale,  and  soon  to  disappear. 
The  thin  grey  clouds  wax  dimly  light 
On  Brusleton  and  Houghton  height; 
And  the  rich  dale,  that  eastward  lay. 
Waited  the  wakening  touch  of  day. 
To  give  its  woods  and  cultured  plain. 
And  towers  and  spires,  to  light  again. 
But,  westward,  Stanmore's  shapeless  sweU, 
And  Lunedale  wild,  and  Kelton-fell, 
And  rock-begirdled  Gilmanscar, 
And  Arkingarth,  lay  dark  afar; 
While,  as  a  livelier  twilight  falls, 
Emei^e  proud  Barnard's  bannered  walls: 
High  crown'd  he  sits,  in  dawning  pale, 
The  sovereign  of  the  lonely  vale. 

n. 

What  prospects,  from  his  watch-to1?eer  high, 
Gleam  gradual  on  ttie  waiter's  eyel — 
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Far  sweeping  to  the  east  he  sees 

Down  his  deep  woods  the  course  of  Tees,' 

And  tracks  his  wanderings  by  the  steam 

Of  summer  vapours  from  the  stream ; 

And  ere  he  paced  his  destined  hour 

By  Brackenbury*s  dungeon-tower, 

These  silver  mists  shall  melt  away, 

Aud  dew  the  woods  with  glittering  spray. 

Then  in  broad  lustre  shall  be  shown 

That  mighty  trench  of  living  stone, 

And  each  huge  trunk  that,  from  the  side. 

Reclines  him  o'er  the  darksome .  tide. 

Where  Tees,  full  many  a  fathom  low, 

Wears  with  his  rage  no  common  foe ; 

For  pebbly  bankf  nor  sand-bed  here. 

Nor  clay^mound,  checks  his  fierce  career,  ■.■'■■ 

Condemn'd'  to  mine  a  channeled  way, 

0*er  solid  sheets  of  marble  grey. 

'  The  view  from  Barnard  Castle  commands  the  rich  and  mag 
oificent  valley  of  Tees.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  river,  the 
banks  m  very  thickly  wooded ;  at  a  little  distance  they  are.  more 
open  and  cultiYii;t0d;  but,  being  interspersed  with  hedge-rows, 
and  with  isolated  trees  of  great  size  and  age,  they  still  retain  the 
richness  of  woodland  scenery.  The  river  itself  flow's  in  a  deep 
trench  of  solid  rock,  chiefly  limestone  and  marble,  't'he  finest 
view  of  its  romantic  course^  is  from  a  handsome  modern-built 
bridge  over- th0 Tees,  by  the  late  Mr.  Morritt  of  Roli^^by.  In 
Leland's  time,  the  marble  quarries  seem  to  have  been  of  some 
value.  **  Hard  under  ,^e  clijOf  by  Egleston,  is  found  on  eche  side 
of  Tese  very  fair  marble,  wont  to  be  taken  up  booth  by  marbelers 
of  Bamardes  Castelle  and  of  Egleston,  and  partly  to  have  been 
wroug^ht  by  tbemi  and  partly  sold  unwrought  to  others." — Itin^ 
erary.  Oxford,  lt(58,  8vo^  p.  88.    . 
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in. 

Nor  Tees  alone,  in  dawning  bright, 

Shall  rush  upon  the  ravish'd  sight; 

But  many  a  tributary  stream 

Each  from  its  own  dark  dell  shall  gleam: 

Staindrop,  who,  from  her  sylvan  bowers, 

Salutes  proud  Raby's  battled  towers; 

The  rural  brook  of  Egliston, 

And  Balder,  named  from  Odin's  son; 

And  Greta,  to  whose  banks  ere  long 

We  lead  the  lovers  of  the  song ; 

And  silver  Lune,  from  Stanmore  wild. 

And  fairy  Thor^ill's  murmuring  child. 

And  last  and  least,  but  loveliest  still. 

Romantic  Deepdale's  slender  rill. 

Who  in  that  dim-wood  glen  hath  stray'd. 

Yet  long'd  for  Roslin's  magic  glade? 

Who,  wandering  there,  hath  sought  to  change 

Even  for  that  vale  so  stern  and  strange, 

Where  Cartland's  Crags,  fantastic  rent. 

Through  her  green  copse  like  spires  are  sent^ 

Yet,  Albin,  yet  the  praise  be  thine, 

Thy  scenes  and  story  to  combine ! 

Thou  bid'st  him,  who  by  Roslin  strays. 

List  to  the  deeds  of  other  days;' 

'Mid  Cartland's  crags  thou  show'st  the  cave, 

The  refuge  of  thy  champion  brave;' 

'  [See  notes  to  the  song  of  Fair  Rosabelle,  in  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  voL  L  p.  177.] 

'  [Cartland  Crags,  near  Lanark,  celebrated  as  among  the 
&vourite  retreats  of  Sir  William  Wallace.] 
6* 
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Giving  each  rock  its  storied  tale, 
Pouring  a  lay  for  every  dale, 
Knitting,  as  vnih  a  moral  band, 
Thy  native  legends  with  thy  land, 
To  lend  each  scene  the  interest  high 
Which  genius  beams  from  Beauty's  eye. 

IV. 
Bertram  awaited  not  the  sight 
Which  sun*rise  shows  from  Barnard's  beighty 
But  from  the  towers,  preventing  day. 
With  Wilfrid  took  his  early  way. 
While  misty  dawn,  and  moonbeam  pale, 
Still  mingled  in  the  silent  dale. 
By  Barnard's  bridge  of  stately  stone. 
The  southern  bank  of  Tees  they  woo ; 
Their  winding  path  then  eastward  cast, 
And  Egliston's  grey  ruins  pass'd;* 
Each  on  his  own  deep  visions  bent. 
Silent  and  sad  they  onward  went. 
Well  may  you  think  that  Bertram's  mood 
To  Wilfrid  savage  seem'd  and  rude ; 
Well  may  you  think  bold  Risingham 
Held  Wilfrid  trivial,  poor,  and  tame; 
And  small  the  intercourse,  I  ween, 
Such  uncongenial  souls  between. 

*  The  roins  of  this  abbey,  or  priory,  (for  Tanner  calls  it  th 
former,  and  Lelaild  the  latter,)  are  beautifully  situated  upon  th 
angle,  formed  by  a  little  dell  called  Thorsgill,  at  its  junction  wit 
the  Tees.  A  good  part  of  the  religious  house  is  still  in  som 
degree  habitable,  but  the  church  is  in  ruins.  Eglistone  was  dedj 
cated  to  St  Mary  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  is  supposed  I 
havi.  been  founded  by  Ralph  de  Multon  about  the  end  of  Henr 
the  Second's  reiq-n.  Here  were  formerly  the  tombs  of  the  fami 
litttj  i)t'  llokoby,  Ijowed,  and  Fitz-Hugh. 
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V. 
Stern  Bertram  sbunn'd  the  nearer  way, 
Through  Rokeby's  park  and  chase  that  lay. 
And,  skirting  high  the  valley's  ridge, 
They  cross'd  by  Greta's  ancient  bridge. 
Descending  where  her  waters  wind 
Free  for  a  space  and  unconfined. 
As,  *scaped  from  Brignall's  dark-wood  glen. 
She  seeks  wild  Mortham's  deeper  den. 
There,  as  his  eye  glanced  o'er  the  mound. 
Raised  by  that  Legion*  long  renown'd, 
Whose  votive  shrine  asserts  their  claim. 
Of  pious,  faithful,  conquering  fame, 
«* Stern  sons  of  War!"  sad  Wilfrid  sigh'd, 
"  Behold  the  boast  of  Roman  pride  I 
What  now  of  all  your  toils  are  known  1 
A  grassy  trench,  a  broken  stone!"— r 
This  to  himself;  for  moral  strain 
To  Bertram  were  address'd  in  vain. 

VI. 

Of  different  mood,  a  deeper  sigh 
Awoke,  when  Rokeby's  turrets  high' 

'  Close  behind  the  George  Inn  at  Greta  Bridge,  there  is  a  well- 
preserved  Roman  encampment,  surrounded  with  a  triple  ditch, 
lying  l^etween  the  river  Greta  and  a  brook  called  theTutta.  The 
fimr  entrances  are  easily  to  be  discerned.  Very  many  Roman 
altars  and  monuments  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity,  most  of 
which  are  preserved  at  Rokeby  by  my  friend  Mr.  Morritt  Among 
others  is  a  small  votive  altar,  with  the  inscription,  leg.  vi.  vie. 
p.  F.  F.,  which  has  been  rendered,  Legio,  Sexta.  Victrix,  Pta. 
Fortis.  Fidelia. 

'  This  ancient  manor  long  gave  name  to  a  family  by  whom  it  is 
■ud  to  have  been  possessed  from  the  Conqpost  dowuNVQiTd)  axA 
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Were  Dortbward  in  the  dawning  seen 
To  rear  them  o'er  the  thicket  green. 


who  are  at  different  times  distinguished  in  history.  It  wai 
Baron  of  Rokeby  who  finally  defeated  the  insurrection  of  the 
of  Northumberland,  tempore  Hen.  /K,  of  which  Holin:^hed  , 
the  following  account :  —  "  The  King,  advertised  hereof,  ci 
a  great  armie  to  be  assembled,  and  came  forward  with  the 
towards  his  enemies ;  but  yer  the  King  came  to  Nottinghaa 
Thomas  or  (as  other  copies  haue)  Sir  Rafe  Rokesbie,  Shirif 
Yorkeshire,  assembled  the  forces  of  the  countrie  to  resist 
Earle  and  his  power ;  coming  to  Grimbautbrigs,  beside  En 
borough,  there  to  stop  them  the  passage;  but  they  retoi 
aside,  got  to  Weatherbie,  and  so  to  Tadcaster,  and  finally  < 
forward  unto  Bramhammoor,  near  to  Haizlewood,  where 
chase  their  ground  meet  to  fight  upon.  The  Shirifie  wi 
readie  to  giue  battell  as  the  Erie  to  receiue  it ;  and  so  w 
standard  of  S.  George  spread,  set  fiercelie  vpon  the  Bkirle, 
vnder  a  standard  of  his  owne  armes,  encountered  his  aduen 
with  great  manhood.  There  was  a  sore  incounter  and  c 
conflict  betwixt  the  parties,  but  in  the  end  the  victorie  fell  t 
Shirifie.  The  Lord  Bardolfe  was  taken,  but  sore  wounde 
that  he  shortlie  after  died  of  the  hurts.  As  for  the  Earl 
Northumberland,  he  was  slain  outright ;  so  that  now  the  prop 
was  fulfilled,  which  gaue  an  inkling  of  this  his  heauy  hap 
before,  namelie, 

'Stirps  Pereitina  periet  confusa  ruina.' 
For  this  Earle  was  the  stocke  and  maine  root  of  all  that  wer 
aliue,  called  by  the  name  of  Persie ;  and  of  manie  more  by  d 
slaughters  dispatched.  For  whose  misfortune  the  people 
not  a  little  sorrie,  making  report  of  the  gentleman's  valianti 
renowue,  and  honour,  and  applieing  vnto  him  certeine  lamei 
verses  out  of  Lucaine,  saieng, 

*  Sed  nos  nee  sanguis,  nee  tantum  vuinera  noBtri 
Afiecere  senis:  quantum  gestata  per  urbem 
Ora  dueis,  quee  transfixo  defbrmia  pilo 
Vidimus.' 

For  his  head,  fiiU  of  siluer  horie  haires,  being  put  upon  a  i 
was  openlie  carried  through  London,  and  set  vpon  the  bridj 
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0  then,  though  Spenser's  self  had  straj'd 
Beside  him  through  the  lovely  glade, 
Lending  his  rich  luxuriant  glow 
Of  fancy,  all  its  charms  to  show, 
Pointing  the  stream  rejoicing  free, 
As  captive  set  at  liberty. 
Flashing  her  sparkling  waves  abroad, 
And  clamouring  joyful  on  her  road ; 
Pointing  where,  up  the  sunny  banks, 
The  trees  retire  in  scattered  ranks, 
Save  where,  advanced  before  the  rest. 
On  knoll  or  hillock  rears  his  crest, 
Lonely  and  huge,  the  giant  Oak, 
As  champions,  when  their  band  is  broke, 
Stand  forth  to  guard  the  rearward  post. 
The  bulwark  of  the  scatter'd  host  — 
All  this,  and  more,  might  Spenser  say. 
Yet  waste  in  vain  his  magic  lay, 
While  Wilfrid  eyed  the  distant  tower, 
Whose  lattice  lights  Matilda's  bower. 

VIL 
The  open  vale  is  soon  pass'd  o'er, 
Rokeby,  though  nigh,  is  seen  no  more; 
Sinking  'mid  Greta's  thickets  deep, 
A  wild  and  darker  course  they  keep, 

the  same  citie :  in  like  moDner  was  the  Lord  Bardolfes." — Hoi«- 
inbhed's  Chronicles.  Lond.  1808,  4to.  iii.  45.  The  Rokeby,  or 
Rokcsby  finmily,  continued  to  be  distinguished  until  the  great 
Civil  War,  when,  having  embraced  the  cause  of  Charles  I.,  they 
Buffered  severely  by  fines  and  confiscations.  The  estate  then 
passed  from  its  ancient  possessors  to  the  family  of  the  Robinsons, 
fioin  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  father  of  my  valued  fiicnd, 
tbe  present  proprietor 
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A  stern  and  lone,  yet  lovely  road. 
As  e'er  the  foot  of  Minstrel  trode!^ 
Broad  shadows  o'er  their  passage  fell. 
Deeper  and  narrower  grew  the  dell; 


^  What  follows  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the  romantic  glen,  oi 
rather  ravine,  through  which  the  Greta  finds  a  passage  betweeo 
Rokeby  and  Morthara ;  the  former  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of 
Greta,  the  latter  on  the  right  bank,  about  half  a  mile  nearer  to  iti 
junction  with  the  Tees,  The  river  runs  with  very  great  rapidity 
over  a  bed  of  solid  rock,  broken  by  many  shelving  descents,  dowi 
which  the  stream  dashes  with  great  noise  and  impetuosity,  vindi 
eating  its  etymology,  which  has  been  derived  from  the  Grothic 
Gridan,  to  clamour.  The  banks  partake  of  the  same  wild  anc 
romantic  character,  being  chiefly  lofty  clif&  of  limestone  rock 
whose  grey  colour  contrasts  admirably  with  the  various  trees  am 
shrubs  which  find  root  among  their  crevices,  as  well  as  with  th< 
hue  of  the  ivy,  which  clings  around  them  in  profusion,  and  bangt 
down  from  their  projections  in  long  sweeping  tendrils.  At  othe: 
points  the  rocks  give  place  to  precipitous  banks  of  earth,  bearing 
large  trees  intermixed  with  copsewood.  In  one  spot  the  dell 
which  is  elsewhere  very  narrow,  widens  for  a  space  to  leave  roon 
for  a  dark  grove  of  yew-trees,  intermixed  here  and  there  witl 
aged  pines  of  uncommon  size.  Directly  opposite  to  this  sombn 
thicket,  the  cliffs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Greta  are  tall,  white 
and  fringed  with  all  kinds  of  deciduous  shrubs.  The  whole  see 
nery  of  this  spot  is  so  much  adapted  to  the  ideas  of  superstition 
that  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  Blockula,  from  the  place  when 
the  Swedish  witches  were  supposed  to  hold  their  Sabbath.  Th( 
dell,  however,  has  superstitions  of  its  own  growth,  for  it  is  sup 
posed  to  be  haunted  by  a  female  spectre,  called  the  Dobie  ol 
Mortham.  The  cause  assigned  for  her  appearance  is  a  lady* 
having  been  whilom  murdered  in  the  wood,  in  evidence  of  which 
her  blood  is  shown  upon  the  stairs  of  the  old  tower  at  Mortham 
But  whether  she  was  slain  by  a  jealous  husband,  or  by  savagt 
banditti,  or  by  an  uncle  who  coveted  her  estate,  or  by  a  rejectee 
lover,  are  points  upon  which  the  traditions  of  Rokeby  do  no 
enable  us  to  decide 
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It  seem'd  some  mountain  rent  and  riven, 

A  channel  for  the  stream  had  given. 

So  high  the  cliffi  of  Umestone  grey 

Hung  beetling  o'er  the  torrent's  way, 

Yielding,  along  their  rugged  base, 

A  flinty  footpath's  niggard  space. 

Where  he,  who  winds  'twixt  rock  and  wave. 

May  hear  the  headlong  torrent  rave. 

And  like  a  steed  in  frantic  fit, 

That  flii^  the  froth  from  curb  and  bit. 

May  view  her  chafe  her  waves  to  spray, 

O'er  every  rock  that  bars  her  way. 

Till  foam-globes  on  her  eddies  ride; 

Thick  sis  the  schemes  of  human  pride 

That  down  life's  current  drive  amain. 

As  frail,  as  frothy,  and  as  vain! 

VIIL 

The  cliffi  that  rear  their  haughty  head 
High  o'er  the  river's  darksome  bed, 
Were  now  all  naked,  wild,  and  grey. 
Now  waving  all  with  greenwood  spray; 
Here  trees  to  every  crevice  clung. 
And  o'er  the  dell  their  branches  hung; 
And  there,  all  spHnter'd  and  uneven. 
The  shiver'd  rocks  ascend  to  heaven; 
Oft,  too,  the  ivy  swathed  their  bre<i8t. 
And  wreathed  its  garland  round  their  crest. 
Or  from  the  spires  bade  loosely  flare 
Its  tendrib  in  the  middle  air. 
As  pennons  wont  to  wave  of  old 
O'er  the  high  feast  of  Baron  bold. 
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When  reveird  loud  the  feudal  rout. 
And  the  arch'd  halls  return'd  their  shout; 
Such  and  more  wild  is  Greta's  roar, 
And  such  the  echoes  from  her  shore. 
And  so  the  ivied  banners  gleam, 
Waved  wildly  o'er  the  brawling  stream. 

IX. 

Now  from  the  stream  the  rocks  recede. 
But  leave  between  no  sunny  mead, 
No,  nor  the  spot  of  pebbly  sand. 
Oft  found  by  such  a  mountain  strand; 
Forming  such  warm  and  dry  retreat. 
As  fancy  deems  the  lonely  seat. 
Where  hermit,  wandering  from  his  cell. 
His  rosary  might  love  to  tell. 
But  here,  'twixt  rock  and  river,  grew 
A  dismal  grove  of  sable  yew, 
With  whose  sad  tints  were  mingled  seen 
The  blighted  fir's  sepulchral  green. 
Seem'd  that  the  trees  their  shadows  cast 
The  earth  that  nourish'd  them  to  blast; 
For  never  knew  that  swarthy  grove 
The  verdant  hue  that  fairies  love; 
Nor  wilding  green,  nor  woodland  flower, 
Arose  within  its  baleful  bower: 
The  dank  and  sable  earth  receives 
Its  only  carpet  from  the  leaves, 
That,  from  the  withering  branches  cast, 
Bestrew'd  the  ground  with  every  blast 
Though  now  the  sun  was  o'er  the  hill. 
In  this  dark  spot  'twas  twilight  still, 
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Save  ihat  on  Greta's  farther  side 

Some  straggling  beams  through  copsewood  glide 

And  wild  and  savage  contrast  nmde 

That  dingle's  deep  and  funeral  shade. 

With  the  bright  tints  of  early  day, 

Which,  glimmering  through  the  ivy  spray. 

On  the  opposing  summit  lay. 

X. 

The  lated  peasant  shuun'd  the  dell; 
For  Superstition  wont  to  tell 
Of  many  a  grisly  sound  and  sight, 
Scaring  its  path  at  dead  of  night 
When  Christmas  logs  blaze  high  and  wide^ 
Such  wonders  speed  the  festal  tide; 
While  Curiosity  and  Fear, 
Pleasure  and  Pain,  sit  crouching  near. 
Till  childhood's  cheek  no  longer  glows, 
And  village  maidens  lose  the  rose. 
The  thrilling  interest  rises  higher, 
The  circle  closes  nigh  and  nigher, 
And  shuddering  glance  is  cast  behind. 
As  louder  moans  the  wintry  wind. 
Believe,  that  fitting  scene  was  laid 
For  such  wild  tales  in  Mortham  glade; 
For  who  had  seen,  on  Greta's  side, 
By  that  dim  light  fierce  Bertram  stride. 
In  such  a  spot,  at  such  an  hour, — 
If  touch'd  by  Superstition's  power. 
Might  well  have  deem'd  that  Hell  had  given 
A  murderer's  ghost  to  upper  heaven. 
While  Wilfrid's  form  had  seem'd  to  glide 
Like  his  pale  victim  by  his  side. 
Vca^IK 7 


XL 
Nor  IMnk  to  village  swains  alone 
Are  these  unearthly  terrors  known ; 
For  not  to. rank  nor  sex  confined 
Is  this  vain  .ague  of  the  mind : 
Hearts  -firm  as  steely  as  marble  hard, 
'Gainst  faith,  and  bve,  and  pity  barr'd, 
Have  quaked,  like  aspen  leaves  in  May, 
Beneath  its  universal  sway. 
Bertram  had  listed  many  a  tale 
Of  wonder  in  his  native  dale, 
That  in  his  secret  soul  retained 
The  credence  they  in  childhood  gain'd: 
Nor  ^ss.  his . wijd  adventurous  youth;:. 
Believed  in  every  legend's  truth;        . 
Learn'd  when,  beneath  the  tropic  ga-le. 
Full  sweird  the  vessers  steady  sail, 
And  the  broad  Indian  moon  her  light  . 
Pour'd  on  the  watch  of  middle  night,, 
When  seamen  love  to  bear  and  tell 
Of  portent,  prodigy,  and  spell ; 
What  gales  are  sold  on  Lapland's  shore/ 

^''Also  I  shall  shew  very  briefly  what  force  conjurers  and 
witches  have  in  constraining  the  elements  enchanted  by  them  or 
others,  that  they  may  exceed  or  Ml  short  of  their  natural  order: 
premising  this,  that  the  extreain  land  of  North  Finlanil  and  Lap- 
land was  so  taught  witchcraft  formerly  in  heathenish  timei,  as  if 
they  had  learned  this  cursed  art  &om  Zorastres  thei,Pessian; 
though  other  inhabitants  by  the  seancpasts  are  reported  to  b«  be- 
witched with  the  same  madness ;  for  they  exercise  this  devilish 
art,  of  all  the  arts  of  the  world,  to  admiration;  and  in  this,  or 
other  such  like  mischief,  they  cbmmonly  agree.  The  Finlanders 
were  wontdmnerly,  amongst  their  other  errors  of  gentilirafie,  to 
sell  winds  to  merchai^  that  were  stopt  on  their  ooasts  by  obatniy 
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How  whistle  rash  hids  tempests  roar,' 
Of  witch,  of  iqennaid,  and  of  sprite* 
Of  Erick's  cap  and  Elmo's  light;' 
Or  of  that  Phantom  Ship,  whose  form 
Shoots  like  a  meteor  through  the  storm; 
When  the  dark  scud  comes  driving  hard, 
And  lower'd  is  eveiy  topsail-yard, 
And  canvas,  wove  in  earthly  looms, 
No  more  to  hrave  the  storm  presumes! 


weather ;  and  when  they  had  their  price,  they  knit  three  magical 
knots,  not  like  to  the  laws  of  Cassius,  bound  up  with  a  thong,  and 
they  gave  them  unto  the  merchants ;  observing  that  rule,  that 
when  they  unloosed  the  first,  they  should  have  a  good  gale  of 
wind ;  when  the  second,  a  stronger  wind ;  but  when  they  untied 
the  third,  they  should  have  such  cruel  tempests,  that  they  should 
not  be  able  to  look  out  of  the  forecastle  to  avoid  the  rocks,  nor 
move  a  foot  to  pull  down  the  sails,  nor  stand  at  the  helm  to  govern 
the  ship ;  and  they  made  an  unhappy  trial  of  the  truth  of  it  who 
denied  that  there  was  any  such  power  in  those  knots.'* — Olaus 
Magnus's  History  of  the  Croths,  Swedes,  and  Vandals.  Load. 
1658,  foL  p.  47.— [See  Note  to  The  Pirate,  "  Sale  of  Winds," 
Waverley  Novels,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  136.] 

'  [See  Appendix,  Note  D.] 

'  **  This  Ericus,  King  of  Sweden,  in  his  time  was  held  second 
to  none  in  the  magical  art ;  and  he  was  so  familiar  with  the  evil 
spirits,  which  he  exceedingly  adored,  that  which  way  soever  he 
turned  his  cap,  the  wind  would  presently  blow  that  way.  From 
this  occasion  he  was  called  Windy  Cap ;  and  many  men  believed 
that  Regnerus,  King  of  Denmark,  by  the  conduct  of  this  Ericus, 
who  was  his  nephew,  did  happily  extend  his  piracy  into  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  earth,  and  conquered  many  countries  and 
fenced  cities  by  his  cunning,  and  at  last  was  his  coadjutor ;  that 
by  the  consent  of  the  nobles,  he  sliould  be  chosen  King  of 
Sweden,  which  continued  a  long  time  with  him  very  happily, 
until  he  died  of  old  age."  —  Olaus,  ut  Supra,  ]\  45.  . 
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Then,  'mid  the  war  of  sea  and  tikjf 
Top  and  top-gallant  hoisted  high, 
Full  spread  and  crowded  every  sail. 
The  Demon  Frigate  braves  the  gale;^ 
And  well  the  doom'd  spectators  know 
The  harbinger  of  wreck  and  woe. 

XIL 

Then,  too,  were  told,  in  stifled  tone, 
Marvels  and  omens  all  their  own ; 
How,  by  some  desert  isle  or  key,* 
Where  Spaniards  wrought  their  cruelty, 
Or  where  the  savage  pirate's  mood 
Repaid  it  home  in  deeds  of  blood. 
Strange  nightly  sounds  of  woe  and  fear 
Appall'd  the  listening  Bucanier, 
Whose  light-armed  shallop  anchor'd  lay 
In  ambush  by  the  lonely  bay. 


*  [See  Appendix,  Note  *E.] 

■What  contributed  much  to  the  security  of  the  Bucaniers  aboat 
the  Windward  Islands,  was  the  great  number  of  little  islets,  callec 
in  that  country  keys.  These  are  small  sandy  patches,  appeaiini 
just  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  covered  only  with  a  fevt 
bushes  and  weeds,  but  sometimes  aflbrding  springs  of  water,  aind 
in  general,  much  frequented  by  turtle.  Such  little  uninhabited 
spots  afibrded  the  pirates  good  harbours,  either  for  refitting  or  fbi 
the  purpose  of  ambush ;  they  were  occasionally  the  hiding-pkci 
cyf  their  treasure,  and  often  afibrded  a  shelter  to  themselves.  Ai 
many  of  the  atrocities  which  they  practised  on  their  prisonen 
were  committed  in  such  spots,  there  are  some  of  these  keys  whicl 
even  now  have  an  indifferent  reputation  among  seainen,  anc 
where  they  are  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  remain  ashore  ai 
night,  on  account  of  the  visionary  terrors  incident  to  places  whid 
have  been  thus  ccmtaminated. 


The  groan  of  griefi  tbe  shriek  of  pain. 
Ring  from  the  moonlight  groves  of  cane ; 
The  fierce  adventurer's  heart  they  scare. 
Who  wearies  inenM>r]r  for  a  prayer. 
Curses  the  road-stead,  and  with  gale 
Of  early  morning  lifts  the  sail, 
To  give,  in  thirst  of  blood  and  prey, 
A  l^end  for  another  bay. 

xm. 

Thus,  as  a  man,  a  youth,  a  child, 
Train'd  in  the  mystic  and  the  wild. 
With  this  on  Bertram's  soul  at  times 
Rush'd  a  dark  feeling  of  his  crimes; 
Such  to  his  troubled  soul  their  form, 
As  the  pale  Death-ship  to  the  storm, 
And  such  their  omen  dim  and  dread, 
As  shrieks  and  voices  of  the  dead, 
That  pang,  whose  transitory  force 
Hover'd  'twixt  horror  and  remorse; 
That  pang,  perchance,  his  bosom  press'd. 
As  Wilfrid  sudden  he  addressed: — 
"Wilfrid,  this  glen  is  never  trod 
Until  the  sun  rides  high  abroad; 
Yet  twice  have  I  beheld  to-day 
A  Form,. that  seem'd  to  dog  our  way; 
Twice  from  my  glance  it  seem'd  to  flee, 
And  shroud  itself  by  cliff  or  tree. 
How  think'st  thou?— Is  our  path  way-laid T 
Or  hath  thy  sire  my  trust  betray'd? 

If  so" Ere,  starting  from  his  dream, 

That  tttm'd  upon  -a  gentler  theme,   . 

7»    ■     ■♦■.'■••*.■'  .    '. .  .  u. 
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Wilfrid  bad  roused  him  to  reply, 
Bertram  sprung  forward  shouting  high 
'*Whate'er  thou  art,  thou  now  shalt  stand !''--» 
And  forth  he  darted,  sword  in  hand. 

XIV. 
As  bursts  the  levin  in  its  wrath, 
He  shot  him  down  the  sounding  path; 
Rock,  wood,  and  stream,  rang  wildly  out, 
To  his  loud  step  and  savage  shout 
Seems  that  the  object  of  his  race 
Hath  scaled  the  clifis ;  his  frantic  chase 
Sidelong  he  turns,  and  now  'tis  bent 
Right  up  the  rock's  tall  battlement; 
Straining  each  sinew  to  ascend, 
Foot,  hand,  and  knee,  their  aid  must  lend 
Wilfrid,  all  dizzy  with  dismay, 
Views,  from  beneath,  his  dreadful  way: 
Now  to  the  oak's  warp'd  roots  he  clings, 
Now  trusts  his  weight  to  ivy  strings; 
Now,  like  the  wild  goat,  must  he  dare 
An  unsupported  leap  in  air; 
Hid  in  the  shrubby  rain-course  now. 
You  mark  him  by  the  crashing  bough, 
And  by  his  corslet's  sullen  clank. 
And  by  the  stones  spurn'd  from  the  bank,' 
And  by  the  hawk  scared  from  her  nest. 
And  ravens  croaking  o'er  their  guest. 
Who  deem  his  forfeit  limbs  shall  pay 
The  tribute  of  his  bold  essay. 

XV. 
See,  he  emerges  1 — desperate  now  »» 

AJJ  farther  course — Yon  beetling  brow,    • 
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In  craggy  HakeduesB  saUinie 
What  heart  or  foot  shall  dare  to  climb  t 
It  bears  bo  tendril  for  his  clasp, 
Presents  no  angle  to  his  grasp: 
Sole  stay  his  foot  may  rest  upon. 
Is  yon  earth-bedded  jetting  stone. 
Balanced  on  such  precarious  prop. 
He  strains  his  grasp  to  reach  the  top. 
Just  as  the  dangerous  stretch  he  makes. 
By  heaven,  his  faithless  footstool  shakes:! 
Beneath  his  tottering  bulk  it  bends, 
It  sways, ...  it  loosens, ...  it  descends! 
And  downward  holds  its  headlong  way, 
Qrashing  o'er  rock  and  copsewood  spray. 
Loud  thunders  shake  the  echoing  deill — 
Fell  it  alone?— alone  it  fell. 
Just  on  the  very  verge  of  fate, 
■  The  hardy  Bertram's  falling  weight 
He  trusted  to  his  sinewy  hands. 
And  on  the  top  unharm'd  he  stands!' 

XVL 

Wnfiid  a  safer  path  pursued; 

At  intervals  where,  roughly  hew'd. 

Rude  steps  ascending  from  the  dell 

Render'd  the  cliSk  accessible. 

By  circuit  slow  he  thus  attained 

The  height  that  Risingham  had  gain'd, 

^  [OppoeitjO  to  this  line  the  MS.  has  this  note,  meant  to  amuse 
Mr.  Ballantyne: — ^If  my  readers  will  not  allow  that  I  have 
dimbed  Parnassus,  they  must  grant  that  I  have  turned  the  KiUie 
Nme  Stepa.^ — See  note  to  Redgauntlet — ^Waverley  Novels,  voL 
Joxv.  [K  6.] 
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And  when  he  issued  from  the  vrooif 
Before  the  gate  of  Mortham  stood.^ 
'T  was  a  fair  scene !   the  sunbeam  laj 
On  battled  tower  and  portal  grey: 
And  from  the  grassy  slope  he  sees 
The  Greta  flow  to  meet  the  Tees; 
Where,  issuing  from  her  darksome  bed. 
She  caught  the  morning's  eastern  red. 
And  through  the  softening  vale  below 
Roll'd  her  bright  waves,  in  rosy  glow, 

*  The  castle  of  Mortham,  which  Leland  terms  "  Mr.  Rok< 
Place,  in  ripa  ct/er,  scant  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Greta  B 
and  not  a  qaarter  of  a  mile  heneath  intio  Tees,''  is  a  pictar 
tower,  surrounded  by  buildings  of  different  ages,  now  coo\ 
into  a  farm-house  and  offices.  The  battlements  of  the  1 
itself  are  singularly  elegant,  the  architect  having  broken  th( 
regular  intervals  into  different  heights;  while  those  at  the  cc 
of  the  tower  project  into  octangular  turrets.  They  are  also 
space  to  space  covered  with  stones  laid  across  them,  as  in  m 
embrasures,  the  whole  forming  an  uncommon  and  beaatifid  € 
The  surrounding  buildings  are  of  a  less  happy  form,  being  pc 
into  high  and  steep  roofs.  A  wall,  with  embrasures,  enclose 
southern  front,  where  a  low  portal  arch  af&rds  an  entry  to 
was  the  castle-court  At  some  distance  is  most  happily  pi 
between  the  stems  of  two  magnificent  elms,  the  monument  al! 
to  in  the  text  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  mi 
Eglistone  Priory,  and,  from  the  armoury  with  which  it  is  i 
carved,  appears  to  have  been  a  tomb  of  the  Fitz-Hughs. 

The  situation  of  Mortham  is  eminently  beautiful,  occupy 
high  bank,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Greta  winds  out  o 
dark,  narrow,  and  romantic  dell,  which  the  text  has  attempt 
describe,  and  flows  onward  through  a  more  open  valley  to 
the  Tees  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  castle.  MorUu 
BOTTOunded  by  old  trees,  happily  and  widely  grouped  with 
Morritt's  new  plantations. 
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All  blushing  to  her  bridal  bed, 
Like  some  shy  maid  in  convent  bred; 
While  linnet,  lark,  and  blackbird  gay, 
Sing  forth  her  nuptial  roundelay. 

XVII. 
Twas  sweetly  sung  that  roundelay; 
That  summer  mom  shone  blithe  and  gay; 
But  morning  beam,  and  wild-bird's  call, 
Awaked  not  Mortham's  silent  hall. 
No  porter,  by  the  low-brow'd  gate. 
Took  in  the  wonted  niche  his  seat; 
To  the  paved  court  no  peasant  drew; 
Waked  to  their  toil  no  menial  crew; 
The  maiden's  carol  was  not  heard. 
As  to  her  morning  task  she  fared: 
In  the  void  offices  around, 
Rung  not  a  hoof,  nor  bay '4  a  hound; 
Nor  eager  steed,  with  shrilling  neigh, 
Accused  the  lagging  groom's  delay; 
Untrimm'd,  undress'd,  neglected  now, 
Was  alley'd  walk  and  orchard  bough; 
All  spoke  the  master's  absent  care. 
All  spoke  neglect  and  disrepair. 
South  of  the  gate,  an  arrow  flight, 
Two  mighty  elms  their  limbs  unite, 
As  if  a  canopy,  to  spread 
O'er  the  lone  dwelling  of  the  dead ; 
Yot  their  huge  boughs  in  arches  bent 
Above  a  massive  monument, 
Car\'ed  o'er  in  ancient  Gothic  wise. 
With  many  a  scutcheon  and  device: 
There,  spent  with  toil  and  sunk  in  gloom, 
Bertram  stood  pondering  bj  the  tomb. 
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XVIIL 
^  It  vanish  d,  like  a  flitting  ghost  I  , 

Behuid  this  tomb,"  he  said,  "'twas  lost — 
This  tomb,  where  oft  I  deem'd  lies  stored 
Of  Mortham's  Indian  wealth  the  hoard. 
*Tis  true,  the  aged  servants  .said 
Here  his  lamented  wife  is  laid; 
But  weightier  reasons  may  be  guess'd 
For  their  lord's  strict  and  stem  behest, 
That  none  should  on  his  steps  intrude, 
Whene'er  he  sought  this  solitude. — 
An  ancient  mariner  I  knew. 
What  time  I  sail'd  with  Morgan's  crew, 
Who  oft,  'mid  our  carousals,  spake 
Of  Raleigh;  Forbisher,  and  Drake ; 
Adventurous  hearts!  who  barter'd,  bold, 
Their  English  steel  for  Spanish  gold. 
Trust  not,  would  his  experience  say. 
Captain  or  comrade  with  your  prey; 
But  seek  some  charnel,  when,  at  full, 
The  nKX>n  gilds  skeleton  and  skull; 
There  dig,  and  tomb  your  precious  heap; 
And  bid  the  dead  your  treasure  keep;^ 

*  If  time  did  not  permit  the  Bucaniens  to  lavish  away  their 
plunder  in  their  usual  debaucheries,  they  were  wont  to  hide  it, 
with  many  superstitious  solemnities,  in  the  desert  islands  and  keys 
which  they  frequented,  and  where  much  treasure,  whose  lawless 
owners  perished  without  reclaiming  it,  is  still  supposed  to  be  con- 
cealed. The  most  cruel  of  mankind  are  often  the  most  super- 
stitious; and  these  pirates  are  said  to  have  had  recourse  to  a 
horrid  ritual,  in  order  to  secare  an  unearthly  guardian  to  their 
treasorea  They  killed  a  Negro  or  Spaniard,  and  buried  him 
with  the  treasure,  believing  that  his  spirit  would  haunt  the  q^ 
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Sure  stewards  they,  if  fitting  spell 
Their  service  to  the  task  compel 
Lacks  there  such  charnel? — kill  a  slave. 
Or  prisoner,  on  the  treasure-grave; 
And  hid  his  discontented  ghost 
Stalk  nightly  on  his  lonely  post. — 
Such  was  his  tale.    Its  truth,  I  ween. 
Is  in  my  morning  vision  seen." — 

XIX. 
Wilfrid,  who  scorn'd  the  legend  wild, 
In  mingled  mirth  and  pity  smiled, 
Much  marvelling  that  a  breast  so  bold 
In  such  food  tale  belief  should  hold ; 
But  yet  of  Bertram  sought  to  know 
The  apparition's  form  and  show. — 
The  power  within  the  guilty  breast, 
Oft  vanquish'd,  never  quite  suppress'd. 
That  unsubdued  and  lurking  lies 
-    To  take  the  felon  by  surprise, 
And  force  him,  as  by  magic  spell. 
In  his  despite  his  guilt  to  tell, — ^ 

ind  terrify  away  all  iBtruders.  I  cannot  produce  any  othw 
an^rity  oo  which  this  custom  is  ascribed  to  them  than  that  of 
maritime  tradition,  which  is,  however,  amply  sufficient  for  the 
pnrpoees  of  poetry. 

'  All  who  are  conversant  with  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  must  remember  many  occasions  in  which  malefactors 
appear  to  have  conducted  themselves  with  a  species  of  infatuation, 
either  by  making  unnecessary  confidences  respecting  their  guilt, 
or  by  sudden  and  involuntary  allusions  to  circumstances  by  which 
it  coold  not  fail  to  be  exposed.  A  remarkable  instance  occurred 
in  the  celebrated  case  of  Eugene  Aram.  A  skeleton  being  found 
near  Knaresborough,  was  supposed,  by  the  perscHis  who  gath^rad 
/ 
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That  power  in  Bertram's  breast  awoke; 

Scarce  conscious  he  was  heard,  he  spoke; 

"'Twas  Mortham's  form,  from  foot  to  head!      ! 

His  morion,  with  the  plume  of  red, 

His  shape,  his  mien — 'twas  Mortham,  right 

As  when  I  slew  him  in  the  fight" — 

"Thou  slay  him? — thou?" — With  conscious  start 

He  heard,  then  mann'd  his  haughty  heart — 

"I  slew  him? — I! — I  had  forgot 

Thou,  stripling,  knew'st  not  of  the  plot 

But  it  is  spoken — nor  will  I 

Deed  done,  or  spoken  word,  deny. 

I  slew  him;  I!  for  thankless  pride; 

'Twas  by  this  hand  that  Mortham  died.'' 

XX. 

Wilfrid,  of  gentle  hand  and  heart, 
Averse  to  every  active  part, 

around  the  spot,  to  be  the  remains  of  one  Clarke,  who  had  disap- 
peared some  years  before,  under  circumstances  leading  to  a  sus- 
picion of  his  having  been  murdered.  One  Houseman,  who  had 
mingled  in  the  crowd,  suddenly  said,  while  looking  at  the  skele- 
ton, and  hearing  the  opinion  which  was  bjizzed  around,  "  That  is 
no  more  Dan  darkens  bone  than  it  is  mine !" — a  sentiment  ex- 
pressed so  positively,  and  with  such  peculiarity  of  manner,  as  to 
lead  all  who  heard  him  to  infer  that  he  must  necessarily  know 
where  the  real  body  had  been  interred.  Accordingly,  being 
apprehended,  he  confessed  having  assisted  Eugene  Aram  to  mur- 
der Clarke,  and  to  hide  his  body  in  Samt  Robertas  Cave.  It  hap- 
pened to  the  author  himself,  while  conversing  with  a  person 
accused  of  an  atrocious  crime,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  him 
professional  assistance  upon  his  trial,  to  hear  the  prisoner,  after 
the  most  solemn  and  reiterated  protestations  that  he  was  guilt- 
leiB,  suddenly,  and,  as  it  were,  involuntarily,  in  the  course  of  his 
qommunications,  make  such  an  admission  as  was  altogether 
ocompatMe  with  innocence. 
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But  most  averse  to  martial  broil, 

From  danger  shrunk,  and  tum'd  from  toil; 

Yet  the  meek  lover  of  the  lyre 

Nursed  one  brave  spark  of  noble  fire ; 

Against  injustice,  fraud,  or  wrong, 

His  blood  beat  high,  his  hand  wax'd  strong. 

Not  his  the  nerves  that  could  sustain. 

Unshaken,  danger,  toil,  and  pain; 

But,  when  that  spark  blazed  forth  to  flame, 

He  rose  superior  to  his  frame. 

And  now  it  came,  that  generous  nuxKl; 

And,  in  full  current  of  his  blood 

On  Bertram  he  laid  desperate  hand, 

Placed  firm  his  foot,  and  drew  his  brand. 

♦*  Should  every  fiend,  to  whom  thouVt  sold, 

Rise  in  thine  aid,  I  keep  my  hold. — 

Arouse  there,  ho !  take  spear  and  sword ! 

Attach  the  murderer  of  your  Lord ! " 

XXL 

A  moment,  fix'd  as  by  a  spell^ 
Stood  Bertram  —  It  seem'd  miracle, 
That  one  so  feeble,  soft,  and  tame, 
Set  grasp  on  warlike  Risingham. 
But  when  be  felt  a  feeble  stroke. 
The  fiend  within  the  ruffian  woke! 
To  wrench  the  sword  from  Wilfrid's  hand. 
To  dash  him  headlong  on  the  sand. 
Was  but  one  moment's  work, —  one  more 
Had  drench'd  the  blade  in  Wilfrid's  gore* 
But,  in  the  instant  it  arose. 
To  end  his  life,  his  love,  his  woes, 
A  warlike  fix-m,  that  mark'd  the  scene, 
Presents  his  ra/>ier  sheathed  between, 
f^oL./K 8 
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Parries  the  fast  descending  blow. 
And  steps  'twixt  Wilfrid  and  his  foe; 
Nor  then  unscabbarded  his  brand. 
But,  sternly  pointing  with  his  hand, 
With  monarch's  voice  forbade  the  fight, 
And  motion'd  Bertram  from  his  sight 
**  Go,  and  repent,"  he  said,  "  while  time 
Is  given  thee;  add  not  crime  to  crime." 

xxn. 

Mute,  and  uncertain,  and  amazed. 

As  on  a  vision  Bertram  gazed! 

'Twas  Mortham's  bearing,  bold  and  high, 

His  sinewy  frame,  his  falcon  eye, 

His  look  and  accent  of  command. 

The  martial  gasture  of  his  hand, 

His  stately  form,  spare-built  and  tall. 

His  war-bleach'd  locks — ^twas  Mortham  alL 

Through  Bertram's  dizzy  brain  career 

A  thousand  thoughts,  and  all  of  fear; 

His  wavering  faith  received  not  quite 

The  form  he  saw  as  Mortham's  sprite, 

But  more  he  fear'd  it,  if  it  stood 

His  lord,  in  living  flesh  and  blood. — 

What  spectre  can  the  chamel  send, 

So  dreadful  as  an  injured  friend? 

Then,  too,  the  habit  of  command, 

Used  by  the  leader  of  the  band, 

When  Risingham,  for  many  a  day, 

Had  march'd  and  fought  beneath  his  sway, 

Tamed  him — and  with  reverted  face, 

Backwards  he  bore  his  sullen  pace ; 

Oft  stopped,  and  oft  on  Mortham  stared, 

And  dark  as  rated  mastiff  glared ; 
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But  when  the  tramp  of  steeds  was  heard. 
Plunged  in  the  glen,  and  disappeared, 
Nor  longer  there  the  Warrior  stood, 
Retiring  eastward  through  the  wood ; 
But  first  to  Wilfrid  warning  gives, 
"Tell  thou  to  none  that  Mortham  lives.** 

XXIIL 

Still  rung  these  words  in  Wilfrid's  car, 

Hinting  he  knew  not  what  of  fear ; 

When  nearer  came  the  coursers'  tread, 

And,  with  his  father  at  their  head. 

Of  horsemen  arm'd  a  gallant  power 

Rein'd  up  their  steeds  before  the  tower. 

"Whence  these  pale  looks,  my  son?"  he  said; 

"Where's  Bertram?— Why  that  naked  blade?"— 

Wilfrid  ambiguously  replied, 

(For  Mortham's  charge  his  honour  tied,) 

"Bertram  is  gone — the  villain's  word 

Avouched  him  murderer  of  his  lord ! 

Even  now  we  fought — but,  when  your  tread 

Announced  you  nigh,  the  febn  fled." 

In  Wyclifie's  conscious  eye  appear 

A  guilty  hope,  a  guilty  fear; 

On  his  pale  brow  the  dewdrop  broke. 

And  his  lip  quiver'd  as  he  spoke:  — 

XXIV. 

"A  murddrerl — ^Philip  Mortham  died 
Amid  the  battle's  wildest  tide. 
Wilfrid,  or  Bertram  raves,  or  you  I 
f  et,  grant  such  strange  confession  true, 
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Pursuit  were  rain-^lct'  him  fly  far- 
Justice  must  sleep  in  civil  war.'* 
A  gallant  Youth  rode  near  his  side. 
Brave  Rokeby's  page,  in  battle  tried; 
That  morn,  an  embassy  of  weight 
He  brought  to  Barnard's  cnstle  gate, 
And  foUow'd  now  in  Wyclifie's  train, 
An  answer  for  his  lord  to  gain. 
His  steed,  whose  arch'd  and  sable  neck 
An  hundred  wreaths  of  foam  bedeck, 
Chafed  not  against  the  curb  more  high 
Than  he  at  Oswald's  cold  reply; 
He  bit  his  lip,  implored  his  saint, 
(His  the  old  faith) — then  burst  restraint 

XXV. 

"Yes!  I  beheld  his  bloody  fall. 
By  that  base  traitor's  dastard  ball, 
Just  when  I  thought  to  measure  sword, 
Presumptuous  hopel  with  Mortham's  lord. 
And  shall  the  murderer  'scape,  who  slew 
His  leader,  generous,  brave,  and  true? 
Escape,  while  on  the  dew  you  trace 
The  marks  of  his  gigantic  pace? 
No!  ere  the  siin  that  dew  shall  dry. 
False  Risingham  shall  yiedd  or  die. — 
Ring  out  the  castle  'larum  bell! 
Arouse  the  peasants  with' the  knell! 
Meantime  disperse-^ ride,  gallants,  ridel 
Beset  the  wood  on  every  side. 
But  if  among  you  one  there  be. 
That  honours  Mortham's  memory, 
[^et  him  dismount  and  follow  me! 


Ebe  on  your  crests  ait  fear  and  sbamep 
And  foul  suspicion  dog  your  name  I" 

XXVL 

Instant  to  earth  young  Redmoitd  sprung; 
Instant  on  earth  the  harness  rung 
Of  twenty  men  of  Wycliffe's  band. 
Who  waited  not  their  lord's  command. 
Redmond  his  spurs  from  buskins  drew. 
His  mantle  from  bis  shoulders  threw. 
His  pistols  in  his  belt  he  placed, 
The  green-wood  gain'd,  the  footsteps  traced, 
SLjuted  like  huntsman  to  his  hounds, 
"To  cover,  hark!" — and  in  he  bounds. 
Scarce  heard  was  Oswald's  anxious  cry, 
"Suspicion!  yes — pursue  him  —  fly — 
But  venture  not,  in  useless  strife. 
On  ruffian  desperate  of  his  life. 
Whoever  finds  him,  shoot  him  dead! 
Five  hundred  nobles  for  his  headl^ 

XXVII. 

The  horsemen  gallopM,  to  make  good 
Each  path  that  issued  from  the  wood. 
Loud  from  the  thickets  rung  the  shoiit 
Of  Redmond  and  his  eager  rout ; 
With  them  was  Wilfrid,  stung  with  ire» 
And  envying  Redmond's  martial  fire» 
And  emulous  of  fame. — But  where 
Ib  Oswald;  noble  Morthara's  heirt 
He,  bound  by  honour,  law,  add  fsuth, 
Avenger  of  his  kmsman's  deatl^t — 
8* 
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Leaning  against  the  elmin  tree. 

With  drooping  head  and  slackened  knee, 

And  clenched  teeth,  and  close-clasp'd  hands. 

In  agony  of  soul  he  stands ! 

His  downcast  eye  on  earth  is  bent. 

His  soul  to  every  sound  is  lent; 

For  in  each  shout  that  cleaves  the  air, 

May  ring  discovery  and  despair. 

xxvm. 

What  'vail'd  it  him,  that  brightly  played 
The  morning  sun  on  Mortham's  glade? 
All  se6ms  in  giddy  round  to  ride, 
Like  objects  on  a  stormy  tide. 
Seen  eddying  by  the  moonlight  dim. 
Imperfectly  to  sink  and  swim. 
What  'vail'd  it,  that  the  fair  domain, 
Its  battled  mansion,  hill,  and  plain, 
On  which  the  sun  so  brightly  shone, 
Envied  so  long,  was  now  his  own? 
The  lowest  dungeon,  in  that  hour, 
Of  Brackenbury's  dismal  tower,* 
Had  been  his  choice,  could  such  a  doom 
Have  op^'d  Mortham's  bloody  tomb! 


'  This  towei;  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  situated  nea 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  wall  which  encloses  Barnar 
Castle,  and  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  prison.  By  a: 
odd  coincidence,  it  bears  a  name  which  we  naturally  connect  wit 
imprisonment,  from  its  beiag  that  of  Sir  Robert  Brackeobur} 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London  under  Edward  IV.  and  Richai^ 
III.  There  is,  indeed,  some  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  towe; 
may  actually  ha.Y^  derived  the  name  from  that  family,  for  Si 
Robert  Brackenbury  himself  possesised  considerable  prope^  no 
ftf  from  Barnard  Casde.    *'■■•=        •  '    ■         j  •      r 
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Forced,  too,  to  turn  unwilling  ear 
To  each  surmise  of  hope  or  fear, 
Murmur'd  among  the  rustics  round, 
Who  gather'd  at  the  'larum  sound; 
He  dared  not  turn  his  head  away, 
E'en  to  look  up  to  heaven  to  pray. 
Or  call  on  hell,  in  bitter  nnood. 
For  one  sharp  death-shot  from  the  wood. 

XXIX. 

At  length  o'erpast  that  dreadful  space 
Back  straggling  came  the  scatter'd  chase; 
Jaded  and  weary,  horse  and  man, 
Return'd  the  troopers,  one  by  one. 
Wilfrid,  the  last,  arrived  to  say. 
All  trace  was  lost  of  Bertram's  way, 
Though  Redmond  still,  up  Brignall  wood, 
The  hopeless  quest  in  vain  pursued. — 
0,  fatal  doom  of  human  race ! 
What  tyrant  passions  passions  chase! 
Remorse  from  Oswald's  brow  is  gone. 
Avarice  and  pride  resume  their  throne; 
The  pang  of  instant  terror  by. 
They  dictate  thus  their  slave's  reply:- — 

XXX. 

"Ay — let  hnn  range  like  ha^y  hound* 
And  if  the  grim  wolf's  lair  be  found. 
Small  is  my  care  how  goes  the  game 
With  Redmond,  or  with  Risingham. — 
Nay,  answer  not,  thou  simple  boy! 
Thy  lair  Matilda,  all  so  coy 
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To  thee,  is  of  another  mood 

To  that  bold  youth  of  Erin's  blood. 

Thy  ditties  will  she  freely  praise, 

And  pay  thy  pains  with  courtly  phrase; 

In  a  rough  path  will  oft  command — 

Accept  at  least — thy  friendly  hand; 

His  she  avoids,  or,  urged  and  pray'd, 

Unwilling  takes  his  proffer'd  aid, 

While  conscious  passion  plainly  speaks 

In  downcast  look  and  blushing  cheeks. 

Whene'er  he  sings,  will  she  glide  nigh. 

And  all  her  soul  is  in  her  eye; 

Yet  doubts  she  still  to  tender  free 

The  wonted  words  of  courtesy. 

These  are  strong  signs!— yet  wherefore  sigl^ 

And  wipe,  efieniinate,  thine  eye? 

Thine  shall  she  be,  if  thou  attend  . 

The  counsels  of  thy  sire  and  friend. 

XXXI. 

**  Scarce  wert  thou  gone,  when  peep  of  light 
Brought  genuine  news  of  Marston*s  fight 
Brave  Cromwell  turn'd  the  doubtful  tide. 
And  conquest  bless'd  the  rightful  side; 
Three  thousand  cavaliers  lie  dead, 
Rupert  and  that  bold  Marquis  fied; 
Nobles  aud  knights,  so  proud  of  late. 
Must  fine  for  freedom  and  estate. 
Of  these,  committed  to  my  charge, 
Is  Rokeby,  prisoner  at  large; 
Redmond,  his  page,  arrived  to  say 
He  reaches  Barnard's  towers  to-day. 
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R%ht  heavy  shall  bis  ransom  be. 

Unless  that  maid  compound  with  tbee!^ 

Go  to  her  now  —  be  bold  of  cheer, 

While  her  soul  floats  'twixt  hope  and  fear; 

It  is  the  very  change  of  tide, 

When  best  the  female  heart  is  tried — 

Pride,  prejudice,  and  modesty. 

Are  in  the  current  swept  to  sea; 

And  the  bold  swain,  who  plies  his  oar. 

May  lightly  row  his  bark  to  shore." 

*  After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle 
retired  beyond  sea  in  disgust,  and  many  of  his  followers  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  made  the  best  composition  they  could  with  the 
Committees  of  Parliament  Fines  were  imposed  upon  them  in 
proporticm  to  their  estates  and  degrees  of  delinquency,  and  these 
fines  were  often  bestowed  upon  such  persons  as  had  deserved  well 
of  the  Commons.  In  some  circumstances  it  happened,  that  the 
oppressed  cavaliers  were  fain  to  form  family  alliances  with  some 
powerful  person  among  the  triumphant  party.  The  whole  of  Sir 
Robert  Howard^s  excellent  comedy  of  The  Commillee  turns  upon 
the  plot  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day  to  enrich  their  family,  by  compel- 
ling Arabella,  whn^e  estate  was  under  sequestration,  to  marry 
their  son  Abel,  as  the  price  by  which  she  was  to  compound  with 
Parliament  for  delinquency ;  that  is,  for  attachment  to  the  royal 
cause. 
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CANTO  THIRD. 


L 

The  hunting  tribes  of  air  and  earth 
Respect  the  brethren  of  their  birth ; 
Nature,  who  loves  the  claim  of  kind. 
Less  cruel  chase  to  each  assign'd. 
The  falcon,  poised  on  soaring  wing, 
Watches  the  wild  duck  by  the  spring; 
The  slow-hound  wakes  the  fox's  lair; 
The  greyhound  presses  on  the  hare ; 
The  eagle  pounces  on  the  lamb; 
The  wolf  devours  the  fleecy  dam; 
Even  tiger  fell,  and  sullen  bear. 
Their  likeness  and  their  lineage  spare, 
Man,  only  mars  kind  Nature's  plan, 
And  turns  the  fierce  pursuit  on  man; 
Plying  war's  desultory  trade. 
Incursion,  flight,  and  ambuscade. 
Since  Nimrod,  Gush's  mighty  son. 
At  first  the  bloody  game  begun. 

n. 

The  Indian,  prowling  for  his  prey. 
Who  hears  the  settler  track  his  way, 
gVouIV. 9 
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And  knows  in  distant  forest  far 

Camp  his  red  brethren  of  the  war; 

He,  when  each  double  and  disguise 

To  baffle  the  pursuit  he  tries, 

Low  crouching  now  his  head  to  hide, 

Where  swampy  streams  through  rushes  glide. 

Now  covering  with  the  wither'd  leaves 

The  foot-prints  that  the  dew  receives;' 

*  The  patience,  abstinence,  and  ingenuity,  exerted  by  the  North 
American  Indians,  when  in  pursuit  of  plunder  or  vengeance,  is 
the  most  distingnifiied  feature  in  their  character ;  and  the  acti- 
vity and  address  which  they  display  in  their  retreat,  is  equally 
surprising.  Adair,  whose  absurd  hypothesis  and  turgid  style  do 
not  affect  the  general  authenticity  of  his  anecdotes,  bos  recorded 
an  instance  which  seems  incredible. 

^  When  the  Chickasah  nation  was  engaged  in  a  former  war 
with  the  Muskohge,  one  of  their  young  warriors  set  off  against 

them  to  revenge  the  blood  of  a  near  relation He 

went  through  the  most  unfrequented  and  thick  parts  of  the  woods, 
as  such  a  dangerous  enterprise  required,  till  he  arrived  opposite 
to  the  great  and  old-beloved  town  of  refuge,  Koosah,  which  stands 
high  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  bold  river,  about  250  yards  broad, 
that  runs  by  the  late  dangerous  Albehama-Fort,  down  to  the  black 
poisoning  Mobille,  and  so  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexica  There  he 
concealed  himself  under  cover  of  the  top  of  a  fallen  pine-tree, 
in  view  of  the  ford  of  the  old  trading-path,  where  the  enemy  now 
and  then  pass  the  river  in  their  light  poplar  canoes.  All  his  war- 
store  of  provisions  consisted  in  three  stands  of  barbicued  venison, 
till  he  had  an  opportunity  to  revenge  blood,  and  return  home.  He 
waited  with  watchfulness  and  patience  almost  three  days,  when 
n  young  man,  a  woman,  and  a  girl,  passed  a  little  wide  of  him 
about  an  hour  before  sunset.  The  former  he  shot  down,  toma- 
liawked  the  other  two,  and  scalped  each  of  them  in  a  trice,  in  full 
view  of  the  town.  By  way  of  bravado,  he  shaked  the  scalps 
before  them,  sounding  the  awful  death-whoop,  and  set  off  akmg 
the  trading-path,  trusting  to  his  heels,  while  a  great  many  of  die 
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He,  skill'd  in  every  sylvan  guile, 
Knows  not,  nor  tries,  such  various  wile. 
As  Risingham,  when  on  the  wind 
Arose  the  loud  pursuit  behind. 
In  Redesdale  his  youth  had  heard 
Each  art  her  wily  dalesmen  dared. 
When  Rooken-edge,  and  Redswair  high, 
To  bugle  rung  and  blood-hound's  cry,* 


enemy  ran  to  their  arms  and  gave  chase.  Seven  miles  from  thence 
he  entered  the  great  blue  ridge  of  the  Apalache  Mountains. 
About  an  hour  before  day  he  had  nm  over  seventy  miles  of  that 
moontainoos  tract;  then,  afler  sleeping  two  hours  in  a  sitting 
posture,  leaning  his  back  against  a  tree,  he  set  off  again  wi^ 
fresh  speed.  As  he  threw  away  the  venison  when  he  found  him- 
aelf  pursued  by  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to  support  nature  with 
such  herbs,  roots,  and  nuts,  as  his  sharp  eyes,  with  a  running 
glance,  directed  him  to  snatch  up  in  his  course.  Though  I  often 
have  rode  that  war-path  alone,  when  delay  might  have  proved 
dangerous,  and  with  as  fine  and  strong  horses  as  any  in  America, 
it  took  me  five  days  to  ride  from  the  aforesaid  Koosah  to  this 
^ghtly  warrior^s  place  in  the  Chickasah  country,  the  distance 
of  900  computed  miles ;  yet  he  ran  it,  and  got  home  safe  and  well 
at  about  eleven  o'clock  of  the  third  day,  which  was  only  one  day 
and  a  half  and  two  nights." —  Adair's  History  of  the  American 
Indians.     Lond.  1775,  4to.  p.  395. 

*  **  What  manner  of  cattle-stealers  they  are  that  inhabit  these 
valleys  in  the  marches  of  both  kingdoms,  John  Lesley,  a  Scotche 
man  himself  and  Bishop  of  Ross,  will  inform  you.  They  sally 
OQt  of  their  own  borders  in  the  night,  in  troops,  through  unfi«- 
quented  by-ways  and  many  intricate  windings.  All  tlie  day-time 
they  refiresh  themselves  and  their  horses  in  lurking  holes  they  had 
pitched  upon  before,  till  they  arrive  in  the  dark  in  those  |>l:<ccs 
they  have  a  design  upon.  As  soon  as  they  have  seized  upon  the 
booty,  they,  in  like  manner,  return  home  in  the  night,  through 
Uind  way.s,  and  fetching  many  a  compass.  The  more  skilful  any 
captain  is  to  pass  through  those  wild  deserts,  crooked  turnings 
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Announcing  Jedwood-axe  and  spear. 
And  Lid'sdale  riders  in  the  rear; 
And  well  his  venturous  life  had  proved 
The  lessons  that  his  childhood  loved* 


and  deep  precipices,  in  the  thickest  mists,  bis  reputation  is  the 
greater,  and  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  an  excellent  head. 
And  they  are  so  very  cunninor,  that  they  seldom  have  their  booty 
taken  from  them,  unless  sometimes  when,  by  the  help  of  blood- 
hounds following  them  exactly  upon  the  tract,  they  may  chance 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  adversaries.  When  being  taken, 
they  have  so  much  persuasive  eloquence,  and  so  many  smooth 
insinuating  words  at  command,  that  if  they  do  not  move  their 
judges,  nay,  and  even  their  adversaries,  (notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  their  natures,)  to  have  mercy,  yet  they  incite  them 
to  admiration  and  compassion.** — Camden^s  Britannia, 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Tyne  and  Reed  were,  in 
ancient  times,  so  inordinately  addicted  to  these  depredations,  that 
in  1564,  the  Incorporated  Merchant-adventurers  of  Newcastle 
made  a  law  that  none  born  in  these  districts  should  be  admitted 
apprentice.  The  inhabitants  are  stated  to  be  so  generally  ad- 
dicted to  rapine,  that  no  faith  should  be  reposed  in  those  proceed- 
ing from  "  such  lewde  and  wicked  progenitors."  This  regulaticm 
continued  to  stand  unrepealed  until  1771.  A  beggar,  in  an  old 
play,  describes  himself  as  "  bom  in  Redesdale,  in  Northumber- 
land, and  come  out  of  a  wight-riding  surname,  called  the  Robsons, 
good  honest  men  and  true,  saving  a  little  shifting  for  their  livings 
€hd  help  them ! " —  a  description  which  would  have  applied  to 
most  Borderers  on  both  sides. 

Reidswair,  famed  for  a  skirmish  to  which  it  gives  name,  [see 
Border  Minstrelsy,]  is  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Carter-Fell,  which 
divides  England  from  Scotland.  The  Rooken  Is  a  place  npoD 
Reed  water.  Bertram,  being  described  as  a  native  of  these  dales, 
where  the  habits  of  hostile  depredation  long  survived  the  unioo 
of  the  crowns,  may  have  been,  in  some  degree,  prepared  by 
education  for  the  exercise  of  a  similar  trade  in  the  wars  of  the 
Bucaniers. 
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III. 
Oft  had  he  shown,  in  climes  afar, 
Each  attribute  of  roving  war; 
The  sharpened  ear,  the  piercing  eye, 
The  quick  resolve  in  danger  nigh; 
The  speed,  that  in  the  flight  or  chase. 
Outstripped  the  ChariVs  rapid  race; 
The  steady  brain,  the  sinewy  limb. 
To  leap,  to  climb,  to  dive,  to  swim; 
The  iron  frame,  inured  to  bear 
Each  dire  inclemency  of  air. 
Nor  less  confirmed  to  undergo 
Fatigue's  faint  chill,  and  famine's  throe. 
These  arts  he  proved,  his  hfe  to  save, 
Id  peril  oft  by  land  and  wave. 
On  Arawaca's  desert  shore, 
Or  where  La  Plata's  billows  roar. 
When  oft  the  sons  of  vengeful  Spain, 
Track'd  the  marauder's  steps  in  vain. 
These  arts,  in  Indian  warfare  tried. 
Must  save  him  now  by  Greta's  side. 

IV. 
Twas  then,  in  hour  of  utmost  need, 
He  proved  his  courage,  art,  and  speed. 
Now  slow  he  stalk'd  with  stealthy  pace. 
Now  started  forth  in  rapid  race, 
Oft  doubling  back  in  mazy  train. 
To  blind  the  trace  the  dews  retab; 
Now  clombe  the  rocks  projecting  high, 
To  baffle  the  pursuer's  eye; 
Now  sought  the  stream,  whosq  brawling  sound 
The  echo  of  his  footsteps  drown'd* 
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But  if  the  forest  verge  be  nears, 

There  trample  steeds,  and  glimmer  spears; 

If  deeper  down  the  copse  he  drew. 

He  heard  the  rangers'  loud  halloo, 

Beating  each  cover  while  they  came. 

As  if  to  start  the  sylvan  ganrie. 

Twas  then — like  tiger  close  beset 

At  every  pass  with  toil  and  net, 

'Countered,  where'er  he  turns  his  glare, 

By  clashing  arms  and  torches'  flare. 

Who  meditates,  with  furious  bound, 

To  burst  on  hunter,  horse,  and  hound, — 

Twas  then  that  Bertram's  soul  arose. 

Prompting  to  rush  upon  his  foes: 

But  as  that  crouching  tiger,  cow'd 

By  braudisb'd  steel  and  shouting  crowd. 

Retreats  beneath  the  jungle's  shroud, 

Bertram  suspends  his  purpose  stern, 

And  couches  in  the  brake  and  fern, 

Hiding  his  face,  lest  foemen  spy 

The  sparkle  of  his  swarthy  eye.' 


*  After  one  of  the  recent  battles,  in  which  the  Irish  rebels  wei 
defeated,  one  of  their  most  active  leaders  was  found  in  a  bog,  i 
which  he  was  immersed  up  to  the  shoulders,  while  his  head  wj 
concealed  by  an  impending  ledge  of  turf.  Being  detected  ai 
seized,  notwithstanding  his  precaution,  be  became  solicitous 
know  how  his  retreat  had  been  discovered.  '*I  caught 
answered  the  Sutherland  Highlander,  by  whom  be  was  takei 
^  the  sparkle  of  your  eye."  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  mai 
hares  upon  their  form  usually  discover  them  by  the  same  ci 
cumstance.* 

1  [Sir  Walter  Scott  continued  to  be  fond  of  courtfng  bares  long  after  1m  lu 
laidj^fle  all  otl^r  fieldrsporta,  and  he  used  to  say  jocularly,  that  be  bad  mo 
plearara'in  being  considered  an  excellent  finder,  than  in  all  his  reputation  M 
tr9uveur.  —  En.]  ■'■•         i    ■     ■    •  •  •  I 
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V. 

Then  Bertram  might  the  bearing  trace 
Of  the  bold  youth  who  led  the  chase; 
Who  paused  to  list  for  every  sound, 
Climb'd  every  height  to  look  around. 
Then  rushing  on  with  naked  sword, 
Each  dingle's  bosky  depths  explored, 
Twas  Redmond — by  the  azure  eye; 
'Twas  Redmond — by  the  locks  that  fly 
Disorder'd  from  his  glowing  cheek; 
Mien,  face,  and  form,  young  Redmond  speak 
A  form  more  active,  light,  and  strong, 
Ne'er  shot  the  ranks  of  war  along ; 
The  modest,  yet  the  manly  mien. 
Might  grace  the  court  of  maiden  queen ; 
A  face  more  fair  you  well  might  find,' 
For  Redmond's  knew  the  sun  and  wind, 
Nor  boasted,  from  their  tinge  when  free. 
The  charm  of  regularity ; 
But  every  feature  had  the  power 
To  aid  the  expression  of  the  hour: 
Whether  gay  wit,  and  humour  sly. 
Danced  laughing  in  his  light-blue  eye; 
Or  bended  brow,  and  glance  of  fire, 
And  kiiidling  cheek,  spoke  Erin's  ire; 
Or  soft  and  sadden'd  glances  show 
His  ready  sympathy  with  woe; 
Or  in  tb$tt  wayward  mood  of  mind, 
When  various  feelings  are  combined, 

'  [These  »ix  couplets  were  often  quoted  by  the  late  Lord  Kin- 
oedder  as  giving  in  his  opinion  an  excellent.portrait  of  the  author 
himself.— Ed.] 
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When  joy  and  sorrow  mingle  near, 

And  hope's  bright  wings  are  checked  by  feart 

And  rising  doubts  keep  transport  down. 

And  anger  lends  a  short-lived  frown; 

In  that  strange  mood  which  maids  approve 

Even  when  they  dare  not  call  it  love; 

With  every  change  his  features  play'd, 

As  aspens  show  the  light  and  shade. 

VI. 

Well  Risingham  young  Redmond  knew: 
And  much  he  marvell'd  that  the  crew, 
Roused  to  revenge  bold  Mortham  dead. 
Were  by  that  Mortham's  foeman  led; 
For  never  felt  his  soul  the  woe, 
That  wails  a  generous  foeman  low. 
Far  less  that  sense  of  justice  strong. 
That  wreaks  a  generous  foeman's  wrong. 
But  small  his  leisure  now  to  pause; 
Redmond  is  first,  whate'er  the  cause: 
And  twice  that  Redmond  came  so  near 
Where  Bertram  couch'd  like  hunted  deer, 
The  very  boughs  his  steps  displace, 
Rustled  against  the  ruffian's  face. 
Who,  desperate,  twice  prepared  to  start. 
And  plunge  his  dagger  in  his  heart! 
But  Redmond  turn'd  a  different  way, 
And  the  bent  boughs  resumed  their  sway, 
And  Bertram  held  it  wise,  unseen. 
Deeper  to  plunge  in  coppice  green. 
Thus,  circled  in  his  coil,  the  snake, 
When  roving  hunters  beat  the  brake. 
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Watches  with  red  and  glistening  eye, 
Prepared,  if  heedless  step  draw  nigh, 
With  forked  tongue  and  venom'd  fang 
Instant  to  dart  the  deadly  pang; 
But  if  the  intruders  turn  aside, 
Away  his  coils  unfolded  glide. 
And  through  the  deep  savannah  wind. 
Some  undisturbed  retreat  to  find. 

VII. 
But  Bertram,  as  he  backward  drew. 
And  heard  the  loud  pursuit  renew. 
And  Redmond's  hollo  on  the  wind. 
Oft  mutter  d  in  his  savage  mind — 
^  Redmond  O'Neale !  were  thou  and  I 
Alone  this  day's  event  to  try. 
With  not  a  second  here  to  see, 
But  the  grey  cliff  and  oaken  tree, — 
That  voice  of  thine,  that  shouts  so  loud, 
Should  ne'er  repeat  its  summons  proud! 
No!  nor  e'er  try  its  melting  power 
Again  in  maiden*s  summer  bower*" 
Eluded,  now  behind  him  die, 
Faint  and  nrK)re  faint,  each  hostile  cry; 
He  stands  in  Scargill  wood  alone. 
Nor  hears  he  now  a  harsher  tone 
Than  the  hoarse  cushat's  plaintive  cry, 
Or  Greta's  sound  that  murmurs  by; 
And  on  the  dale,  so  lone  and  wild. 
The  summer  sun  in  quiet  smiled. 

VIII. 
He  listen'd  long  with  anxious  heart. 
Ear  bent  to  hear,  and  foot  to  start, 
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Andy  while  his  stretch'd  attention  glows. 

Refused  his  weary  frame  repose. 

'Twas  silence  all  —  he  laid  him  down, 

Where  purple  heath  profusely  strovvn, 

And  throat  wort  with  its  azure  bell,' 

And  moss  and  thyme  his  cushion  swelL 

There,  spent  with  toil,  he  listless  eyed 

The  course  of  Greta's  playful  tide ; 

Beneath,  her  banks  now  eddying  dun. 

Now  brightly  gleaming  to  the  sun. 

As,  dancing  over  rock  and  stone. 

In  yellow  light  her  currents  shone. 

Matching  in  hue  the  favourite  gem 

Of  Albin's  mountain-diadem. 

Then,  tired  to  watch  the  current's  play. 

He  turn'd  his  weary  eyes  awciy. 

To  where  the  bank  opposing  show'd 

Its  huge,  square  clifi^  through  shaggy  wood. 

One,  prominent  above  the  rest, 

Rear'd  to  the  sun  its  pale  grey  breast: 

Around  its  broken  summit  grew 

The  hazel  rude,  and  sable  yew; 

A  thousand  varied  lichens  dyed 

Its  waste  and  weather-beaten  side, 

And  round  its  rugged  basis  lay, 

By  time  or  thunder  rent  away, 

Fragments,  that,  from  its  frontlet  torn, 

Were  mantled  now  by  verdant  thorn. 


*  The  Campanula  Latifoliay  grand  throatwort,  or  Canterbury 
bells,  grows  in  profusion  upon  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  riva 
Greta,  where  it  divides  the  manors  of  Brignall  and  Scargill,  about 
three  miles  above  Oreta  Bridge. 
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Sucb  was  the  scene's  wild  majesty, 
That  fill'd  stern  Bertram's  gazing  eye. 

IX. 
In  sullen  mood  he  lay  reclined, 
Revolving,  in  his  stormy  mind, 
The  felon  deed,  the  fruitless  guilt, 
His  patron's  blood  by  treason  spilt; 
A  crime,  it  seems,  so  dire  and  dread. 
That  it  had  power  to  wake  the  dead. 
Then,  pondering  on  his  life  betray 'd 
By  Oswald's  art  to  Redmond's  blade. 
In  treacherous  purpose  to  withhold. 
So  seem'd  it,  Mortham's  promised  gold, 
A  deep  and  full  revenge  he  vow'd 
On  Redmond,  forward,  fierce,  and  proud; 
Revenge  on  Wilfrid — on  his  sire 
Redoubled  vengeance,  swift  and  dire!— 
If,  in  such  mood,  (as  legends  say. 
And  well  believed  that  simple  day,) 
The  Enemy  of  Man  has  power 
To  profit  by  the  evil  hour, 
Here  stood  a  wretch,  prepared  to  change 
His  soul's  redemption  for  revenge!* 

*  It  is  agreed  by  all  the  writers  upon  magic  and  witchcraft, 
that  revenge  was  the  most  common  motive  for  the  pretended 
compact  between  Satan  and  his  vassals.  The  ingenuity  of  Regi- 
nald Scot  has  very  happily  stated  how  such  an  opinion  came  to 
root  itself,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  public  and  of  the  judges, 
but  even  in  that  of  the  poor  wretches  themselves  who  were 
tccused  of  sorcery,  and  were  often  firm  believers  in  their  own 
power  and  their  own  guilt. 

**One  sort  of  such  as  are  said  to  be  witches,  are  women 
which  be  commonly  old,  lame,  blear-eyed,  pale,  foul,  and  MY  of 
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But  though  his  vowg,  with  such  a  fire 
Of  earnest  and  intense  desire 


wrinkles ;  poor,  sullen,  superstitious,  or  papists,  or  such  as  know 
no  religion ;  in  whose  drowsie  minds  the  devil  hath  gotten  a  fine 
seat;  so  as  what  mischief,  mischance,  calamity,  or  slaughter  is 
brought  to  pass,  they  are  easily  perswaded  the  same  is  done  by 
themselves,  imprinting  in  their  minds  an  earnest  and  constant 
imagination  thereof.  .  -  -  -  These  go  from  house  to  house,  and 
from  door  to  door,  lor  a  pot  of  milk,  yest,  drink,  pottage,  or  some 
such  relief,  without  the  which  they  could  hardly  live;  neither 
obtaining  for  their  service  or  pains,  nor  yet  by  their  art,  nor  yet 
at  the  devil's  hands,  (with  whom  they  are  said  to  make  a  perfect 
and  visible  bargain,)  either  beauty,  money,  promotion,  wealth, 
pleasure,  honour,  knowledge,  learning,  or  any  other  benefit  what- 
soever. 

"  It  falleth  out  many  a  time,  that  neither  their  necessities  nor 
their  expectation  is  answered  or  served  in  those  places  where 
they  beg  or  borrow,  but  rather  their  lewdness  is  by  their  neigh- 
bours reproved.  And  farther,  in  tract  of  time  the  witch  waxeth 
odious  and  tedious  to  her  neighbours,  and  they  again  are  despised 
and  despited  of  her;  so  as  sometimes  she  curseth  one,  and  some- 
times another,  and  that  from  the  master  of  the  house,  his  wife, 
children,  cattle,  &c.,  to  the  little  pig  that  lieth  in  the  stie.  Thus, 
in  process  of  time,  they  have  all  displeased  her,  and  she  hath 
wished  evil  luck  unto  them  all :  perhaps  with  curses  and  impre- 
cations made  in  form.  Doubtless  (at  length)  some  of  her  neigh- 
bours die  or  fall  sick,  or  some  of  their  children  are  visited  with 
diseases  that  vex  them  strangely,  as  apoplexies,  epilepsies,  con- 
vulsions, hot  fevers,  worms,  &c.,  which,  by  ignorant  parents,  are 
supposed  to  be  the  vengeance  of  witches. 

"  The  witch  on  the  other  side,  expecting  her  neighbours'  mis- 
chances, and  seeing  things  sometimes  come  to  pass  according  tx> 
her  wishes,  curses,  and  incantations,  (for  Bodin  himself  confesses, 
that  not  above  two  in  a  hundred  of  their  witchings  or  wishings 
take  effect,)  being  called  before  a  justice,  by  due  examination  of 
the  circumstances,  is  driven  to  see  her  imprecations  and  desires, 
sod  her  neighbours'  harms  and  losses,  to  concur,  and,  as  it  were, 
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For  vengeance  dark  and  fell,  were  made. 
As  well  might  reach  bell's  lowest  shade. 
No  deeper  clouds  the  grove  embrowo'd. 
No  nether  thunders  shook  the  ground;— 
The  demon  knew  his  vassaPs  heart, 
And  spared  temptation's  needless  art 

X. 
Oft,  mingled  with  the  direful  theme, 
Came  Mortham's  form — Was  it  a  dream? 
Or  had  he  seen,  in  vision  true, 
That  very  Mortham  whom  he  slew? 
Or  had  in  living  flesh  appearM 
The  only  man  on  earth  he  fear'd? — 
To  try  the  mystic  cause  intent. 
His  eyes,  that  on  the  cliff  were  bent, 
'Cbuntcr'd  at  once  a  dazzling  glance, 
Like  sunbeam  flash'd  from  sword  or  lance. 
At  once  he  started  as  for  fight. 
But  not  a  foeman  was  in  sight; 
He  heard  the  cushat's  murmur  hoarse. 
He  heard  the  river's  sounding  course; 
The  solitary  woodlands  lay, 
As  slumbering  in  the  summer  ray. 
He  gazed,  like  lion  roused,  around. 
Then  sunk  again  upon  the  ground. 

to  take  effect;  and  so  confesseth  that  she  (as  a  goddess)  hath 
kougfat  sacb  things  to  pass.  Wherein  not  only  she,  but  th^ 
BccoBer,  and  also  the  jastice,  are  foully  deceived  and  abused,  as 
being,  through  her  confession,  and  other  circumstances,  peiw 
■waded  (to  the  injury  of  God*s  glory)  that  she  hath  done,  or  can 
do,  that  which  is  proper  only  to  God  himself.'* —  Scot's  DtMCtH 
ttnfof  Wiiehcrmft,  Jjofod.  1655,  fol.  p.  4,  5. 
h  Vol.  IV. 20 
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Twas  bot,  he  thought,  some  fitful  beam. 
Glanced  sudden  from  the  sparkling  stream; 
Then  plunged  him  from  his  gloomj  train 
Of  ill-connected  thoughts  again, 
Until  a  voice  behind  him  cried, 
"Bertram!   well  met  on  Greta  side.'* 


XL 
Instant  his  sword  was  in  his  hand. 
As  instant  sunk  the  ready  brand; 
Yet,  dubious  still,  opposed  he  stood 
To  him  that  issued  from  the  wood: 
"GuyDenzil! — is  it  thou?"  he  said; 
"Do  we  two  meet  in  Scargill  shade!  — 
Stand  back  a  space  I  —  thy  purpose  show, 
Whether  thou  comest  as  friend  or  foe. 
Report  hath  said,  that  Denzil's  name 
From  Rokeby's  band  was  razed  with  shame." — 
"A  shame  I  owe  that  hot  O'Neale, 
Who  told  his  knight,  in  peevish  zeal, 
Of  my  marauding  on  the  clowns 
Of  Calverley  and  Bradford  downs.* 


*  The  troops  of  the  King,  when  they  first  took  the  field,  were 
as  well  disciplined  as  could  be  expected  from  circumstances.  But 
as  the  circumstances  of  Charles  became  less  favourable,  and  his 
ftmds  for  regularly  paying  his  forces  decreased,  habits  of  military 
license  prevailed  among  them  in  greater  excess.  Lacy  the 
player,  who  served  his  master  during  the  Civil  War,  brought  out, 
after  the  Restoration,  a  piece  called  The  Old  Troop,  in  which  be 
seems  to  have  commemorated  some  real  incidents  which  occurred 
in  his  military  career.  The  names  of  the  officers  of  the  Trcop 
iofllciently  express  their  habits.  We  have  Flea-flint  Plander- 
Master-General,  Captain  Ferret-farm,  and  Quarter-Master  Bom* 
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I  reck  not    In  a  war  to  strive, 

Where,  save  the  leaders,  none  can  thrive. 

Suits  iH  my  mood;  and  better  game  ^ 

Awaits  us  both,  if  tbou'rt  the  same 

UDscrupulous,  bold  Risiogham, 

Who  watch'd  with  me  iu  midnight  dark» 

To  snatch  a  deer  from  Rokeby-park. 

How  think'st  thou?" — "Speak  thy  purpose  out; 

I  k)ve  not  mystery  or  doubt." — 

XIL 

"Then,  list — Not  far  there  lurk  a  crew 

Of  trusty  comrades,  staunch  and  true, 

Glean'd  from  both  factions  —  Roundheads,  freed 

From  cant  of  sermon  and  of  creed ; 

And  Cavaliers,  whose  souls,  like  mine. 

Spurn  at  the  bonds  of  discipline. 

Wiser,  we  judge,  by  dale  and  wold, 

A  warfare  of  our  own  to  hold. 

Than  breathe  our  last  on  battle-down, 

For  cloak  or  surplice,  mace  or  crown. 

Our  schemes  are  laid,  our  purpose  set, 

A  chief  and  leader  lack  we  yet. — 

Thou  art  a  wanderer,  it  is  said; 

For  Mortham's  death,  thy  steps  way-laid, 

drop.  The  officers  of  the  Troop  are  in  league  with  these  wor- 
thies, and  connive  at  their  plundering  the  country  for  a  suitable 
■hare  in  the  booty.  All  this  was  undoubtedly  drawn  from  the 
life,  which  Lacy  had  an  opportunity  to  study.  The  moral  of  the 
whole  is  comprehended  in  a  rebuke  given  to  the  lieutenant,  whose 
disorders  in  the  country  are  said  to  prejudice  the  King's  cause 
more  than  his  courage  in  the  field  could  recompense.  The  piece 
is  by  no  means  void  of  farcical  humour. 
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Thy  head  at  price — so  say  onr  spies. 

Who  range  the  valley  in  disguise. 

Join  then  with  us:  —  thoi]^h  wild  debate 

And  wrangling  rend  our  infant  state, 

Each,  to  an  equal  loath  to  bow, 

Will  yield  to  chief  renown'd  as  thou.** — 

xin. 

"Even  now,"  thought  Bertram,  "passion-stirred, 

I  call'd  on  hell,  and  hell  has  heard!* 

What  lack  I,  vengeance  to  command, 

But  of  staunch  comrades  such  a  band  ? 

•This  Oenzil,  vow'd  to  every  evil. 

Might  read  a  lesson  to  the  devil. 

Well,  be  it  so!  each  knave  and  fo<d  . 

Shall  serve  as  my  revenge's  tooL"— r. 

Aloud,  "I  take  thy  proffer,  Guy, 

But  tell  me  where  thy  comrades  lie?" — 

"Not  far  from  hencV  Guy  Denzil  said; 

"Descend,  and  cross  the  river's  bed. 

Where  rises  yonder  cliff  so  grey." — 

"  Do  thou,"  said  Bertram,  "  lead  the  way." 

Then  mutter'd,  "  It  is  best  make  sure ; 

Guy  Denzil's  faith  was  never  pure." 

He  follow'd  down  the  steep  descent. 

Then  through  the  Greta's  streams  they  went; 

And,  when  they  reach'd  the  farther  shore. 

They  stood  the  lonely  cliff  before. 


>[.  .  .  .''I  but  halfwish'd 
l\i  Me  the  deTil,  and  he'e  here  already." 

Otway.] 
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XIV. 
With  wonder  Bertram  heard  within 
The  flinty  rock  a  murmur'd  din; 
But  when  Guy  pulPd  the  wilding  spray. 
And  brambles,  from  its  base  away, 
He  saw,  appearing  to  the  air, 
A  little  entrance,  low  and  square. 
Like  opening  cell  of  hermit  lone. 
Dark,  winding  through  the  living  stone. 
Here  enter'd  Denzil,  Bertram  here; 
And  loud  and  louder  on  their  ear, 
As  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
Resounded  shouts  of  boisterous  mirth. 
Of  old,  the  cavern  strait  and  rude. 
In  slaty  rock  the  peasant  hew'd; 
And  Brignall's  woods,  and  Scargill's,  wave. 
E'en  now,  o'er  many  a  sister  cave,' 
Where,  far  within  the  darksome  rift. 
The  wedge  and  lever  ply  their  thrift 
But  war  had  silenced  rural  trade. 
And  the  deserted  .mine  was  made 
The  banquet-hall  and  fortress  too. 
Of  Denzil  and  his  desperate  crew. — 
There  Guilt  his  anxious  revel  kept; 
There,  on  his  sordid  pallet,  slept 
Guilt-born  Excess,  the  goblet  drain'd 
Still  in  his  slumbering  grasp  retained ; 

*  The  banks  of  the  Greta,  below  Rutherford  Bridge,  abound  in 
ieams  of  greyish  slate,  which  are  wrought  in  some  places  to  a 
very  great  depth  under  ground,  thus  forming  artificial  caverns, 
which,  when  the  seam  has  been  exhausted,  are  gradually  hidden 
by  the  underwood  which  grows  in  profusion  upon  the  romantic 
banks  of  the  river.  In  times  of  public  confusion,  they  might  be 
well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  banditti. 
10* 
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Regret  was  there,  his  eye  stUl  cast 
With  vain  repining  on  the  past; 
Among  the  feasters  waited  near 
Sorrow,  and  unrepentant  Fear, 
And  Blasphemy,  to  frenzy  driven, 
With  his  own  crimes  reproaching  heaven; 
While  Bertram  show'd,  amid  the  crew, 
The  Master  Fiend  that  Milton  drew. 

XV. 

Hark !  the  loud  revel  wakes  again. 
To  greet  the  leader  of  the  train. 
Behold  the  group  by  the  pale  lamp, 
That  struggles  with  the  earthy  damp. 
By  what  strange  features  Vice  hath  known, 
To  single  out  and  mark  her  own! 
Yet  some  there  are,  whose  brows  retain 
Less  deeply  stamp'd  her  brand  and  stain. 
See  yon  pale  stripling!  when  a  boy, 
A  mother's  pride,  a  father's  joy ! 
Now,  'gainst  the  vault's  rude  walls  reclined, 
An  early  image  fills  his  mind: 
The  cottage,  once  his  sire's,  he  sees, 
Embower'd  upon  the  bank  of  Tees ; 
He  views  sweet  Winstoun's  woodland  scene, 
And  shares  the  dance  on  Gainford-green. 
A  tear  is  springing — but  the  zest 
Of  some  wild  tale,  or  brutal  jest. 
Hath  to  loud  laughter  stirr'd  the  rest 
•    On  him  they  call,  the  aptest  mate 
For  jovial  song  and  merry  feat : 
Fa&t  flies  his  dream — with  dauntless  air 
As  one  victorious  o'er  despair, 


He  bids  the  ruddy  tup  go  n>und« 

Till  sense  and  sorrow  both  are  drown'd; 

And  soon,  in  merry  wassail,  he. 

The  life  of  all  their  revelry, 

Peals  his  loud  song! — The  muse  has  found 

Her  blossonns  on  the  wildest  ground, 

'Mid  noxious  weeds  at  random  strew'd, 

Themselves  all  profitless  and  rude, — 

With  desperate  merriment  he  sung, 

The  cavern  to  the  chorus  rung; 

Yet  mingled  with  his  reckless  glee 

Remorse's  bitter  agony. 

XVI. 

Song. 
0,  Brignall  banks  are  wild  and  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  are  green, 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there, 

Would  grace  a  summer  queen. 
And  as  I  rode  by  Dalton-hall, 

Beneath  the  turrets  high, 
A  Maiden  on  the  castle  wall 

Was  singing  merrily, — 

CHORUS. 

"O,  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair, 

And  Greta  woods  are  green; 
I'd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there, 

Than  reign  our  English  queen."— 

"If,  Maiden,  Ihou  would'st  wend  with  me, 
To  leave  both  tower  and  town. 

Thou  first  must  guess  what  life  lead  we. 
That  dwell  by  dale  and  down ' 
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And  if  tbou  canst  that  riddle  read, 
As  read  full  well  you  may,  ^ 

Then  to  the  greenwood  shalt  thou  speed, 
As  blithe  as  Queen  of  May/' — 

CHORUS. 

Yet  sung  she,  ^'Brignall  banks  are  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  are  green ; 
I'd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there. 

Than  reign  our  English  queen. 

XVII. 
"I  read  you,  by  your  bugle-horn, 

And  by  your  palfrey  good, 
I  read  you  for  a  Ranger  sworn. 

To  keep  the  king's  greenwood." — 
"A  Ranger,  lady,  winds  his  horn, 

And  'tis  at  peep  of  light; 
His  blast  is  heard  at  merry  morn. 

And  mine  at  dead  of  night." — 

CHORUS. 

Yet  sung  she,  "Brignall  banks  are  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  are  gay; 
I  would  I  were  with  Edmund  there, 

To  reign  his  Queen  of  May ! 

''With  burnishM  brand  and  musketoon. 

So  gallantly  you  come, 
I  read  you  for  a  bold  Dragoon, 

That  lists  the  tuck  of  drum." — 
"  I  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum. 

No  more  the  trumpet  hear; 
But  when  the  beetle  sounds  his  hum, 

My  comrades  take  the  spear. 
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CHORUS. 

''Ancly  O!  though  Brignall  hanks  be  fau-. 

And  Greta  woods  he  gay, 
Tet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dare. 

Would  reign  my  Queen  of  May ! 

XVHL 
**  Maiden !  a  nameless  life  I  lead, 

A  nameless  death  I'll  die; 
The  fiend,  whose  lantern  lights  the  mead. 

Were  better  mate  than  I! 
And  when  I'm  with  my  comrades  met, 

Beneath  the  greenwood  bough. 
What  once  we  were  we  all  forget. 

Nor  think  what  we  are  now. 

CHORUS. 

'<Yet  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair. 

And  Greta  woods  are  green. 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there 

Would  grace  a  summer  queen." 

When  Edmimd  c.e^ised  his  simple  song,  . 
Was  silence  on. the  sullen  throng, 
Till  waked  some  ruder  mate  their  glee 
With  note  of  coarser  minstrelsy. 
But,  far  apart,  in  dark  divan, 
Denzil  and  Bertram  many  a  plan. 
Of  import  foul  and  fierce,  designed, 
While  still  on  Bertram's  grasping  mind 
The  wealth  of  murder'd  Mortham  hung; 
Though  half  he  fear'd  his  daring  tongue, 
When  it  should  give  his  wishes  birth, 
Might  raise  a  spectre  from  the  earth! 
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XIX. 

At  length  his  wondrous  tale  he  told: 

When,  scornful,  smiled  his  comrade  bold; 

For,  train'd  in  license  of  a  court, 

Religion's  self  was  Denzil's  sport; 

Then  judge  in  what  contempt  he  held 

The  visionary  tales  of  eld! 

His  awe  for  Bertram  scarce  repressed 

The  imbeliever's  sneering  jest. 

"*Twere  hard,"  he  said,  "for  sage  or  seer, 

To  spell  the  subject  of  your  fear; 

Nor  do  I  boast  the  art  renown'd, 

Vision  and  omen  to  expound. 

Yet,  faith  if  I  must  needs  a  fiord 

To  spectre  watching  treasured  hoard. 

As  bandog  keeps  his  master's  roof. 

Bidding  the  plunderer  stand  aloof. 

This  doubt  remains — thy  goblin  gaunt 

Hath  chosen  ill  his  ghostly  haunt; 

For  why  his  guard  on  Mortham  hold, 

When  Rokeby  castle  hath  the  gold 

Thy  patron  won  on  Indian  soil. 

By  stealth,  by  piracy,  and  spoil  T'— 

XX. 

At  this  he  paused — for  angry  shame 

Lower'd  on  the  brow  of  Risingham. 

He  blush'd  to  think,  that  he  should  seem 

Asserter  of  an  airy  dream. 

And  gave  his  wrath  another  theme. 

"Denzil,"  he  says,  "though  lowly  laid. 

Wrong  not  the  memory  of  the  dead; 
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Fott  while  be  lived,  at  Moiiham's  look 

Thy  very  soul,  Guy  Denzil,  shook ! 

And  when  he  tax'd  thy  breach  of  word 

To  yon  fair  Rose  of  AUenford, 

I  saw  thee  crouch  like  chastenM  hound, 

Whose  back  the  huntsman's  lash  hath  found. 

Nor  dare  to  Call  his  foreign  wealth 

The  spoil  of  piracy  or  stealth ; 

He  won  it  bravely  with  his  brand. 

When  Spain  waged  warfare  with  our  land.^ 

Mark,  too — I  brook  no  idle  jeer. 

Nor  couple  Bertram's  name  with  fear; 

Mine  is  but  half  the  demon's  lot, 

For  I  believe,  but  tremble  not. — 

Enough  of  tliis.  —  Say,  why  this  hoard 

Thou  deem'st  at  Rokeby  castle  stored; 

Or  think'st  that  Mortham  would  bestow 

His  treasure  with  his  faction's  foe?" 

XXI. 

Soon  quench'd  was  Denzil's  ill-timed  mirth; 
Rather  he  would  have  seen  the  earth 
Give  to  ten  thousand  spectres  birth, 
Than  venture  to  awake  to  flame 
The  deadly  wrath  of  Risingham. 

*  There  was  a  short  war  with  Spain  in  1625-6,  which  will  he 
feond  to  a^ree  pretty  well  with  the  chronology  of  the  poem.  But 
probably  Bertram  held  an  opinion  very  common  among  the  mari- 
time heroes  of  the  age,  that  "  there  was  no  peace  beyond  the 
line.*'  The  Spanish  guarda-costas  were  constantly  employed  in 
aggressions  apcm  the  trade  and  settlements  of  the  English  and 
French ;  and,  by  their  own  severities,  gave  room  for  tlie  system 
ofbacaniering,  at  first  adopted  in  self-defence  and  retaliation,  and 
tfterwards  persevered  in  from  habit  and  thirst  of  plunder. 
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Submiss  he  answerM, — ^'  Mortham's  inind,  '  .-    ' 

Thou  know'st,  to  joy  was  all  kiclinecL 

In  youth,  'tis  said,  a  gallant  free,    ' 

A  lusty  reveller  was  he; 

But  since  returned  from  over  sea, 

A  sullen  and  a  silent  mood 

Hath  numb'd  the  current  of  his  blood. 

Hence  he  refused  each  kindly  call 

To  Rokeby's  hospitable  hall, 

And  our  stout  knight,  at  dawn  of  mora 

Who  loved  to  hear  the  bugle-horn. 

Nor  less,  when  eve  his  oaks  embrown'd. 

To  see  the  ruddy  cup  go  round, 

Took  umbrage  that  a  friend  so  near 

Refused  to  share  his  chase  and  cheer; 

Thus  did  the  kindred  barons  jar 

Ere  they  divided  in  the  war. 

Yet,  trust  me,  friend,  Matilda  fair 

Of  Mortham's  wealth  is  destined  heir."— 

XXII. 

"Destined  to  her!  to  yon  slight  maid! 
The  prize  my  life  had  wellnigh  paid, 
When  'gainst  Laroche,  by  Cayo's  wave, 
I  fought  my  patron's  wealth  to  save !  — 
Denzil,  I  knew  him  long,  yet  ne'er 
Ejiew  him  that  joyous  cavalier. 
Whom  youthful  friends  and  early  fame 
Caird  soul  of  gallantry  and  game. 
A  moody  man,  he  sought  our  crew. 
Desperate  and  dark,  whom  no  one  knew; 
And  rose,  as  men  with  us  must  rise, 
By  scorning  life  and  all  its  ties. 
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Od  e<ich  adventure  rash  he  roved. 

As  daoger  for  itself  he  loved; 

Od  his  sad  brow  nor  mirth  nor  wine 

Could  e'er  one  wrinkled  knot  untwine; 

HI  was  the  omen  if  he  smiled. 

For  'twas  in  peril  stern  and  wild: 

But  when  he  laugh'd,  each  luckless  mate 

Might  hold  our  fortune  desperate.' 

Foremost  he  fought  in  every  broil, 

Then  scornful  turn'd  him  from  the  spoil; 

Nay,  often  strove  to  bar  the  way 

Between  his  comrades  and  their  prey; 

Preaching,  even  then,  to  such  as  we, 

Hot  with  our  dear-bought  victory. 

Of  mercy  and  humanity. 

XXIII. 
"I  loved  him  well — His  fearless  part, 
His  gallant  leading,  won  my  heart    * 
And  after  each  victorious  fight, 
T  was  I  that  wrangled  for  his  right. 
Redeemed  his  portion  of  the  prey 
That  greedier  mates  had  torn  away: 
In  field  and  storm  thrice  saved  his  life, 
And  once  amid  our  comrades'  strife. — ^ 


*  [^  There  -was  a  laughing  devil  in  his  sneer, 
That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear; 
And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  fell, 
Hope  withering  fled — and  Mercy  figh'd  &rewell." 

Byron's  Worlu,  voL  ix.  p.  272.] 

*  The  laws  of  the  Bucaniers,  and  their  successors  the  Pirates, 
however  severe  and  equitable,  were,  like  other  laws,  often  set 
•side  by  the  stronger  party.  Their  quarrels  about  the  division 
of  the  spoil  fill  their  history,  and  they  as  frequently  arose  out 

iVoL^JV. 1 J 
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Yes,  I  have  loved  thee!    Well  hath  proved 
My  toil,  my  danger,  how  I  loved ! 
Yet  will  I  mourn  no  more  thy  fate, 
Ingrate  in  life,  in  death  ingrate. 
Rise  if  thou  canst!"  he  look'd  around. 
And  sternly  stamp'd  upon  the  ground — 
"Rise,  with  thy  bearing  proud  and  high, 
Even  as  this  morn  it  met  mine  eye. 
And  give  me,  if  thou  darest,  the  lie!*' 

of  mere  frolic,  or  the  tyrannical  humour  of  their  chie&.  An 
anecdote  of  Teach,  (called  Blackbeard,)  shows  that  their  habitual 
indifference  for  human  life  extended  to  their  companions,  as  well 
as  their  enemies  and  captives. 

"  One  night,  drinking  in  his  cabin  with  Hands,  the  pilot,  and 
another  man,  Blackbeard,  without  any  provocation,  privately 
draws  out  a  small  pair  of  pistols,  and  cocks  them  under  the  table, 
which,  being  perceived  by  the  man,  he  withdrew  upon  deck, 
leaving  Hands,  the  pilot,  and  the  captain  together.  When  the 
pistols  were  ready,  he  blew  out  the  candles,  and,  crossing  his 
bands,  discharged  them  at  his  company.  Hands,  the  master, 
was  shot  through  the  knee,  and  lamed  for  life ;  the  other  pi^td 
did  no  execution." — Johnson's  History  of  Pirates,  Lond.  1724, 
8vo,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 

Another  anecdote  of  this  worthy  may  be  also  mentioned, 
**The  hero  of  whom  we  are  writing  was  thoroughly  accom- 
plished this  way,  and  some  of  his  frolics  of  wickedness  were  so 
extravagant,  as  if  he  aimed  at  making  his  men  believe  he  was  a 
devil  incarnate ;  for,  being  one  day  at  sea,  and  a  little  flushed 
with  drink,  *  Come,'  says  he,  *  let  us  make  a  hell  of  our  own,  and 
try  how  long  we  can  bear  it'  Accordingly,  he,  with  two  or 
three  others,  went  down  into  the  hold,  and,  closing  up  all  the 
hatches,  filled  several  pots  full  of  brimstone  and  other  combusti- 
ble matter,  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  so  continued  till  they  were 
almost  suflfocated,  when  some  of  the  men  cried  out  for  ahr.  At 
length  he  opened  the  hatches,  not  a  little  pleased  that  he  held 
eat  the  longest  "—JM,  p.  00. 
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He  paused — then,  calm  and  passion-freed, 
Bade  Denzll  with  his  tale  proceed. 


XXIV. 

"Bertram,  to  thee  I  need  not  tell, 

What  thou  hast  cause  to  wot  so  well, 

How  Superstition's  nets  were  twined 

Around  the  Lord  of  Mortham's  mind ; 

But  since  he  drove  thee  from  his  tower, 

A  maid  he  found  in  Greta's  bower, 

Whose  speech,  like  David's  harp,  had  sway, 

To  charm  his  evil  fiend  away. 

I  know  not  if  her  features  moved 

Remembrance  of  the  wife  he  loved; 

But  he  would  gaze  upon  her  eye. 

Till  his  mood  soften'd  to  a  sigh. 

He,  whom  no  living  mortal  sought 

To  question  of  his  secret  thought, 

Now  every  thought  and  care  confessed 

To  his  fair  niece's  faithful  breast ; 

Nor  was  there  aught  of  rich  and  rare. 

In  earth,  in  ocean,  or  in  air, 

But  it  must  deck  Matilda's  h^ir. 

Her  love  still  bound  him  unto  life; 

But  then  awoke  the  civil  strife. 

And  menials  bore,  by  his  commands. 

Three  coiiers,  with  their  iron  bands. 

From  Mortham's  vault,  at  midnight  deep. 

To  her  lone. bower  in  Rokeby-Keep, 

Ponderous  with  gold  and  plate  of  pride. 

His  gift,  if  he  in  battle  died." — 
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XXV. 

''Then  DeDzil,  as  I  guess,  lays  traiD* 
These  iron-banded  chests  to  gain; 
Else,  wherefore  should  he  hover  here, 
Where  many  a  peril  waits  him  near, 
For  all  his  feats  of  war  and  peace, 
For  plunder'd  boors,  and  harts  of  greeset' 
Since  through  the  hamlets  as  he  fared. 
What  hearth  has  Guy's  marauding  spared, 
Or  where  the  chase  that  hath  not  rung 
With  Denzil's  bow,  at  midnight  strung?" — 
"I  bold  my  wont — my  rangers  go, 
Even  now  to  track  a  milk-white  doe.* 


^  Deer  in  season. 

'  **  Immediately  fllfler  supper,  the  huntsman  should  go  to  bia 
master's  chamber,  and  if  he  serve  a  king,  then  let  him  go  to  the 
master  of  the  game's  chamber,  to  know  in  what  quarter  he  deter- 
mineth  to  hunt  the  day  following,  that  he  may  know  his  own 
quarter ;  that  done,  he  may  go  to  bed,  to  the  end  that  he  may  rise 
the  earlier  in  the  morning,  according  to  the  time  and  season,  and 
according  to  the  place  where  he  must  hunt :  then  when  he  is  up 
ready,  let  him  drinke  a  good  drau^t,  and  fetch  his  hound^  to 
make  him  breake  his  &st  a  little:  and  let  him  not  forget  to  fill 
his  bottel  with  good  wine :  that  done,  let  him  take  a  little  vinegar 
into  the  palme  of  his  hand,  and  put  it  in  the  nostrils  of  his  hound, 
for  to  make  him  snufie,  V>  the  end  his  scent  may  be  the  perfeoter, 

then  let  him  go  the  wood. When  the  huntsman  per- 

ceiveth  that  it  is  time  to  begin  to  beat,  let  him  put  his  hound  be- 
fore him,  and  beat  the  outsides  of  springs  or  thickets ;  and  if  he 
find  an  hart  or  deer  that  likes  him,  let  him  mark  well  whether  it 
be  fresh  or  not,  which  he  may  know  as  well  by  the  maner  of  his 

hounds  drawing,  as  also  by  the  eye. When  he  hath  well 

ooosidered  what  manner  of  hart  it  may  be,  and  hath  marked  every 
thing  to  judge  by,  then  let  him  draw  till  he  come  to  the  couert 
where  he  is  gone  to ;  and  let  him  harbour  him  if  he  can,  still 
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By  Rokeby-ball  she  takes  her  lair, 

In  Greta-wood  she  harbours  fair, 

And  when  my  huntsman  marks  her  way, 

What  think'st  thou,  Bertram,  of  the  prey  t 

Were  Rokeby's  daughter  in  our  power, 

We  rate  her  ransom  at  her  dower." — 

XXVI. 

"Tis  well! — there's  vengeance  in  the  thought  1 

Matilda  is  by  Wilfrid  sought ; 

And  hot-brain'd  Redmond,  too,  'tis  said, 

Pays  lover's  homage  to  the  maid. 

Bertram  she  scorn'd — If  met  by  chance, 

She  turn'd  from  me  her  shuddering  glance, 

Like  a  nice  dame,  that  will  not  brook 

On  what  she  hates  and  loathes  to  look; 

She  told  to  Mortham  she  could  ne'er 

Behold  me  without  secret  fear, 

Foreboding  evil: — She  may  rue 

To  find  her.  prophecy  fail  true! — 

The  war  has  weeded  Rokeby's  train. 

Few  followers  in  his  halls  remain; 

If  thy  scheme  miss,  then,  brief  and  bold. 

We  are  enow  to  storm  the  hold; 

Bear  off  the  plunder,  and  the  dame. 

And  leave  the  castle  all  in  flame." — 

marking  all  his  tokens,  as  well  by  the  slot  as  by  the  entries,  foyles, 
or  such-like.  That  done,  let  him  plash  or  bruse  down  small 
^igges,  some  aloft  and  some  below,  as  the  art  requireth,  and 
therewithal!,  wbilest  his  hound  is  bote,  let  him  beat  the  outsides, 
and  make  his  rings-walkes  twice  or  thrice  about  the  wood." — 
The  NMe  Art  of  Venerie,  or  HuiUing.    Lond.  1611,  4to,  p. 

7«,n. 

11* 
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XXVIL 

"Still  art  thou  Valour's  venturous  son! 

Yet  ponder  first  the  risk  to  run: 

The  menials  of  the  castle,  true, 

And  stubborn  to  their  charge,  though  few; 

The  wall  to  scale — the  moat  to  cross — 

The  wicket-grate — the  inner  fosse." 

— "  Fool !  if  we  blench  for  toys  like  these, 

On  what  fair  guerdon  can  we  seize? 

Our  hardiest  venture,  to  explore 

Some  wretched  peasant's  fenceless  door, 

And  the  best  prize  we  bear  away. 

The  earnings  of  his  sordid  day." — 

"A  while  thy  hasty  taunt  forbear: 

In  sight  of  road  more  sure  and  fair, 

Thou  wouldst  not  choose,  in  blindfold  wrath. 

Or  wantonness,  a  desperate  path? 

List,  then: — for  vantage  or  assault, 

From  gilded  vane  to  dungeon- vault, 

Each  pass  of  Rokeby-house  I  know : 

There  is  one  postern,  dark  and  low, 

That  issues  at  a  secret  spot, 

By  most  neglected  or  forgot. 

Now,  could  a  spial  of  our  train 

On  fair  pretext  admittance  gain, 

That  sally-port  might  be  unbarr'd: 

Then,  vain  were  battlement  and  ward!" — 

XXVIII. 
"Nowspeak'st  thou  well:  —  to  me  the  same* 
If  force  or  art  shall  urge  the  game; 
Indifferent,  if  like  fox  I  wind, 
Or  spring  like  tiger  on  the  hind. — 
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But,  hark!  our  menrj-men  so  gay 
Troll  forth  another  roundelay." — 

"A  weary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid, 

A  weary  lot  is  thine ! 
To  pull  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  braid, 

And  press  the  rue  for  wine ! 
A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien, 

A  feather  of  the  blue, 
A  doublet  of  the  Lincoln  green, — 

No  more  of  me  you  knew. 

My  love! 
No  more  of  me  you  knew. 

"This  morn  is  merry  June,  I  trow. 

The  rose  is  budding  fain ; 
But  she  shall  bloom  in  winter  snow, 

Ere  we  two  meet  again." 
He  turn'd  his  charger  as  he  spake. 

Upon  the  river  shore. 
He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake. 

Said,  "Adieu  for  evermore, 
My  love! 
And  adieu  for  evermore."— p* 

*  The  last  verse  of  this  song  b  taken  from  the  fragment  of  aa 
old  Scottish  ballad,  of  which  I  only  recollected  two  verses  when 
the  first  edition  of  Rokeby  was  publish^.  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan 
kindly  pointed  out  to  me  an  entire  copy  of  this  beaatiiiil  song, 
which  seems  to  express  the  fortunes  of  some  follower  of  the  Sto- 
art  family :  — 

*  It  wai  a'  for  our  rightful  king  That  w«  e*ec  nw  Irish  kod, 

TW  «f«  left  Ikir  SoeCUnd'a  ttrand,  My  dear, 

It  WM  a*  foroor  rightfol  king  That  we  e'er  saw  ItUh  \ttad. 
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XXIX. 

"What  youth  is  this,  your  hand  among. 
The  best  for  minstrelsy  and  song? 
In  his  wild  notes  seem  aptly  met 
A  strain  of  pleasure  and  regret" — 
"  Edmund  of  Winston  is  his  name ; 
The  hamlet  sounded  with  the  fame 
Of  early  hopes  his  childhood  gave, — 
Now  center'd  all  in  Brignall  cave ! 
I  watch  him  well  —  his  wayward  course 
Shows  oft  a  tincture  of  remorse. 
Some  early  love-shaft  grazed  his  heart. 
And  oft  the  scar  will  ache  and  smart 
Yet  he  is  useful; — of  the  rest 
By  fits,  the  darling  and  the  jest, 
His  harp,  his  story,  and  his  lay. 
Oft  aid  the  idle  hours  away : 
When  unemploy'd,  each  fiery  mate 
Is  ripe  for  mutinous  debate. 
He  tuned  his  strings  e'en  now — again 
He  wakes  them  with  a  blither  strain." 


**  Now  all  is  done  that  man  can  do^  **  The  soldier  frae  the  war  retum^ 

And  all  is  done  in  vain!  And  the  merchant  frae  the  main, 

My  love !  my  native  land,  adieu !  But  I  hae  parted  wi*  my  love, 

For  I  must  cross  the  main.  And  ne*er  to  meet  again. 

My  dear,  My  dear. 

Tori  must  cross  the  main.  And  ne'er  to  meet  again. 

,*tH#  tura'd  him  round   and  right  *'When  day  is  gone,  and  niglil  ii 

about,  come, 

411.00  the  Irish  shore.  And  a'  are  boun'  to  sleeps 

He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake,  I  think  on  them  that's  fiir  awm 

With,  Adieu  for  evermore,  The  lee-lang  night,  and  weep^ 
My  dear!  My  dear, 

Adiea  §k  evermore !  The  iee^ong  night,  and  ^nap,"-.  ' ' 
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XXX. 

ALLEIf-A-DALB. 

AUen-a-Dale  has  no  fagot  for  burning, 
Allen-a-Dale  has  no  furrow  for  turning, 
Allen-a-Dale  has  no  fleece  for  the  spinning. 
Yet  Allan-a-dale  has  red  gold  for  the  winning. 
Come,  read  me  my  riddle !  come,  hearken  my  tale  I 
And  tell  me  the  craft  of  bold  AUen-a-Dale. 

The  Baron  of  Ravensworth  *  prances  in  pride. 
And  he  views  his  domains  upon  Arkindale  side. 
The  mere  for  his  net,  and  the  land  for  his  game. 
The  chase  for  the  wild,  and  the  park  for  the  tame; 
Yet  the  fish  of  the  lake,  and  the  deer  of  the  vale^ 
Are  less  free  to  Lord  Dacre  than  Allen-a-Dale ! 

Allen-a-Dale  was  ne'er  belted  a  knight. 

Though  his  spur  be  as  sharp,  and  his  blade  be  as  bright ; 

Allen-a-Dale  is  no  baron  or  lord, 

Yet  twenty  tall  yeomen  will  draw  at  his  word ; 

And  the  best  of  our  nobles  his  bonnet  will  vail. 

Who  at  Rere-cross'  on  Stanmore  meets  Allen-a-Dale. 


'  The  ruins  of  Ravensworth  Castle  stand  in  the  North  Ridiii|^ 
of  Yorkahirej  about  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Richmond,  and 
■djoming  to  the  waste  called  the  Forest  of  Arkingarth.  It  be* 
kngred  originally  to  the  powerful  family  of  Fitz^Hugh,  from  whom 
it  passed  to  the  Lords  Dacre  of  the  South. 

'  This  is  a  fragment  of  an  old  cross,  with  its  pediment,  sor* 
roanded  by  an  intrenchment,  upon  the  very  summit  of  the  waste 
ridge  of  Stanmore,  near  a  small  house  of  entertainment  called 
the  Spittal.  It  is  called  Rere-cross,  or  Ree-cross,  of  which  HoliiH 
dnd  giTes  us  the  following  explanation :  — 

**  At  length  a  peace  wm  eoacluded  betwiJtt  the  two  kin|^  TnAflr 
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Allen-a-Dale  to  his  wooing  is  come ; 
The  mother,  she  ask'd  of  hb  household  and  home : 
**  Though  the  castle  of  Richmond  stand  fair  on  the  hill 
My  hall,"  quoth  hold  Allen,  "  shows  gallanter  still ; 
*T  is  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  with  crescent  so  pale. 
And  with  all  its  bright  spangles ! "  said  Ailen-a-Dale« 

The  father  was  steel,  and  the  mother  was  stone ; 
They  lifted  the  latch,  and  they  bade  him  be  gone; 
But  loud,  on  the  morrow,  their  wail  and  their  cry ; 
He  had  laugh'd  on  the  lass  with  his  bonny  black  eye^ 
And  she  fled  to  the  forest  to  hear  a  love-tale. 
And  the  youth  it  was  told  by  was  Allen-a-Dale  1 

XXXI. 

"Thou  see'st  that,  whether  sad  or  gay. 
Love  mingles  ever  in  his  lay. 
But  when  his  boyish  wayward  fit 
Is  o'er,  he  hath  address  and  wit ; 
0!  'tis  a  brain  of  fire,  can  ape 
Each  dialect,  each  various  shape." — 


these  conditions,  that  Molcolme  should  enjoy  that  part  of  North- 
umberland which  lieth  betwixt  Tweed,  Cumberland,  and  Stain- 
more,  and  doo  homage  to  the  Kinge  of  England  for  the  same.  In 
the  midst  of  Stainmore  there  shall  be  a  crosse  set  up,  with  the 
Einge  of  England's  image  on  the  one  side,  and  tbe  Einge  of 
Scotland's  cm  the  other,  to  signifie  that  one  is  march  to  Eng^ 
kmd,  and  the  other  to  Scotland.  This  crosse  was  called  the  Boh 
crosse,  that  is,  the  cross  of  the  Kings." — Hounshed.  Lood. 
1808,  4to,  V.  280. 

Holinshed's  sole  authority  seems  to  have  been  Boethias.  fiat 
it  is  not  improbable  that  his  account  may  be  the  true  one,  although 
the  circumstance  does  not  occur  in  Wintoun's  chronicle.  The 
situation  of  the  cross,  and  tbe  pains  taken  to  defend  it,  seem  to 
jp^ioAto  that  it  was  intended  for  a  land-mark  of  importanct. 
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**Nay,  tbe]B»  to  aid  thy  project,  Guy —  .  -j 

Soft!  who  comes  here?" — ^**My  trusty  spy..  .  i/. 
Speak,  Hamlio  1  bast  thou  lodged  our  deer  1"-*-/ 
''I  have — but  two  fair  stags  are  near.  •     .i 

I  watch'd  her,  as  she  ^slowly  stray 'd  .   /. 

From  Eglistone  up  Thorsgill  glade ;  .      u 

But  Wilfred  Wycliffe  sought  her  side,.  .  :  .' 
And  then  young  Redmond,  in  his  pride»        •  :M 

'  The  duty  of  the  ranger,  or  pricker,  was  first  to  lodge,  or 
harboar  the  deer ;  t.  e.  to  discover  his  retreat,  as  described  at 
length  in  note,  p.  124,  and  then  to  make  his  report  to  his  prince 
or  master : 

'"Before  the  King  I  come  report  to  make. 

Then  husht  and  peace  for  noble  Tristrame's  sake 

My  liege,  I  went  this  morning  on  my  quest. 
My  hound  did  stick,  and  seera'd  to  vent  some  beast 
I  held  him  short,  and  drawing  after  him, 
I  might  behold  the  hart  was  feeding  trym; 
His  head  was  high,  and  large  in  each  degree. 
Well  pauimed  eke,  and  seem'd  full  sound  to  be 
Of  colour  browne,  he  beareth  eight  and  tenne, 
Of  stately  height,  and  long  he  seemed  then. 
His  beam  seem'd  great,  in  good  proportion  led, 
Well  barred  and  round,  well  pearled  ncare  his  head 
He  seemed  fayre  tweene  blacke  and  berrie  brounde, 
He  seems  well  fed  by  all  the  signes  I  found. 
For  when  I  had  well  marked  him  with  eye, 
I  stept  aside,  to  watch  where  he  would  lye. 
And  when  I  had  so  wayted  full  an  houre, 
Tliat  he  might  be  at  layre  and  in  his  boure, 
I  cast  about  to  harbour  him  full  sure; 

My  hound  by  scent  did  me  thereof  assure 

•*  Then  if  he  ask  what  slot  or  view  I  found, 
I  say  the  slot  or  view  was  long  on  ground; 
The  toes  were  great,  the  joynt  bones  round  and  short, 
The  shinne  bones  large,  the  dew-claws  close  in  port: 
Short  ioynted  was  he,  holiow-footed  eke, 
Vn  hart  to  hunt  as  any  man  can  seeke.'* 

The  Art  of  VeneriCf  at  supra,  p^  97. 


Shot  down  to  meet  them  od  their  vmji 
Much)  as  it  teem'd,  was  theirs  to  say : 
There  's  time  to  pitch  both  t<Ml  and  net* 
Before  their  path  be  homeward  set." 
A  hurried  and  a  whisper'd  speech 
Did  Bertram's  will  to  Denzil  teach; 
Who,  turning  to  the  robber  band. 
Bade  four,  the  bravest,  take  the  brand. 
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Wheit  Denmark's  raven  soar'd  on  high. 
Triumphant  through  Northumbrian  sky, 
Till,  hovering  near,  her  fatal  croak 
Bade  Reged's  Britons  dread  the  yoke,' 


*  About  the  year  of  God  866,  the  Danes,  under  their  celebrated 
letders  In^uar  (more  properly  Agnar)  and  Hubba,  sons,  it  is  said, 
of  the  still  more  celebrated  Regnar  Lodbrog,  invaded  Northam- 
berland,  bringing  with  them  the  magical  standard,  so  often  men- 
tioned in  poetry,  called  Reafen,  or  Rumfan,  from  its  bearing  ike 
figure  of  a  raven :  — 

**  Wrought  hy  the  sisters  of  the  Danish  king. 
Of  furious  Ivar  in  a  midnight  hour: 
While  the  sick  moon,  at  their  enchanted  song 
Wrapt  in  pale  tempest,  laboured  through  the  dondi. 
The  demons  of  destruction  then,  they  say. 
Were  all  abroad,  and  mixing  with  the  woof 
Their  baleful  power:  the  sisters  ever  sung, 
'Shake,  standard,  shake  this  ruin  on  our  ibes.'" 

Thomson  and  Mallet's  Alfrwd, 

The  Danes  renewed  and  extended  their  incursions,  and  begfein 
to  colonize,  establishing  a  kind  of  capital  at  York,  from  whfch 
they  spread  their  conquests  and  incursions  in  every  direction, 
Stanmore,  which  divides  the  mountains  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cmnberland,  was  probobJj  the  bouDdaij  of  the  Danish  VungjOdkoi 

J 
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And  the  broad  shadow  of  her  wing 
Blacken'd  each  cataract  and  spring, 
Where  Tees  in  tumult  leaves  his  source. 
Thundering  o'er  Caldron  and  High-Force;* 
Beneath  the  shade  the  Northmen  came, 
Fix'd  on  each  vale  a  Runic  name,* 


a  that  direction.  The  district  to  the  west,  known  in  an< 
.British  history  by  the  name  of  Reged,  had  never  been  conqu 
by  the  Saxons,  and  continued  to  maintain  a  precarious  indep 
ence  until  it  was  ceded  to  Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  by  Wil 
the  Conqueror,  probably  on  account  of  its  similarity  in  langi 
and  manners  to  the  neighbouring  British  kingdom  of  Strath-Cl 

Upon  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  Danish  sovereignt 
Northumberland,  the  curious  may  consult  the  various  authoi 
quoted  in  the  Gesta  et  Vestigia  Danorum  extra  Daniam,  toi 
p.  40.  The  most  powerful  of  their  Northumbrian  leaders  « 
to  have  been  Ivar,  called,  from  the  extent  of  his  conquests,  1 
jfam,  that  is,  The  Stricter. 

'  The  Tees  rises  about  the  skirts  of  Crossfell,  and  falls  ove: 
cataracts  named  m  the  text  before  it  leaves  the  mountains  w 
divide  the  North-Riding  from  Cumberland.  High-Force  is 
enty-five  feet  in  height. 

'  The  heathen  Danes  have  left  several  traces  of  their  reli 
in  the  upper  part  of  Teesdale.  Balder-garth,  which  derive 
name  from  the  unfortunate  son  of  Odin,  is  a  tract  of  waste 
on  the  very  ridge  of  Stanmore ;  and  a  brook,  which  falls  intc 
Tees  near  Barnard  Castle,  is  named  after  the  same  deity, 
field  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tees  is  also  termed  Woden-C 
from  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Edda.  Thorsgill,  of  whi< 
description  is  attempted  in  stanza  ii.,  is  a  beautiful  little  b 
and  dell,  running  up  behind  the  ruins  of  Eglistone  Abbey.  ' 
was  the  Hercules  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology,  a  drea 
g^yuit-quellcr,  and  in  that  capacity  the  champion  of  the  gods, 
the  defender  of  Asgard,  the  northern  Olympus,  against  the 
(jiippt  attacks  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jotunhem.  There  is  ai 
roeivi  in  the  Edda  of  Soeraund,  called  the  Song  of  Thrym,  ti 
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Rear'd  high  their  altar's  rugged  stcxie, 
Aod  gave  their  gods  the  land  they  won. 
Then,  Balder,  one  bleak  garth  was  thiDC, 
And  one  sweet  brooklet's  silver  line, 
And  Woden's  Croft  did  title  gain 
From  the  stern  Father  of  the  Slain; 
But  to  the  Monarch  of  the  Mace, 
That  held  in  fight  the  foremost  place, 
To  Odin's  son,  and  Sifia's  spouse, 
Near  Stratforth  high  they  paid  their  vows, 
Remember'd  Thor's  victorious  fame, 
And  gave  the  dell  the  Thunderer's  nsime. 

II. 

Yet  Scald  or  Kemper  err'd,  I  ween, 
Who  gave  that  soft  and  quiet  scene. 
With  all  its  varied  light  and  shade, 
And  every  little  sunny  glade, 
And  the  blithe  brook  that  strolls  along 
Its  pebbled  bed  with  summer  song, 
To  the  grim  God  of  blood  and  scar, 
The  grisly  King  of  Northern  War. 
O,  better  were  its  banks  assign'd 
To  spirits  of  a  gentler  kind ! 
For  where  the  thicket-groups  recede. 
And  the  rath  primrose  decks  the  mead, 
The  velvet  grass  seems  carpet  meet 
For  the  light  fairies'  lively  feet 

tarns  upon  the  loss  and  recovery  of  the  Mace,  or  Hammer,  which 
Was  TlK>r'fl  principal  weapon,  and  on  which  much  of  his  power 
seems  to  have  depended.  It  may  be  read  to  great  advantage  in  a 
version  equally  spirited  and  literal,  among  the  Miscellaneous 
Translations  and  Poems  of  the  Honourable  William  HetbeiU 
22* 
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Yon  tufted  knoll,  with  daisies  ttrown^ 
Might  make  proud  Oberon  a  throne, 
While^  hidden  in  the  thicket  nigh. 
Puck  should  brood  o'er  his  frolic  sly; 
And  where  profuse  the  wood-vetch  clingii 
Round  ash  and  elm,  in  verdant  rings. 
Its  pale  and  azure-pencili'd  flower 
Should  canopy  Titania's  bower. 

III. 
Here  rise  no  cliffi  the  vale  to  shade; 
But,  skirting  every  sunny  glade, 
In  fair  variety  of  green 
The  woodland  lends  its  sylvan  screen. 
Hoary,  yet  haughty,  frowns  the  oak. 
Its  boughs  by  weight  of  ages  broke; 
And  towers  erect,  in  sable  spire. 
The  pine-tree  scathed  by  lightning-fire; 
The  drooping  ash  and  birch,  between^ 
Hang  their  fair  tresses  o'er  the  green. 
And  all  beneath,  at  random  grow 
Each  coppice  dwarf  of  varied  show. 
Or,  round  the  stems  profusely  twined. 
Fling  summer  odours  on  the  wind. 
Such  varied  group  Urbino's  hand 
Round  Him  of  Tarsus  nobly  plann'd. 
What  time  he  bade  proud  Athens  own 
On  Mars's  Mount  the  God  Unknown  I 
Then  grey  Philosophy  stood  nigh, 
Though  bent  by  age,  in  Spirit  high: 
There  rose  the  scar-seam'd  veteran's  speai» 
There  Grecian  Beauty  bent  to  hear. 
While  Childhood  at  her  foot  was  placed. 
Or  clung  delighted  to  her  waist 
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IV. 
**And  rest  we  here,"  Matilda  said, 
And  sat  her  in  the  varying  shade. 
**  Chance-met,  we  well  may  steal  an  houfy 
To  friendship  due  from  fortune's  power. 
Thou,  Wilfrid,  ever  kind,  must  lend 
Thy  counsel  to  thy  sister- friend ; 
And,  Redmond,  thou,  at  my  behest, 
No  farther  urge  thy  desperate  'quest 
For  to  my  care  a  charge  is  left. 
Dangerous  to  one  of  aid  bereft, 
Wellnigh  an  orphan,  and  alone. 
Captive  her  sire,  her  house  o'erthrown." 
Wilfrid,  with  wonted  kindness  graced. 
Beside  her  on  the  turf  she  placed ; 
Then  paused,  with  downcast  look  and  eye, 
Nor  bade  young  Redmond  seat  him  nigh. 
Her  conscious  diffidence  he  saw, 
Drew  backward  as  in  modest  awe. 
And  sat  a  little  space  removed, 
Unmark'd  to  gaze  on  her  he  loved. 

V. 

Wreathed  in  its  dark-brown  rings,  her  hair 

Half  hid  Matilda's  forehead  fair, 

Half  hid  and  half  reveal'd  to  view 

Her  full  dark  eye  of  hazel  hue. 

The  rose,  with  faint  and  feeble  streak, 

So  slightly  tinged  the  maiden's  cheek. 

That  you  had  said  her  hue  was  pale; 

But  if  she  faced  the  summer  gale, 

Or  spoke,  or  sung,  or  quicker  inoved,  .  ^, 

Or  heard  the  jiraiae  of  these  she  loy€d«    .     .« 


Or  when  of  interest  was  express'd 

Aught  that  waked  feeling  in  her  breast^ 

The  mantling  blood  ir>  ready  play 

Rivaird  the  blush  of  rising  day. 

There  was  a  soft  and  pensive  grace, 

A  cast  of  thought  upon  her  face. 

That  suited  well  the  forehead  high, 

The  eyelash  dark,  and  downcast  eye; 

The  mild  expression  spoke  a  mind 

In  duty  firm,  composed,  resigned; — 

'Tis  that  which  Roman  art  has  given. 

To  mark  their  maiden  Queen  of  Heaven. 

In  hours  of  sport,  that  mood  gave  way 

To  Fancy's  light  and  frolic  play; 

And  when  the  dance,  or  tale,  or  song^ 

In  harmless  mirth  sped  time  along. 

Full  oft  her  doting  sire  would  call 

His  Maud  the  merriest  of  them  alL 

But  days  of  war,  and  civil  crime, 

Allow'd  but  ill  such  festal  time. 

And  her  soft  pensiveness  of  brow 

Had  deepen'd  into  sadness  now. 

In  Marston  field  her  father  ta'en, 

Her  ffiend^  dispersed,  brave  Mortham:  sbuDik 

While  every  ill  her  soul  foretold. 

From  Oswald's  thir&t  of  power  and  gold, 

And  boding  thoughts  that  she  must  part 

With  a  soft  vision  of  her  heart, — 

All  iower'd  around  the  lovely  maid. 

To  darken  her  dejection's  shade. 

TI. 
iVho  has  lidt  fteanf— whiFe  Erih  yet 
Btrove  *gabuA  tfte  SaxioinV  iron  Mt—     •''.'» 


Who  has  not  heard  how  hrave  O'Neale 
In  English  blood  imbrued  his  steel,^ 
Against  St  George's  cross  blazed  high 
The  banners  of  bis  Tanistry, 


^  The  O^Neale  here  meant,  for  more  than  one  succeeded  to  the 
chieftainship  during,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  Hugh,  the  gnod- 
Bon  of  Con  0*Neale,  called  Con  Bacco,  or  the  Lame.  His  father, 
Matthew  O'Kelly,  was  illegitimate,  and,  being  the  son  of  a  black- 
smith's wife,  was  usually  called  Matthew  the  Blacksmitli.  His 
&ther,  nevertheless,  destined  his  succession  to  him ;  and  he  was 
created,  by  Elizabeth,  Baron  of  Dungannon.  Upon  the  death  of 
Con  Bacco,  this  Matthew  was  slain  by  his  brother.  Hugh  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  same  fate,  and  was  protected  by  the  English. 
Shane  O'Neale,  his  uncle,  called  Shane  Dymas,  was  succeeded 
by  Turlough  Lynogh  O'Neale ;  after  whose  death  Hugh,  having 
assumed  the  chieftainship,  became  nearly  as  formidable  to  the 
English  as  any  by  whom  it  had  been  possessed.  He  rebelled 
repeatedly,  and  as  often  made  submissions,  of  which  it  was  usually 
a  condition  that  he  should  not  any  longer  assume  the  title  of 
O'Neale ;  in  lieu  of  which  he  was  created  Earl  of  Tyrone.  But 
this  condition  he  never  observed  longer  than  until  ttie  pressure 
of  superior  force  was  withdrawn.  His  baffling  the  gallant  Earl 
of  Essex  in  the  field,  and  overreaching  him  in  a  treaty,  was  the 
induction  to  that  nobleman's  tragedy.  Lord  Mountjoy  succeeded 
in  finally  subjugating  O'Neale ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  succession 
of  James,  to  whom  he  made  personal  submission,  and  was 
received  with  civility  at  court.  Yet,  according  to  Morrison,  •*  no 
respect  to  him  could  containe  many  weomen  in  those  parts,  who 
had  lost  husbands  and  children  in  the  Irish  warres,  from  flinging 
dart  and  stones  at  the  earle  as  he  passed,  and  from  reuiling  him 
with  bitter  words ;  yea,  when  the  earle  had  been  at  court,  and 
there  obtaining  hu  majestie's  direction  for  his  pardon  and  per- 
formance of  aU  oonditions  promised  him  by  the  Lord  Mountjoy, 
was  about  September  to  returne,  hee  durst  not  pass  by  those  parts 
without  direction  to  the  shirifies,  to  convey  him  with  troopes  of 
horse  from  place  to  place,  till  he  was  safely  imbarked  and  put  to 

Bea  for  Ireland."  —  Itinerary,  p.  269. 
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To  fiery  Essex  gave  the  foil, 

And  reign'd  a  prince  on  Ulster's  soilT 

But  chief  arose  his  victor  pride, 

When  that  brave  Marshal  fought  and  died/ 

And  A von-Du tF  to  ocean  bore 

His  billows  red  with  Saxon  gore. 

Twas  first  in  that  disastrous  fight, 

Rokeby  and  Mortham  proved  their  might 

There  had  they  fallen  amongst  the  rest, 

But  pity  touch'd  a  chieftain's  breast; 

The  Tanist  he  to  great  O'Neale;* 

He  check'd  his  followers'  bloody  zeal, 

To  quarter  took  the  kinsmen  bold, 

And  bore  them  to  his  mountain-hold. 

Gave  them  each  sylvan  joy  to  know, 

Slieve-Donard's  cliffi  and  woods  could  show. 

Shared  with  them  Erin's  festal  cheer, 

Show'd  them  the  chase  of  wolf  and  deer. 

And,  when  a  fitting  time  was  come. 

Safe  and  unransom'd  sent  them  home, 

Loaded  with  many  a  gift,  to  prove 

A  generous  foe's  respect  and  love. 

VII. 

Years  speed  away.     On  Rokeby 's  head 
Some  touch  of  early  snow  was  shed ; 
Calm  he  enjoy'd,  by  Greta's  wave. 
The  peace  which  James  the  Peaceful  gave. 
While  Mortham,  far  beyond  the  main. 
Waged  his  fierce  wars  on  Indian  Spain. — 

'  [See  Appendix,  Note  F.] 
"  [See  Appendix,  Note  G.] 
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It  chanced  upon  a  wintry  nigbt» 
That  whiten'd  Stanmore^s  stormy  heightf 
The  chase  was  o'er,  the  stag  was  kill'd. 
In  Rokeby  ball  the  cups  were  fiird, 
And  by  the  huge  stone  chimney  sate 
The  Knight  in  hospitable  state. 
Moonless  the  sky,  the  hour  was  late, 
When  a  kiud  summons  shook  the  gate. 
And  sore  for  entrance  and  for  aid 
A  voice  of  ibreign  accent  pray'd. 
The  porter  answer'd  to  the  call, 
And  instant  rush'd  into  the  hall 
A  Man,  whose  aspect  and  attire 
Startled  the  circle  by  the  fire. 

VUL 

His  plaited  hair  in  elf-locks  spread* 

Around  his  bare  and  matted  head; 

On  leg  and  th^h,  close  stretch'd  and  trim,i 

His  vesture  show'd  the  sinewy  limb ; 

In  safiron  dyed,  a  linen  vest 

Was  frequent  folded  round  his  breast; 

A  mantle  long  and  loose  he  wore, 

Shaggy  with  ice,  and  stain'd  with  gore. 

He  elasp'd  a  burden  to  bis  heart. 

And,  resting  on  a  knotted .  dart. 

The  snow  from  hair  and  beard  he  shook, 

And  round  him  gazed  with  wiWer'd  look. 

Then  up  the  hall,  with  staggering  pace. 

He  hasten'd  by  the  blaze  to  place. 

Half  lifeless  from  the  bitter  air, 

His  load,  a  Boy  of  beauty  rare. 

'{See  Appendix^  JVote  H.] 
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To  Rokeby,  next,  he  louted  bw. 
Then  stood  erect  his  tale  to  show. 
With  wild  majestic  port  and  tone. 
Like  envoy  of  some  barbarous  throne. 
"  Sir  Richard,  Lord  of  Rokeby,  hear 
Turlough  O'Neale  salutes  thee  dear; 


'  The  Irish  chiefe,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  English,  ano 
with  each  other,  were  wont  to  assume  the  language  and  style  of 
independent  royalty.  Morrison  has  preserved  a  summons  from 
Tyrone  to  a  neighbouring  chieftain,  which  runs  in  the  following 
terms:  — 

"O'Neale  commendeth  him  unto  you,  Morish  Fits-Thomas; 
0*Neale  requesteth  you,  in  God*s  uame,  to  take  part  with  him, 
and  fight  for  your  conscience  and  right ;  and  in  so  doing,  0*Neale 
will  spend  to  see  you  righted  in  all  your  affaires,  and  will  help 
you.  And  if  you  come  not  at  O'Neale  betwixt  this  and  to-morrow 
at  twelve  of  the  clocke,  and  take  his  part,  0*Neale  is  not  b^iold- 
ing  to  you,  and  will  doe  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power  to  over- 
throw you,  if  you  come  not  to  him  at  furthest  by  Satturday 
noone.  Prom  Knocke  Dumayne  in  Calrie,  the  fourth  of  Febniary, 
1509. 

<*  O'Neale  requesteth  you  to  come  speake  with  him,  and  doth 
giue  you  his  word  that  you  shall  receive  no  harme  neither  in 
coming  nor  going  from  him,  whether  you  be  friend  or  not,  and 
bring  with  you  to  O'Neale  Gerat  Fitzgerald. 

(Subscribed)  «  O'Nkam." 

Nor  did  the  royalty  of  O'Nede  consist  in  words  alone.  Sir 
John  Harrington  paid  him  a. visit  at  the  time  of  his  truce  with 
Essex,  and,  after  mentioning  his  **  fern  table,  and  fern  fyrma, 
spread  under  the  stately  canopy  of  heaven,''  he  notices  what  con- 
stitutes the  real  power  of  every  monarch,  the  love,  namely,  and 
allegiance  of  his  subjects.  <*  His  guards,  for  the  most  part,  were 
beardless  boys  without  shirts  ;  who  in  the  frost  wade  as  fiimiliarly 
through  rivers  as  water-spaniels.  With  what  charm  such  a  mas- 
ter makes  them  love  him,  I  know  not ;  but  if  he  bid  come,  they 
oome ;  if  go,  they  do  go ;  if  he  say  do  this,  they  do  it" — Nugm 
AntiqtUB.    Lond.  1784,  8vo,  vol.  L  p.  251. 
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He  graces  tbee,  and  to  thy  care 
Young  Redmond  gives,  his  grandson  fair. 
He  bids  thee  breed  him  as  thy  son, 
For  Turlough's  days  of  joy  are  done ; 
And  other  lords  have  seized  his  land, 
And  faint  and  feeble  is  his  hand; 
And  all  the  glory  of  Tyrone 
Is  like  a  morning  vapour  flown. 
To  bind  the  duty  on  thy  soul, 
He  bids  thee  think  on  Erin's  bowl! 
If  any  wrong  the  young  O'Neale, 
He  bids  thee  think  of  Erin's  steel. 
To  Mortham  first  this  charge  was  due, 
But,  in  his  absence,  honours  you. — 
Now  is  my  master's  message  by. 
And  Ferraught  will  contented  die." 

IX. 

EBs  look  grew  fix'd,  his  cheek  grew  pale. 
He  sunk  when  he  had  told  his  tale; 
For,  hid  beneath  his  mantle  wide, 
A  nx>rtal  wound  was  in  his  side. 
Vain  was  all  aid — in  terror  wild, 
And  sorrow,  scream'd  the  orphan  Child. 
Poor  Ferraught  raised  his  wistful  eyes, 
And  faintly  strove  to  soothe  his  cries; 
All  reckless  of  his  dying  pain. 
He  blest,  and  blest  him  o'er  again ! 
And  kiss'd  the  little  hands  outspread, 
And  kiss'd  and  cross'd  the  infant  head, 
And,  in  his  native  tongue  and  phrase, 
Pray'd  to  each  saint  to  watch  his  days; 
Vcti.IV. IS 
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Then  all  his  strength  together  drew. 
The  charge  to  Rokebj  to  renew. 
When  half  was  falter'd  from  his  breart. 
And  half  by  dying  signs  expressed, 
'*  Bless  the  O'Neale!"  he  faintly  said, 
And  thus  the  faithful  spirit  jQed. 

X. 
Twas  long  ere  soothing  might  prevail 
Upon  the  Child  to  end  the  tale: 
And  then  he  said,  that  from  his  home 
His  grandsire  had  been  forced  to  roam, 
Which  had  not  been  if  Redmond's  hand 
Had  but  had  strength  to  draw  the  brand, 
The  brand  of  Lenaugh  More  the  Red, 
That  hung  beside  the  grey  wolf's  head. — 
'Twas  from  his  broken  phrase  descried. 
His  foster-father  was  his  guide,* 

^  There  was  no  tie  more  sacred  among  the  Irish  than  that 
which  connected  tlie  foster-father,  as  well  as  the  nurse  herself, 
with  the  child  they  brought  up. 

**  Foster-fathers  spend  much  more  time,  money,  and  afiection 
on  their  foster-children  than  their  own ;  and  in  return  take  from 
them  clothes,  money  for  their  several  professions,  and  arms,  tnd, 
even  for  any  vicious  purposes,  fortunes  and  cattle,  not  so  much  by 
a  claim  of  right  as  by  extortion ;  and  they  will  even  carry  those 
things  off  as  plunder.  All  who  have  been  nursed  by  the  same 
person  preserve  a  greater  mutual  affection  and  confidence  in  each 
other  than  if  they  were  natural  brothers,  whom  they  will  even 
hate  for  the  sake  of  these.  When  chid  by  their  parents,  they  fly 
to  their  foster-fathers,  who  frequently  encourage  them  to  make 
open  war  on  their  parents,  train  them  up  to  every  excess  of  wick- 
edness, and  make  them  most  abandoned  miscreants ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  nurses  make  the  young  women,  whom  they  bring 
up  for  every  excess.  If  a  foster-child  is  sick,  it  is  incredible  how 
Mjon  the  naraea  hear  of  it,  bowevei  d\s^AXkti,  %xid  ^riUi  what 
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Who,  in  his- charge,  from  Ulster  b<Mre 
Letters,  and  gifls  a  goodly  store; 
But  ruffians  met  them  in  the  wood, 
Ferraugbt  in  battle  boldly  stood, 
Till  wounded  and  o'erpower'd  at  lengthy 
And  stripp'd  of  all,  his  failing  strength 
Just  bore  him  here — and  then  the  child 
Renewed  again  his  moaning  wild. 

XL 

'  The  tear,  down  childhood's  cheek  that  flowi^ 
Is  like  the  dewdrop  on  the  rose; 
When  next  the  summer  breeze  comes  by. 
And  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry. 
Won  by  their  care,  the  orphan  Chikl 
Soon  on  his  new  protector  smiled. 
With  dimpled  cheek  aod  eye  so  fair. 
Through  his  thick  curls  of  flaxen  hair. 
But  blithest  laugh'd  that  cheek  and  eye, 
When  Rokeby*s  little  Maid  was  nigh; 
Twas  his,  with  elder  brother's  pride, 
Matilda's  tottering  steps  to  guide; 
His  native  lays  in  Irish  tongue. 
To  soothe  her  infant  ear  he  sung, 

Bolicitade  they  attend  it  by  day  and  night" — Qiraldus  Cambren" 
iit,  quoted  by  Camden,  iv.  9^. 

This  custQQi,  like  many  other  Irish  asages,  prevailed  till  of  late 
in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  was  cherished  by  the  chiefs  as  an 
easy  mode  of  extending  their  influence  and  connexion ;  and  even 
m  the  Lowlands,  during  the  last  century,  the  connexion  between 
the  nurse  and  foster-child  was  seldom  dissolved  but  by  the  death 
of  one  party. 

k 
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And  primrose  twined  with  daisy  fiur 
To  form  a  chaplet  for  her  hair. 
By  lawn,  by  grove,  by  brooklet's  strand, 
The  Children  still  were  hand  and  hand. 
And  good  Sir  Richard  smiling  eyed 
The  early  knot  so  kindly  tied. 

XIL 

But  summer  months  bring  wilding  shoot 
From  bud  to  bloom,  from  bloom  to  fruit; 
And  years  draw  on  our  human  span, 
From  child  to  boy,  from  boy  to  man ; 
And  soon  in  Rokeby's  woods  is  seen 
A  gallant  bpy  in  hunter's  green. 
He  loves  to  wake  the  felon  boar, 
In  his  dark  haunt  on  Greta's  shore, 
And  loves,  against  the  deer  so  dun, 
To  draw  the  shaft,  or  lift  the  gun : 
Yet  more  he  loves,  in  autumn  prime, 
The  hazel's  spreading  bows  to  climb. 
And  down  its  cluster'd  stores  to  hail, 
Where  young  Matilda  holds  her  veil. 
And  she,  whose  veil  receives  the  shower, 
Is  alter'd  too,  and  knows  her  power; 
Assumes  a  monitress's  pride, 
Her  Redmond's  dangerous  sports  to  chide; 
Yet  listens  still  to  hear  him  tell 
How  the  grim  wild-boar  fought  and  fell. 
How  at  his  fall  the  bugle  rung, 
Till  rock  and  greenwood  answer  flung, 
Then  blesses  her,  that  man  can  find 
A  pastime  of  such  savage  kind ! 
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Xffl. 
But  Redmond  knew  to  weave  his  tale 
So  well  with  praise  of  wood  and  dale, 
And  knew  so  well  each  point  to  trace, 
Gives  living  interest  to  the  chase, 
And  knew  so  well  o'er  all  to  throw 
His  spirit's  wild  romantic  glow, 
That,  while  she  blamed,  and  while  she  fear'dy 
She  loved  each  venturous  tale  she  heard. 
Oft,  too,  when  drifted  snow  and  rain 
To  bower  and  hall  their  steps  restrain, 
Together  they  explor'd  the  page 
Of  glowing  bard  or  gifted  sage ; 
Oft,  placed  the  evening  fire  beside. 
The  minstrel  art  alternate  tried, 
While  gladsome  harp  and  lively  lay 
Bade  winter-night  flit  fast  away: 
Thus  from  their  childhood  blending  still 
Their  sport,  their  study,  and  their  skill. 
An  union  of  the  soul  they  prove, 
But  must  not  think  that  it  was  love. 
But  though  they  dared  not,  envious  Fame 
Soon  dared  to  give  that  union  name; 
And  when  so  often,  side  by  side, 
From  year  to  year  the  pair  she  eyed, 
She  sometimes  blamed  the  good  old  Knight, 
As  dull  of  ear  and  dim  of  sight. 
Sometimes  his  purpose  would  declare. 
That  young  O'Neale  should  wed  his  heir 

XIV. 
The  suit  of  Wilfrid  rent  disguise 
And  bandage  from  the  lovers'  eyes; 
2S* 
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'Twas  plain  that  Oswald,  for  his  qon. 

Had  Rokeby*s  favour  wellnigh  won. 

Now  must  they  meet  with  change  of  cheer 

With  mutual  looks  of  shame  and  fear; 

Now  must  Matilda  stray  apart, 

To  school  her  disobedient  heart: 

And  Redmond  now  alone  must  rue 

The  love  he  never  can  subdue. 

But  factions  rose,  and  Rokeby  sware. 

No  rebel's  son  should  wed  his  heiri 

And  Redmond,  nurtured  while  a  child 

In  many  a  bard's  traditions  wild. 

Now  sought  the  lonely  wood  or  stream. 

To  cherish  there  a  happier  dream, 

Of  maiden  won  by  sword  or  lance^ 

As  in  the  regions  of  romance; 

And  count  the  heroes  of  his  line. 

Great  Nial  of  the  Pledges  Nine,' 

Shane-Dymas^  wild,  and  Geraldine,' 

^  Neal  Naighvallach,  or  Of  the  Nine  Hostages,  is  said  to  have 
been  monarch  of  all  Ireland,  during  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  centnry.  He  exercised  a  predtiXoTy  wsrfare 
on  the  coast  of  England  and  of  Bretagne,  or  Armoriea;  taai  from 
the  latter  country  brought  off  the  celebratod  fdtkkt  Pttiiek,  a 
youth  of  sixteMi,  among  other  captives,  whom  ha  tFanspesjEttd  to 
Ireland.  Neal  derived  his  epithet  from  nine  nations^  or  tribeii^ 
whom  he  held  under  his  subjection,  and  from  whom  he  took 
hostages.  From  one  of  NeaTs  sons  were  derived  the  Kinel- 
eoguin,  or  Race  of  Tyrone,  which  afforded  momtfcha  both  to 
Ireland  and  toi  Ulster.  Neal  (according  to  (yFhhen^'a  Og^rgia) 
was  killed  by  a  poisoned  arrow,  in  one  of  his  descents  on  the 
coast  of  Bretagne. 

■  [See  Appendix,  Note  L] 

*  The  0'Neale»  ware  closely  aDie<l  with  thii  poirerfiill  and 
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And  Connan-morc,  who  vow^d  hii  race 
For  ev^  to  the  fight  and  chase. 
And  cursed  him,  of  his  lineage  born, 
Should  sheathe  the  sword  to  reap  the  com. 
Or  leave  the  mountain  and  the  wohi. 
To  shroud  himself  in  castled  hold. 
From  such  examples  hope  he  drew, 
And  brighten'd  as  the  trumpet  blew. 

XV. 
If  brides  were  won  by  heart  and  blade, 
Redmond  had  both  his  cause  to  aid, 
And  all  beside  of  nurture  rare 
That  might  beseem  a  baron's  heir. 
Turlough  O'Neale,  in  Erin's  strife, 
On  Rokeby's  Lord  bestow'd  his  life, 
And  well  did  Rokeby's  generous  Knight 
Young  Redmond  for  the  deed  requite. 
Nor  was  his  liberal  care  and  cost 
Upon  the  gallant  stripling  lost: 
Seek  the  North  Riding  broad  and  wide, 
Like  Redmond  none  could  steed  bestride; 
From  Tynemouth  search  to  Cumberland, 
Like  Redmond  none  could  wield  a  brand; 


warlike  fiunily ;  for  Henry  Owen  O'Neale  married  the  daughter 
of  ThomtLB  ESarl  of  Kildare,  and  their  son  Con-More  married  his 
eousin-german,  a  daughter  of  Grerald  Earl  of  Kildare.  This  Coo^ 
Bfore  cursed  any  of  his  posterity  who  should  learn  the  Englirii 
kuDgoage,  sow  com,  or  build  houses,  so  as  to  invite  the  Engliah 
to  settle  in  their  country.  Others  ascribe  this  anathema  to  hii 
nn  Con-Bacca  Fearflatha  O'Gnive,  bard  to  the  O'Neales  of 
Clannaboy,  complains  in  the  same  spirit  of  the  towers  and  ram- 
parts with  which  the  strangers  had  disfigured  the  fair  sporting 
fields  of  Erin.-*  See  Walker's  IHsh  Bards^  p.  140. 
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And  then,  of  humour  kind  and  hp9^ 
And  bearing  him  to  eacb  d^ree 
With  frank  and  fearless  courtesj, 
There  never  youth  was  form'd  to  slesl 
Upon  the  heart  like  brave  O'Neale. 

XVL 

Sir  Richard  loved  him  as  his  son; 
And  when  the  days  of  peace  were  done. 
And  to  the  gales  of  war  he  gave 
The  banner  of  hi»  sires  to  wave, 
Redmond,  distingnish'd  by  his  care, 
He  chose  that  honoured  flag  to  bear,* 
And  named  his  page,  the  next  degree 
In  that  old  time  to  chivalry.^ 
In  five  pitch'd  fieWs  he  well  maintained 
The  honoured  place  his  worth  obtained, 
And  high  was  Redmond's  youthful  name 
Blazed  in  the  roll  of  martial  fame. 
Had  fortune  smiled  on  Marston  fight. 
The  eve  had  seen  him  dubb'd  a  knight; 
Twice,  *mid  the  battle's  doubtful  strife, 
Of  Rokeby's  Lord  he  saved  the  life. 


^  Lacy  informs  us,  in  the  old  play  already  quoted,  how  the 
cavalry  raised  by  the  country  gentlemen  for  Charles's  service 
were  usually  officered.  *'  You,  cornet,  have  a  name  that's  proper 
£n;  all  cornets,  to  be  called  by,  for  they  are  all  beardless  boys  in 
0UV  army.  The  most  part  of  our  horse  w^e  raised  thus :  — ^The 
honest-  country  gentleman  raises  the  troop  at  his  own  charges ; 
then  he  gets  a  Low-country  lieutenant  to  fight  his  troop  safely ; 
then  he  sends  &r  his  son  firom  school  to  be  his  cornet  ^  and  then 
he  puts  off  his  child's  coat  to  put  on  a  buff-coat ;  and  this  is  the 
Qoostitution  of  our  army." 

■  f*^ne  Appendix^  Note-  K.] 
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But  when  hm  aw  him  prisoner  mad^ 
He  kiss'd  and  then  reiBign'd  hit  UaKley 
And  yielded  him  ^n.  easy  prey 
To  tho0e  who  ted  the  Knight  away; 
Resolved  Matilda's  siref  dbould  prote 
Id  prison,  as  in  fight,  his  lo?e. 

XVH. 

When  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour, 

Tis  like  a  sun-glimpse  through  a  shower; 

A  watery  ray,  an  instant  seen 

The  darkly  closing  clouds  between. 

As  Redmond  on  the  turf  reclined, 

The  past  and  present  filPd  his  mind: 

"It  was  not' thus,**  Affection  said, 

"I  dream'd  of  my  return,  dear  maid! 

Not  thus,  when  from  thy  trembling  hand, 

I  took  the  banner  and  the  brand. 

When  round  me,  as  the  bugles  blew. 

Their  blades  three  hundred  warriors  drew. 

And,  while  the  standard  I  utiroH'd, 

Clashed  their  bright  arms,  with  clamour  bold. 

Where  is  that  banner  now? — its  pride 

Lies  whelm'd  in  Ouse's  sullen  tide ! 

Where  now  these  warriors? — in  their  gote» 

They  cumber  Marston's  dismal  moor! 

And  what  avails  a  useless  brand. 

Held  by  a  captive^s  shackled  hand, 

That  only  would  his  life  retain. 

To  aid  thy  sire  to  bear  his  chain!" 

Thus  Redmond  to  himself  apart; 

Nor  ligfitbr  wrfs^  His  rivaPs  Heart ; 
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For  Wilfrid,  while  his  generous  soul 
Disdain'd  to  profit  by  control, 
By  many  a  sign  could  mark  too  plain. 
Save  with  such  aid,  his  hopes  were  vain.-* 
But  now  Matilda's  accents  stole 
On  the  dark  visions  of  their  soul, 
And  bade  their  mournful  musing  fly. 
Like  mist  before  the  zephyr's  sigh. 

XVIII. 

"I  need  not  to  my  friends  recall, 

How  Mortham  shunn'd  my  father's  hall; 

A  man  of  silence  and  of  v;oe. 

Yet  ever  anxious  to  bestow 

On  my  poor  self  whate'er  could  prove 

A  kinsman's  confidence  and  love. 

My  feeble  aid  could  sometimes  chase 

The  clouds  of  sorrow  for  a  space : 

But  oftener,  fix'd  beyond  my  power, 

I  niark'd  his  deep  despondence  lower. 

One  dismal  cause,  by  all  unguess'd. 

His  fearful  confidence  confess'd; 

And  twice  it  was  my  hap  to  see 

Examples  of  that  agony. 

Which  for  a  season  can  o'erstrain 

And  wreck  the  structure  of  the  brain. 

He  had  the  awful  power  to  know 

The  approaching  mental  overthrow. 

And  while  his  mind  had  courage  yet 

To  struggle  with  the  dreadful  tit. 

The  victim  writhed  against  its  throes, 

Like  wretch  beneath  a  murderer's  bioim.. 
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This  malac^^  i  wvQ  could  mark. 

Sprung  froBK  some  direful  cauae  and  dark; 

But  still  he  kept  its  source  conceal'd, 

Till  arming  for  the  civil  field; 

Then  in  my  charge  he  bade  me  hold 

A  treasure  huge  of  gems  and  gold, 

With  this  disjointed  dismal  scroll, 

That  tells  the  secret  of  his  soul, 

In  such  wild  words  as  oft  betray 

A  hiind  by  anguish  forced  astray." 

XIX. 

MORTHAM^S   HISTORY. 

*' Matilda!  thou  hast  seen  me  start. 
As  if  a  dagger  thrill'd  my  heart, 
When  it  has  happ'd  some  casual  phrase 
Waked  memory  of  my  former  days. 
Believe,  that  few  can  backward  cast 
Their  thoughts  with  pleasure  on  the  past; 
But  I! — my  youth  was  rash  and  vain, 
And  blood  and  rage  my  manhood  stain, 
And  my  grey  hairs  must  now  descend 
To  my  cold  grave  without  a  friend! 
Even  thou,  Matilda,  wilt  disown 
Thy  kinsman,  when  his  guilt  is  known. 
And  must  I  lift  the  bloody  veil. 
That  hides  my  dark  and  fatal  tale? 
I  must — I  will — Pale  phantom,  cease! 
Leave  me  one  little  hour  in  peace! 
Thus  haunted,  think'st  thou  I  have  skill 
Thine  awm  con«iiissio&  to  fulfil? 
Or,  while  tima  poinf  st  with  gesture  fierce,- 
Thy  blighted  cheek,  thy  bloody  h«anei 
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How  can  I  paint  thee  as  tbou  wert. 
So  fair  in  face,  so  warm  in  heart  1— 


XX. 

"Yes,  she  was  fair! — Matilda,  thou 
Hast  a  soft  sadness  on  thy  brow; 
But  hers  was  like  the  sunny  glow, 
That  laughs  on  earth  and  all  below  I 
We  wedded  secret — there  was  need — 
Differing  in  country  and  in  creed; 
And  when  to  Mortham's  tower  she  came. 
We  mention'd  not  her  race  and  name, 
Until  thy  sire,  who  fought  afar, 
'  Should  turn  him  home  from  foreign  war, 
On  whose  kind  influence  we  relied 
To  soothe  her  father's  ire  and  pride. 
Few  months  we  lived  retired,  unknown. 
To  all  but  one  dear  friend  alone. 
One  darling  friend  —  I  spare  his  shame, 
I  will  not  write  the^ villain's  name! 
My  trespasses  I  might  forget. 
And  sue  in  vengeance  for  the  debt 
Due  by  a  brother  worm  to  me. 
Ungrateful  to  God's  clemency. 
That  spared  me  penitential  time, 
Nor  cut  me  off  amid  my  crime. — 

XXL 

''A  kindly  smile  to  all  she  lent. 
But  on  her  husband's  friend  'twas  bent 
So  kind,  that  from  its  harmless  glee, 
The  wretch  misconstrued  villany. 
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Repubed  in  his  premunptuouf  love, 

A  'vengeful  snare  the  traitor  wove. 

Akme  we  sat  —  the  iBask  had  flow'd, 

My  blood  with  heat  unwonted  glow'd, 

When  through  the  allev'd  walk  we  spied 

With  hurried  step  my  Edith  glide, 

Cowering  beneath  the  verdant  screen, 

As  one  unwilling  to  be  seen. 

Words  cannot  paint  the  fiendish  smile, 

That  curl'd  the  traitor's  cheek  the  while  I 

Fiercely  I  question'd  of  the  cause ; 

He  made  a  cold  and  artful  pause, 

Then  pray'd  it  might  not  chafe  my  mood—* 

*There  was  a  gallant  in  the  wood!' — 

We  had  been  shooting  at  the  deer; 

My  cross-bow  (evil  chance!)  was  near: 

That  ready  weapon  of  my  wrath 

I  caught,  and,  hasting  up  the  path,  * 

In  the  yew  grove  my  wife  I  found, 

A  stranger's  arms  her  neck  had  bound! 

I  mark'd  his  heart — the  bow  I  drew— 

I  loosed  the  shaft — 'twas  more  than  true! 

I  found  my  Edith's  dying  charms 

Lock'd  in  her  murder'd  brother's  arms! 

He  came  in  secret  to  inquire 

Her  state,  and  reconcile  her  sire« 

xxn. 

**A11  fled  my  rage — the  villain  first, 
Whose  craft  my  jealousy  had  nursed; 
He  sought  in  far  and  foreign  clime 
To  'scape  the  vengeance  of  his  crime. 
Vm.JV. 14 
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The  manner  of  the  slaughter  doM 
Was  known  to  few,  my  guilt  to  none; 
Some  tale  my  faithful  steward  framed**-* 
I  know  not  what — of  shaft  mis-aim'd; 
And  even  from  those  the  act  who  knew. 
He  hid  the  hand  from  which  it  flew. 
Untouch'd  by  human  laws  I  stood, 
But  God  had  heard  the  cry  of  bkx>d  I 
There  is  a  blank  upon  my  mind, 
A  fearful  vision  ill-defined, 
Of  raving  till  my  flesh  was  torn, 
Of  dungeon-bolts  and  fetters  worn — 
And  when  I  waked  to  woe  more  mild, 
And  question'd  of  my  infant  child  — 
(Have  I  not  written,  that  she  bare 
A  boy,  like  summer  morning  fair?) 
With  looks  confused  my  menials  tell 
*    That  armed  men  in  Mortham  dell 
Beset  the  nurse's  evening  way. 
And  bore  her,  with  her  charge,  away. 
My  faithless  friend,  and  none  but  he. 
Could  profit  by  this  villany; 
Him  then,  I  sought,  with  purpose  dread 
Of  treble  vengeance  on  his  head ! 
He  'scaped  me — but  my  bosom's  wound 
Some  faint  relief  from  wandering  found; 
And  over  distant  land  and  sea 
I  bore  my  load  of  misery. 

XXIIL 
^'Twas  then  that  fate  my  footsteps  led 
Among  a  daring  crew  and  dread, 
With  whom  fuU  oft  my  bated  life 
/  ventured  in  such  desperate  «tc\&. 
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That  even  mj  fierce  associates  saw 

My  frantic  deeds  with  doubt  and  awe. 

Much  then  I  learn'd,  and  much  can  show. 

Of  human  guilt  and  human  woe, 

Yet  ne'er  have,  in  my  wanderings,  known 

A  wretch,  whose  sorrows  match'd  my  own !  — 

It  chanced,  that  after  battle  fray. 

Upon  the  bloody  field  we  lay; 

The  yellow  moon  her  lustre  shed 

Upon  the  wounded  and  the  dead, 

While,  sense  in  toil  and  wassail  drown'd, 

My  ruffian  comrades  slept  around. 

There  came  a  voice — its  silver  tone 

Was  soft,  Matilda,  as  thine  own — 

•Ah,  wretch  1'  it  said,  'what  makest  thou  bere^ 

While  unavenged  my  bloody  bier. 

While  unprotected  lives  mine  heir, 

Without  a  father's  name  and  caret'  * 

XXIV. 

"I  heard — obey'd — and  homeward  drew; 
The  fiercest  of  our  desperate  crew 
I  brought  at  time  of  need  to  aid 
My  purposed  vengeance,  long  delay 'd. 
But,  humble  be  my  thanks  to  Heaven, 
That  better  hopes  and  thoughts  has  given, 
And  by  our  Lord*s  dear  prayer  has  taughti 
Mercy  by  mercy  must  be  bought!  — 
Let  me  in  misery  rejoice — 
I've  seen  his  face — I've  heard  his  voice -^ 
I  claim'd  of  him  my  only  child — 
As  he  disown'd  the  theft,  he  smiled! 
That  very  calm  and  callous  )pokf 
Tbai^  SeodM  saeer  bis  visage  took, 
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As  when  he  said,  in  scornful  mood, 
'There  is  a  gallant  in  the  wood!' — 
I  did  not  slay  him  as  he  stood — 
All  praise  be  to  my  Maker  given! 
Long  sufirauce  is  one  path  to  heaven.** 

XXV. 
Thus  far  the  woful  tale  was  heard, 
When  something  in  the  thicket  stirr'd. 
Up  Redmond  sprung;    the  villain  Guy, 
(For  he  it  was  that  lurk'd  so  nigh,) 
Drew  back  —  he  durst  not  cross  his  steel 
A  moment's  space  with  brave  O'Neale, 
For  all  the  treasured  gold  that  rests 
In  Mortham's  iron-banded  chests. 
Redmond  resumed  his  seat; — he  said, 
Some  roe  was  rustling  in  the  shade. 
,  Bertram  laugh'd  grimly,  when  he  saw 
His  timorous  comrade  backward  draw; 
"A  trusty  mate  art  thou,  to  fear 
A  single  arm,  and  aid  so  near! 
Yet  have  I  seen  thee  mark  a  deer. 
Give  me  thy  carabine — I'll  show 
An  art  that  thou  wilt  gladly  know, 
How  thou  mayst  safely  quell  a  foe." 

XXVI. 
On  hands  and  knees  fierce  Bertram  drew 
The  spreading  birch  and  hazels  through. 
Till  he  had  Redmond  full  in  view ; 
The  gun  he  levell'd — Mark  like  this 
Was  Bertram  never  known  to  miss. 
When  fair  opposed  to  aim  there  sate 
An  object  of  his  mortal  hate. 
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That  day  yoang  Redmond's  death  had  «eeii» 

But  twice  Matilda  came  between 

The  carabine  and  Redmond's  breast. 

Just  ere  the  spring  his  finger  press'd. 

A  deadly  oath  the  ruffian  swore, 

But  yet  his  fell  design  forbore: 

"It  ne'er,"  he  mutter'd,  '* shall  be  said, 

That  thus  I  scath'd  thee,  haughty  maid  I " 

Then  moved  to  seek  more  open  aim. 

When  to  his  side  Guy  Denzil  came; 

"Bertram,  forbear! — we  are  undone 

For  ever,  if  thou  fire  the  gun. 

By  all  the  fiends,  an  armed  force 

Descends  the  dell,  of  foot  and  horse! 

We  perish  if  they  hear  a  shot — 

Madman !  we  have  a  safer  plot — 

Nay,  friend,  be  ruled,  and  bear  thee  back! 

Behold,  down  yonder  hollow  track. 

The  warlike  leader  of  the  band 

Comes,  with  his  broadsword  in  his  hand.'' 

Bertram  look'd  up ;  he  saw,  he  knew 

That  Denzil's  fears  had  counsell'd  true. 

Then  cursed  his  fortune  and  withdrew, 

Threaded  the  woodlands  undescried. 

And  gain'd  the  cave  on  Greta  side. 

XXVII. 
They  whom  dark  Bertram,  in  his  wrath, 
Doom'd  to  captivity  or  death, 
Their  thoughts  to  one  sad  subject  lent, 
Saw  not  nor  heard  the  ambushment 
Heedless  and  unconcern'd  they  sate. 
While  on  the  very  verge  of  fate ; 
J4» 
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Heedlen  and  anconcern'd  remain'dy 

When  Heaven  the  murderer's  arm  resfaraia'^ 

As  ships  drift  darkling  down  the  tide 

Nor  see  the  shelves  o'er  which  they  glide* 

Uninterrupted  thus  they  heard 

What  Mortham's  closii^  tale  dec^lared. 

He  spoke  of  wealth  as  of  a  load. 

By  Fortune  on  a  wretch  bestow'd. 

In  bitter  nxx^kery  of  hate, 

His  cureless  woes  to  aggravate ; 

But  yet  he  pray'd  Matilda's  care 

Might  save  that  treasure  ft>r  his  bek — 

His  Edith's  son-*^fof  stiM  be  raved 

As  confident  his  life  was  saved; 

In  frequent  vision,  he  averr'd, 

He  saw  his  face,  his  voice  be  heard, 

Then  argued  calm — had  murder  been^ 

The  blood,  the  corpses^  had  been  seen; 

Some  had  pretended,  too,  to  itiark 

On  Windermere  a  stranger  bark. 

Whose  crew,  with  jealous  care,  yet  mikj^ 

Guarded  a  female  and  a  child. 

While  these  faint  proofs  he  told  and  pressed, 

Hope  seem'd  to  kindle  in  hb  breast; 

Though  inconsistent,  vague,  and  vain^ 

It  warp'd  his  judgment,  and  his  brain. 

XXVIIi. 
These  solemn  words  his  story  close: — 
**  Heaven  witness  for  me,  that  I  chose 
My  part  in  this  sad  civil  fight 
Moved  by  no  cause  but  England's  right 
My  country's  groans  have  bid  me  draw 
Jkfy  sword  for  gospel  and  for  law; — 
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These  righted,  I  fling  arms  aside» 
And  seek  my  son  through  Europe  wide. 
My  wealth,  on  which  a  kinsman  nigh 
Already  casts  a  grasping  eye. 
With  thee  may  unsuspected  lie. 
When  of  my  death  Matilda  hears. 
Let  her  retain  her  trust  three  yeans; 
If  none,  from  me,  the  treasure  claim, 
Perish'd  is  Mortham's  race  and  name. 
Then  let  it  leave  her  generous  hand. 
And  flow  in  bounty  o'er  the  land; 
Soften  the  wounded  prisoner's  lot. 
Rebuild  the  peasant's  ruined  cot; 
So  spoils,  acquired  by  fight  afar. 
Shall  mitigate  domestic  war." 

XXIX. 

The  generous  youths,  who  well  had  known 

Of  Mortham's  mind  the  powerful  tone. 

To  that  high  mind,  by  sorrow  swerved. 

Gave  sympathy  his  woes  deserved ; 

But  Wilfrid  chief,  who  saw  reveal'd 

Why  Mortham  wish'd  his  life  conceal'd. 

In  secret,  doubtless,  to  pursue 

The  schemes  his  wilder'd  fancy  drew. 

Thoughtful  he  heard  Matilda  tell. 

That  she  would  share  her  father's  cell. 

His  partner  of  captivity. 

Where'er  his  prison-house  should  be; 

Yet  grieved  to  think  that  Rokeby*haII, 

Dismantled,  and  forsook  by  all. 

Open  to  rapine  and  to  stealth. 

Had  now  no  saib-guard^  for  the  wealth 


Intrusted,  by  her  kinsmflin  kjnd. 

And  for  such  noble  use  designed. 

"Was  Barnard  Gastle  then  her  choice,** 

Wilfrid  enquired  with  haistj  voice, 

"  Since  there  tlie  victor's  laws  otdaiD, 

Her  father  must  a  space  remain  f 

A  flutter'd  hope  his  accents  shook, 

A  flutter'd  joy  was  in  his  look. 

Matilda  hastened  to  reply, 

For  anger  flash'd  in  RednnfoAd's  eye;  — 

"Duty,"  she  said,  with  gentle  gface, 

"  Kind  Wilfrid,  has  no  choice  of  place^; 

Else  had  I  for  my  sire  assign'd 

Prison  less  galling  to  his  mind. 

Than  that  his  wild-wood  haunts  whteh  stor 

And  hears  the  murmur  of  the  Tees, 

Recalling  thus,  with  every  glance. 

What  captive's  sorrow  can  enhancef; 

But  where  those  woes  are  highest,  therte 

Needs  Rokeby  most  his  daughter's  care." 

XXX. 

He  felt  the  kindly  check  she  gave^ 

And  stood  abash'd — then  answer'd  grave  J«^-^"     ^ 

"  I  sought  thy  purp6se,  noble  maid, 

Thy  doubts  to  dear,  thy  schemes  to  aicL 

I  have  beneath  mine  own  comroancl, 

So  wills  my  sire,  a  gallant  band, 

And  well  could  send  some  borsemaH  w%iit 

To  bear  the  treasftre  forth  by  ntght. 

And  so  bestow  it  a»  you  deem  ^ 

In  these  iN  days  Bfeiy  saflist  seeih.''-^! 
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<<ThaDk8»  geatle  WUfrid,  thanks,"  die  said^ 

"O,  be  it  not  one  day  delay'd! 

Andy  more  tby  siateNfriend  to  aid. 

Be  tbou  thyself  content  to  hold. 

In  thine  own  keeping,  MorttiamV  gold^ 

Safest  with  thee."-^  While  thus  alie  flpokel 

Arm'd  ocridters  oa  their  eonterse  bfeVyke, 

The  same  of  whose  approatih  afraid^ 

The  ruffians  left  their  aflnbusbade; 

Their  chief  to  Wilfrid  bended  low^ 

Then  look'd  around  as  for  a  foe^ 

**  What  mean'st  thou,  fnend/'  yomg  W)rcH£fe  wM^ 

**  Why  thus  in  arms  beset  the  glade  1 " — 

^That  would  I  gladly  learn  from  you; 

For  up  my  squadron  as  I  drew, 

To  exercise  our  martial  game 

Upon  the  nrKX)r  of  Barninghame, 

A  stranger  told  you  were  waylaid, 

Surrounded,  and  to  death  betray'd. 

He  had  a  leader's  voice,  I  ween, 

A  falcon  glance,  a  warrior's  mien. 

He  bade  me  bring  you  instant  aid; 

I  doubted  not,  and  I  obey'd." 

XXXL 

Wilfrid  changed  colour,  and,  amazed, 
Tum'd  short,  and  on  the  speaker  gazed : 
While  Redmond  every  thicket  round 
Track'd  earnest  as  a  questing  hound. 
And  Denzil's  carabine  he  found; 
Sure  evidence,  by  which  they  knew 
The  warning  was  as  kind  as  true. 
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Wisest  it  seemed,  with  cautious  speed 
To  leave  the  dell.     It  was  agreed. 
That  Redmond,  with   Matilda  fair. 
And  fitting  guard,  should  home  repair: 
At  nightfall  Wilfrid  should  attend. 
With  a  strong  band,  his  sister-friend, 
To  bear  with  her  from  Rokeby's  bowers 
To  Barnard  Castle's  lofty  towers, 
Secret  and  safe  the  banded  chests. 
In  which  the  wealth  of  Mortham  rests. 
This  hasty  purpose  fix'd,  they  part. 
Each  with  a  grieved  and  anxious  heart 
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CANTO  FIFTBL 


I. 
The  sultry  summer  day  is  (lone. 
The  western  hills  have  hid  the  sun. 
But  mountain  peak  and  village  spire 
Retain  reflection  of  his  fire. 
Old  Barnard's  towers  are  purple  still, 
To  those  that  gaze  from  Toller-hill; 
Distant  and  high,  the  tower  of  Bowes 
Like  steel  upon  the  anvil  glows; 
And  Stanmore's  ridge,  behind  that  lay, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  parting  day, 
Id  crimson  and  in  gold  array'd, 
Streaks  yet  a  while  the  closing  shade, 
Then  slow  resigns  to  darkening  heaven 
The  tints  which  brighter  hours  had  given. 
Thus  aged  men,  full  losrth  and  slow, 
The  vanities  of  life  forego, 
And  couiit  their  youthful  follies  o'er, 
Till  Memory  lends  her  light  no  mof&r 

11. 
The  eve,  tl^at  slow  on  upland  fades, 
Has  darker  closed  on  Rokeby^s  gladeSi 
Vol,  IK 15 
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Where,  sunk  within  their  banks  profound. 
Her  guardian  streams  to  meeting  wound. 
The  stately  oaks,  whose  sombre  frown 
Of  noontide  made  a  twilight  brown» 
Impervious  now  to  fainter  light. 
Of  twilight  made  an  early  night 
Hoarse  into  middle  air  arose 
The  vespers  of  the  roosting  crows, 
And  with  congenial  murmurs  seem 
To  wake  the  Genii  of  the  stream; 
For  louder  clamour'd  Greta's  tide. 
And  Tees  in  deeper  voice  replied. 
And  fitful  waked  the  evening  wind. 
Fitful  in  sighs  its  breath  resigned. 
Wilfrid,  whose  fancy-nurtured  soul 
Felt  in  the  scene  a  soft  control, 
With  lighter  footstep  pressed  the  ground. 
And  often  paused  to  look  around; 
And,  though  his  path  was  to  his  love. 
Could  not  but  Unger  in  the  grove. 
To  drink  the  thrilling  interest  dear, 
Of  awful  pleasure  check'd  by  fear. 
Such  inconsistent  moods  have  we. 
Even  when  our  passions  strike  the  key. 

m. 

Now,  through  the  wood's  dark  mazes  past. 
The  opening  lawn  he  reach'd  at  last, 
Where,  silver'd  by  the  moonlight  ray. 
The  ancient  Hall  before  him  lay. 
Those  martial  terrors  long  were  fled. 
That  frown'd  of  old  around  its  head: 
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The  battlements,  the  turrets  grey, 

Seem'd  half  abandon'd  to  decay;* 

On  barbican  and  keep  of  stone 

Stern  Time  the  foeman's  work  had  done. 

Where  banners  the  invader  braved, 

The  harebell  now  and  wallflower  waved; 

In  the  rude  guard-room,  where  of  yore 

Their  weary  hours  the  warders  wore, 

Now,  while  the  cheerful  fagots  blaze. 

On  the  paved  floor  the  spindle  plays; 

The  flanking  guns  dismounted  lie. 

The  moat  is  ruinous  and  dry — 

The  grim  portcullis  gone — and  all 

The  fortress  turned  to  peaceful  HalL 

IV. 

But  yet  precautions,  lately  ta'en, 

Show'd  danger's  day  revived  again; 

The  court-yard  wall  show'd  marks  of  care, 

The  fall*n  defences  to  repair, 

Lending  such  strength  as  might  withstand 

The  insult  of  marauding  band. 

The  beams  once  more  were  taught  to  bear 

The  trembling  drawbridge  into  air. 

And  not,  till  question'd  o'er  and  o'er, 

For  Wilfrid  oped  the  jealous  door, 

*  The  ancient  castle  of  Rokeby  stood  exactly  upon  the  site  of 
the  present  mansion,  by  which  a  part  of  its  walls  is  enclosed.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  profusion  of  fine  wood,  and  the  park  in  which 
it  stands  is  adorned  by  the  junction  of  the  Greta  and  of  the  Tees. 
The  title  of  Baron  Rokeby  of  Armagh  was,  in  1777,  conferred  on 
the  Right  Reverend  Richard  Robinson,  Primate  of  Ireland,  de- 
■eoided  of  the  KobinsonB,  hrmerly  ofBjokehv^  in  YorloAlixe.* 


And  when  he  eiitered,  bolt  «Bd  |i^ 
Resumed  their  place  with  sii}len  j^ri 
Then,  as  he  cross'd  the  vaulte<)  pprcby 
The  old  grey  porter  raised  his  torch. 
And  view'd  hiu)  o'er,  from  foot  to  bf^d« 
Ere  to  the  b^l)  bis  steps  he  led* 
That  huge  old  hall,  of  knightly  state. 
Dismantled  seem'd  and  desolate. 
The  nxxm  through  transom-shails  of  stone. 
Which  croas'd  the  latticed  oriels,  shpqe^ 
And  by  the  mournful  light  she  gave, 
The  Gothic  vault  seem'd  funeral  cave. 
Pennon  and  banner  waved  no  more 
O'er  beams  of  stag  apd  tusks  of  bpar, 
Nor  glimmering  arms  were  marshalled  seen, 
To  glance  those  sylvan  spoils  between. 
Those  arms,  those  ensigns,  borne  away, 
Accomplish'd  Rokeby's  brave  array, 
But  all  were  lost  on  Marston's  day ! 
Yet  here  and  there  the  moonbeams  fall 
Where  arnrK>ur  yet  adorns  the  wall, 
Cumbrous  of  size,  uncouth  to  sight, 
And  useless  in  the  modern  fight! 
Like  veteran  relic  of  the  wars. 
Known  only  by  neglected  scars. 

V. 

Matilda  soon  to  greet  him  came. 

And  bade  them  light  the  evening  flame; 

Said,  all  for  parting  was  prepared. 

And  tarried  but  for  Wilfrid's  guard. 

But  then,  reluctant  to  unfold 

Hii  fetb^'9  avftric^  of  gold, 


He  hinted»  that  lest  jealous  eye 
Should  on  their  precious  burden  pry. 
He  judged  it  best  the  castle  gate 
To  enter  when  the  night  wore  late; 
And  therefore  he  had  left  command 
With  those  he  trusted  of  his  band, 
That  they  should  be  at  Rokeby  met. 
What  time  the  midnight-watch  was  set 
Now  Redmond  came,  whose  anxious  care 
Till  then  was  busied  to  prepare ' 
All  needful,  meetly  to  arrange 
The  mansioa  for  its  mournful  change. 
With  Wilfrid's  care  and  kindness  pleased. 
His  cold  unready  hand  he  seized. 
And  press'd  it,  till  his  kindly  strain 
The  gentle  youth  return'd  again. 
Seem'd  as  between  them  this  was  said, 
''  A  while  let  jealousy  be  dead ; 
And  let  our  contest  be,  whose  care 
Shall  best  assist  this  helpless  fair.'* 

VL 

There  was  no  speech  the  truce  to  bind— - 
It  was  a  compact  of  the  mind, 
A  generous  thought  at  once  impressed 
On  either  rival's  generous  breast 
Matilda  well  the  secret  took, 
From  sudden  change  of  mien  and  look; 
And — for  not  small  had  been  her  fear 
Of  jealous  ire  and  danger  near — 
Felt,  even  in  her  dejected  state, 
A  joy  beyond  the  reach  of  fate. 
m       15» 
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They  closed  beside  the  chimney's  blaze,  * 

And  talk'd,  and  hoped  for  happier  days, 

And  lent  their  spirits'  rising  glow 

A  while  to  gild  impending  woe; — 

High  privilege  of  youthful  time, 

Worth  all  the  pleasures  of  our  prime ! 

The  bickering  fagot  sparkled  bright, 

And  gave  the  scene  of  love  to  sight, 

Bade  Wilfrid's  cheek  more  lively  glow, 

Play'd  on  Matilda's  neck  of  snow, 

Her  nut-brown  curls  and  forehead  high. 

And  laugh'd  in  Redmond's  azure  eye. 

Two  lovers  by  the  maiden  sate. 

Without  a  glance  of  jealous  hate ; 

The  maid  her  lovers  sat  between, 

With  open  brow  and  equal  mien; — 

It  is  a  sight  but  rarely  spied, 

Thanks  to  man's  wrath  and  woman's  prid& 

VII. 
While  thus  in  peaceful  guise  they  sate, 
A  knock  alarm'd  the  outer  gate. 
And  ere  the  tardy  porter  stirr'd, 
The  tinkling  of  a  harp  was  heard. 
A  manly  voice  of  mellow  swell, 
Bore  burden  to  the  music  well. 

•'Summer  eve  is  gone  and  past, 
Summer  dew  is  failing  fast; 
I  have  wander'd  all  the  day. 
Do  not  bid  me  farther  stray! 
Gentle  hearts,  of  gentle  kin. 
Take  the  wandering  harper  in!** 
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But  the  ^em  porter  answer  gave, 

Wifh  "  Get  thee  hence,  thou  strolling  knave  I 

The  king  wants  soldiers;  war,  I  trow, 

Were  meeter  trade  for  such  as  thou/* 

At  this  unkind  reproof,  again 

Answered  the  ready  Minstrel's  strain. 

'*Bid  not  me,  in  hattle-field. 
Buckler  lift,  or  broadsword  wield! 
All  my  strength  and  all  my  art 
Is  to  touch  the  gentle  heart. 
With  the  wizard  notes  that  ring 
From  the  peaceful  minstrel-string." — 

The  porter,  all  unmoved,  replied, — 
** Depart  in  peace,  with  Heaven  to  guide; 
If  longer  by  the  gate  thou  dwell, 
Trust  me,  thou  shalt  not  part  so  well" 

VIIL 

With  somewhat  of  appealing  look, 
The  harper's  part  young  Wilfrid  took: 
"  These  notes  so  wild  and  ready  thrill, 
They  show  no  vulgar  minstrel's  skill; 
Hard  were  his  task  to  seek  a  honne 
More  distant,  since  the  night  is  come; 
And  for  his  faith  I  dare  engage  — 
Your  Harpool's  blood  is  sour'd  by  age; 
His  gate,  once  readily  displayed. 
To  greet  the  friend,  the  poor  to  aid. 
Now  even  to  me,  though  known  of  old, 
Did  but  reluctantly  unfold." — 
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^O  blame  not,  as  poor  Harpool's  criaie» 

An  evil  of  this  evil  time. 

He  deems  dependent  on  his  care 

The  safety  of  his  patron's  heir. 

Nor  judges  meet  to  ope  the  tower 

To  guest  unknown  at  parting  hour. 

Urging  his  duty  to  excess 

Of  rough  and  stubborn  faithfulness. 

For  this  poor  harper.  I  would  fain 

Ue  may  relax: — Hark  to  his  strain!''*— 

IX. 

"  I  have  song  of  war  for  knight, 
Lay  of  love  for  lady  bright, 
Fairy  tale  to  lull  the  heir, 
Groblin  grim  the  maids  to  scare. 
Dark  the  night,  and  long  till  day. 
Do  not  bid  me  farther  stray' 

"  Rokeby's  lords  of  martial  fame, 
I  can  count  them  name  by  name;* 
Legends  of  their  line  there  be. 
Known  to  few,  but  known  to  me; 
If  you  honour  Rokeby's  kin. 
Take  the  wandering  harper  in! 

"Rokeby's  lords  had  fair  regard 
For  the  harp,  and  for  the  bard; 
Baron's  race  throve  never  well, 
Where  the  curse  of  minstrel  fell 
If  you  love  that  noble  kin, 
Take  the  weary  harper  in!" — 

'  [See  Appendix,  Note  L.] 
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^Hark!   Harpool  parleys— there  is  hope," 
Said  Redmond,  ''that  the  gate  will  ope."—-* 
—  "For  all  thy  brag  and  boast,  I  trow, 
Nought  know'st  thou  of  the  Felon  Sow,"^ 
Quoth  Harpool,  "nor  how  Greta-side 
She  roam'd,  and  Rokeby  forest  wide; 
Nor  how  Ralph  Rokeby  gave  the  beast 
To  Richmond's  friars  to  make  a  feast. 
Of  Gilbert  Griffinson  the  tale 
Goes,  and  of  gallant  Peter  Dale, 
That  well  could  strike  with  sword  amain, 
And  of  the  valiant  son  of  Spain, 
Friar  Middleton,  and  blithe  Sir  Ralph; 
There  were  a  jest  to  make  us  laugh! 
If  thou  canst  tell  it,  in  yon  shed 
Thou*8t  won  thy  supper  and  thy  bed." 


Matilda  smiled;  "Cold  hope,"  said  she, 
"  From  Harpool's  love  of  minstrelsy  I 
But,  for  this  harper,  may  we  dare, 
Redmond,  to  mend  his  couch  and  fare?" — 
—  "O,  ask  me  not! — At  minstrel-string 
My  heart  from  infancy  would  spring; 
Nor  can  I  hear  its  simplest  strain. 
But  it  brings  Erin's  dream  again. 
When  placed  by  Owen  Lysagh's  knee^ 
(The  Filea  of  O'Neale  was  he, 
A  blind  and  bearded  man,  whose  eld 
Was  sacred  as  a  prophet's  held,) 

'[See  Appendix^  Note  M.]  *  [See  Appendix,  Note  N] 
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I've  seen  a  ring  of  rugged  keroe*  , 

With  aspects  shaggy,  wild,  and  stem» 

Eochanted  by  the  master's  lay. 

Linger  around  the  livelong  day^ 

Shift  from  wild  rage  to  wilder  glee. 

To  love,  to  grief,  to  ecstasy, 

And  feel  each  varied  change  of  soul 

Obedient  to  the  bard's  control. — 

Ah,  Clandeboy!  thy  friendly  floor 

Slieve-Donard's  oak  shall  light  no  more;' 

Nor  Owen's  harp,  beside  the  biaze, 

Tell  maiden's  love,  or  hero's  praise! 

The  mantling  brambles  hide  thy  hearth 

Centre  of  hospitable  mirth ; 

All  undistinguish'd  in  the  glade. 

My  sires'  glad  home  is  prostrate  laid. 

Their  vassals  wander  wide  and  far. 

Serve  foreign  lords  in  distant  war, 

And  now  the  stranger's  sons  enjoy 

The  lovely  woods  of  Clandeboy  I " 

He  spoke,  and  proudly  turu'd  aside. 

The  starting  tear  to  dry  and  hide. 

XL 

Matilda's  dark  and  soflen'd  eye 

Was  glistening  ere  O'Neale's  was  dry. 

Her  hand  upon  his  arm  she  laid, — 

"It  is  the  will  of  heaven,"  she  said. 

"And  think'st  thou,  Redmond,  I  can  part 

From  this  loved  home  with  lightsome  heart, 

"%  ~  — ^— 

1-^        '  *  [Bee  Appendix,  Note  O.] 
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Leaving  to  wild  neglect  whatever 

Even  from  my  infancy  was  dear? 

For  in  this  calm  domestic  bound 

Were  all  Matilda's  pleasures  found. 

That  hearth,  my  sire  was  wont  to  grace. 

Full  soon  may  be  a  stranger's  place; 

This  hall,  in  which  a  child  I  play'd, 

Like  thine,  dear  Redmond,  lowly  laid, 

The  bramble  and  the  thorn  may  braid; 

Or,  pass'd  for  aye  from  me  and  mine. 

It  ne'er  may  shelter  Rokeby's  line. 

Yet  is  this  consolation  given, 

My  Redmond, — 't  is  the  will  of  heaven.'* 

Her  word,  her  action,  and  her  phrase, 

Were  kindly  as  in  early  days ; 

For  cold  reserve  had  lost  its  power, 

In  sorrow's  sympathetic  hour. 

Young  Redmond  dared  not  trust  his  voice; 

But  rather  had  it  been  his  choice 

To  share  that  melancholy  hour, 

Than,  arm'd  with  all  a  chieftain's  power, 

Id  full  possession  to  enjoy 

Slieve-Donard  wide,  and  Clandeboy. 

XIL 

The  blood  left  Wilfrid's  ashen  cheek 
Matilda  sees,  and  hastes  to  speak. — 
"Happy  in  friendship's  ready  aid. 
Let  all  my  murmurs  here  be  staid  I 
And  Rokeby's  Maiden  will  not  part 
From  Rokeby's  hall  with  nrK)ody  heart 
This  night  at  least,  for  Rokeby's  fame, 
The  hosoitable  hearth  shall  flame 
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And,  cre  its  native  heir  retire, 

Find  for  the  wanderer  rest  and  fire, 

While  this  poor  harper,  by  the  blaze. 

Recounts  the  tale  of  other  days. 

Bid  Harpool  ope  the  door  with  speed, 

Admit  him,  and  relieve  each  need. — 

Meantime,  kind  Wycliffe,  wilt  thou  try 

Thy  minstrel  skill? — Nay,  no'  reply — 

And  look  not  sad ! — I  guess  thy  thought, 

Thy  verse  with  laurels  would  be  bought; 

And  poor  Matilda,  landless  now, 

Has  not  a  garland  for  thy  brow. 

True,  I  must  leave  sweet  Rokeby's  glades. 

Nor  wander  more  in  Greta  shades; 

But  sure,  no  rigid  jailer,  thou 

Wilt  a  short  prison-walk  allow, 

Where  summer  flowers  grow  wild  at  will. 

On  Marwood-chase  and  Toller  Hill;' 

Then  holly  green  and  lily  gay 

Shall  twine  in  guerdon  of  thy  lay." 

The  mournful  youth,  a  space  aside. 

To  tune  Matilda's  harp  applied; 

And  then  a  low  sad  descant  rung. 

As  prelude  to  the  lay  he  sung. 

xm. 

O,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree  I 

*  Marwood-cliase  is  the  old  park  extending  along  the  Darfaam 
sido  of  the  Teqs,  attachod  to  Barnard  Castle.  Toller  Hill  is  an 
eminence  on  the  Yorkshire  side  of  the  river,  commandilig  a 
ifuprrb  view  of  the  ruins. 
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Too  lively  glow  tbe  lilies  light» 
The  varnished  holly's  all  too  bright. 
The  May-flower  and  the  eglantine 
May  shade  a  brow  less  sad  than  mine; 
But,  Lady,  weave  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree  I 

Let  dimpled  Mirth  his  temples  twine 
With  tendrils  of  the  laughing  vine; 
The  manly  oak,  the  pensive  yew. 
To  patriot  and  to  sage  be  due; 
The  myrtle  bough  bids  lovers  live, 
But  that  Matilda  will  not  give; 
Then,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me» 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree  I 

Let  merry  England  proudly  rear 

Her  blended  roses,  bought  so  dear; 

Let  AlUn  bind  her  bonnet  blue 

With  heath  and  harebell  dipp'd  in  dew: 

On  favoured  £rin's  crest  be  seen 

The  flower  she  loves  of  emerald  green— 

But,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me. 

Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-lree. 

Strike  the  wild  harp,  while  maids  prepare 
The  ivy  nieet  for  minstrel's  hair; 
And,  while  his  crown  of  laurel-leaves. 
With  bloody  hand  the  victor  weaves. 
Let  the  loud  trump  his  triumph  tell; 
But  when  you  hear  the  passing  bell. 
Then,  Lady,  twine  a  wreath  for  me. 
And  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 
Vol,  JV. '16 
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Yes!   twine  for  me  the  cypreat  bough; 
But,  O  Matilda,  twine  not  now! 
Stay  till  a  few  brief  months  are  past. 
And  I  have  look'd  and  loved  my  last! 
When  villagers  my  shroud  bestrew 
With  panzies,  rosemary,  and  rue, — 
Then,  Lady,  weave  a  wreath  for  me, 
And  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree, 

XIV. 

O'Neale  observed  the  starting  tear. 

And  spoke  with  kind  and  blithesome  cheer—- 

"  No,  noble  Wilfrid  1    ere  the  day 

When  mourns  the  land  thy  silent  lay, 

Shall  many  a  wreath  be  freely  wove 

By  hand  of  friendship  and  of  love. 

I  would  not  wish  that  rigid  Fate 

Had  doom'd  thee  to  a  captive's  state. 

Whose  hands  are  bound  by  honour's  law. 

Who  wears  a  sword  he  must  not  draw; 

But  were  it  so,  in  minstrel  pride 

The  land  together  would  we  ride. 

On  prancing  steeds,  like  harpers  old, 

Bound  for  the  halls  of  barons  bold. 

Each  lover  of  the  lyre  we'd  seek. 

From  Michael's  Mount  to  Skiddaw's  Peak, 

Survey  wild  Albin's  mountain  strand, 

And  roam  green  Erin's  lovely  land. 

While  thou  the  gentler  souls  should  move, 

With  lay  of  pity  and  of  love. 

And  I,  thy  mate,  in  rougher  strain. 

Would  sing  of  war  and  warriors  slain. 
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Old  Englaad's  bards  were  vanquished  tben. 
And  Scotland's  vaunted  Hawthornden/ 
And,  silenced  on  lernian  shore, 
M'Curtin's  harp  should  charm  no  more ! "  * 


*  DrummoDd  of  Hawthornden  was  io  the  zenith  of  his  reputa- 
tioD  as  a  poet  during  the  Civil  Wars.     Pie  died  in  1649. 

* "  MacCurtin,  hereditary  OUamh  of  North  Munster,  and  Pilea 
to  Donough,  Earl  of  Thomond,  and  President  of  Munster.  This 
nobleman  was  amongst  those  who  were  prevailed  upon  to  join 
Elizabeth's  forces.  Soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  basely 
abandoned  the  interests  of  his  country,  MacCurtin  presented  an 
adulatory  poem  to  MacCarthy,  chief  of  South  Munster,  and  of 
the  Eugenian  line,  who,  with  O'Neil,  0*Donnel,  Lacy,  and 
others,  were  deeply  engaged  in  protecting  their  violated  country. 
In  this  poem  he  dwells  with  rapture  on  the  courage  and  patriot- 
ism of  MacCarthy ;  but  the  verse  that  should  (according  to  an 
established  law  of  the  order  of  the  bards)  be  introduced  in  the 
praise  of  O'Brien,  he  turns  into  severe  satire :  — *  How  am  I 
afflicted  (says  he)  that  the  descendant  of  the  great  Brion  Boiromh 
cannot  furnish  me  with  a  theme  worthy  the  honour  and  glory  of 
his  exalted  race ! '  Lord  Thomond,  hearing  this,  vowed  ven- 
geance on  the  spirited  bard,  who  fled  for  refuge  to  the  county 
of  Cork.  One  day,  observing  the  exasperated  nobleman  and  his 
equipage  at  a  small  distance,  he  thought  it  was  in  vain  to  fly, 
and  pretended  to  be  suddenly  seized  with  the  pangs  of  death ; 
directing  his  wife  to  lament  over  him,  and  tell  his  lordship,  that 
the  sight  of  him,  by  awakening  the  sense  of  his  ingratitude,  had 
so  much  affected  him  that  he  could  not  support  it ;  and  desired 
her  at  the  sune  time  to  tell  his  lordship,  that  he  entreated,  as  a 
dying  request,  his  forgiveness.  Soon  as  Lord  Thomond  arrived, 
the  feigned  tale  was  related  to  him.  That  nobleman  was  moved 
to  compassion,  and  not  only  declared  that  he  most  heartily  forgave 
him,  but,  opening  his  purse,  presented  the  fair  mourner  with 
some  pieces  to  inter  him.  This  instance  of  his  lordship^s  pity 
and  generosity  gave  courage  to  the  trembling  bard ;  who,  sud- 
denly springing  up,  recited  an  extemporaneous  ode  in  praise  of 
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In  lively  mood  he  spoke,  to  wile 
From  Wilfrid's  woe-worn  cheek  a  smilep 

XV. 

''But,"  said  Matilda,  ''ere  thy  name, 

Good  Redmond,  gain  its  destined  fame. 

Say,  wilt  thou  kindly  deign  to  call 

Thy  brother-minstrel  to  the  hall? 

Bid  all  the  household,  too,  attend. 

Each  in  his  rank  a  humble  friend; 

I  know  their  faithful  hearts  will  grieve, 

When  their  poor  Mistress  takes  her  leave; 

So  let  the  horn  and  beaker  flow 

To  mitigate  their  parting  woe." 

The  harper  came; — in  youth's  first  prime 

Himself;  in  mode  of  olden  time 

His  garb  was  fashion'd,  to  express 

The  ancient  English  minstrePs  dress  ^ 

A  seemly  gown  of  Kendal  green, 

With  gorget  closed  of  silver  sheen ; 

His  harp  in  silken  scarf  was  slung, 

And  by  his  side  an  anlace  hung. 

Donoogfa,  and,  re-entering  into  his  service,  became  once  mo 
fiivourite."  —  Walker's  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Bards. 
178a  4to,  p.  141. 

'  Among  the  entertainments  presented  to  Elizabeth  at  1 
worth  Castle,  was  the  introduction  of  a  person  designed  to  i 
sent  a  travelling  minstrel,  who  entertained  her  with  a  m 
story  out  of  the  Acts  of  King  Arthur.  Of  this  person*8 
and  appearance  Mr.  Laneham  has  given  us  a  very  ace 
account,  transferred  by  Bishop  Percy  to  the  preliminary  E 
tation  on  Minstrels,  prefixed  to  his  Reliques  of  Ancient  P 
voL  i. 
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It  seem'd  some  masquer's  quaint  wrrajf 
For  revel  or  for  holiday. 

XVL 
He  made  obeisance  with  a  free 
Yet  studied  air  of  courtesy. 
Each  look  and  accent,  framed  to  please, 
Seem'd  to  affect  a  playful  ease ; 
His  face  was  of  that  doubtful  kind. 
That  wins  the  eye,  but  not  the  mind; 
Yet  harsh  it  seem'd  to  deem  amiss 
Of  brow  so  young  and  smooth  as  this. 
His  was  the  subtle  look  and  sly, 
That,  spying  all,  seems  nought  to  spy; 
Round  all  the  group  his  glances  stole, 
Unmark'd  themselves,  to  mark  the  whole. 
Yet  sunk  beneath  Matilda's  look, 
Nor  could  the  eye  of  Redmond  brook 
To  the  suspicious,  or  the  old. 
Subtle  and  dangerous  and  bold 
Had  seem'd  this  self-invited  guest; 
But  young  our  lovers,  —  and  the  rest, 
Wrapt  in  their  sorrow  and  their  fear 
At  parting  of  their  Mistress  dear, 
Tear-blinded  to  the  Castle-hall, 
Came  as  to  bear  her  funeral  pall. 

XVH. 
All  that  expression  base  was  gone, 
When  waked  the  guest  his  minstrel  tone; 
It  fled  at  inspiration's  call. 
As  erst  the  demon  fled  from  Saul.' 

'  l""  But  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  ton  Saul»  and  an  evil . 
spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  him. 

0      le* 
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More  noble  gtance  he  cast  around^ 

More  free-drawn  breath  inspired  the  soundt 

His  pulse  beat  bolder  and  more  high, 

In  all  the  pride  of  minstrelsy ! 

Alas!  too  soon  that  pride  was  o'er, 

Sunk  with  the  lay  that  bade  it  soar! 

His  soul  resumed,  with  habit's  chain. 

Its  vices  wild  and  follies  vain, 

And  gave  the  talent,  with  him  born, 

Tp  be  a  common  curse  and  scorn. 

Such  was  the  youth  whom  Rokeby's  Maid, 

With  condescending  kindness,  pray'd 

Here  to  renew  the  strains  she  loved, 

At  dbtance  heard  and  well  approved. 

XVIII. 

THE    HARP. 

I  was  a  wild  and  wayward  boy. 

My  childhood  scorned  each  childish  toj; 

Retired  from  all,  reserved  and  coy 

To  musing  prone, 
1  woo'd  my  solitary  joy, 

My  Harp  alone. 

My  youth,  with  bold  Ambition's  mood. 
Despised  the  humble  stream  and  wood, 

**  And  Saul  said  unto  his  servants,  Provide  me  now  a  man  that 
can  play  well,  and  bring  him  to  me.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
the  evil  spirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul,  that  David  took  an  harp, 
and  played  with  his  hand :  So  Saul  was  refreshed,  and  was  well. 
Mid  the  evil  spirit  departed  from  him.''  —  1  Samuel,  chap.  xvL 
14, 17,  23.1 
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Where  my  poor  £iiber*s  cottage  ttoody 

.To  fame  unkDown;  — 
What  should  my  soariog  views  make  goodt 
My  Harp  akme! 

Love  came  with  all  his  frantic  fire, 
And  wild  romance  of  vain  desire : 
The  baron's  daughter  heard  my  lyre 9 

And  praised  the  tone;  — 
What  could  presumptuous  hope  inspire? 

My  Harp  ak>ne! 

At  manhood's  touch  the  bubble  burst. 
And  manhood's  pride  the  vision  curst. 
And  all  that  had  my  folly  nursed 

Love's  sway  to  own; 
Yet  spared  the  spell  that  luli'd  me  first, 

My  Harp  alone! 

Woe  came  with  war,  and  want  with* woe; 
And  it  was  mine  to  undergo 
Each  outrage  -of  the  rebel  foe:  — 

Can  aught  atone 
My  fields  laid  waste,  my  cot  laid  lowY 

My  Harp  alone! 

Ambition's  dreams  I've  seen  depart, 
Have  rued  of  penury  the  smart. 
Have  felt  of  love  the  venom'd  dart, 

When  hope  was  flown ; 
Yet  rests  one  solace  to  my  heart, — 
My  Harp  alone ! 
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Then  over  mooiitaioy  moor,  and  hpl, 
My  faithful  Harp,  I'll  bear  thee  still; 
And  when  this  life  of  want  and  ill' 

Is  well  nigh  gone, 
Thy  strings  mine  elegy  shall  thrill. 

My  Harp  alone 

XIX. 
^A  pleasing  lay!"  Matilda  said; 
But  Harpool  shook  his  old  grey  head. 
And  took' his  baton  and  his  torch. 
To  seek  his  guard-room  in  the  porch. 
Edmund  observed — with  sudden  change, 
Among  the  strings  hb  fingers  range, 
Until  they  waked  a  bolder  glee 
Of  military  melody; 
Then  paused  amid  the  martial  sound, 
And  look'd  with  well-feign'd  fear  dround; — ^ 
"  None  to  this  noble  honse  belong,** 
He  said,  **  that  would  a  Minstrel  wrong, 
Whose  fate  has  been,  through  good  and  ill. 
To  love  his  Royal  Master  still; 
And,  with  your  honoured  leave,  would  fiiin 
Rejoice  you  with  a  loyal  strain." 
Then,  as  assured  by  sign  and  look. 
The  warlike  tone  again  he  took ; 
And  Harpool  stopp'd,  and  turn'd  to  hear 
A  ditty  of  the  Cavalier. 

XX. 

HE   CAVALIER. 

While  the  dawn  on  the  mountain  was  misty  and  greyt 
My  true  love  has  mounted  his  steed  and  away, 
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Over  hill,  over  valley,  o'er  dale,  and  o'er  down ; 
Heaven  shield  the  brave  Gallaot  that  fights  for  the 
Crown! 

He  has  dofiPd  the  silk  douhlet  the  breast-plate  to  bear, 
He  has  placed  the  steel-cap  o'er  his  long  flowing  hair. 
From  his   belt   to  his   stirrup    his   broadsword    hangs 

down, — 
Heaven  shield  the  brave  Gallant   that  fights  for  the 

Crown  ! 

For  the   rights  of  fair  England    that  broadsword  he 

draws, 
Her  king  is  his  leader,  her  church  is  his  cause ; 
His  watchword  is  honour,  his  pay  is  renown, — 
God   strike  with   the   Gallant  that   strikes  with   the 

Crown ! 

They  may  boast  of  their  Fairfax,  their  Waller,  and  all 
The  round  headed  rebels  of  Westminster  Hall ; 
But  tell  these  proud  traitors  of  London's  proud  town. 
That  the  spears  of  the  North  have  encircled  the  Crown. 

There's  Derby  and  Cavendish,  dread  of  their  foes; 
There's  Erin's  high  Ormond,  and  Scotland's  Montrose! 
Would  you  match  the  base  Skippon,  and  Massey,  and 

Brown, 
With  the  Barons  of  England,  that  fight  for  the  Crown? 

Now  joy  to  the  crest  of  the  brave  Cavalier ! 

Be  his  banner  unconquer'd,  resistless  his  spear. 

Till  in  peace  and  in  triumph  his  toils  he  may  drown. 

In  a  pledge  to  fair  England,  her  Church,  and  her  Crown. 

XXL 

''Alas!"  Matilda  said,  ''that  strain^ 
Good  harper,  now  is  benrd  in*  vain  \ 


wo 

The  time  has  been,  at  such  a  Bound, . 
When  Rokeby's  vassals  gathered  roond. 
An  hundred  manly  hearts  would  bound; 
But  now,  the  stirring  verse  we  hear. 
Like  trump  in  dying  soldier's  ear! 
Listless  and  sad  the  notes  we  own, 
The  power  to  answer  them  is  flown. 
Yet  not  without  his  meet  applause 
Be  he  that  sings  the  rightful  cause, 
Even  when  the  crisis  of  its  fate 
To  human  eye  seems  desperate. 
While  Rokeby's  Heir  such  power  retains. 
Let  this  slight  guerdon  pay  thy  pains: 
And,  lend  thy  harp;   I  fain  would  try, 
If  my  poor  skill  can  aught  supply, 
Ere  yet  I  leave  my  fathers'  hall, 
To  mourn  the  cause  in  which  we  falL" 

XXII. 
The  harper,  with  a  downcast  look. 
And  trembling  hand,  her  bounty  took, — 
As  yet,  the  conscious  pride  of  art 
Had  steel'd  him  in  his  treacherous  part; 
A  powerful  spring,  of  force  unguess'd, 
That  hath  each  gentler  mood  suppressed. 
And  reign'd  in  many  a  human  breast; 
From  his  that  plans  the  red  campaign. 
To  his  that  wastes  the  woodland  reign. 
The  failing  wing,  the  blood-shot  eye, — 
The  sportsman  marks  with  apathy. 
Each  feeling  of  his  victim's  ill 
Drown'd  in  his  own  successful  skill. 
The  veteran,  too,  who  now  no  more 
Aspires  to  bead  the  battle's  roar. 
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Loves  still  tfe^  triumph  of  his  art. 
And  traces  on  the  pencilPd  chart 
Some  stem  invader's  destined  way, 
Through  blood  and  ruin,  to  his  prej; 
Patriots  to  death,  and  towns  to  flame, 
He  doonos,  to  raise  another's  name, 
And  shares  the  guilt,  though  not  the  fame. 
What  pays  him  for  his  span  of  time 
Spent  in  premeditating  crime? 
What  against  pity  arms  his  heart?— 
It  is  the  conscious  pride  of  art. 

xxin. 

But  principles  in  Edmund's  mind 
Were  baseless,  vague,  and  undefined. 
His  soul,  like  bark  with  rudder  lost, 
On  Passion's  changeful  tide  was  tost; 
Nor  Vice  nor. Virtue  had  the  power 
Beyond  the  impression  of  the  hour; 
And,  O !  when  Passion  rules,  how  rare 
The  hours  that  fall  to  Virtue's  share! 
Yet  now  she  roused  her — for  the  pride. 
That  lack  of  sterner  guilt  supplied, 
Could  scarce  support  him  when  arose 
The  lay  that  mourn'd  Matilda's  woes. 

Song. 

THE    FAREWELL. 

The  sound  of  Rokeby's  woods  I  hear 

They  mingle  with  the  song: 
Dark  Greta's  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 

I  must  not  b^ar  tt^m  long, .       .    .   «  , 
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From  every  loved  and  native  haunt 

The  native  Heir  must  stray. 
And,  like  a  ghost  whom  sunbeauM  daunt. 

Must  part  before  the  day. 

Soon  from  the  halls  my  fathers  rear'd. 

Their  scutcheons  may  descend, 
A  jine  so  long  beloved  and  fear'd. 

May  soon  obscurely  end. 
No  longer  here  Matilda's  tone 

Shall  bid  those  echoes  swell; 
Yet  shall  they  hear  her  proudly  own 

The  cause  in  which  we  fell. 

The  lady  paused,  and  then  again 
Resumed  the  lay  in  loftier  strain. 

XXIV. 

Let  our  halls  and  towers  decay, 

Be  our  name  and  line  forgot, 
Lands  and  manors  pass  away, — 

We  but  share  our  Monarch's  lot. 
If  no  more  our  annals  show 

Battles  won  and  banners  taicen, 
Still  in  death,  defeat,  and  woe, 

Ours  be  loyalty  unshaken  1 

Constant  still  in  danger's  hour. 
Princes  own'd  our  fathers'  aid; 

Lands  and  honours,  wealth  and  power. 
Well  their  loyalty  repaid. 

Perish  wealth,  and  power,  and  pride! 
Mortal  boons  by  mortals  given ; 

But  let  Constancy  abide, 

•  Constancy's  the  gift  of  Heaven. 
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XXV. 

While  thus  Matilda's  laj  was  heard, 
A  thousand  thoughts  in  Edmund  stirr'd 
In  peasant  life  he  might  have  known 
As  fair  a  face,  as  sweet  a  tone; 
But  village  notes  could  ne'er  supplj 
That  rich  and  varied  melody; 
And  ne'er  in  cottage-maid  was  seen 
The  easy  dignity  of  mien, 
Claiming  respect,  yet  waiving  state. 
That  marks  the  daughters  of  the  great 
Yet  not,  perchance,  had  these  alone 
His  scheme  of  purposed  guilt  o'erthrown ; 
But  while  her  energy  of  mind 
Superior  rose  to  grie&  combined, 
Lending  its  kindling  to  her  eye. 
Giving  her  form  new  majesty, — 
To -Edmund's  thought  Matilda  seem'd 
The  very  object  he  had  dreara'd; 
When,  long  ere  guilt  his  soul  had  known. 
In  Winston  bowers  he  mused  alone, 
Taxing  his  fancy  to  combine 
The  face,  the  air,  the  voice  divine, 
Of  princess  fair,  by '  criiel  fate 
Reft  of  her  honours,  power,  and  state^ 
Till  to  her  rightful  realm  restored 
By  destined  hero's  conquering  sword. 

XXVI. 
'^Such  was  my  vision!"   Edmund  thought 
''And  have  I,  then,  the  ruin  wrought 
Of  such  a  maid,  that  fancy  ne'er 
In  fairest  vision  ibrm'd  her  peer  7 
Vol.  ir. i7 
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Was  it  my  hand  that  could  unckwe 

The  postern  to  her  ruthless  foest 

Foes,  lo3t  to  honour,  law,  and  faith. 

Their  kindest  mercy  sudden  death! 

Have  I  done  this?   I!  who  have  swore, 

That  if  the  globe  such  angel  bore, 

I  would  have  traced  its  circle  broad. 

To  kiss  the  ground  on  which  she  trode!  — 

And  now — O!  would  that  earth  would  rive. 

And  close  upon  me  while  alive!  — 

Is  ^here  no  hope?   Is  all  then  lost? — 

Bertram's  already  on  his  post! 

Even  now,  beside  the  Hall's  arch'd  door, 

I  saw  his  shadow  cross  the  floor  I 

He  was  to  wait  my  signal  strain — 

A  little  respite  thus  we  gain: 

By  what  I  heard  the  menials  say. 

Young  Wycliiie's  troop  are  on  their  way-*- 

Alarm  precipitates  the  crime! 

My  harp  must  wear  away  the  time." — 

And  then,  in  accents  faint  and  low, 

He  falter'd  forth  a  tale  of  woe. 

XXVII. 

*And  whither  would  you  lead  me  thent** 

Quoth  the  Friar  of  orders  grey ; 
And  the  Ruffians  twain  replied  again, 

**  By  a  dying  woman  to  pray." — 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  "  a  lovely  sight, 

A  sight  bodes  little  harm, 
A  lady  as  a  lily  bright. 

With  an  infant  on  her  arm." — 
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''Then  do  thine  office.  Friar  grey. 

And  see  thou  shrive  her  free! 
Ebe  shall  the  sprite,  that  parts  to-night, 

Fling  all  its  guilt  on  thee. 

**Let  mass  be  said,  and  tentrals  read, 

When  thou  'rt  to  convent  gone. 
And  bid  the  bell  of  St.  Benedict 

Toll  out  its  deepest  tone." 

The  shrift  is  done,  the  Friar  is  gone. 

Blindfolded  as  he  came — 
Next  morning,  all  in  Littlecot  Hall 

Were  weeping  for  their  dame. 

Wild  Darrell  is  an  alter'd  man, 

The  village  crones  can  tell; 
He  looks  pale  as  clay,  and  strives  to  pray, 

If  he  hears  the  convent  bell. 

If  prince  or  peer  cross  Darrell's  way, 

He'll  beard  him  in  his  pride — 
If  he  meet  a  Friar  of  orders  grey. 

He  droops  and  turns  aside.* 

XXVIII. 
"Harper!  methinks  thy  magic  lays," 
Matilda  said,  **  can  goblins  raise  1 
Wellnigh  my  fancy  can  discern. 
Near  the  dark  porch,  a  visage  stern; 
E'en  now,  in  yonder  shadowy  nook, 
I  see  it!  —  Redmond,  Wilfrid,  look!  — 


*See  Appendix,  Note  P, —  [to  which  the  author  in  his  inter- 
f^ved  copy  has  made  considerable  additions. —  Ed.] 
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A  human  form  distinct  and   clear- 
God,  for  thy  mercy! — It  draws  near! 
She  saw  too  true.     Stride  after  stride, 
The  centre  of  that  chamber  wide 
Fierce  Bertram  gain'd;  then  made  a  stand, 
And,  proudly  waving  with  his  hand, 
Thunder'd — ,*Be  still,  upon  your  lives! — 
He  bleeds  who  speaks,  he  dies  who  strives.** 
Behind  their  chief,  the  robber  crew 
Forth  from  the  darken'd  portal  drew, 
In  silence — save  that  echo    dread 
Returned  their  heavy  measured  tread 
The  lamp's   uncertain  lustre  gave 
Their  arms  to  gleam,  their  plumes  to  wave; 
File  after  file  in  order  pass 
Like  forms  on  Banquo's  mystic  glass. 
Then    halting  at  their  leader's  sign, 
At  once  they  form'd  and  curved  their  line. 
Hemming  within  its  crescent  drear 
Their  victims,  like  a  herd  of  deer. 
Another  sign,  and  to  the  aim 
Levell'd  at  once  their  muskets  came. 
As  waiting  but  their  chieftain's  word, 
To  make  their  fatal  volley  heard. 

XXIX. 

Back  in  a  heap  the  menials  drew; 

Yet,  even  in  mortal  terror,  true. 

Their  pale  and  startled  group  oppose 

Between  Matilda  and  the  foes. 

«0,  haste  thee,  Wilfrid!"  Redmond  cried; 

•*Undo  that  wicket  by  thy  side! 
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Bear  bencc  Matilda — gain  the  wood — 
The  pass  may  be  a  while  made  good — 
Thy  band,  ere  this,  must  sure  be  nigh — 

0  speak  not — dally  not — but  fly!" 
While  yet  the  crowd  their  motions  hide. 
Through  the  low  wicket  door  they  glide. 
Through  vaulted  passages  they  wind, 

In  Gothic  intricacy  twined; 

Wilfrid  half  led,  and  half  he  bore, 

Matilda  to  the  postern-door. 

And  safe  beneath  the  forest  tree. 

The  Lady  stands  at  liberty. 

The  moonbeams,  the  fresh  gale's  caress, 

Renew'd  suspended  consciousness; — 

** Where's  Redmond?"  eagerly  she  cries: 

**Thou  answer'st  not  —  he  dies!  he  dies! 

And  thou  hast  left  him,  all  bereft 

Of  mortal  aid — with  murderers  left! 

1  know  it  well  —  he  would  not  yield 
His  sword  to  man  —  his  doom  is  seal'd! 

For  my  scorn'd  life,  which  thou  hast  bought 
At  price  of  his,  I  thank  thee  not." 

XXX. 

The  unjust  reproach,  the  angry  look. 
The  heart  of  Wilfrid  could  not  brook. 
"Lady,"  he  said,  "my  band  so  near. 
In  safety  thou  mayst  rest  thee  here. 
For  Redmond's  death  thou  shalt  not  mourn, 
If  mme  can  buy  his  safe  return." 
He  turn'd  away — hb  heart  throbb'd  high, 
The  tear  was  bursting  from  bis  eye; 
o       17* 
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The  sense  of  her  injustice  pressed 
Upon  the  Maid's  distracted  breast, — 
"Stay,  Wilfrid,  stay!  all  aid  is  vain!" 
He  heard,  but  turn'd  him  not  again ; 
He  reaches  now  the  postern-door. 
Now  enters — and  is  seen  no  more. 

XXXI. 

With  all  the  agony  that  e'er 

Was  gender'd  'twixt  suspense  and  fear, 

She  watch'd  the  line  of  windows  tall, 

Whose  Gothic  lattice  lights  the  Hall, 

Distinguish'd  by  the  paly  red 

The  lamps  in  dim  reflection  shed. 

While  all  beside  in  wan  moonlight 

Each  grated  casement  glimmer'd  white. 

No  sight  of  harm,  no  sound  of  ill, 

It  is  a  deep  and  midnight  still. 

Who  look'd  upon  the  scene,  had  guess'd 

All  in  the  Castle  were  at  rest: 

When  sudden  on  the  windows  shone 

A  lightning  flash,  just  seen  and  gone! 

A  shot  is  heard — Again  the  flame 

Flash'd  thick  and  fast — a  volley  came! 

Then  echo'd  wildly,  from  within. 

Of  shout  and  scream  the  mingled  din, 

And  weapon-clash  and  maddening  cry, 

Of  those  who  kill,  and  those  who  die!  — 

As  fill'd  the  Hall  with  sulphurous  smoke. 

More  red,  more  dark,  the  death-flash  broke; 

And  forms  were  on  the  lattice  cast. 

That  struck,  or  struggled,  as  they  past 
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XXXII. 
What  sounds  upon  the  midnight  wind 
Approach  so  rapidly  behind? 
It  is,  it  is,  the  tramp  of  steeds, 
Matilda  hears  the  sound,  she  speeds, 
Seizes  upon  the  leader's  rein  — 
•*  0,  haste  to  aid,  ere  aid  be  vain  1 
Fly  to  the  postern — gain  the  Hall!" 
From  saddle  spring  the  troopers  all; 
Their  gallant  steeds,  at  liberty. 
Run  wild  along  the  moonlight  lea. 
But,  ere  they  burst  upon  the  scene. 
Full  stubborn  had  the  conflict  been. 
When  Bertram  mark'd  Matilda's  flight. 
It  gave  the  signal  for  the  fight; 
And  Rokeby's  veterans,  seam'd  with  scars 
Of  Scotland's  and  of  Erin's  wars. 
Their  momentary  panic  o'er. 
Stood  to  the  arms  which  then  they  bore; 
(For  they  were  weapon'd,  and  prepared 
Their  Mistress  on  her  way  to  guard.) 
Then  cheer'd  them  to  the  fight  O'Neale, 
Then  peal'd  the  shot,  and  clash'd  the  steel ; 
The  war-smoke  soon  with  sable  breath 
Darken'd  the  scene  of  blood  and  death, 
While  on  the  few  defenders  close 
The  Bandits,  with  redoubled  blows. 
And,  twice  driven  back,  yet  fierce  and  fell 
Renew  the  charge  with  frantic  yell. 

XXXIII. 

Wilfrid  has  fall'n — but  o'er  him  stood 

Young  Redmond,  soil'd  with  smoke  and  blood, 
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Cheering  his  mates  with  heart  and  hand 
Still  to  make  good  their  desperate  stand. 
''Up,  comrades,  up!   In  Rokeby  halls 
Ne'er  be  it  said  our  courage  falls. 
What!  faint  ye  for  their  savage  cry, 
Or  do  the  smoke-wreaths  daunt  your  eye? 
These_  rafters  have  returned  a  shout 
As  loud  at  Rokeby's  wassail  rout. 
As  thick  a  smoke  these  hearths  have  given 
At  Hailow-tide  or  Christmas-even.* 
Stand  to  it  yet!  renew  the  fight. 
For  Rokeby's  and  Matilda's  right! 
These  slaves!  they  dare  not,  hand  to  hand. 
Bide  buffet  from  a  true  man's  brand." 
Impetuous,  active,  fierce,  and  young, 
Upon  the  advancing  foes  he  sprung. 
Woe  to  the  wretch  at  whom  is  bent 
His  brandish'd  falchion's  sheer  descent! 
Backward  they  scatter'd  as  he  came. 
Like  wolves  before  the  levin  flame. 
When,  'mid  their  howling  conclave  driven. 
Hath  glanced  the  thunderbolt  of  heaven. 
Bertram  rush'd  on — but  Harpool  clasp'd 
His  knees,  although  in  death  he  gasp'd. 
His  falling  corpse  before  him  flung. 
And  round  the  trammell'd  ruffian  clung. 
Just  then,  the  soldiers  fill'd  the  dome, 
And,  shouting,  charged  the  felons  home 
So  fiercely,  that,  in  panic  dread. 
They  broke,  they  yielded,  fell,  or  fled, 
Bertram's  stern  voice  they  heed  no  noore. 
Though  heard  above  the  battle's  roar; 

*  [See  Appendix,  Note  Q.' 
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While,  trampling  down  the  dying  man. 
He  strove,  with  volley'd  threat  and  ban. 
In  scorn  of  odds,  in  fate's  despite, 
To  rally  up  the  desperate  fight 

XXXIV. 
Soon  murkier  clouds  the  Hall  enfold. 
Than  e'er  from  battle-thunders  roll'd; 
So  dense,  the  combatants  scarce  know 
To  aim  or  to  avoid  the  blow. 
Smothering  and  blindfold  grows  the  fight — 
But  soon  shall  dawn  a  dismal  light ! 
'Mid  cries,  and  clashing  arms,  there  came 
The  hollow  sound  of  rushing  flame 
New  horrors  on  the  tumult  dire 
Arise — the  Castle  is  on  fire ! 
Doubtful,  if  chance  had  cast  the  brand. 
Or  frantic  Bertram's  desperate  hand. 
Matilda  saw — for  frequent  broke 
From  the  dim  casements  gusts  of  smoke 
Yon  tower,  which  late  so  clear  defined 
On  the  fair  hemisphere  reclined, 
That,  pencill'd  on  its  azure  pure. 
The  eye  could  count  each  embrazure, 
Now,  swathed  within  the  sweeping  cloud. 
Seems  giant-spectre  in  his  shroud; 
Till,  from  each  loop-hole  flashing  light, 
A  spout  of  fire  shines  ruddy  bright. 
And,  gathering  to  united  glare, 
Streams  high  into  the  midnight  air; 
A  dismal  beacon,  far  and  wide 
That  waken'd  Greta's  slumbering  side. 
Soon  all  beneath,  through  gallery  long, 
And  pendent  arch^  the  fire  flash'd  strong, 
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Snatching  whatever  could  maintaioi 
Raise,  or  extend,  its  furious  reign; 
Startling,  with  closer  cause  of  dread. 
The  females  who  the  conflict  fled, 
And  now  rush'd  forth  upon  the  plain. 
Filling  the  air  with  clamours  vain. 

XXXV. 
But  ceased  not  jet,  the  hall  within, 
The  shriek,  the  shout,  the  carnage-din, 
Till  bursting  lattices  give  proof 
The  flames  have  caught  the  rafler'd  root 
Whatl  wait  they  till  its  beams  amain 
Crash  on  the  slayers  and  the  slain  ? 
The  alarm  is  caught — the  drawbridge  ialb 
The  warriors  hurry  from  the  walls, 
But,  by  the  conflagration's  light, 
Upon  the  lawn  renew  the  fight 
Each  straggling  felon  down  was  hew'd, 
Not  one  could  gain  the  sheltering  wood; 
But  forth  the  afifrighted  harper  sprung, 
And  to  Matilda's  robe  he  clung. 
Her  shriek,  entreaty,  and  command, 
Stopp'd  the  pursuer's  lifted  hand.. 
Denzil  and  he  alive  were  ta'en; 
The  rest,  save  Bertram,  all  are  slain. 

XXXVI. 
And  where  is  Bertram  ?  —  •  Soaring  high 
The  general  flame  ascends  the  sky; 
In  gfither'd  group  the  soldiers  gaze 
Upon  the  broad  and  roaring  blaze, 
When,  like  infernal  demon,  sent 
Red  from  liLs  penal  element, 
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To  plague  and  to  pollute  the  air. 
His  face  all  gore,  on  fire  his  hair. 
Forth  from  the  central  mass  of  smoke 
The  giant  form  of  Bertram  broke  1 
His  brandish'd  sword  on  high  he  rears^ 
Then  plunged  among  opposing  spears; 
Round  his  left  arm  his  mantle  troas'd. 
Received  and  foil'd  three  lances*  thrust; 
Nor  these  his  headlong  course  withstood^ 
Like  reeds  he  snapped  the  tough  ash-wood. 
In  vain  his  foes  around  him  clung; 
With  matchless  force  aside  he  flung 
Their  boldest, — as  the  bull,  at  bay. 
Tosses  the  ban-dogs  from  his  way. 
Through  forty  foes  his  path  he  made. 
And  safely  gain'd  the  forest  glade. 

xxxvn. 

Scarce  was  this  final  conflict  o*er, 

When  from  the  postern  Redmond  bore 

Wilfrid,  who,  as  of  life  bereft, 

Had  in  the  fatal  Hall  been  left, 

Deserted  there  by  all  his  train; 

But  Redmond  saw,  and  turn'd  again. — 

Beneath  an  oak  he  laid  him  down. 

That  in  the  blaze  gleam'd  ruddy  brown, 

And  then  hb  mantle's  clasp  undid; 

Matilda  held  his  drooping  head. 

Till,  given  to  breathe  the  freer  air. 

Returning  life  repaid  their  care. 

He  gazed  on  them  with  heavy  sigh, — 

"I  could  have  wish'd  even  thus  to  die!** 
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No  more  be  said — for  now  with  speed 
Each  trooper  had  regain'd  his  steed; 
The  ready  palfreys  stood  array 'd, 
For  Redmond  and  for  Rokeby's  Maid; 
Two  Wilfrid  on  his  horse  sustain, 
One  leads  his  charger  by  the  rein. 
But  oft  Matilda  look'd  behind, 
As  up  the  vale  of  Tees  they  wind, 
Where  far  the  mansion  of  her  sires 
Beacon'd  the  dale  with  midnight  fires. 
In  gloomy  arch  above  them  spread, 
The  clouded  heaven  lower'd  bloody  red; 
Beneath,  in  sombre  light,  the  flood 
Appear'd  to  roll  in  waves  of  blood. 
Then,  one  by  one,  was  heard  to  fall 
The  tower,  the  donjon-keep,  the  halL 
Each  rushing  down  with  thunder  sound, 
A  space  the  conflagration  drown'd; 
Till,  gathering  strength,  again  it  rose. 
Announce  its  triumph  in  its  close. 
Shook  wide  its  light  the  landscape  o'er. 
Then  sunk — and  Rokeby  was  no  morel 
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The  summer  sun,  whose  early  power 
Was  wont  to  gild  Matilda's  bower. 
And  rouse  her  with  bis  matin  raj 
Her  duteous  orisons  to  pay, 
That  morning  sun  has  three  times  seen 
The  flowers  unfold  on  Rokeby  green, 
But  sees  no  more  the  slumbers  fly 
From  fair  Matilda^s  hazel  eye ; 
That  morning  sun  has  three  times  broke 
On  Rokeby's  glades  of  elm  and  oak, 
But,  rising  from  their  sylvan  screen, 
Marks  no  grey  turrets'  glance  between. 
A  shapeless  mass  lie  keep  and  tower, 
That,  hissing  to  the  morning  shower, 
Can  but  with  smouldering  vapour  pay 
The  early  smile  of  summer  day. 
The  peasant,  to  his  labour  bound. 
Pauses  to  view  the  blacken'd  mound, 
Striving,  amid  the  ruin'd  space, 
Each  well-remember'd  spot  to  trace. 
That  length  of  frail  and  fire-scorch'd  wall 
Once  screen'd  the  hospitable  hall; 
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When  yonder  broken  arch  was  whole, 
'Twas  there  was  dealt  the  weekly  dole; 
And  where  yon  tottering  columns  nod, 
The  chapel  sent  the  hymn  to  God. — 
So  flits  the  world's  uncertain  span! 
Nor  zeal  for  God,  nor  love  for  man. 
Gives  mortal  monuments  a  date 
Beyond  the  power  of  Time  and  Fate. 
The  towers  must  share  the  builder's  doom; 
Ruin  is  theirs,  and  his  a  tomb: 
But  better  boon  benignant  Heaven 
To  Faith  and  Charity  has  given, 
And  bids  the  Christian  hope  sublime 
Transcend  the  bounds  of  Fate  and  Time. 

II. 

Now  the  third  night  of  summer  came, 
Since  that  which  witnessed  Rokeby's  flame. 
On  Brignall  clifi^  and  Scargill  brake 
The  owlet's  homilies  awake. 
The  bittern  scream'd  from  rush  and  flag. 
The  raven  slumber'd  on  his  crag. 
Forth  from  his  den  the  otter  drew, — 
Grayling  and  trout  their  tyrant  knew, 
As  between  reed  and  sage  he  peers, 
With  fierce  round  snout  and  sharpen'd  ears^ 
Or,  prowling  by  the  moonbeam  cool, 
Watches  the  stream  or  swims  the  pool; — 
Perch'd  on  his  wonted  eyrie  high. 
Sleep  seal'd  the  tercelet's  wearied  eye. 
That  all  the  day  had  watch'd  so  well 
The  cushat  dart  across  the  dell. 
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In  dubious  beam  reflected  shone 
That  lofty  cliff  a[  pale  grey  stone. 
Beside  whose  base  the  secret  cave 
To  rapine  late  a  refuge  gave. 
The  crag's  wild  crest  of  copse  and  yew 
On  Gretas  breast  dark  shadows  threw; 
Shadows  that  met  or  shunn'd  the  sight. 
With  every  change  of  fitful  light; 
As  hope  and  fear  alternate  chase 
Our  course  through  life's  uncertain  race. 

in. 

Glidii^  by  crag  and  copsewood  green, 
A  solitary  form  was  seen 
To  trace  with  stealthy  pace  the  wold, 
Like  fox  that  seeks  the  midnight  fold, 
And  pauses  oft,  and  cowers  dismay'd. 
At  every  breath  that  stirs  the  shade. 
He  passes  now  the  ivy  bush, — 
The  owl  has  seen  him,  and  is  hush; 
He  passes  now  the  dodder'd  oak, — 
Ye  heard  the  startled  raven  croak ; 
Lower  and  lower  he  descends. 
Rustle  the  leaves,  the  brushwood  bends; 
The  otter  hears  him  tread  the  shore. 
And  dives,  and  is  beheld  no  more; 
And  by  the  cliff  of  pale  grey  stone 
The  midnight  wanderer  stands  alone. 
Me  thinks,  that  by  the  moon  we  trace 
A  well-remember'd  form  and  face; 
That  stripling  shape,  that  cheek  so  pale, 
Combine  to  tell  a  rueful  tale, 
.      18* 
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Of  powers  misused,  of  passion'fi  force, 
Of  guilt,  of  grief,  aod  of  renuH'se! 
Tis  Edmund's  eye,  at  every  souttd 
That  flings  that  guilty  glance  around; 
Tis  Edmund's  trembling  haste  divides 
The  brushwood  that  the  cavern  hides; 
And,  when  its  narrow  porch  lies  bare, 
'Tis  Edmund's  form  that  enters  there. 

IV. 
His  flint  and  steel  have  sparkled  bright, 
A  lamp  hath  lent  the  cavern  light 
Fearful  and  quick  his  eye  surveys 
Each  angle  of  the  gloomy  nnaze. 
Since  last  he  left  that  stern  abode, 
It  seem'd  as  none  its  floor  had  trod; 
Untouched  appear'd  the  various  spoil, 
The  purchase  of  his  comrades'  toil; 
Masks  and  disguises  grimed  with  mud. 
Arms  broken  and  defiled  with  blood, 
And  all  the  nameless  tools  that  aid 
Night-felons  in  their  lawless  trade. 
Upon  the  gloomy  walls  were  hung. 
Or  lay  in  nooks  obscurely  flung. 
Still  on  the  sordid  board  appear 
The  relics  of  the  noontide  cheer: 
Flagons  and  emptied  flasks  were  there. 
And  bench  o'erthrown,  and  shatter'd  chair; 
And  all  around  the  semblance  show'd. 
As  when  the  final  revel  glow'd. 
When  the  red  sun  was  setting  fast. 
And  parting  pledge  Guy  Denzil  past 
"To  Rokeby  treasure- vaults ! "  they  quaffed 
And  Bboated  k>ud  and  v^WdV^  \a>9i%\\'d> 
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Poar'd  maddening  from  the  rocky  door. 
And  parted — to  return  no  more! 
They  found  in  Rokeby  vaults  their  doom,— 
A  bloody  death,  a  burning  tomb ! 

V. 
There  his  own  peasant  dress  he  spies, 
DofPd  to  assume  that  quaint  disguise; 
And  shuddering  thought  upon  his  glee, 
When  prank'd  in  garb  of  minstrelsy. 
"O,  be  the  fatal  art  accurst," 
He  cried,  "  that  moved  my  folly  first ; 
Till,  bribed  by  bandits'  base  applause, 
I  burst  through  God's  and  Nature's  laws! 
Three  summer  days  are  scantly  past 
Since  I  have  trod  this  cavern  last, 
A  thoughtless  wretch,  and  prompt  to  err — 
But,  O,  as  yet  no  murderer! 
Even  now  I  list  my  comrades'  cheer. 
That  general  laugh  is  in  mine  ear, 
Which  raised  my  pulse  and  steel'd  my  heart 
As  I  rehearsed  my  treacherous  part — 
And  would  that  all  since  then  could  seem 
The  phantom  of  a  fever's  dream ! 
But  fatal  Memory  notes  too  well 
The  horrors  of  the  dying  yell, 
From  my  despairing  mates  that  broke. 
When  flash'd  the  fire  and  roll'd  the  smoke; 
When  the  avengers  shouting  came. 
And  hemm'd  us  'twixt  the  sword  and  flame  1 
My  frantic  flight, —  the  lifted  brand, — 

That  angel's  interposing  hand! 

If,  for  my  life  from  slaughter  freed, 
I  yet  could  pay  some  grateful  meed  I 
P 
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Perchance  this  object  of  my  quest 

May  aid" — he  turn'd,  nor  spoke  the  vest 

VI. 

Due  northward  from  the  rugged  hearth, 

With  paces  five  he  metes  the  earth, 

Then  toil'd  with  mattock  to  explore 

The  entrails  of  the  cavern  floor, 

Nor  paused  till,  deep  beneath  the  ground, 

His  search  a  small  steel  casket  found. 

Just  as  he  stoop'd  to  loose  its  hasp. 

His  shoulder  felt  a  giant  grasp ; 

He  started,  and  look'd  up  aghast, 

Then  shriek'd  ! — 'Twas  Bertram  held  him  fast. 

"  Fear  not ! "  he  said ;  but  who  could  hear 

That  deep  stern  voice,  and  cease  to  fear  ? 

**Fear  not!  —  By  heaven,  he  shakes  as  much 

As  partridge  in  the  falcon's  clutch :" — 

He  raised  him,  and  unloosed  his  hold, 

While  from  the  opening  casket  roU'd 

A  chain  and  reliquaire  of  gold. 

Bertram  beheld  it  with  surprise. 

Gazed  on  its  fashion  and  device. 

Then,  cheering  Edmund  as  he  could, 

Somewhat  he  smooth'd  his  rugged  mood: 

For  still  the  youth's  half-lifted  eye 

Quivcr'd  with  terror's  agony. 

And  sidelong  glanced,  as  to  explore. 

In  meditated  flight,  the  door. 

"  Sit,"  Bertram  said,  "  from  danger  free : 

Thou  canst  not,  and  thou  shalt  not,  flee. 

Chance  brings  me  hither;   hill  and  plain 

I've  sought  for  refuge-place  in  vain. 
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And  tell  me  now,  thou  aguish  boy, 

What  makest  thou  here?  what  means  this  toy? 

Denzil  and  thou,  I  mark'd,  were  ta'en ; 

What  lucky  chance  unbound  your  chain? 

I  deem'd,  long  since  on  Bailors  tower. 

Your  heads  were  warp'd  with  sun  and  shower. 

Tell  me  the  whole — and,  mark!  nought  e'er 

Chafes  me  like  falsehood,  or  like  fear." 

Gathering  his  courage  to  his  aid. 

But  trembling  still,  the  youth  obey'd. 

VII. 

"Denzil  and  I  two  nights  pass'd  o*er 

In  fetters  on  the  dungeon  floor. 

A  guest  the  third  sad  morrow  brought ; 

Our  hold  dark  Oswald  Wycliffe  sought, 

And  eyed  my  comrade  long  askance, 

With  fix'd  and  penetrating  glance. 

'Guy  Denzil  art  thou  call'd?'— *The  same,' — 

*At  G)urt  who  served  wild  Buckinghaiue ;  . 

Thence  banish'd,  won  a  keej>er's  place, 

So  Villiers  wiird,  in  Marwood-chase ; 

That  lost  —  I  need  not  tell  thee  why  — 

Thou  madest  thy  wit  thy  wants  supply, 

Then  fought  for  Rokeby:  —  Have  I  guess'd 

My  prisoner  right?' — *At  thy  behest' — 

He  paused  a  while,  and  then  went  on 

With  low  and  confidential  tone;  — 

Me,  as  I  judge,  not  then  he  saw, 

Close  nestled  in  my  couch  of  straw. — 

*  List  to  me,  Guy.     Thou  know'st  the  great 

Have  frequent  need  of  what  they  hate; 
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Hence,  in  their  favour  oft  we  see 
Unscrupled,  useful  men  like  thee. 
Were  I  disposed  to  bid  thee  live, 
What  pledge  of  faith  hast  thou  to  givet' 

VIII. 
"  The  ready  Fiend,  who  never  yet 
Hath  fail'd  to  sharpen  Denzil's  wit, 
Prompted  his  lie — *  His  only  child 
Should  rest  his  pledge.' —  The  Baron  smiled. 
And  turn'd  to  me — *Thou  art  his  son?' 
I  bow'd  —  our  fetters  were  undone, 
And  we  were  led  to  hear  apart 
A  dreadful  lesson  of  his  art. 
Wilfrid,  he  said,  his  heir  and  son. 
Had  fair  Matilda's  favour  won; 
And  long  since  had  their  union  been. 
But  for  her  father's  bigot  spleen, 
Whose  brute  and  blindfold  party-rage 
Would,  force  per  force,  her  hand  engage 
To  a  base  kern  of  Irish  earth, 
Unknown  his  lineage  and  his  birth. 
Save  that  a  dying  ruffian  bore 
The  infant  brat  to  Rokeby  door. 
Gentle  restraint,  he  said,  would  lead 
Old  Rokeby  to  enlarge  his  creed; 
But  fair  occasion  he  must  find 
For  such  restraint  well-meant  and  kind. 
The  Knight  being  render'd  to  his  charge 
But  as  a  prisoner  at  large. 

IX. 
"He  school'd  us  in  a  well-forged  tale, 
Of  scheme  the  Castle  walls  to  scale, 
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To  which  was  leagued  each  Cavalier 

That  dwells  upon  the  Tyne  and  Wear; 

That  Rokeby,  his  parole  forgot, 

Had  dealt  with  us  to  aid  the  plot 

Such  was  the  charge,  which  Denzil's  zeaj 

Of  hate  to  Rokeby  and  O'Neale 

Profier'd,  as  witness,  to  make  good. 

Even  though  the  forfeit  were  their  blood. 

I  scrupled,  until  o'er  and  o'er 

His  prisoners*  safety  Wycliffe  swore ; 

And  then  —  alas!   what  needs  there  more? 

I  knew  I  should  not  live  to  say 

The  profier  I  refused  that  day ; 

Ashamed  to  live,  yet  loath  to  die, 

I  soil'd  me  with  their  infamy!" — 

"  Poor  youth,"  said  Bertram,  "  wavering  still* 

Unfit  alike  for  good  or  ill ! 

But  what  fell  next?" — "Soon  as  at  large 

Was  scroll'd  and  sign'd  our  fatal  charge, 

There  never  yet,  on  tragic  stage. 

Was  seen  so  well  a  painted  rage 

As  Oswald's  show'd!    With  loud  alarm 

He  caird  his  garrison  to  arm; 

From  tower  to  tower,  from  post  to  post, 

He  hurried  as  if  all  were  lost ; 

Consign'd  to  dungeon  and  to  chain 

The  good  old  Knight  and  all  his  train; 

Warn'd  each  suspected  Cavalier, 

Within  his  limits,  to  appear 

To-morrow,  at  the  hour  of  noon, 

In  the  high  church  of  Eglistone." — 
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"  Of  Eglistone !  —  Even  now  I  pass'd," 
Said  Bertram,  '*as  the  night  closed  fast; 
Torches  and  cressets  gleam'd  around, 
I  heard  the  saw  and  hammer  sound. 
And  I  could  mark  they  toiPd  to  raise 
A  scaflbld,  hung  with  sable  baize, 
Which  the  grim  headsman's  scene  display'df 
Block,  axe,  and  sawdust  ready  laid. 
Some  evil  deed  will  there  be  done. 
Unless  Matilda  wed  his  son ;  — 
She  loves  him  not  —  'tis  shrewdly  guess'd 
That  Redmond  rules  the  damsel's  breast 
This  is  a  turn  of  Oswald's  skill ; 

But  I  may  meet,  and  foil  him  still ! 

How  camest  thou  to  thy  freedom?" — There 

Lies  mystery  more  dark  and  rare. 

In  midst  of  Wycliffe's  well-feign'd  rage, 

A  scroll  was  ofier'd  by  a  page, 

Who  told,  a  muffled  horseman  late 

Had  left  it  at  the  Castle-gate. 

He  broke  the  seal — his  cheek  show'd  change. 

Sudden^  portentous,  wild,  and  strange; 

The  mimic  passion  of  his  eye 

Was  turn'd  to  actual  agony; 

His  hand  like  summer  sapling  shook, 

Terror  and  guilt  were  in  his  look. 

Denzil  he  judged,  in  time  of  need. 

Fit  counsellor  for  evil  deed ; 

And  thus  apart  his  counsel  broke,  \. 

While  with  a  ghastly  smile  he  spoke: — 
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XL 

^  <  As  in  the  pageants  of  the  stage. 

The  dead  awake  in  this  wild  age, 

Mortham — whom  all  men  deem'd  decreed 

In  his  own  deadly  snare  to  bleed, 

Slain  by  a  bravo,  whom,  o'er  sea. 

He  train'd  to  aid  in  murdering  me, — 

Mortham  has  'scaped!  The  coward  shot 

The  steed,  but  harm'd  the  rider  not'** 

Here,  with  an  execration  fell, 

Bertram  leap'd  up,  and  paced  the  cell:  — 

••Thine  own  grey  head,  or  bosom  dark," 

He  mutter'd,  "  may  be  surer  mark ! " 

Then  sat,  and  sign'd  to  Edmund,  pale 

With  terror,  to  resume  his  tale. 

"Wycliffe  went  on: — 'Mark  with  what  flights 

Of  wilder'd  reverie  he  writes: — 

H^  ILettei:. 
"  *  Ruler  of  Mortham's  destiny ! 
Though  dead,  thy  victim  lives  to  thee* 
Once  had  he  all  that  binds  to  life, 
A  lovely  child,  a  lovelier  wife; 
Wealth,  fame,  and  friendship,  were  his  own—-* 
Thou  gavest  the  word,  and  they  are  flown. 
Mark  how  he  pays  thee:  —  To  thy  hand 
He  yields  his  honours  and  his  land. 
One  boon  premised;  —  Restore  his  child  1 
And,  from  his  native  land  exiled, 
Mortham  no  nK>re  returns  to  claim 
His  lands,  his  honours,  or  his  name; 
Refuse  him  this,  and  from  the  slain 
Thou  shaitsee  Mortham  rise  again.' — 
Vol.  IV. 16 
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XII. 

"This  billet  while  the  baron  read, 
His  faltering  accents  show'd  his  dread; 
He  press'd  his  forehead  with  his  palm. 
Then  took  a  scornful  tone  and  calm; 

*  Wild  as  the  wind^,  as  billows  wild  ! 
What  wot  I  of  his  spouse  or  child? 
Hither  he  brought  a  joyous  dame. 
Unknown  her  lineage  or  her  name: 
Her,  in  some  frantic  fit,  he  slew ; 
The  nurse  and  child  in  fear  withdrew. 
Heaven  be  my  witness !    wist  I  where 
To  find  this  youth,  my  kinsman's  heir, — 
Unguerdon'd,  I  would  give  with  joy 
The  father's  arms  to  fold  his  boy, 

And  Mortham's  lands  and  towers  resign 
To  the  just  heirs  of  Mortham's  line.' — 
Thou  know'st  that  scarcely  e'en  his  fear 
Suppresses  Denzil's  cynic  sneer ;  — 

*  Then  happy  is  thy  vassal's  part,' 
He  said,  *  to  ease  his  patron's  heart  1 
In  thine  own  jailer's  watchful  care 
Lies  Mortham's  just  and  rightful  heir; 
Thy  generous  wish  is  fully  won, — 
Redjmond  O'Neale  is  Mortham's  son.' — 

XIII. 
"  Up  starting  with  a  frenzied  look, 
His  clenched  hand  the  Baron  shook: 

*  Is  Hell  at  work  ]  or  dost  thou  rave, 
Or  (la rest  thou  palter  with  me,  slave  ! 
Perchance  Uioa  uot'st  not,  ikirnard's  towers    ■ 
llavr  rark^,  of  strange  and  ghastly   powt'iis-'      ' 
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DeDzil,  who  well  his  safety  knew, 

Firmly  rejoio'd,  •  I  tell  thee  true. 

Thy  racks  could  give  thee  but  to  know 

The  proofs,  which  I,  untortured,  show.— 

It  chanced  upon  a  winter  night, 

When  early  snow  made  Stanmore  white, 

That  very  night,  when  first  of  all 

Redmond  O'Neale  saw  Rokeby-hall, 

It  was  my  goodly  lot  to  gain 

A  reliquary  and  a  chain. 

Twisted  and  chased  of  massive  gold. 

—  Demand  not  how  the  prize  I  hold! 

It  was  not  given,  nor  lent,  nor  sold. — 

Gilt  tablets  to  the  chain  were  hung. 

With  letters  in  the  Irish  tongue. 

I  hid  my  spoil,  for  there  was  need 

That  I  should  leave  the  land  with  speed 

Nor  then  I  deem'd  it  safe  to  bear 

On  mine  own  person  gems  so  rare. 

Small  heed  I  of  the  tablets  took, 

But  since  have  spelFd  them  by  the  book, 

When  some  sojourn  in  Erin's  land 

Of  their  wild  spee<^h  had  given  command 

But  darkling  was  the  sense;  the  phrase 

And  language  those  of  other  days. 

Involved  of  purpose,  as  to  foil 

An  interloper's  prying  toil. 

The  words,  but  not  the  sense,  I  knew, 

Till  fortune  gave  the  guiding  clew. 

XIV. 
*•  *  Three  days  since,  was  that  clew  reveal'd. 
In  Thorsgill  as  I  lay  conceal'd. 
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And  heard  at  full  when  Rokeby's  Maid 
Her  uncle's  history  display'd ; 
And  now  I  can  interpret  well 
Each  syllable  the  tablets  tell. 
Mark,  then:  Fair  Edith  was  the  joy 
Of  old  O'Neale  of  Clandeboy  ; 
But  from  her  sire  and  country  fled, 
In  secret  Mortham's  Lord  to  wed. 
O'Neale,  his  first  resentment  o'er, 
Despatch'd  his  son  to  Greta's  shore, 
Enjoining  he  should  make  him  known 
(Until  his  farther  will  were  shown) 
To  Edith,  but  to  her  alone. 
What  of  their  ill-starr'd  meeting  fell, 
Lord  Wycliffe  knows,  and  none  so  welL 

XV. 

*  *  O'Neale  it  was,  who,  in  despair, 
Robb'd  Mortham  of  his  infant  heir; 
He  bred  him  in  their  nurture  wild. 
And  call'd  him  murder'd  Connel's  child. 
Soon  died  the  nurse ;  the  Clan  believed 
What  from  their  Chieftain  they  received. 
His  purpose  was,  that  ne'er  again 
The  boy  should  cross  the  Irish  main; 
But,  like  his  mountain  sires,  enjoy 
The  woods  and  wastes  of  Clandeboy. 
Then  on  the  land  wild  troubles  came. 
And  stronger  Chieftains  urged  a  claim, 
And  wrested  from  the  old  man's  hands 
His  native  towers,  his  father's  lands. 
Unable  then,  amid  the  strife. 
To  guard  young  Redmond's  rights  or  life, 
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Late  and  reluctant  he  restores 
The  infant  to  his  native  shores, 
With  goodly  gifts  and  letters  stored, 
With  many  a  deep  conjuring  word. 
To  Mortham  and  to  Rokeby's  Lord. 
Nought  knew  the  clod  of  Irish  earth, 
Who  was  the  guide,  of  Redmond's  birth; 
But  deem'd  his  Chief's  commands  were  laid 
On  both,  by  both  to  be  obey'd. 
How  he  was  wounded  by  the  way, 
I  need  not,  and  I  list  not  say.' — 

XVI. 
"  *  A  wondrous  tale !  and,  grant  it  true. 
What,'  Wycliffe  answer'd,  'might  I  do? 
Heaven  knows,  as  willingly  as  now  . 
I  raise  the  bonnet  from  my  brow. 
Would  I  my  kinsman's  manors  fair 
Restore  to  Mortham,  or  his  heir; 
But  Mortham  is  distraught — O'Neale 
Has  drawn  for  tyranny  his  steel, 
Malignant  to  our  rightful  cause. 
And  train'd  in  Rome's  delusive  laws. 
Hark  thee  apart!' — They  whisper'd  long. 
Till  Denzil's  voice  grew  bold  and  strong:  — 
*  My  proofs !  I  never  will,'  he  said, 
'Show  mortal  man  where  they  are  laid. 
Nor  hope  discovery  to  foreclose, 
By  giving  me  to  feed  the  crows ; 
For  I  have  mates  at  large,  who  know 
Where  I  am  wont  such  toys  to  stow. 
Free  me  from  peril  and  from  band. 
These  tablets  are  at  thy  command; 
19* 
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Nor  were  it  hard  to  form  some  train 

To  wile  old  Mortham  o'er  the  main. 

Then,  lunatic's  nor  papist's  hand 

Should  wrest  from  thine  the  goodly  land.*— 

— 'I  like  thy  wit,'  said  Wydiffe,  *well; 

But  here  in  hostage  shalt  thou  dwell. 

Thy  son,  unless  my  purpose  err. 

May  prove  the  trustier  messenger. 

A  scroll  to  Mortham  shall  he  bear  ^ 

From  me,  and  fetch  these  tokens  rare. 

Gold  shalt  thou  have,  and  that  good  storey 

And  freedom,  his  commission  o'er; 

But  if  his  faith  should  chance  to  fail, 

The  gibbet  frees  thee  from  the  jail.' 

XVII. 
"Mesh'd  in  the  net  himself  had  twined. 
What  subterfuge  could  Denzil  find? 
He  told  me,  with  reluctant  sigh, 
That  hidden  here  the  tokens  lie; 
Conjured  my  swift  return  and  aid, 
By  all  he  scofTd  and  disobey'd. 
And  look'd  as  if  the  noose  were  tied, 
And  I  the  priest  who  left  his  side. 
This  scroll  for  Mortham  Wycliffe  gave. 
Whom  I  must  seek  by  Greta's  wave ; 
Or  in  the  hut  where  chief  he  hides, 
Where  Thorsgili's  forester  resides. 
(Thence  chanced  it,  wandering  in  the  glade, 
That  he  descried  our  ambuscade.) 
I  was  dismiss'd  as  evening  fell. 
And  reach'd  but  now  this  rocky  cell." — 
"Give  Oswald's  letter." — Bertram  read, 
And  tore  it  fiercely,  shred  bv  shred: — 
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''All  lies  and  yillany!  to  blind 
His  Doble  kinsman*^  generous  mind, 
And  train  him  on  from  day  to  day. 
Till  he  can  take  his  life  away. — 
And  now,  declare  thy  purpose,  youth, 
Nor  dare  to  answer,  save  the  truth: 
If  aught  I  mark  of  DenziPs  art, 
I'll  tear  the  secret  from  thy  heart!"— 

XVIII. 
•*It  needs  not.     I  renounce,"  he  said, 
*^My  tutor  and  his  deadly  trade. 
Fix'd  was  my  purpose  to  declare 
To  Mortham,  Redmond  is  his  heir; 
To  tell  him  in  what  risk  he  stands. 
And  yield  these  tokens  to  his  hands. 
Fix'd  was  my  purpose  to  atone. 
Far  as  I  may,  the  evil  done; 
And  fix'd  it  rests  —  if  I  survive 
This  night,  and  leave  this  cave  alive.** — 
"And  Denzil?"— "Let  them  ply  the  rack. 
Even  till  his  joints  and  sinews  crack ! 
If  Oswald  tear  him  limb  from  limb, 
What  ruth  can  Denzil  claim  from  him. 
Whose  thoughtless  youth  he  led  astray. 
And  damn'd  to  this  unhallow'd  way  ? 
He  school'd  me,  faith  and  vows  were  vain; 
Now  let  my  master  reap  his  gain." — 
"  True,"  answer'd  Bertram,  "  't  is  his  meed  ; 
There's  retribution  in  the  deed. 
But  thou  —  thou  art  not  for  our  course, 
Hast  fear,  hast  pity,  hast  remorse: 
And  he,  with  us  the  gale  who  braves. 
Must  heave  such  cargo  to  the  waves. 
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Or  lag  with  overloaded  prore, 

While  barks  uDburden'd  reach  the  shore." 

XIX. 
He  paused,  and^  stretching  him  at  length, 
Seem'd  to  repose  his  bulky  strength. 
Connnnuning  with  his  secret  mind, 
As  half  he  sat,  and  half  reclined, 
One  ample  hand  his  forehead  pressed, 
And  one  was  dropp'd  across  his  breast 
The  shaggy  eyebrows  deeper  came 
Above  his  eyes  of  swarthy  flame ; 
His  lip  of  pride  a  while  forbore 
The  haughty  curve  till  then  it  wore; 
The  unalter'd  fierceness  of  his  look 
A  shade  of  darkened  sadness  took, — 
For  dark  and  sad  a  presage    press'd 
Resistlessly  on  Bertram's  breast, — 
And  when  he  spoke,  his  wonted  tone, 
So  fierce,  abrupt,  and  brief,  was  gone. 
His  voice  was  steady,  low,  and  deep, 
Like  distant  waves  when  breezes  sleep ; 
And  sorrow  mix'd  with  Edmund's  fear 
Its  low  unbroken  depth  to  hear. 

XX. 

"Edmund,  in  thy  sad  tale  I  find 
The  woe  that  warp'd  my  patron's  mind: 
'T  would  wake  the  fountains  of  the  eye 
In  other  men,  but  mine  are  dry. 
Mortham  must  never  see  the  fool. 
That  sold  himself  base  Wycliffe's  tool; 
Yet  less  from  thirst  of  sordid  gain, 
Than  to  avenge  supposed  disdain. 
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Say,  Bertram  rues  his  fault; — a  word, 
Till  now, •from  Bertram  never  heard: 
Say,  too,  that  Mortham's  Lord  he  prays 
To  think  but  on  their  former  days; 
On  Quariana's  beach  and  rock, 
On  Cayo's  bursting  battle-shock, 
On  Darien's  sands  and  deadly  dew, 
And  on  the  dart  TIatzeca  threw; — 
Perchance  my  patron  yet  may  hear 
More  that  may  grace  his  comrade's  bier. 
My  soul  hath  felt  a  secret  weight, 
A  warning  of  approaching  fate : 
A  priest  had  said,  'Return,  repent!' 
As  well  to  bid  that  rock  be  rent 
Firm  as  that  flint  I  face  mine  end; 
My  heart  may  burst,  but  cannot  bend. 

XXL 

"  The  dawning  of  my  youth,  with  awe 
And  prophecy,  the  Dalesmen  saw; 
For  over  Redesdale  it  came. 
As  bodeful  as  their  beacon-flame. 
Edmund,  thy  years  were  scarcely  mine. 
When,  challenging  the  Clans  of  Tyne 
To  bring  their  best  my  brand  to  prove, 
O'er  Hexham's  altar  hung  my  glove;* 


*  This  custom  among  the  Redesdale  and  Tynedale  Borderers 
is  mentioned  in  the  interesting  Life  of  Barnard  Gilpin,  where 
some  account  is  given  of  these  wild  districts,  which  it  was  the 
custom  of  that  excellent  man  regularly  to  visit. 

"  This  custom  (of  duels)  still  prevailed  on  the  Borders,  where 
Saxon  barbarism  held  its  latest  possession.  These  wild  North- 
umbrians, indeed,  went  beyond  the  ferocity  of  their  ancestors. 
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But  Tjncdale,  nor  in  tower  nor  towo. 
Held  champion  meet  to  take  it  dowa. 


They  were  not  content  with  a  duel:  each  contendingf  party  used 
to  muster  what  adherents  he  could,  and  commence  a  kind  of 
petty  war.  So  that  a  private  grudge  would  often  occaaion  much 
hloodshed. 

<*  It  happened  that  a  quarrel  of  this  kind  was  on  foot  when  Mr. 
Gilpin  was  at  Rothhury,  in  those  parts.  During  the  two  or  three 
first  days  of  his  prieaching,  the  contending  parties  obeerved  some 
decorum,  and  never  appeared  at  church  together.  At  length* 
however,  they  met  One  party  had  been  early  at  church,  and 
just  as  Mr.  Gilpin  began  his  sermon  the. other  entered.^  They 
stood  not  long  silent  Inflamed  at  the  sight  of  each  other,  they 
began  to  clash  their  weapons,  for  they  were  all  armed  with  jave- 
lins and  swords,  and  mutually  approached.  Awed,  however,  by 
the  sacredness  of  the  place,  the  tumult  in  some  degree  ceased. 
Mr.  Gilpin  proceeded:  when  again  the  combatantB'.begttn  to 
brandish  their  weapons,  and  draw  towards  each  other.  As  a  fiay 
seemed  near,  Mr.  Gilpin  stepped  from  the  pulpit,  went  between 
them,  and  addressed  the  leaders,  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel  for  the 
present,  but  could  not  effect  an  entire  reconciliation.  They  pro- 
mised him,  however,  that  till  the  sermon  was  over  they  would 
make  no  more  disturbance.  He  then  went  again  into  the  pulpit, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  the  time  in  endeavouring  to  make  them 
ashamed  of  what  they  had  done.  His  behaviour  and  discourse 
affected  them  so  much,  that,  at  his  farther  entreaty,  they  pro- 
mised to  forbear  all  acts  of  hostility  while  he  continued  in  the 
country.  And  so  much  respected  was  he  amcnig  them,  that  who- 
ever was  in  fear  of  his  enemy  used  to  resort  where  Mr.  Gilpin 
was,  esteeming  his  presence  the  best  protection. 

**  One  Sunday  morning,  coming  to  a  church  in  those  parts, 
before  the  people  were  assembled,  he  observed  a  glove  hanging 
up,  and  was  informed  by  the  sexton,  that  it  was  meant  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  any  one  who  should  take  it  down.  Mr.  Gilpin  ordered 
the  sexton  to  reach  it  him ;  but  upon  his  utterly  refusing  to  touch 
it,  he  took  it  down  himself,  and  put  it  into  his  breast  When 
the  people  were  assembled,  he  went  into  the  pulpit,  and,  before 
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My  noontide,  India  may  declare; 
Like  her  fierce  sun,  I  fired  the  air! 
Like  him,  to  wood  and  cave  bade  fly 
Her  natives,  from  mine  angry  eye. 
Panama's  maids  shall  long  look  pale 
When  Risingham  inspires  the  tale; 
Chili's  dark  matrons  long  shall  tame 
The  froward  child  v^ith  Bertram's  name. 
And  now,  my  race  of  terror  run, 
Mine  be  the  eve  of  tropic  sun ! 
No  pale  gradations  quench  his  ray, 
No  twilight  dews  his  wrath  allay; 
With  disk  like  battle-target  red. 
He  rushes  to  his  burning  bed, 
Dyes  the  wide  wave  with  bloody  light. 
Then  sinks  at  once  —  and  all  is  night. — 

xxn. 

"  Now  to  thy  mission,  Edmund.     Fly, 
Seek  Mortham  out,  and  bid  him  hie 
To  Richmond,  where  his  troops  are  laid, 
And  lead  his  force  to  Redmond's  aid. 
Say,  till  he  reaches  Eglistone, 
A  friend  will  watch  to  guard  his  son. 


he  concluded  his  sermon,  took  occasion  to  rebuke  them  severely 
for  these  inhuman  challenj^es.  *  I  hear,'  said  he,  *  that  one  among 
you  hath  hanged  up  a  glove,  even  in  this  sacred  place,  threaten- 
ing" to  fiprht  any  one  who  takcth  it  down  :  see,  T  have  taken  it 
down ;'  and,  pulling  out  the  glove,  he  held  it  up  to  the  contrroga- 
tion,  and  then  showed  them  how  nnbiiitable  such  savage  prac- 
tices wore  to  the  profoseion  of  Christianity,  xmnrr  8uch  persua- 
sives to  mutual  love  as  he  thoug-ht  would  most  affect  them." — 
l\ff  of  Barnard  (Jilpin.     l/uid.  175;},  8vo,.p.»177. 
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Now,  fare-tbee-well ;  for  night  draws  ob. 

And  I  would  rest  me  here  alone,'' 

Despite  his  ill-dissembled  fear. 

There  swam  in  £dmuod*s  eye  a  tear; 

A  tribute  to  the  courage  high, 

Which  stoop'd  not  in  extremity, 

But  strove,  irregularly  great. 

To  triumph  o'er  approaching  fate! 

Bertram  beheld  the  dewdrop  start, 

It  almost  touch'd  his  iron  heart:  — 

*'  I  did  not  think  there  lived,"  he  said, 

•*  One,  who  would  tear  for  Bertram  shed." 

He  loosen'd  then  his  baldric's  hold, 

A  buckle  broad  of  massive  gold ;  — 

**  Of  all  the  spoil  that  paid  his  pains, 

But  this  with  Risingham  remains ; 

And  this,  dear  Edmund,  thou  shalt  take. 

And  wear  it  long  for  Bertram's  sake. 

Once  more  —  to  Mortham  speed  amain ; 

Farewell !   and  turn  thee  not  again." 

XXIII. 
The  night  has  yielded  to  the  morn. 
And  far  the  hours  of  prime  are  worn. 
Oswald,  who,  since  the  dawn  of  day. 
Had  cursed  his  messenger's  delay. 
Impatient  question'd  now  his  train, 
**Was  Denzil's  son  return'd  again?" 
It  chanced  there  answer'd  of  the  crew, 
A  menial,  who  young  Edmund  knew : 
"  No  son  of  Denzil  this," — he  said  ; 
"A  peasant  boy  from  Winston  glade, 
For  song  and  minstrelsy  renown'd. 
And  knavish  pranks,  the  hamlets  roundi''— 
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""  Not  DeD»rfl  «on  i  -^  From  Winston  vale  i- 
Thcn  it  was  fiike,  that  specious  talc; 
Or,  worse — be  bath  despatch- d  the  youth 
To  show  to  Mortham's  Lord  its  truth. 
Fool  that  I  was!  —  but  'tis  too  late; — 
This  is  the  very  turn  of  fate!  — 
The  tale,  or  true  or  false,  relies 
On  Denzil's  evidence! — He  dies! — 
Ho!  Provost  Marshal!  instantly 
Lead  Denzil  to  the  gallows-tree! 
Allow  him  not  a  parting  word; 
Short  be  the  shrift,  and  sure  the  cord! 
Then  let  his  gory  head  appal 
Marauders  from  the  Castle-wall. 
Lead  forth  thy  guard,  that  duty  done, 
With  best  despatch  to  Eglistone. — 
— Basil,  tell  Wilfrid  he  must  straight 
Attend  me  at  the  Castle-gate." — 

XXIV. 

"Alas!"  the  old  domestic  said. 
And  shook  his  venerable  head, 
"Alas,  my  Lord,  full  ill  to-day 
May  my  young  master  brook  the  way! 
The  leech  has  spoke  with  grave  alarm. 
Of  unseen  hurt,  of  secret  harm. 
Of  sorrow  lurking  at  the  heart, 
That  mars  and  lets  his  healing  art." — 
"Tush,  tell  not  me! — Romantic  boys 
Pine  themselves  sick  for  airy  toys. 
I  will  find  cure  for  Wilfrid  soon; 
Bhi  him  for  Eglistone  be  boune, 
VoiaIV— — 20 
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And  quick  ! — I  hear  the  dull  death-dram 

Tell  Denzil's  hour  of  fate  is  come.  .  ■ 

He  paused  with  scornful  smile,  and  then 

Resumed  his  train  of  thought  agen. 

"  Now  comes  mj  fortune's  crisis  near  I 

Entreaty  boots  not — instant  fear, 

Nought  else,  can  bend  Matilda's  pride,  - 

Or  win  her  to  be  Wilfrid's  bride. 

But  when  she  sees  the  scaffold  placed. 

With  axe  and  block  and  headsman  graced, 

And  when  she  deems,  that  to  deny 

Dooms  Redmond  and  her  sire  to  die. 

She  must  give  way. —  Then,  were  the  line 

Of  Rokeby  once  combined  with  mine, 

I  gain  the  weather-gage  of  fate ! 

If  Mortham  come,  he  comes  too  late, 

While  I,  allied  thus  and  prepared. 

Bid  him  defiance  to  his  beard. — 

—  If  she  prove  stubborn,  shall  I  dare 

To  drop  the  axe?  —  Soft!  pause  we  there. 

Mortham  still  lives — yon  youth  may  tell 

His  tale — and  Fairffix  loves  him  well;  — 

Else,  wherefore  should  I  now  delay 

To  sweep  this  Redmond  from  my  way? — 

But  she  to  piety  perforce 

Must  yield. —  Without  there!  Sound  to  horse," 

XXV. 

'Twas  bustle  in  the  court  below, — 

"Mount,  and  march  forward!" — Forth  they  go; 

Steeds  neigh  and  trample  all  around, 

Steel  rings,  spears  glimmer,  trumpets  liound.'— 
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Just  then  vraa  suDg  his  parting  hymn;  — 
And  Denzil  tum'd  his  eyeballs  dim^ 
And,  scarcely  conscious  what  he  sees, 
Follows  the  horsemen  down  the  Tees ; 
And  scarcely  conscious  what  he  hears. 
The  trumpets  tingle  in  his  ears. 
O'er  the  long  bridge  they're  sweeping  now. 
The  van  is  hid  by  greenwood  bough; 
But  ere  the  rearward  had  pass'd  o'er, 
Guy  Denzil  heard  and  saw  no  more! 
One  stroke,  upon  the  Castle  bell, 
To  Oswald  rung  his  dying  knell. 

XXVL 

O,  for  that  pencil,  erst  profuse 

Of  chivalry's  emblazon'd  hues, 

That  traced  of  old,  in  Woodstock  bower 

The  pageant  of  the  Leaf  and  Flower, 

And  bodied  forth  the  tourney  high. 

Held  for  the  hand  of  Emily! 

Then  might  I  paint  the  tumult  broad. 

That  to  the  crowded  abbey  flow'd. 

And  pour'd,  as  with  an  ocean's  sound. 

Into  the  church's  ample  boimd! 

Then  might  I  show  each  varying  mien, 

Exulting,  woeful,  or  serene; 

Indifierence,  with  his  idiot  stare. 

And  Sympathy,  with  anxious  air. 

Paint  the  dejected  Cavalier, 

Doubtful,  disarm'd,  and  sad  of  cheer ; 

And  bis  proiid  foe,  whose  formal  eye 

Qaim'd  conquest  now  and  mastery: 
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And  the  bnite  crowd,  whose  envious  zeal 
Huzzas  each  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel, 
And  loudest  shouts  when  lowest  lie 
Exalted  worth  and  station  high. 
Yet  what  may  such  a  wish  avail  ? 
'Tis  mine  to  tell  an  onward  tale, 
Hurrying,  as  best  I  can,  along. 
The  hearers  and  the  hasty  song; — 
Like  traveller  when  approaching  home. 
Who  sees  the  shades  of  evening  come, 
And  must  not  now  his  course  delay, 
Or  choose  the  fair,  but  winding  way; 
Nay,  scarcely  may  his  pace  suspend. 
Where  o'er  his  head  the  wildings  bend. 
To  bless  the  breeze  that  cools  his  brow, 
Or  snatch  a  blossom  from  the  bough. 

XXVII. 
The  reverend  pile  lay  wild  and  waste. 
Profaned,  dishonour'd,  and  defaced. 
Through  storied  lattices  no  more 
In  soften'd  light  the  sunbeams  pour. 
Gilding  the  Gothic  sculpture  rich 
Of  shrine,  and  monument,  and  niche. 
The  civil  fury  of  the  time 
Mjade  sport  of  sacrilegious  crime ; 
For  dark  Fanaticism  rent 
Altar,  and  screen,  and  ornament, 
And  peasant  hands  the  tombs  o'erthrew 
Of  Bowes,  of  Rokeby,  and  Fitz-Hugh. 
And  now  was  seen,  unwonted  sight. 
In  holy  walls  a  scaflbld  dight ! 
Where  once  the  priest,  of  grace  divine 
Dealt  to  his  flock  the  mystic  sign : 
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There  stood  the  block  <3isplay'd,  and  there 

The  headsman  grim  his  hatchet  bare ; 

And  for  the  word  of  Hope  and  Faith, 

Resounded  loud  a  doom  of  death. 

Thrice  the  fierce  trumpet's  breath  was  heard, 

And  echo'd  thrice  the  herald's  word, 

Dooming,  for  breach  of  martial  laws, 

And  treason  to  the  Commons^  cause, 

The  Knight  of  Rokeby  and  O'Neale 

To  stoop  their  heads  to  block  and  steel. 

The  trumpets  flourish'd  high  and  shrill, 

Then  w^as  a  silence  dead  and  still ; 

And  silent  prayers  to  heaven  were  cast, 

And  stifled  sobs  were  bursting  fast, 

Till  from  the  crowd  began  to  rise 

Murmurs  of  sorrow  or  surprise. 

And  from  the  distant  isles  there  came 

Deep-mutter'd  threats,  with  Wycliflfe's  name. 

XXVIIL 

But  Oswald,  guarded  by  his  band. 
Powerful  in  evil,  waved  his  hand, 
And  bade  Sedition's  voice  be  dead. 
On  peril  of  the  murmurer's  head. 
Then  first  his  glance  sought  Rokeby's  Knight; 
Who  gazed  on  the  tremendous  sight, 
As  calm  as  if  he  came  a  guest 
To  kindred  Raron's  feudal  feast, 
As  calm  as  if  that  trumpet-call 
Were  summons  to  the  banner'd  hall; 
Firm  in  his  loyalty  he  stood. 
And  prompt  to  seal  it  with  his  blood. 
20* 
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With  downcast  look  dr^w  Oswald  nigh^^ 

He  durst  not  cope  with  Rokeby's  eye! — 

And  said,  with  low  and  faltering  breath, 

"Thou  know'st  the  terms  of  life  and  death." 

The  Knight  then  turn'd,  and  sternly  smiled; 

"The  maiden  is  mine  only  child, 

Yet  shall  my  blessing  leave. her  head, 

If  with  a  traitor's  son  she  wed." 

Then  Redmond  spoke :  "  The  life  of  one 

Might  thy  malignity  atone, 

On  me  be  flung  a  double  guilt! 

Spare  Rokeby's  blood,  let  mine  be  spilt!** 

Wyclifie  had  listen'd  to  his  suit, 

But  dread  prevail'd,  and  he  was  mute. 

XXIX. 

And  now  he  pours  his  choice  of  fear 

In  secret  on  Matilda's  ear; 

"An  union  form'd  with  me  and  mine, 

Ensures  the  faith  of  Rokeby's  line. 

G>nsent,  and  all  this  dread  array, 

Like  morning  dream,  shall  pass  away ; 

Refase,  and,  by  my  duty  press'd, 

I  give  the  word*— thou  know'st  the  rest** 

Matilda,  still  and  motionless. 

With  terror  heard  the  dread  address, 

Pale  as  the  sheeted  maid  who  dies 

To  hopeless  love  a  sacrifice; 

Then  wrung  her  hands  in  agony, 

And  round  her  cast  bewilder'd  eye. 

Now  on  the  scafibid  glanced,  and  now 

On  Wycliffe's  unrelenting  brow. 

She  veil'd  her  face,  and,  with  a  voice 

Scarce  audible, — "I  make  my  choice! 
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Spare -but  their  lives!  —  for  aught  beside, 
Let  Wilfrid's  doom  my  fate  decide. 
He  once  was  generous!" — As  she  spoke, 
Dark  Wycliffe's  joy  in  triumph  broke:  — 
"Wilfrid,  where  loiter'd  ye  so  late? 
Why  upon  Basil  rest  thy  weight?  — 
Art  spell-bound  by  enchanter's  wand?  — 
Kneel,  kneel,  and  take  her  yielded  hand; 
Thank  her  with  raptures,  simple  boy! 
Should  tears  and  trembling  speak  thy  joy?" — 
"  O  hush,  my  sire !   To  prayer  and  tear 
Of  mine  thou  hast  refused  thine  ear; 
But  now  the  awful  hour  draws  on. 
When  truth  must  speak  in  loftier  tone." 

XXX. 

He  took  Matilda's  hand: — "Dear  maid, 

Couldst  thou  so  injure  me,"  he  said, 

"Of  thy  poor  friend  so  basely  deem, 

As  blend  with  him  this  barbarous  scheme? 

Alas !  my  efibrts  made  in  vain. 

Might  well  have  saved  this  added  pain. 

But  now,  bear  witness  earth  and  heaven, 

That  ne'er  was  hope  to  mortal  given. 

So  twisted  with  the  strings  of  life. 

As  this  —  to  call  Matilda  wife  ! 

I  bid  it  now  for  ever  part. 

And  with  the  efibrt  bursts  my  heart" 

His  feeble  frame  was  worn  so  low. 

With  wounds,  with  watching,  and  with  woe, 

That  nature  could  no  more  sustain 

The  agony  of  mental  pain. 

He  kneel'd  —  his  lip  her  hand  had  press'd, — 

Just  then  be  feh  the  stern  arrest 
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Lower  and  lower  sunk  his  head, — 
They  raised  him, —  but  the  life  was  fled ! 
Then,  first  alarni'cl,  his  sire  and  train 
Tried  every  aid,  but  tried  in  vain. 
The  soul,  too  soft  its  ills  to  bear, 
Had  left  our  mortal  hemisphere, 
And  sought  in  better  world  the  meed, 
To  blameless  life  by  Heaven  decreed. 

XXXI. 

The  wretched  sire  beheld,  aghast, 

With  Wilfrid  all  his  projects  past, 

All  turn'd  and  centred  on  his  son. 

On  Wilfrid  all  —  and  he  was  gone. 

"  And  I  am  childless  now,"  he  said ; 

"  Childless,  through  that  relentless  maid ! 

A  lifetime's  arts,  in  vain  essay'd, 

Are  bursting  on  their  artist's  head!  — 

Here  lies  my  Wilfrid  dead  —  and  there 

Comes  hated  Mortham  for  his  heir, 

Eager  to  knit  in  happy  band 

With  Rokeby's  heiress  Redmond's  hand. 

And  shall  their  triumph  soar  o'er  all 

The  schemes  deep-laid  to  work  their  fall  ? 

No!  —  deeds,  which  prudence  might  not  dare, 

Appal  not  vengeance  and  despair. 

The  murdress  weeps  upon  his  bier  — 

I'll  change  to  real  that  feigned  tear! 

They  all  shall  share  destruction's  shock;  — 

Ho!  lead  the  captives  to  the  block!" — 

But  ill  his  Provost  could  divine 

His  feelings,  and  forbore  the  sign. 

"  Slave  1  to  the  block!  —  or  I,  or  they, 

Shall  face  the  judgment-seat  this  day ' " 
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XXXII. 

The  outmost  crowd  have  heard  a  sound, 
Like  horse's  hoof  on  harden'd  ground; 
Nearer  it  canie,  and  yet  more  near, — 
The  very  deaths-men  paused  to  hear. 
'Tis  in  the  churchyard  now  —  the  tread 
Hath  waked  the  dwelling  of  the  dead  1 
Fresh  sod,  and  old  sepulchral  stone, 
Return  the  tramp  in  varied  tone. 
All  eyes  upon  the  gateway  hung, 
When  through  the  Gothic  arch  there  sprung 
A  horseman  arm'd,  at  headlong  speed — 
Sable  his  cloak,  his  plume,  his  steed.* 
Fire  from  the  flinty  floor  was  spurn'd, 
The  vaults  unwonted  clang  return'd !  — 
One  instant's  glance  around  he  threw. 
From  saddlebow  his  pistol  drew. 
Grimly  determined  was  his  look  ! 
His  charger  with  the  spurs  he  strook  — 
All  scatter'd  backward  as  he  came. 
For  all  knew  Bertram  Risingham  ! 
Three  bounds  that  noble  courser  gave ; 
The  first  has  reach'd  the  central  nave, 
The  second  clear'd  the  chancel  wide. 
The  third  —  he  was  at  Wyclifle's  side. 
Full  levell'd  at  the  Baron's  head. 
Rung  the  report — the  bullet  sped  — 
And  to  his  long  account,  and  last. 
Without  a  groan  dark  Oswald  past! 
All  was  so  quick,  that  it  might  seem 
A  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  dream. 


[See  Appendix,  Note  R.] 
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XXXIIL 
While  yet  the  smoke  the  deed  conceab, 
Bertram  his  ready  charger  wheels; 
But  flounder'd  on  the  pavement-floor 
The  steed,  and  down  the  rider  bore. 
And,  bursting  in  the  headlong  sway, 
The  faithless  saddle-girths  gave  way. 
Twas  while  he  toil'd  him  to  be  freed. 
And  with  the  rein  to  raise  the  steed. 
That  from  amazement's  iron  trance 
All  Wycliffe's  soldiers  waked  at  once. 
Sword,  halberd,  musket-but,  their  blows 
Hail'd  upon  Bertram  as  he  rose ; 
A  score  of  pikes,  with  each  a  wound, 
Bore  down  and  pinn'd  him  to  the  ground; 
But  still  his  struggling  force  he  rears, 
'Gainst  hacking  brands  and  stabbing  spears; 
Thrice  from  assailants  shook  him  free. 
Once  gain'd  his  feet,  and  twice  his  knee. 
By  tenfold  odds  oppress'd  at  length, 
Despite  his  struggles  and  his  strength. 
He  took  a  hundred  mortal  wounds. 
As  mute  as  fox  'mongst  mangling  hounds; 
And  when  he  died,  his  parting  groan 
Had  more  of  laughter  than  of  moan  I 
—  They  gazed,  as  when  a  lion  dies, 
And  hunters  scarcely  trust  their  eyes. 
But  bend  their  weapons  on  the  slain, 
Lest  the  grim  king  should  rouse  again! 
Then  blow  and  insult  some  renew'd. 
And  from  the  trunk,  the  head  had  hew'd, 
But  Basil's  voice  the  deed  forbade; 
A  mantle  o'er  the  corse  he  laid: — 
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"Fell  as  he  was  in  act  and  mind, 
He  left  no  bolder  heart  behind: 
Then  give  him,  for  a  soldier  meet, 
A  soldier's  cloak  for  winding-sheet." 

XXXIV. 

No  more  of  death  and  dying  pang, 

No  more  of  trump  and  bugle  clang. 

Though  through  the  sounding  woods  there  come 

Banner  and  bugle,  trump  and  drum. 

Arm'd  with  such  powers  as  well  had  freed 

Young  Redmond  at  his  utmost  need, 

And  back'd  with  such  a  band  of  horse, 

As  might  less  ample  powers  enforce; 

Possess'd  of  every  proof  and  sign 

That  gave  an  heir  to  Mortham's  line. 

And  yielded  to  a  father's  arms 

An  image  of  his  Edith's  charms, — 

Mortham  is  come,  to  hear  and  see 

Of  this  strange  morn  the  history. 

What  saw  he? — not  the  church's  floor. 

Cumber'd  with  dead  and  stain'd  with  gore; 

What  heard  he? — not  the  clamorous  crowd, 

That  shout  their  gratulations  loud : 

Redmond  he  saw  and  heard  alone, 

Clasp'd  him,  and  sobb'd,  "My  son,  my  son!" — 

XXXV. 

This  chanced  upon  a  summer  morn. 
When  yellow  waved  the  heavy  corn: 
But  when  brown  August  o'er  the  land 
Call'd  forth  the  reaper's  busy  band, 
A  gladsome  sight  the  sylvan  road 
From  Eglistone  to  Mortham  show'd. 
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A  while  the  hardy  rustic  leaves 

The  task  to  bind  and  pile  the  sheaves^ 

And  maids  their  sickles  fling  aside, 

To  gaze  on  bridegroom  and  on  bride, 

And  childhood's  wondering  group  draws  near. 

And  from  the  gleaner's  hands  the  ear 

Drops,  while  she  folds  them  for  a  prayer 

And  blessing  on  the  lovely  pair. 

*T  was  then  the  Maid  of  Rokeby  gave 

Her  plighted  troth  to  Redmond  brave; 

And  Teesdale  can  remember  yet 

How  Fate  to  Virtue  paid  her  debt, 

And,  for  their  troubles,  bade  them  prove 

A  lengthened  life  of  peace  and  love. 


Time  and  Tide  had  thus  their  sway. 
Yielding,  like  an  April  day, 
Smiling  noon  for  sullen  morrow. 
Years  of  joy  for  hours  of  sorrow! 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  scene  of  this  poem  lies,  at  first,  in  the 
of  Artornish,  on  the  coast  of  Argyleshire ;  and, 
wards,  in  the  Islands  of  Skye  and  Arran,  and  up 
coast  of  Ayrshire.     Finally,  it  is  laid   near  S 
The  story  opens  in  the  spring  of  tfie  year  1307 
Bruce,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Scotland 
English  and  the  Barons  who  adhered  to  that 
interest,  returned  from  the  Island  of  Rachrin 
coast  of  Ireland,  again  to  assert  his  claims  to  tli 
tish  crown.     Many  of  the   personages   and   in 
introduced  are  of  historical  celebrity.     The  auti 
used  are  chiefly  those  of  the  venerable  Lord 
as  well  entitled  to  be  called  the  restorer  of  S 
history,  as  Bruce  the  restorer  of  Scottish  nnon 
and  of  Archdeacon  Barbour,  a  correct  edition  of 
Metrical  History  of  Robert  Bruce ^   will  soon,  I 
appear,  under  the  care  of  my  learned  friend,  th 
Dr.  Jamieson. 

Abbotsford,  lOth  December 9  1814. 


*  [The  work  alluded  to  appeared  in  1820,  under  the 
'  The  Bruce  and  Wallace."    2  vols.  4to.] 
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CANTO    FIRST. 


AuTUMir  departs — but  still  bis  mantle's  fold 
Rests  on  tbe  groves  of  noble  Somerville,' 
Beneath  a  shroud  of  russet  dropp'd  with  gold 
Tweed  and  his  tributaries  mingle  still; 
Hoarser  the  wind,  and  deeper  sounds  the  rill. 
Yet  lingering  notes  of  sylvan  music  swell. 
The  deep-toned  cushat,  and  the  redbreast  shrill; 
And  yet  some  tints  of  summer  splendour  tell 
When  the  broad  sun  sinks  down  on  Ettrick's  western 
fell. 

Autunm  departs — from  Gala's  fields'  no  more 
Come  rural  sounds  our  kindred  banks  to  cheer; 
Blent  with  the  stream,  and  gale  that  wafts  it  o'er 
No  more  the  distant  reaper's  mirth  we  hear. 

*  [John,  fifteenth  Lord  Somerville,  illustrious  for  his  patriotic 
devotion  to  the  science  of  agriculture,  resided  frequently  in  his 
beautiful  villa  called  the  Pavilion,  situated  on  the  Tweed  over 
against  Melrose,  and  was  an  intimate  friend  and  almost  daily 
companion  of  the  poet,  from  whose  windows  at  Abbotsford  his 
lordship^s  plantations  formed  a  prominent  object  Lord  S.  died 
in  1819.] 

•[The  river  Gala,  famous  in  song,  flows  into  the  Tweed  a  few 
hundred  yards  below  Abbotsford ;  but  probably  the  word  Gala 
here  stands  for  the  poef  s  neighbour  and  kinsman,  and  much 
attached  friend,  John  Scott,  Esq.  of  Gala.] 
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The  last  blithe  shout  hath  dicd-upon  our  ear, 
And  harvesl-home  hath  hush'd  the  clanging  wain, 
On  the  waste  hill  no  forms  of  life  appear. 
Save  where,  sad  laggard  of  the  autumnal  train. 
Some  age-struck  wanderer  gleads  few  ears  of  scatterd 
grain. 

Deem'st  thou  these  sadden'd  scenes  have  pleasure 

still, 
Lovest  thou  through  Autumn's  fading  realn)s  to  stray, 
To  see  the  heath-flower  wither'd  on  the  hill, 
To  listen  to  the  wood's  expiring  lay. 
To  note  the  red  leaf  shivermg  on  the  spray, 
To  mark  the  last  bright  tints  the  mountain  stain, 
On  the  waste  fields  to  trace  the  gleaner's  way. 
And  moralize  on  mortal  joy  and  pain? — 
O !  if  such  scenes  thou  lovest,  scorn  not  the  minstrel 

strain. 

No !  do  not  scorn,  although  its  hoarser  note 
Scarce  with  the  cushat's  homely  song  can  vie, 
•Though  faint  its  beauties  as  the  tints  remote 
That  gleam  through  mist  in  autumn's  evening  sky, 
And  few  as  leaves  that  tremble,  sear  and  dry. 
When  wild  November  hath  his  bugle  wound ; 
Nor  mock  my  toil  —  a  lonely  gleaner  I, 
Through  fields  time-wasted,  on  sad  inquest  bound. 
Where  happier   bards  of  yore  have  richer  harvest 
found. 

So  shalt  thou  list,  and  haply  not  unmoved. 
To  a  wild  tale  of  Albyn's  warrior  day ; 
In  distant  lands,  by  the  rough  West  reproved, 
Still  live  some  relics  of  the  ancient  lay. 
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For,  when  on  Coolin's  hills  the  lights  decay, 
With  such  the  Seer  of  Skye  the  eve  beguiles; 
*Tis  known  amid  the  pathless  wastes  of  Reay, 
In  Harries  known,  and  in  lona's  piles, 
Where  rest  from  mortal  coil  the  Mighty  of  the  Isles 


"  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn ! "  the  Minstrels  sung. 

Thy  rugged  halls,  Artomish !  rung,* 

And  the  dark  seas,  thy  towers  that  lave, 

Heaved  on  the  beach  a  softer  wave. 

As  'mid  the  tuneful  choir  to  keep 

The  diapason  of  the  Deep. 

Luird  were  the  winds  on  Inninmore, 

And  green  Loch-Alline's  woodland  shore. 

As  if  wild  woods  and  waves  had  pleasure 

In  listing  to  the  lovely  measure. 

And  ne'er  to  symphony  more  sweet 

Gave  mountain  echoes  answer  meet. 

Since,  met  from  mainland  and  from  isle, 

Ross,  Arran,  Hay,  and  Argyle, 

Each  minstrel's  tributary  lay 

Paid  homage  to  the  festal  day. 

Dull  and  dishonour'd  were  the  bard, 

Worthless  of  guerdon  and  regard, 

Deaf  to  the  hope  of  minstrel  fame, 

Or  lady's  smiles,  his  noblest  aim. 

Who  on  that  morn's  resistless  call 

Were  silent  in  Artornish  hall. 


» [See  Appendix,  Note  A.] 
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n. 

"Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn!"  'twas  thus  they  soiif;. 

And  yet  more  proud  the  descant  rung, 

"  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn !  high  right  is  oqrs. 

To  charm  dull  sleep  from  Beauty's  bowers; 

Earth,  Ocean,  Air,  have  nought  so  shy 

But  owns  the  power  of  minstrelsy 

In  Lettermore  the  timid  deer 

Will  pause,  the  harp's  wild  chime  to  hear; 

Rude  Heiskar's  seal  through  surges  dark 

Will  long  pursue  the  minstrel's  bark;' 

To  list  his  notes,  the  eagle  proud 

Will  poise  him  on  Ben-Cailliach's  cloud; 

Then  let  not  Maiden's  ear  disdain 

The  summons  of  the  minstrel  train, 

But,  while  our  harps  wild  music  make* 

Edith  of  Lorn,  awake,  awake ! 

IIL 
"O  wake,  while  Dawn,  with  dewy  shine. 
Wakes  Nature's  charms  to  vie  with  thine! 
She  bids  the  mottled  thrush  rejoice 
To  mate  thy  melody  of  voice ; 
The  dew  that  on  the  violet  lies 
Mocks  the  dark  lustre  of  thine  eyes ; 
But,  Edith,  wake,  and  all  we  see 
Of  sweet  and  fair  shall  yield  to  thee!" — 

'  The  seal  displays  a  taste  for  music,  which  could  scarcely  be 
expected  from  his  habits  and  local  predilections.  They  will  long 
follow  a  boat  in  which  any  musical  instrument  is  played,  and  even 
a  tune  simply  whistled  has  attractions  for  them.  The  Dean  of 
the  Isles  says  of  Heiskar,  a  small  uninhabited  rock,  about  twelve 
(Scottish)  miles  from  the  isle  of  Uist,  that  an  infinite  slaughttr 
of  seals  takes  place  there. 
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"She  ccwncs  not  yet,**  grey  Ferrand  cried; 
''BretbreD,  let  softer  spell  be  tried, 
Those  notes  prolonged,  that  soothing  theme. 
Which  best  may  mix  witli  Beauty's  dream. 
And  whisper,  with  their  silvery  tone, 
The  hope  she  loves,  yet  fears  to  own.** 
He  spoke,  and  on  the  harp-strings  died 
The  strains  of  flattery  and  of  pride; 
More  soft,  more  low,  more  tender  fell 
The  lay  of" love  he  bade  them  telL 

**  Wake,  Maid  of  Lorn !  the  moments  fly, 

Which  yet  that  maiden-name  allow; 
Wake,  Maiden,  wake!  the  hour  is  nigh. 

When  Love  shall  claim  a  plighted  vow. 
By  Fear,  thy  bosom's  fluttering  guest. 

By  Hope,  that  soon  shall  fears  remove. 
We  bid  thee  break  the  bonds  of  rest. 

And  wake  thee  at  the  call  of  Love ! 

"Wake,  Edith,  wake!  in  yonder  bay 

Lies  many  a  galley  gaily  mann'd. 
We  hear  the  merry  pibrochs  play, 

We  see  the  streamers'  silken  band. 
What  Chieftain's  praise  these  pibrochs  swell. 

What  crest  is  on  these  banners  wove, 
The  harp,  the  minstrel,  dare  not  tell — 

The  riddle  must  be  read  by  Love.** 

V. 

Retired  her  maiden  train  among, 
Edith  of  Lorn  received  the  song, 
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But  tamed  the  minstrePs  pride  bad  been 

That  had  her  cold  demeanour  seen; 

For  not  upon  her  cheek  awoke 

The  glow  of  pride  when  Flattery  spoke^ 

Nor  could  their  tenderest  numbers  bring 

One  sigh  responsive  to  the  string. 

As  vainly  had  her  maidens  vied 

In  skill  to  deck  the  princely  bride. 

Her  locks,  in  dark-brown  length  array'd, 

Cathleen  of  Ulne,  't  was  thine  to  braid ; 

Young  Eva  with  meet  reverence  drew 

On  the  light  foot  the  silken  shoe. 

While  on  the  ankle's  slender  round 

Those  strings  of  pearl  fair  Bertha  wound, 

That,  bleach'd  Lochryan's  depths  within, 

Seem'd  dusky  still  on  Edith's  skin. 

But  Einion,  of  experience  old, 

Had  weightiest  task — the  mantle's  fold 

In  many  an  artful  plait  she  tied. 

To  show  the  form  it  seem'd  to  hide, 

Till  on  the  floor  descending  roll'd 

Its  waves  of  crimson  blent  with  gold. 

VL 
O!  lives  there  now  so  cold  a  maid, 
Who  thus  in  beauty's  pomp  array'd, 
In  beauty's  proudest  pitch  of  power. 
And  conquest  won  —  the  bridal  hour — . 
With  every  charm  that  wdns  the  heart. 
By  Nature  given,  enhanced  by  Art, 
Could  yet  the  fair  reflection  view. 
In  the  bright  mirror  pictured  true. 
And  not  one  dimple  on  her  cheek 
A  tell-tale  consciousness  bespeak? — 
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Lives  still  such  maid? — Fair  damsels,  say. 
For  farther  vouches  not  my  lay, 
Save  that  such  lived  Id  Britain's  isle, 
When  Lorn's  bright  Edith  scorD'd  to  smile. 

VII. 

But  Morag,  to  whose  fostering  care 
Proud  Lorn  had  given  his  daughter  fair, 
Morag,  who  saw  a  mother's  aid 
By  all  a  daughter's  love  repaid, 
(Strict  was  that  bond — most  kind  of  all- 
Inviolate  in  Highland  hall — ) 
Grey  Morag  sate  a  space  apart, 
In  Edith's  eyes  to  read  her  heart 
In  vain  the  attendants'  fond  appeal 
To  Morag's  skill,  to  Morag's  zeal ; 
She  mark'd  her  child  receive  their  care, 
Cold  as  the  image  sculptured  fair, 
(Form  of  some  sainted  patroness,) 
Which  cloister'd  maids  combine  to  dress; 
She  mark'd — and  knew  her  nursling's  heart 
In  the  vain  pomp  took  little  part. 
Wistful  a  while  she  gazed — then  press'd 
The  maiden  to  her  anxious  breast 
In  finish'd  loveliness — and  led 
To  where  a  turret's  airy  head. 
Slender  and  steep,  and  battled  round, 
O'erlook'd,  dark  Mull!   thy  mighty  Sound,* 

*  The  Sound  of  Mull,  which  divides  that  island  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Scotland,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  which  the 
Hebrides  afiS>rd  to  the  traveller.  Sailing  from  Oban  to  Aros,  or 
Tobermory,  through  a  narrow  channel,  yet  deep  enough  to  bear 

Yoi.  Y. 3 
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Where  thwarting  tides,  with  mingled  roar. 
Part  thy  swarth  hills  from  Morven's  shores 

VIII. 
**  Daughter,"  she  said,  "  these  seas  behold. 
Round  twice  a  hundred  islands  roll'd. 
From  Hirt,  that  hears  their  northern  roar. 
To  the  green  Ilay's  fertile  shore;* 

▼essels  of  the  largest  burden,  he  has  on  his  lefl  the  bold  and 
mountainous  shores  of  Mull ;  on  the  right  those  of  that  district  of 
Argyleshire,  called  Morven,  or  Morvern,  successively,  iodented 
by  deep  salt-water  lochs,  running  up  many  miles  inland.  To  the 
south-eastward  arise  a  prodigious  range  of  mountains,  among 
which  Cruachan  Ben  is  pre-eminent.  And  to  the  north-east  is 
the  no  less  huge  and  picturesque  range  of  the  Ardnamurchan 
hills.  Many  ruinous  castles,  situated  generally  upon  cli£&  over- 
hanging the  ocean,  add  interest  to  the  scene.  Those  of  Dc»iolly 
and  Dunstaffiiage  are  first  passed,  then  that  of  Duart,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  chief  of  the  warlike  and  powerful  sept  of  Mao- 
leans,  and  the  scene  of  Miss  Baillie^s  beautiful  tragedy,  entitled 
the  Family  Legend.  Still  passing  on  to  the  northward,  Artor* 
nish  and  Aros  become  visible  upon  the  opposite  shores;  and, 
lastly,  Mingarry,  and  other  ruins  of  less  distinguished  note.  In 
fine  weather,  a  grander  and  more  impressive  scene,  both  firom  its 
natural  beauties,  and  associations  with  ancient  history  and  tradi- 
tion, can  hardly  be  imagined.  When  the  weather  is  rough,  the 
passage  is  both  difficult  and  dangerous,  from  the  narrowness  of 
the  channel,  and  in  part  from  the  number  of  inland  lakes,  out  of 
which  sally  forth  a  number  of  conflicting  and  thwarting  tides, 
making  the  navigation  perilous  to  open  boats.  The  sudden  flaws 
and  gusts  of  wind  which  issue  without  a  moment's  warning  from 
the  mountain  glens,  are  equally  formidable.  So  that  in  unsettled 
weather,  a  stranger,  if  not  much  accustomed  to  the  sea,  may 
sometimes  add  to  the  other  sublime  sensations  excited  by  the 
scene,  that  feeling  of  dignity  which  arises  from  a  sense  of  danger. 
*  The  number  of  the  western  isles  of  Scotland  exceeds  two 
hundred,  of  whicu  St.  Kilda  is  the  most  northerly,  anciently 
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Or  mainland  turn,  where  manj  a  tower 
Owns  thy  bold  brother's  feudal  power, 
Each  on  its  own  dark  cape  reclined, 
And  listening  to  its  own  wild  wind. 
From  where  Mingarry,  sternly  placed, 
O'erawes  the  woodland  and  the  waste,* 


called  Hirth,  or  Hirt,  probably  from  **  eartb/^  being  in  fact  the 
whole  globe  to  its  inhabitants.  Hay,  which  now  belongs  almost 
entirely  to  Walter  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Shawfield,  is  by  &r  the  most 
fertile  of  the  Hebrides,  and  has  been  greatly  improved  under  the 
spirited  and  sagacious  management  of  the  present  proprietor. 
This  was  in  ancient  times  the  principal  abode  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Isles,  being,  if  not  the  largest,  the  most  important  island  of  their 
archipelago.  In  Martinis  time,  some  relics  of  their  grandeur 
were  yet  extant  "  Loch-Finlagan,  about  three  miles  in  circum- 
ierence,  afibrds  salmon,  trouts,  and  eels:  this  lake  lies  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  isle.  The  isle  Finlagan,  from  which  this  lake  hath  its 
name,  is  in  it.  It's  famous  for  being  once  the  court  in  which  the 
great  Mac-Donald,  King  of  the  Isles,  had  his  residence ;  his  houses^ 
chapel,  &c.  are  now  ruinous.  His  guards  de  corps,  called  Lucht- 
tach,  kept  guard  on  the  lake-side  nearest  to  the  isle ;  the  walls 
of  their  houses  are  still  to  be  seen  there.  The  high  court  of  ju- 
dicature, consisting  of  fourteen,  sat  always  here;  and  there  was 
an  appeal  to  them  from  all  the  courts  in  the  isles :  the  eleventh 
share  of  the  sum  in  debate  was  due  to  the  principal  judge.  There 
was  a  big  stone  of  seven  foot  square,  in  which  there  was  a  deep 
impression  made  to  receive  the  feet  of  Mac-Donald ;  for  he  was 
crowned  King  of  the  Isles  standing  in  this  stone,  and  swore  that 
he  would  continue  his  vassals  in  the  possession  of  their  lands,  and 
do  exact  justice  to  all  his  subjects :  and  then  his  father's  sword 
was  pnt  into  his  hand.  The  Bishop  of  Argyle  and  seven  priests 
anointed  him  king,  in  presence  of  all  the  heads  of  the  tribes  in 
the  isles  and  continent,  and  were  his  vassals ;  at  which  time  the 
orator  rehearsed  a  catalogue  of  his  ancestors,"  &c.  —  M artiii'i> 
Accowit  of  the  Western  Isles,  8vo,  London,  1716,  p.  340, 1. 
*[See  Appendix,  Note  B.] 
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To  v^here  DunstafTnage  hears  the  raging 
Of  Connal  with  his  rocks  engaging. 
Think'st  thou,  amid  this  ample  round, 
A  single  brow  but  thine  has  frown'd. 
To  sadden  this  auspicious  mom, 
That  bids  the  daughter  of  high  Lom 
Impledge  her  spousal  faith  to  wed 
The  heir  of  mighty  Somerled?' 
RAialo;  from  many  a  hero  sprung 
The  fair,  the  valiant,  and  the  young, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  whose  lofty  name* 
A  thousand  bards  have  given  to  fame, 

'  Somerled  was  thane  of  Argyle  and  Lord  of  the  Isl^  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  He  seems  to  have  exorcised 
his  authority  in  both  capacities,  independent  of  the  crown  of  Scott- 
land,  against  which  he  often  stood  in  hostility.  He  made  various 
incursions  upon  the  western  lowlands  during  the  reign  of  Mal- 
colm IV.,  and  seems  to  have  made  peace  with  him  upon  the  terms 
of  an  independent  prince,  about  the  year  1157.  In  1164,  he 
resumed  the  war  against  Malcolm,  and  invaded  Scotland  with  a 
large,  but  probably  a  tumultuary  army,  collected  in  the  isles,  in 
the  mainland  of  Argyleshire,  and  in  the  neighbouring  provinces 
of  Ireland.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  in  an  engagement  with 
a  very  inferior  force,  near  Renfrew.  His  son  Gillicolane  fell  in 
the  same  battle.  This  mighty  chieftain  married  a  daughter  of 
Olaus,  King  of  Man.  From  him  our  genealogists  deduce  two 
dynasties,  distinguished  in  the  stormy  history  of  the  middle  ages ; 
the  Lords  of  the  Isles  descended  from  his  elder  son  Ronald, — and 
the  Lords  of  Lom,  who  took  their  surname  of  M^Dougal,  as 
descended  of  his  second  son  Dougal.  ^^  That  Somerled^s  territories 
upon  the  mainland,  and  upon  the  islands,  should  have  been  thus 
divided  between  his  two  sons,  instead  of  passing  to  the  elder 
exclusively,  may  illustrate  the  uncertainty  of  descent  among  the 
great  Highland  families,  which  we  shall  presently  notice. 

•  [See  Appendix,  Note  C] 
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The  mate  of  moDarchs,  and  allied 
On  equal  terms  with  England's  pride. — 
From  chieftain's  tower  to  bondsman's  cot. 
Who  hears  the  tale,  and  triumphs /not  ? 
The  damsel  dons  her  best  attire, 
The  shepherd  lights  his  beltane  fire, 
Joy,  joy !  each  warder's  horn  hath  sung, 
Joy,  joy !  each  matin  bell  hath  rung ; 
The  holy  priest  says  grateful  mass, 
Loud  shouts  each  hardy  galla-glass, 
No  mountain  den  holds  outcast  boor, 
Of  heart  so  dull,  of  soul  so  poor, 
But  he  hath  flung  his  task  aside. 
And  claim'd  this  morn  for  holy-tide; 
Yet,  empress  of  this  joyful  day, 
Edith  is  sad  while  all  are  gay." — 

IX. 

Proud  Edith's  soul  came  to  her  eye, 
Resentment  check'd  the  struggling  sigh. 
Her  hurrying  hand  indignant  dried 
The  burning  tears  of  injured  pride — 
"Morag,  forbear!  or  lend  thy  praise 
To  swell  yon  hireling  harpers'  lays; 
Make  to  yon  maids  thy  boast  of  power. 
That  they  may  waste  a  wondering  hour, 
Telling  of  banners  proudly  borne, 
Of  pealing  bell  and  bugle-horn. 
Or,  theme  more  dear,  of  robes  of  price, 
Crownlets  and  gauds  of  rare  device. 
But  thou,  experienced  as  thou  art, 
Think'st  thou  with  these  to  cheat  the  heart, 
3» 
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That,  bound  in  strong  afiection's  chain. 
Looks  for  return  and  looks  in  vainY 
No!  sum  thine  Edith's  wretched  lot 
In  these  brief  words — He  loves  her  not! 

X. 

"Debate  it  not — too  long  I  strove 

To  call  his  cold  observance  love, 

All  blinded  by  the  league  that  styled 

Edith  of  Lorn, —  while  yet  a  child, 

She  tripp'd  the  heath  by  Morag's  side, — 

The  brave  Lord  Ronald's  destined  bride. 

Ere  yet  I  saw  him,  while  afar 

His  broadsword  blazed  in  Scotland's  war, 

Train'd  to  believe  our  fates  the  same. 

My  bosom  throbb'd  when  Ronald's  name 

Came  gracing  Fame's  heroic  tale. 

Like  perfume  on  the  summer  gale. 

What  pilgrim  sought  our  halls,  nor  told 

Of  Ronald's  deeds  in  battle  bold; 

Who  touch'd  the  harp  to  heroes'  praise, 

But  his  achievements  swell'd  the  lays? 

Even  Morag — not  a  tale  of  fame 

Was  hers  but  closed  with  Ronald's  name. 

He  came !  and  all  that  had  been  told 

Of  his  high  worth  seem'd  poor  and  cold. 

Tame,  lifeless,  void  of  energy, 

Unjust  to  Ronald  and  to  me! 

XL 

"  Since  then,  what  thought  had  Edith's  heart 
And  gave  not  plighted  love  its  part!  — 
And  what  requital  ?  cold  delay — 
Excuse  that  shunn'd  the  spousal  day. — 
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It  dawnsy  and  Ronald  is  not  here! — 

Hunts  be  Bentalla's  nimble  deer, 

Or  loiters  be  in  secret  dell 

To  bid  some  ligbter  love  farewell. 

And  swenr,  that  though  he  may  not  scorn 

A  daughter  of  the  House  of  Lorn,* 

Yet,  when  these  formal  rites  are  o'er. 

Again  tbey  meet,  to  part  no  more]" 

xn. 

— "Hush,  daughter,  hush!  thy  doubts  removCy 

More  nobly  think  of  Ronald's  love. 

Look,  where  beneath  the  castle  grey 

His  fleet  unmoor  from  Aros  bay! 

See'st  not  each  galley's  topmast  bend. 

As  on  the  yards  the  sails  ascend? 

Hiding  the  dark-blue  land  they  rise. 

Like  the  white  clouds  on  April  skies; 

The  shouting  vassals  man  the  oars. 

Behind  them  sink  Mull's  mountain  shores. 

Onward  their  merry  course  they  keep. 

Through  whistling  breeze  and  foaming  deep. 

And  mark  the  headmost,  seaward  cast. 

Stoop  to  the  freshening  gale  her  mast. 

As  if  she  vaiPd  its  banner'd  pride. 

To  greet  afar  her  prince's  bride! 

Thy  Ronald  comes,  and  while  in  speed 

His  galley  mates  the  flying  steed, 

He  chides  her  sloth!"— Fair  Edith  sigh'd, 

Blush'd,  sadly  smiled,  and  thus  replied : — 

*  [See  Appendix,  Note  D.] 
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XIIL 

*^  Sweet  thought,  but  vainl-^No,  Morag!  mark. 

Type  of  his  course,  yon  lonely  bark. 

That  oft  hath  shifted  helm  and  sail. 

To  win  its  way  against  the  gale. 

Since  peep  of  morn,  my  vacant  eyes 

Have  view'd  by  fits  the  course  she  tries; 

Now,  though  the  darkening  scud  comes  00, 

And  dawn's  fair  promises  be  gone. 

And  though  the  weary  crew  may  see 

Our  sheltering  haven  on  their  lee. 

Still  closer  to  the  rising  wind 

They  strive  their  shivering  sail  to  bind, 

Still-  nearer  to  the  shelves'  dread  verge 

At  every  tack  her  course  they  urge. 

As  if  they  fear'd  Artornish  more 

Than  adverse  winds  and  breakers'  roar.** 

XIV. 

Sooth  spoke  the  Maid. — Amid  the  tide 
The  skiff  she  mark'd  lay  tossing  sore, 
And  shifted  oft  her  stooping  side. 
In  weary  tack  from  shore  to  shore. 
Yet  on  her  destined  course  no  more 

She  gain'd,  of  forward  way. 
Than  what  a  minstrel  may  compare 
To  the  poor  meed  which  peasants  share. 

Who  toil  the  livelong  day; 
And  such  the  risk  her  pilot  braves, 

That  oft,  before  she  wore. 
Her  boltsprit  kiss'd  the  broken  waves. 
Where  in  white  foam  the  ocean  raves 

Upon  the  shelving  shore. 
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Yet,  to  their  destined  purpose  true, 
Undaunted  toilM  her  hardy  crew, 

Nor  look'd  where  shelter  lay, 
Nor  for  x^rtoruish  Castle  drew, 

Nor  steer'd  for  Arcs  bay. 

XV. 
Thus  while  they  strove  with  wind  and  seas, 
Borne  onward  by  the  willing  breeze, 

LfOrd  Ronald's  fleet  swept  by, 
Streamer'd  with  silk,  and  trick'd  with  gold, 
Mann'd  with  the  noble  and  the  bold 

Of  Island  chivalry. 
Around  their  prows  the  ocean  roars, 
And  chafes   beneath  their  thousand  oars. 

Yet  bears   them  on  their  way : 
So  chafes  the  war-horse  in  his  might, 
That  iieldward  bears  some  valiant  knight, 
Champs,  till  both  bit  and  boss  are  white, 

But,  foaming,  must  obey. 
On  each  gay  deck  they  might  behold 
Lances  of  steel  and  crests  of  gold, 
And  hauberks  with  their  burnish'd  fold. 

That  shimmer'd  fair  and  free; 
And  each  proud  galley,  as  she  pass'd, 
To  the  wild  cadence  of  the  blast 

Gave  wilder  minstrelsy. 
Full  many  a  shrill  triumphant  note 
Saline  and  Scallastle  bade  float 

Their  misty  shores  around; 
And  Morven's  echoes  answer'd  well. 
And  Duart  heard  the  distant  swell 

Come  down  the  darksome  Sound. 
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XVI. 
So  bore  they  on  \vith  mirth  and  pride. 
And  if  that  labouring  bark  they  spied, 

'Twas  with  such  idle  eye 
As  nobles  cast  on  lowly  boor, 
When,  toiling  in  his  task  obscure. 

They  pass  him  careless  by. 
Let  them  sweep  on  with  heedless  eyes! 
But,  had  they  known  what  mighty  prize 

In  that  frail  vessel  lay, 
The  famish'd  wolf,  that  prowls  the  wold, 
Had  scatheless  pass'd  the  unguarded  fold, 
Ere,  drifting  by  these  galleys  bold, 

Unchallenged  were  her  way! 
And  thou,  Lord  R^onald,  sweep  thou  on. 
With  mirth,  and  pride,  and  minstrel  tone! 
fiut  had'st  thou  known  who  sail'd  so  nigh. 
Far  other  glance  were  in  thine  eye!. 
Far  other  flush  were  on  thy  brow. 
That,  shaded  by  the  bonnet,  now 
Assumes  but  ill  the  blithesome  cheer 
Of  bridegroom  when  the  bride  is  near! 

XVII. 
Yes,  sweep  they  on! — We  will  not  leave. 
For  them  that  triumph,  those  who  grieve. 

With  that  armada  gay 
Be  laughter  loud  and  jocund  shout. 
And  bards  to  cheer  the  wassail  rout. 

With  tale,  romance,  and  lay; 
And  of  wild  mirth  each  clamorous  art. 
Which,  if  if  cannot  cheer  the  heart, 
May  stupify  and  stun  its  smart. 

For  one  loud  busy  day. 
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Yes,  sweep  they  on! — But  with  that  skiff 

Abides  the  minstrel  tale, 
Where  there  was  dread  of  surge  and  clifl^ 
Labour  that  strain'd  each  sinew  stifi^ 

And  one  sad  Maiden's  wail. 

XVIII. 
All  day  with  fruitless  strife  they  toil'd. 
With  eve  the  ebbing  currents  boil'd 

More  fierce  from  strait  and  lake; 
And  midway  through  the  channel  met 
Conflicting  tides  that  foam  and  fret, 
And  high  their  mingled  billows  jet, 
As  spears,  that,  in  the  battle  set. 

Spring  upward  as  they  break. 
Then,  too,  the  lights  of  eve  were  past. 
And  louder  sung  the  western  blast 

On  rocks  of  Inninmore; 
Rent  was  the  sail,  and  strain'd  the  mast^ 
And  many  a  leak  was  gaping  fast, 
And  the  pale  steersman  stood  aghast. 

And  gave  the  conflict  o'er. 

XIX. 

'T  was  then  that  One,  whose  lofty  look 
Nor  labour  dulPd  nor  terror  shook. 

Thus  to  the  Leader  spoke: — 
"Brother,  how  hopest  thou  to  abide 
The  fury  of  this  wilder'd  tide. 
Or  how  avoid  the  rock's  rude  side. 

Until  the  day  has  broke! 
Didst  thou  not  mark  the  vessel  reel. 
With  quivering  planks,  and  groaning  keel. 

At  the  last  billow's  shock? 
t 
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Yet  how  of  better  counsel  tell, 
Though  here  thou  see'st  poor  Isabel 
lalf  dead  with  want  and  fear; 
For  look  on  dea,  or  look  on  land. 
Or  yon  dark  sky,  on  every  hana 

Despair  and  death  are  near. 
For  her  alone  I  grieve — on  me 
Danger  sits  light  by  land  and  sea, 

I  follow  where  thou  wilt. 
Either  to  bide  the  tempest's  lour. 
Or  wend  to  yon  unfriendly  tower. 
Or  rush  amid  their  naval  power. 
With  war-cry  wake  their  wassail-hour. 

And  die  with  hand  on  hilt" — 

XX. 
That  elder  Leader's  calm  reply 

In  steady  voice  was  given, 
'<In  man's  most  dark  extremity 

Oft  succour  dawns  from  Heaven. 
Edward,  trim  thou  the  shatter'd  sail, 
The  helm  be  mine,  and  down  the  gale 

Let  our  free  course  be  driven; 
So  shall  we  'scape  the  western  bay. 
The  hostile  fleet,  the  unequal  fray. 
So  safely  hold  our  vessel's  way 

Beneath  the  Castle  wall; 
For  if  a  hope  of  safety  rest, 
'Tis  on  the  sacred  name  of  guest. 
Who  seeks  for  shelter,  storm-distress'd 

Within  a  chieftain's  hall. 
If  not — it  best  beseems  our  worth. 
Our  name,  our  right,  our  lofty  birth. 

By  noble  hands  to  fall." 
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XXL 

The  helm,  to  his  strong  arm  consign'd, 
Gave  the  reef'd  sail  to  meet  the  wind, 

And  on  her  alter'd  way. 
Fierce  bounding,  forward  sprung  the  ship, 
Like  greyhound  starting  from  the  slip 

To  seize  hb  flying  prey. 
Awaked  before  the  rushing  prow. 
The  mimic  fires  of  ocean  glow, 

Those  lightnings  of  the  wave;* 
Wild  sparkles  crest  the  broken  tides. 
And,  flashing  round,  the  vessel's  sides 

With  elvish  lustre  lave. 
While,  far  behind,  their  livid  light 
To  the  dark  billows  of  the  night 

A  gloomy  splendour  gave, 

'  The  phenomenon  called  by  sailors  Sea-fire,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  which  is  witnessed  in  the  Hebrides. 
At  times  the  ocean  appears  entirely  illuminated  around  the  ves- 
sel, and  a  long  train  of  lambent  coruscations  are  perpetually 
bursting  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  or  pursuing  her  wak9 
through  the  darkness.  These  phosphoric  appearances,  concer»> 
ing  the  origin  of  which  naturalists  are  not  agreed  in  opinio*^, 
seem  to  be  called  into  action  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  sh: 
through  the  water,  and  are  probably  owing  to  the  water  bem 
saturated  with  fish-spawn,  or  other  animal  substances.  They 
remind  one  strongly  of  the  description  of  the  seansnakes  in  Mr. 
Coleridge's  wild,  but  highly  poetical  ballad  of  the  Ancient 
Blariner:  — 

**  Beyond  the  shadow  of  the  ship 

I  watch'd  the  water-snakes, 
Thdy  moved  in  tracks  of  shining  white. 
And  when  they  reared,  the  elvish  light 

Fell  oflf  ia  hoory  flakes.'' 

Ya^  V. 4 
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It  seems  as  if  old  Ocean  shakes 
From  his  dark  brow  the  lucid  flakes 

In  envious  pageantry. 
To  match  the  meteor  light  that  streaks 

Grim  Hecla's  midnight  sky. 

XXIL 

Nor  lack'd  they  steadier  light  to  keep 
Their  course  upon  the  darken'd  deep; — 
Artornish,  on  her  frowning  steep 

'Twixt  cloud  and  ocean  hung. 
Glanced  with  a  thousand  lights  of  glee^ 
And  landward  far,  and  far  to  sea, 

Her  festal  radiance  flung. 
By  that  blithe  beacon-light  they  steer'd. 

Whose  lustre  mingled  well 
With  the  pale  beam  that  now  appear'd. 
As  the  cold  moon  her  head  uprear'd 

Above  the  eastern  fell. 

xxin.  .  , 

Thus  guided,  on  their  course  they  bore, 
Until  they  near'd  the  mainUnd  shore, 
When  frequent  on  the  hollow  blast 
Wild  shouts  of  merriment  were  cast. 
And:  wind  and  wave  and  sea-birds'  cry 
With  wassail  sounds  in  concert  vie. 
Like  funeral  shrieks  with  revelry. 

Or  like  the  battle-shout 
By  peasants  heard  from  clifis  on  high. 
When  Triumph,  Rage,  and  Agony, 

Madden  the  fight  and  rout 
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Now  nearer  yet,  through  mist  and  storm 
Dimly  arose  the  Castle's  form. 

And  deepened  shadow  made, 
Far  lengthened  on  the  main  below. 
Where,  dancing  in  reflected  glow, 

A  hundred  torches  play'd, 
Spangling  the  wave  with  lights  as  vain 
As  pleasures  in  this  vale  of  pain. 

That  dazzle  as  they  fade. 

XXIV. 
Beneath  the  Castle's  sheltering  lee, 
They  staid  their  course  in  quiet  sea. 
Hewn  in  the  rock,  a  passage  there 
Sought  the  dark  fortress  by  a  stair, 

So  strait,  so  high,  so  steep, 
With  peasant's  staff  one  valiant  hand 
Might  well  the  dizzy  pass  have  mann'd, 
Gainst  hundreds  arm'd  with  spear  and  brand, 

And  plunged  them  in  the  deep.* 

The  fortress  of  a  Hebridean  chief  was  almost  always  on  the 
se^- shore,  for  the  facility  of  communication  which  the  ocean 
afibrded.  Nothing  can  be  more  wild  than  the  situations  which 
they  chose,  and  the  devices  hy  which  the  architects  endeavoured 
to  defend  them.  Narrow  stairs  and  arched  vaults  were  the  usual 
mode  of  access ;  and  the  drawbridge  appears  at  Dunstafiha^e, 
and  elsewhere,  to  have  fallen  from  the  gate  of  the  building  to  the 
top  of  such  a  staircase ;  so  that  any  one  advancing  with  hostile 
purpose,  found  himself  in  a  state  of  exposed  and  precarious  ele- 
vation, with  a  gulf  between  him  and  the  object  of  his  attack. 

These  fortresses  were  guarded  with  equal  care.  The  duty  of 
the  watch  devolved  chiefly  upon  an  officer  called  the  Cockman, 
who  had  the  charge  of  challenging  all  who  approached  the  castle. 
The  very  ancient  hmi]y  of  Mac-NieJ  of  Barra  kepd  iViis  aVXie^vx^ 
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His  bugle  then  the  helmsman  wound; 
Loud  answer'd  every  echo  roundi 

From  turret,  rock,  and  bay, 
The  postern's  hinges  crash  and  groan. 
And  soon  the  warder's  cresset  shone 
On  those  rude  steps  of  slippery  stone. 

To  light  the  upward  way. 
"  Thrice  welcome,  holy  Sire  1 "   he  said ; 
''Full  long  the  spousal  train  have  staid, 

And,  vex'd  at  thy  delay, 
Fear'd  lest,  amidst  these  wiidering  seas, 
.The  darksome  night  and  freshening  breeze 

Had  driven  thy  bark  astray." — 


at  their  castle  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  Martin  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  difficulty  which  attended  his  procuring 
entrance  there: — "  The  little  island  Kismul  lies  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  south  of  this  isle  (Barra) ;  it  is  the  seat  of  Mack- 
neil  of  Barra ;  there  is  a  stone  wall  round  it  two  stories  high, 
reaching  the  sea ;  and  within  the  wall  there  is  an  old  tower  and 
an  hall,  with  other  houses  about  it.  There  is  a  little  magazine 
in  the  tower,  to  which  no  stranger  has  access.  I  saw  the  officer 
called  the  Cockman,  and  an  old  cock  he  is ;  when  I  bid  him  ferry 
me  over  the  water  to  the  island,  he  told  me  that  he  was  but  an 
inferior  officer,  his  business  being  to  attend  in  the  tower ;  but  if 
(says  he)  the  constable,  who  then  stood  on  the  wall,  will  give 
you  access,  I  '11  ferry  you  over.  I  desired  him  to  procure  me  the 
constable's  permission,  and  I  would  reward  him;  but  having 
waited  some  hours  for  the  constable's  answer,  and  not  receiving 
any,  I  was  obliged  to  return  without  seeing  this  famous  fort 
Mackneil  and  his  lady  being  absent,  was  the  cause  of  this  diffi- 
culty, and  of  ray  not  seeing  the  place.  I  was  told  some  weeks 
after,  that  the  constable  was  very  apprehensive  of  some  design  I 
might  have  in  viewing  the  fort,  and  thereby  to  expose  it  to  the 
conquest  of  a  foreign  power;  of  which  I  supposed  there  was  no 
fpteat  cause  of  fear."  ' 
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XXV. 
"Warder,"  the  younger  stranger  said, 
'^  Thine  erring  guess  some  mirth  had  made 
In  mirthful  hcnir;  but  nights  like  these, 
When  the  rough  winds  wake  western  seaa, 
Brook  not  of  glee.     We  crave  some  aid 
And  needful  shelter  for  this  maid 

Until  the  break  of  day ; 
For,  to  ourselves,  the  deck's  rude  plank 
Is  easy  as  the  mossy  bank 

That's  breathed  upon  by  May; 
And  for  our  storm-toss'd  skiff  we  seek 
Short  shelter  in  this  leeward  creek. 
Prompt  when  the  dawn  the  east  shall  streak 

Again  to  bear  away." — 
Answered  the  Warder,  "In  what  name 
Assert  ye  hospitable  claim? 

Whence  come,  or  whither  bound? 
Hath  Erin  seen  your  parting  sails? 
Or  come  ye  on  Nor  we  j  an  gales? 
And  seek  ye  England's  fertile  vales. 

Or  Scotland's  mountain  ground?" — 

XXVI. 
"Warriors — for  other  title  none 
For  some  brief  space  we  list  to  own, 
Bound  by  a  vow — warriors  are  we ; 
In  strife  by  land,  and  storm  by  sea. 
We  have  been  known  to  fame; 
And  these  brief  words  have  import  dear. 
When  sounded  in  a  noble  ear. 
To  harbour  safe,  and  friendly  cheer, 
■   That  gives  us  rightful  ciaini.' 
4* 
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Grant  us  the  trivial  boon  we  seek, 
And  we  in  other  realms  will  speak 

Fair  of  your  courtesy ; 
Deny — and  be  your  niggard  Hold 
Scom'd  by  the  noble  and  the  bold, 
Shunn'd  by  the  pilgrim  on  the  wold. 

And  wanderer  on  the  lea!" — 

XXVII. 

**B<>ld  stranger,  no -^'gainst  claim  like  thine, 

No  bolt  revolves  by  hand  of  mine, 

Though  urged  in  tone  that  more  expressed 

A  monarch  than  a  suppliant  guest 

Be  what  ye  will,  Artornish  Hall 

On  this  glad  eve  is  free  to  all. 

Though  ye  had  drawn  a  hostile  sword 

'Gainst  our  ally,  great  England's  Lord, 

Or  mail  upon  your  shoulders  borne, 

To  battle  with  the  Lord  of  Lorn, 

Or,  outlaw'd,  dwelt  by  greenwood  tree 

With  the  fierce  Knight  of  EllersHe,* 

Or  aided  even  the  murderous  strife. 

When  Comyn  fell  beneath  the  knifq 

Of  that  fell  homicide  The  Bruce,^ 

This  night  had  been  a  term  of  truce. — 

Ho,  vassals!   give  these  guests  your  care, 

And  show  the  harrow  postern  stair." 

xxvni. 

To  land  these  two  bold  brethren  leapt, 
(The  weary  crew  their  vessel  kept,) 

'[Sir  ITilliam  Wallace.^  '  [See  Atrpendix,  Note  G.] 
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And,  lighted  by  the  torches'  flare, 
That  seaward  flting  their  smoky  glare, 
The  younger  knight  that  maiden  bare 

Half  lifeless  up  the  rock ; 
On  his  strong  shoulder  lean'd  her  head, 
And  down  her  long  dark  tresses  shed, 
As  the  wild  vine  in  tendrils  spread. 

Droops  from  the  mountain  oak. 
Him  follow'd  close  that  elder  Lord, 
And  in  his  hand  a  sheathed  sword, 

Such  as  few  arms  could  wield; 
But  when  he  boun'd  him  to  such  task, 
Well  could  it  cleave  the  strongest  casque, 

And  rend  the  surest  shield. 

XXIX. 
The  raised  portcullis*  arch  they  pass, 
The  wicket  with  its  bars  of  brass, 

The  entrance  long  and  low, 
Flank*d  at  each  turn  by  loop-holes  strait, 
Where  bowmen  might  in  ambush  wait, 
(If  force  or  fraud  should  burst  the  gate,) 

To  gall  an  entering  foe. 
But  every  jealous  post  of  ward 
Was  now  defenceless  and  unbarr'd. 

And  all  the  passage  free 
To  one  low-brow'd  and  vaulted  room, 
Where  squire  and  yeoman,  page  and  groom. 

Plied  their  loud  revelry. 

XXX. 
And  "Rest  ye  here,"  the  Warder  bade« 
"Till  to  our  Lord  jour  suit  is  said. — 
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And,  comrades,  gcize  not  od  the  maid. 
And  on.  these  men  wbo  ask  our  aid. 

As  if  ye  ne'er  had  seen 
A  damsel  tired  of  midnight  hark, 
Or  wanderers  of  a  nnoulding  stark. 

And  bearing  martial  mien." 
But  not  for  Eachin's  reproof 
Would  page  or  vassal  stand  aloof, 

But  crowded  on  to  stare. 
As  men  of  courtesy  untaught, 
Till  fiery  Edward  roughly  caught, 

From  one  the  foremost  there. 
His  chequer'd  plaid,  and  in  its  shroud. 
To  hide  her  from  the  vulgar  crowd. 

Involved  his  sister  fair. 
His  brother,  as  the  clansman  bent 
His  sullen  brow  in  discontent,  ,^  ,    , 

Made  brief  and  stern  excuse  ;rT-r 
"  Vassal,  were  thine  the  cloak  of  pall 
That  decks  thy  Lord  in  bridal  hall, 

'Twere  honour'd  by  her  use." 

XXXI. 

Proud  was  his  tone,  but  calm;  his  eye 
Had  that  compelling  dignity 
His  mien  that  bearing  haught  and  high. 
Which  common  spirits  fear;* 

*[*"  Still  tways  their  souls  with  that  commaoding  art   , 
That  dazzles,  leads,  yet  chills  the  vulgar  heart. 
What  is  that  spell,  that  thus  his  lawless  train 
Confess  and  envy,  yet  oppose  in  vain  ? 
What  should  it  be,  that  thus  their  faith  can  bind? 
The  power  of  Thoi^ht^-tlie  magic  of  the  Mind! 
Link'4  with  success,  assumed  and  kept  with  skill, 
That  moaidfl  another's  wnakness  to  ita  will; 
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Needed  nor  word  nor  signal  more, 
Nod,  wink,  and  laughter,  all  were  o'er; 
Upon  each  other  back  they  bore, 

And  gazed  like  startled  deer. 
But  now  appeared  the  Seneschal, 
Commissioned  by  his  lord  to  call 
The  strangers  to  the  Baron's  hall, 

Where  feasted  fair  and  free 
That  Island  Prince  in  nuptial  tide, 
With  Edith  there  his  lovely  bride. 
And  her  bold  brother  by  her  side, 
And  many  a  chief,  the  flower  and  pride 

Of  Western  land  and  sea. 

Here  pause  we,  gentles,  for  a  space; 
And,  if  our  tale  hath  won  your  grace 
Grant  us  brief  patience,  and  again 
We  will  renew  the  minstrel  strain. 

Wielda  with  their  hands,  but.  still  to  these  unknowiit 
Makes  even  their  mighUest  deeds  appear  his  own. 
Such  hath  it.  been — shall  be — beneath  the  sun 
The  many  still  must  labour  for  the  one! 
*Tii  Nature*8  doom."— Byron's  Corsair.] 
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CANTO    SECOND. 


Fill  the  bright  goblet,  spread  the  festive  board! 
Summon  the  gay,  the  noble,  and  the  fair; 
Through  the.  loud  hall  in  joyous  concert  pour*d, 
Let  mirth  and  music  sound  the  dirge  of  Care! 
But  ask  thou  not  if  Happiness  be  there, 
If  the  loud  laugh  di^uise  convulsive  throe, 
Or  if  the  brow  the  heart's  true  livery  wear; 
Lift  not  the  festal  mask! — enough  to  know. 
No  scene  of  mortal  life  but  teems  with  mortal  woe.' 

IL 

With  beakers'  clang,  with  harpers'  lay. 
With  all  that  olden  time  deem'd  gay, 
The  Island  Chieftain  feasted  high; 
But  there  was  in  his  troubled  eye 
A  gloomy  fire,  and  on  his  brow 
Now  sudden  flush'd,  and  faded  now, 
Emotions  such  as  draw  their  birth 
From  deeper  source  than  festal  mirth. 
By  fits  he  paused,  and  harper's  strain 
And  jester's  tale  went  round  in  vain. 


*  ["  Even  in  laughter  the  heart  is  sorrowful ;  and  the  end  c€ 
that  mirth  is  heaviness/* — Proverbs^  xiv.  13.] 
uVoL.  V. 5 
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Or  fell  but  on  his  idle  car 
Like  distant  sounds  which  dreamers  hear. 
Then  would  he  rouse  him,  and  employ 
Each  art  to  aid  the  clamorous  joy, 

And  call  for  pledge  and  lay, 
And,  for  brief  space,  of  all  the  crowd, 
As  he  was  loudest  of  the  loud, 

Seem  gayest  of  the  gay. 

III. 

Yet  nought  amiss  the  bridal  throng 
Mark'd  in  brief  mirth,  or  musing  long; 
The  vacant  brow,  the  unlistening  ear, 
They  gave  to  thoughts  of  raptures  near, 
And  his  fierce  starts  of  sudden  glee 
Seem'd  bursts  of  bridegroom's  ecstasy. 
Nor  thus  alone  misjudged  the  crowd, 
Since  lofty  Lorn,  suspicious,  proud, 
And  jealous  of  his  honour'd  line. 
And  that  keen  knight,  De  Argentine, 
(From  England  sent  on  errand  high, 
The  western  league  more  firm  to  tie,)' 

*  Sir  Egidius,  or  Giles  de  Argentine,  was  one  of  the  most 
ac5Complished  knights  of  the  period.  He  had  served  in  the  wars 
of  Henry  of  Luxemburg  with  such  high  reputation,  that  he  was, 
in  popular  estimation,  the  third  worthy  of  the  age.  Those  tc 
whom  fame  assigned  precedence  over  him  were,  Henry  of  Lux- 
emburg himself,  and  Robert  Bruce.  Argentine  had  warred  in 
Palestine,  encountered  thrice  with  the  Saracens,  and  had  slain 
two  antagonists  in  each  engagement: — an  easy  matter,  he  said, 
for  one  Christian  knight  to  slay  two  Pagan  dogs.  His  death  cor- 
responded with  his  high  character.  With  Aymer  de  Valence, 
Earl  of  Pen^broke,  he  was  appointed  to  attend  immediately  upon 
the  person  of  Edward  IL  at  Bannockburn.    When  the  day  was 
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Both  deem'd  in  Ronald's  mdod  to  find 
A  lover's  transport-troubled  mind. 
But  one  sad  heart,  one  tearful  eye, 
Pierced  deeper  through  the  mystery, 
And  watch'd,  with  agony  and  fear, 
Her  wayward  bridegroom's  varied  cheer. 

IV. 
She  watch'd — yet  fear'd  to  meet  his  glance, 
And  he  shunn'd  hers;  —  till  when  by  chance 
They  met,  the  point  of  foeman's  lance 

Had  given  a  milder  pang ! 
Beneath  the  intolerable  smart 
He  writhed; — then  sternly  mann'd  his  heart 
To  play  his  hard  but  destined  part, 

And  from  the  table  sprang. 

utterly  lost  they  forced  the  king  from  the  field.  De  Argentine 
saw  the  king  safe  from  immediate  danger,  and  then  took  his  leave 
of  him ;  "  God  be  with  you,  sir,"  he  said,  ♦*  it  is  not  my  wont  to 
fly.**  So  saying,  he  turned  his  horse,  cried  his  war-cry,  plunged 
into  the  midst  of  pie  combatants,  and  was  slain.  Baston,  a 
rhymifig'monk  Who  had  been  brought  by  f^iward  to  celebrate  his 
expected  triumph,  and  who  was  compelled  by  the  victors  to  com- 
pose a  poem  on  his  defeat,  mentions  with  some  feeling  the  death 
of  Sir  Giles  de  Argentine : 

Nobilif  ^Argenten^  pugil  inclyte,  dulcis  Egidi, 
Vwc  scieram  mentem  cum  te  succumbere  vidi, 

*♦  The  first  line  mentions  the  three  chief  requisites  of  a  true 
knight,  noble  birth,  valour,  and  courteousness.  Few  Leonine 
couplets  can  be  prdduced  that  have  so  much  sentiment  I  wish 
that  I  could  havecollecteid  more  ample  memorials  concerning  a 
character  altogether  different  from  modern  manners.  Sir  Giles 
d'Argentine  was  a  hero  of  romance  in  real  life."  So  observes 
the  excellent  Lord  Hailea. 
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"Fill  me  the  mighty  cup!"  he  said» 
"Erst  own'd  by  royal  Somerled:* 
Fill  it,  till  on  the  studded  brim 
In  burning  gold  the  bubbles  swim, 
And  every  gem  of  varied  shine 
Glow  doubly  bright  in  rosy  wine! 

To  you,  brave  lord,  and  brother  mine. 

Of  Lorn,  this  pledge  I  drink  — 
The  union  of  Our  House  with  thine. 

By  this  fair  bridal-link!" — 

V. 

"  Let  it  pass  round  I "  quoth  He  of  Lofd, 
"And  in  good  time — that  winded  horn 

Must  of  the  Abbot  tell; 
The  laggard  monk  is  come  at  last." 
Lord  Ronald  heard  the  bugle-blast, 
And  on  the  floor  at  random  cast, 

The  untasted  goblet  fell. 
But  when  the  warder  in  his  ear 
Tells  other  news,  his  blither  cheer 

Returns  like  sun  of  May, 
When  through  a  thunder-cloud  it  beams! — 
Lord  of  two  hundred  isles,  he  seems 

As  glad  of  brief  delay 
As  some  poor  criminal  might  feel, 
When  from  the  gibbet  or  the  wheel 

Respited  for  a  day. 

VL 

"  Brother  of  Lorn,"  with  hurried  voice 
He  said,  "  And  you,  fair  lords,  rejoice  ! 
Here,  to  augment  our  glee, 

*  [See  Appendix,  Note  E.] 
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Come  wandering  knights  from  travel  far. 
Well  proved,  they  say,  in  strife  of  war, 

And  tempest  on  the  sea. — 
Ho!  give  them  at  jour  board  such  place 
As  best  their  presences  may  grace, 

And  bid  them  welcome  free!" 
With  solemn  step,  and  silver  wand, 
The  Seneschal  the  presence  scann'd 
Of  these  strange  guests;  and  well  he  knew 
How  to  assign  their  rank  its  due;* 

For  though  the  costly  furs 
That  erst  had  deck'd  their  caps  were  torn, 
And  their  gay  robes  were  over- worn, 

*  The  Sewer,  to  whom,  rather  than  the  Seneschal,  the  office 
of  arrangring  the  guests  of  an  island  chief  appertained,  was  an 
officer  of  importance   in   the  family  of  a  Hebridean  chief. — 
"Every  family  had  commonly  two  stewards,  which,  in  their  lan- 
guage, were  called  Marischal  Tach :  the  first  of  these  served 
always  at  home,  and  was  obliged  to  be  versed  in  the  pedigree  of 
all  the  tribes  in  the  isles,  and  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland ;  for 
it  was  his  province  to  assign  every  man  at  table  his  seat  accord- 
ing to  his  quality ;  and  this  was  done  without  one  word  speak- 
ing, only  by  drawing  a  score  with  a  white  rod,  which  this  Maris- 
chal had  in  his  hand,  before  the  person  who  was  bid  by  him  to 
sit  down :  and  this  was  necessary  to  prevent  disorder  and  con- 
tention ;  and  though  the  Marischal  might  sometimes  be  mistaken, 
the  master  of  the  family  incurred  no  censure  by  such  an  escape . 
but  this  custom  has  been  laid  aside  of  late.     They  had  also  cup 
bearers,  who  always  filled  and  carried  the  cup  round  the  com 
pany,  and  he  himself  always  drank  off  the  first  draught     They 
had  likewise  purse-masters,  who  kept  their  money.     Both  these 
officers  had  an  hereditary  right  to  their  office  in  writing,  and 
each  of  them  had  a  town  and  land  for  his  service  :  some  of  those 
rights  I  have  seen  fairly  written  on  good  parchment" — Mar- 
tiH's  WeBtem  Isles. 
5* 
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And  soird  their  gilded  span* 
Yet  such  a  high  commanding  grace 
Was  in  their  mien  and  in  their  face, 
As  suited  hest  the  princely  daia^^ 

And  royal  canopy; 
And  there  he  marshall'd  them  their  plaCe^ 

First  of  that  company. 

VII. 
Then  lords  and  ladies  spake  aside, 
And  angry  looks  the  error  chide, 
That  gave  to  guests  unnamed,  unknowOy 
A  place  so  near  their  prince's  throne; 

But  Owen  Erraught  said, 
"For  forty  years  a  seneschal, 
To  marshal  guests  in  bower  and  hall 

Has  been  my  honour'd  trade. 
Worship  and  birth  to  me  are  known, 
By  look,  by  bearing,  and  by  tone. 
Not  by  furr'd  robe  or  broider'd  zone; 

And  'gainst  an  oaken  bough 
ril  gage  my  silver  wand  of  state, 
That  these  three  strangers  oft  have  sate 

In  higher  place  than  now." — 

VIII. 
"I,  too,"  the  aged  Ferrand  said, 
"Am  qualified  by  minstrel  trade 

Of  rank  and  place  to  tell;  — 
Mack'd  ye  the  younger  stranger's  eye. 
My  mates,  how  quick,  how  keen,  how  high, 

How  tierce  its  flashes  fell, 

*  Dais — the  jrr^at  hall -tabic — elevated  a  step  or  two  a||u* 
rent  of  tlm  room. 
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Glancing  among  the  noble  rout 
As  if  to  seek  the  noblest  out, 
Because  the  owner  might  not  brook 
On  any  save  his  peers  to  look? 

And  yet  it  moves  me  more, 
That  steady,  calm,  majestic  brow, 
With  which  the  elder  chief  even  now 

Scann'd  the  gay  presence  o'er, 
Like  being  of  superior  kind, 
In  whose  high-toned  impartial  mind 
Degrees  of  mortal  rank  and  state 
Seem  objects  of  indifferent  weight 
The  lady  too  —  though  closely  tied 

The  mantle  veil  both  face  and  eye, 
Her  motions'  grace  it  could  not  hide. 

Nor  could  her  form's  fair  symmetry.** 

IX. 

Suspicious  doubt  and  lordly  scorn 
Lour'd  on  the  haughty  front  of  Lorn. 
From  underneath  his  brows  of  pride. 
The  stranger  guests  he  sternly  eyed. 

And  whisperM  closely  what  the  ear 

Of  Argentine  alone  might  hear ; 

Then  question'd,  high  and  brief, 
If,  in  their  voyage,  aught  they  knew 
Of  the  rebellious  Scottish  crew, 
Who  to  Rath-Erin's  shelter  drew, 

With  Carrick's  outlaw'd  Chief?* 

'  It  must  be  remembered  by  all  who.  have  read  the  Scottish 
history,  that  after  he  had  slain  Corny  a  at  Dumfries,  and  asserted 
hit  right  to  the  Scottish  crown,  Robert  Bruce  was  reduced  to  the 
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And  if,  their  winter's  exile  o'er, 
They  harbour'd  still  by  Ulster's  shore, 


greatest  extremity  by  the  Engl  it  h  and  their  adherents.  He  waa 
crowned  at  Scone  by  the  general  consent  of  the  Scottish  barons, 
but  his  authority  endured  but  a  short  time.  According  to  the 
phrase  said  to  have  been  used  by  his  wife,  he  was  for  that  year 
'*a  summer  king,  but  not  a  winter  one."  On  the  29th  March, 
1306,  he  was  crowned  king  at  Scone.  Upon  the  19th  June,  in 
the  same  year,  he  was  totally  defeated  at  Methven,  near  Perth; 
and  his  most  important  adherents,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
either  executed  or  compelled  to  embrace  the  English  interest, 
for  safety  of  their  lives  and  fortunes.  After  this  disaster,  his  life 
was  that  of  an  outlaw,  rather  than  a  candidate  for  monarchy. 
He  separated  himself  from  the  females  of  his  retinue,  whom  he 
sent  for  safety  to  the  Castle  of  Kildrummie,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
where  they  afterward  became  captives  to  England.  Prom  Aber- 
deenshire, Bruce  retreated  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Breadal- 
bane,  and  approached  the  borders  of  Argyleshire.  There,  as 
mentioned  in  the  Ap])endix,  Note  D,  and  more  fully  in  Note  F, 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Lord  of  Lorn,  who  had  assumed  arms 
against  him  in  revenge  of  the  death  of  his  relative,  John  the 
Red  Comyn.  Escaped  from  this  peril,  Bruce,  with  his  few 
attendants,  subsisted  by  hunting  and  Bshing,  until  the  weather 
compelled  them  to  serk  better  sustenance  and  shelter  than  the 
Highland  mountains  afforded.  With  great  difficulty  they  cross- 
ed, from  Rowardennan  probably,  to  the  western  banks  of  Loch- 
lomond,  partly  in  a  miserable  boat,  and  partly  by  swimming.  The 
valiant  and  loyal  Earl  of  Lennox,  to  whose  territories  thej  had 
now  found  their  way,  welcomed  them  witli  tears,  but  was  unable 
to  assist  them  to  make  an  effectual  head.  The  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
then  in  possession  of  great  part  of  Cantyre,  received  the  fugitive 
monarch  and.  future  restorer  of  his  country *s  independence,  in 
his  Castle  of  Dunnaverty,  in  that  district.  But  treason,  says 
Barbour,  was  so  general,  that  the  King  durst  not  abide  there. 
''''Accordingly,  with  the  remnant  of  his  followers,  Bruce  embarked 
'*  ;^for  Rath-Erin,  or  Rachrine,  the  Recina  of  Ptolemy,  **-«iMill 
' '  Miland,  lying  almost  oppcN^ite  to  the  shores  of  Ballycaide^  on  the 
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Or  launch'd  their  galleys  on  the  main. 
To  vex  their  native  land  again? 

X. 
That  younger  stranger,  fierce  and  high, 
At  once  confronts  the  Chieftain's  eye 

With  look  of  equal  scorn;  — 
**  Of  rebels  have  we  nought  to  show ; 
But  if  of  Royal  Bruce  thou'dst  know, 

I  warn  thee  he  has  sworn, 
Ere  thrice  three  days  shall  come  and  go, 
His  banner  Scottish  winds  sh^Il  blow, 
Despite  each  nnean  or  mighty  foe. 
From  England's  every  bill  and  bow. 

To  Allaster  of  Lorn." 
IQndled  the  mountain  Chieftain's  ire, 
But  Ronald  quench'd  the  rising  fire; 
"Brother,  it  better  suits  the  time 
To  chase  the  nigft  with  Ferrand's  rhyme. 
Than  wake,  'midst  mirth  and  wine,  the  jars 
That  flow  from  these  unhappy  wars." — 
"Content,"  said  Lorn;  and  spoke  apart 
With  Ferrand,  master  of  his  art, 

Then  whisper'd  Argentine, — 
"The  lay  I  named  will  carry  smart 
To, these  bold  strangers'  haughty  heart, 

If  right  this  guess  of  mine." 


t  of  Ireland.  The  islanders  at  first  fled  from  their  new  and 
armed  guests,  but  upon  some  explanation  submitted  themselves 
to  Bruce's  sovereignty.  He  resided  among  them  until  the  ap- 
proach of  spring,  [1306,]  when  he  again  returned  to  Scotland, 
with  the  desperate  resolution  to  reconquer  his  kingdom,  or  perish 
:.  in  the  aitempt  The  progress  of  his  success,  from  its  commence 
ment  to  its  completion,  forms  the  brightest  period  in  Scottish 
nistcTy. 
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He  ceased,  and  it  was  silence  all, 
Until  the  Minstrel  waked  the  hall. 

XI. 

Cjbe  3Broacf)  of  fLtmu* 
"  Whence  the  broach  of  burning  gold. 
That  clasps  the  Chieftain's  mantle-fold. 
Wrought  and  chased  with  rare  device, 
Studded  fair  with  gems  of  price,^ 
On  the  varied  tartans  beaming, 
As,  through  night's  pale  rainbow  gleaming. 
Fainter  now,  now  seen  afar, 
Fitful  shines  the  northern  star? 

"  Gem !  ne'er  wrought  on  highland  mountain. 

Did  the  fairy  of  the  fountain, 

Or  the  mermaid  of  the  wave, 

Fram^  thee  in  some  coral  cave? 

Did  in  Iceland's  darksome  mine 

Dwarf's  swart  hands  thy  metal  twine? 

*  [See  Appendix,  Note  F.] 

'Great  art  and  expense  was  bestowed  upon  Hie  fibula,  or 
broach,  which  secured  the  plaid,  when  the  wearer  was  a  person 
of  importance.  Martin  mentions  having  seen  a  silver  broach  of 
a  hundred  marks  value.  "  It  was  broad  as  any  ordinary  pe^^ter 
plate,  the  whole  curiously  engraven  with  variouB  animals,  &c. 
There  was  a  lesser  buckle,  which  was  wore  in  the  middle  of  the 
larger,  and  above  two  ounces  weight ;  it  had  in  the  centre  a 
large  piece  of  crystal,  or  some  finer  stone,  and  this  was  set  all 
round  with  several  finer  stones  of  a  lesser  size." —  Western  Id- 
ands.  Pennant  has  given  an  engraving  of  such  a  broach  as  Mar- 
,  tin  describes,  and  the  workmanship  of  which  is  very  elegant  It 
is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  femily  of  Lochbuy. —  See  Pw- 
want's  Tmir,  vol.  iii.  p.  14. 
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Or,  mortal-moulded,  comest  thou  here, 
From  England's  love,  or  France's  fear? 

XIL 

donfl  contfnueli. 
"No! — thy  splendours  nothing  tell 
Foreign  art  or  faery  spell 
Moulded  thou  for  Monarch's  use. 
By  the  overweening  Bruce, 
When  the  royal  robe  he  tied 
Cer  a  heart  of  wrath  and  pride ; 
Thence  in  triumph  wert  thou  torn, 
By  the  victor  hand  of  Lorn ! 

"When  the  gem  was  won  and  lost, 
Widely  was  the  war-cry  toss'd ! 
Rung  aloud  Bendourish  fell, 
Answer'd  Douchart's  sounding  dell. 
Fled  the  deer  from  wild  Teyndrum, 
When  the  homicide,  o'ercome, 
Hardly  'scaped  with  scjithe  and  scorn. 
Left  the  pledge  with  conquering  Lorn  I 

IX. 

donfl  conclutietx. 
"Vain  was  then  the  Douglas  brand,* 
Vain  the  Campbell's  vaunted  hand, 

'  The  gallant  Sir  James,  called' the  Good  Lord  Douglas,  the 
moit  fiiithfbl  and  valiant  of  Bruce*s  adherents,  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Dairy.  Sir  Nigel,  or  Niel  Campbell,  was  also  in 
that  unfbrtnnate  skirmish.  He  married  Marjorie,  sister  to 
Robert  Bruce,  and  was  among  his  most  &ithful  followers  In  a 
manuscript  account  of  the  house  of  Argyle,  supplied,  it  vrQ\)14 
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Vain  Kirkpatrick's  bloody  dirk. 
Making  sure  of  murder's  work  ;* 
Barendovvn  fled  fast  away, 
Fled  the  fiery  De  la  Haye,^ 

eem,  as  materials  for  Archbishop  Spottiswoode's  History  oi  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  I  find  the  following  passage  concerning  Sir 
\iel  Campbell :  —  ^  Moreover,  when  all  the  nobles  in  Scotland 
had  left  King  Robert  after  his  hard  success,  yet  this  noble  knight 
was  most  faithful,  and  shrinked  not,  as  it  is  to  be  seen  in  tn 
indenture  bearing  these  words :  —  Memorandum  quod  cum  ab 
incamatione  Domini  1308  conventum  fuit  et  concordatum  inter 
nobiles  viros  Dominum  Alexandrum  de  Seatoun  militem  et 
Dominum  Gilberlum  de  Haye  militem  et  Dominum  Nierellum 
Campbell  militem  apud  monasttrium  de  Cambuskenneth  &*  Sep- 
tembris  qui  tacta  sancla  eucharista,  magnoque  juramento  facto^ 
jurarunt  se  debere  libertatem  regni  et  Robertum  nuper  regem 
cnronatum  contra  omnes  mnrtales  Prancos  Anglos  Scotoa  defers 
dere  usque  ad  ultimum  terminum  vit<B  ipsorum.  Their  sealles 
are  appended  to  the  indenture  in  greene  wax,  togithir  with  the 
seal  of  Gulfrid,  Abbot  of  Cambuskenneth." 
*  [See  Appendix,  Note  G.] 

'  These  knights  are  enumerated  by  Barbour  among  the  sm&ll 
number  of  Bruce's  adherents,  who  remained  in  arms  with  him 
after  the  battle  of  Methven. 

"With  him  was  a  bold  baron, 
Schyr  William  the  BaroundouQ, 

Schyr  Gilbert  de  la  Haye  alsua.*' 

There  were  more  than  one  of  the  noble  family  of  Hay  engaged 
in  Bruce's  cause ;  but  the  principal  was  Gilbert  de  la  Haye,  Lord 
of  Errol,  a  stanch  adherent  to  King  Robert's  interest,  and  whom 
he  rewarded  by  creating  hira  hereditary  Lord  High  Constable  of 
{Scotland,  a  title  which  he  used  16th  March,  1308,  where,  in  • 
letter  from  the  peers  of  Scotland  to  Philip  the  Fair  of  Francai' 
he  is  designed  Gilbertus  de  Hay  Constabularius  Sootim,  He 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Halidoun-hill.  Hugh  de  la  Haye,  hii.' 
birbther,  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Methven. 
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When  tbia  broach,  triumphant  borne, 
Beam'd  upon  the  breast  of  Lorn. 

"Farthest  fled  its  former  Lord, 
Left  his  men  to  brand  and  cord, 
Bloody  brand  of  Highland  steel, 
English  gibbet,  axe,  and  wheel. 
Let  him  fly  from  coast  to  coast, 
Dogg'd  by  Comyn's  vengeful  ghost. 
While  his  spoils,  in'  triumph  worn, 
Long  shall  grace  victorious  Lorn !  ^ 

XIV. 
Aa  glares  the  tiger  on  his  foes, 
Hemm'd  in  by  hunters,  spears,  and  bows, 
And,  ere  he  bounds  upon  the  ring, 
Selects  the  object  of  his  spring, — 
Now  on  the  bard,  now  on  his  Lord, 
So  Edward  glared  and  grasp'd  his  sword  — 
But  stern  his  brother  spoke, — "  Be  still. 
What!  art  thou  yet  so  wild  of  will, 
After  high  deeds  and  sufferings  long, 
To  chafe  thee  for  a  menial's  song?  — 
Well  hast  thou  framed,  Old  Man,  thy  strains, 
To  praise  the  hand  that  pays  thy  pains;' 

*  The  character  of  the  Highland  bards,  however  high  in  an 
earlier  period  of  society,  seems  soon  to  have  degenerated.  The 
Irish  affirm,  that  in  their  kindred  tribes  severe  laws  became 
necessary  to  restrain  their  avarice.  In  the  Highlands  they  seem 
gradoally  to  have  sunk  into  contempt,  as  well  as  the  orators,  or 
men  of  speech,  with  whose  office  that  of  family  poet  was  often 
onited. — •*  The  oratore,  in  their  language  called  Isdane,  were  in 
high  esteem  both  in  these  islands  and  the  continent ;  until  within 
these  forty  years,  they  sat  always  among  the  nobles  and  cbi^fa 
yYoz.  V. 6 
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Yet  something  might  thy  song  have  told 
Of  Lorn's  three  vassals,  true  and  bold. 
Who  rent  their  Lord  from  Bruce's  hold, 
As  underneath  his  knee  he  lay, 
And  died  to  save  him  in  the  fray. 
I've  heard  the  Bruce's  cloak  and  clasp 
Was  clench'd  within  their  dying  grasp, 

of  families  in  the  streah,  or  circle.  Their  houses  and  little  vil- 
lages were  sanctuaries,  as  well  as  churches,  and  they  took  place 
before  doctors  of  physick.  The  orators,  after  the  Druids  were 
extinct,  were  brought  in  to  preserve  the  genealogy  of  &niilies, 
vid  to  repeat  the  same  at  every  succession  of  chiefs ;  and  upon 
the  occasion  of  marriages  and  births,  they  made  epithalamiums 
and  panegyricks,  which  the  poet  or  bard  pronounced.  The  ora- 
tors, by  the  force  of  their  eloquence,  had  a  powerful  ascendant 
over  the  greatest  men  in  their  time ;  for  if  any  orator  did  but  ask 
the  habit,  arms,  horse,  or  any  other  thing  belonging  to  the  great- 
est roan  in  these  islands,  it  was  readily  granted  them,  sometimes 
out  of  respect,  and  sometimes  for  fear  of  being  exclaimed  against 
by  a  satyre,  which,  in  those  days,  was  reckoned  a  great  disho- 
nour. But  these  gentlemen  becoming  insolent,  lost  ever  since 
both  the  profit  and  esteem  which  was  formerly  due  to  their  char- 
acter; for  neither  their  panegyricks  nor  satyres  are  regarded  to 
what  they  have  been,  and  they  are  now  allowed  but  a  small 
salary.  I  must  not  omit  to  relate  their  way  of  study,  which  Is 
/ery  singular :  They  shut  their  doors  and  windows  for  a  day's 
ti»ne,  and  lie  on  their  backs,  with  a  stone  upon  their  belly,  and 
plads  about  their  heads,  and  their  eyes  being  covered,  they  pump 
their  brains  for  rhetorical  encomium  or  panegyrick ;  and  indeed 
they  furnish  such  a  style  from  this  dark  cell  as  is  understood  by 
very  few ;  and  if  they  purchase  a  couple  of  horses  as  the  reward 
of  their  meditation,  they  think  they  have  done  a  great  matter. 
The  poet,  or  bard,  had  a  title  to  the  bridegroom's  upper  garb^ 
that  is,  the  plad  and  bonnet ;  but  now  he  is  satisfyed  with  what 
the  bridegroom  pleases  to  give  him  on  such  occasioiis."— Mab^ 
rut's  Western  Isles. 
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What  time  a  hundred  foemen  more 
Rushed  in  and  back  the  victor  bore, 
Long  after  Lorn  had  left  the  strife, 
Full  glad  to  'scape  with  limb  and  life. — 
Enough  of  this — And,  Minstrel,  hold. 
As  minstrel-hire,  this  chain  of  gold. 
For  future  lays  a  fair  excuse. 
To  speak  more  nobly  of  the  Bruce." — 

XV. 

"Now,  by  Columba's  shrine,  I  swear, 
And  every  saint  that's  buried  there, 
'Tis  he  himself!"  Lorn  sternly  cries, 
"And  for  my  kinsman's  death  he  dies." 
As  loudly  Ronald  calls — "Forbear! 
Not  in  my  sight  while  brand  I  wear 
O'ermatch'd  by  odds,  shall  warrior  fall. 
Or  blood  of  stranger  stain  my  hall ! 
This  ancient  fortress  of  my  race 
Shall  be  misfortune's  resting-place. 
Shelter  and  shield  of  the  distress'd. 
No  slaughter-house  for  shipwreck'd  guesL"-^ 
"Talk  not  to  me,"  fierce  Lorn  replied, 
"  Of  odds  or  match  !  —  when  Comyn  died. 
Three  daggers  clash'd  within  his  side! 
Talk  not  to  me  of  sheltering  hall. 
The  Church  of  GrOD  saw  Comyn  fall  I 
On  God's  own  altar  stream'd  his  blood. 
While  o'er  my  prostrate  kinsman  stood 
The  ruthless  murderer  —  e'en  as  now  — 
With  armed  hand  and  scornful  brow!  — 
Up,  all  who  love  me!  blow  on  blow! 
And  lay  the  outlaw'd  felons  low!" 
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XVL 

Then  up  sprung  many  a  mainland  Lord, 
Obedient  to  their  Chieftain's  word. 
Barcaldine's  arm  is  high  in  air, 
And  Kinloch-Alline's  blade  is  bare, 
Black  Murthok's  dirk  has  left  its  sheath. 
And  clench'd  is  Dermid's  hand  of  death. 
Their  mutter'd  threats  of  vengeance  swell 
Into  a  wild  and  warlike  yell; 
Onward  they  press  with  weapons  high. 
The  affrighted  females  shriek  and  fly. 
And,  Scotland,  then  thy  brightest  ray 
Had  darken'd  ere  its  noon  of  day, 
But  every  chief  of  birth  and  fame, 
That  from  the  Isles  of  Ocean  came. 
At  Ronald's  side  that  hour  withstood 
Fierce  Lorn's  relentless  thirst  for  blood. 

XVII. 
Brave  Torquii  from  Dunvegan  high, 
Lord  of  the  misty  hills  of  Skye, 
Mac-Niel,  wild  Bara's  ancient  thane, 
Duart,  of  bold  Clan  Gillian's  strain, 
Fergus,  of  Canna's  castled  bay, 
Mac-Duffith,  Lord  of  Colonsay, 
Soon  as  they  saw  the  broadswords  glance. 
With  ready  weapons  rose  at  once, 
More  prompt,  that  many  an  ancient  feud. 
Full  oft  suppress'd,  full  oft  renew'd, 
Glow'd  'twixt  the  chieftains  of  Argyle, 
And  many  a  lord  of  ocean's  isle. 
Wild  was  the  scene — each  sword  was  bare» 
Back  stream'd  each  chieftain's  shaggy  hair. 
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In  gloomy  opposition  set, 
Eyes,  hands,  and  brandish'd  weapons  met; 
Blue  gleaming  o]er  the  social  board. 
Flashed  to  the  torches  many  a  sword; 
And  soon  those  bridal  lights  may  shine 
On  purple  blood  for  rosy  wine. 

XVIII. 
While  thus  for  blows  and  death  prepared. 
Each  heart  was  up,  each  weapon  bared, 
Each  foot  advanced, — a  surly  pause 
Still  reverenced  hospitable  laws. 
All  menaced  violence,  but  alike 
Reluctant  each  the  first  to  strike, 
(For  aye  accursed  in  minstrel  line 
Is  he  who  brawls  'mid  song  and  wine,) 
And,  match'd  in  numbers  and  in  might. 
Doubtful  and  desperate  seem'd  the  fight 
Thus  threat  and  murmur  died  away. 
Till  on  the  crowded  hall  there  lay 
Such  silence,  as  the  deadly  still. 
Ere  bursts  the  thunder  on  the  hill. 
With  blade  advanced,  each  Chieftain  bold 
Show'd  like  the  Sworder's  form  of  old, 
As  wanting  still  the  torch  of  life. 
To  wake  the  marble  into  strife. 

XIX. 
That  awful  pause  the  stranger  maid. 
And  Edith,  seized  to  pray  for  aid 
As  to  De  Argentine  she  clung, 
Away  her  veil  the  stranger  flung. 
And,  lovely  'mid  her  wild  despair, 
Fast  stream'd  her  eyes,  wide  flow'd  her  hdr. 
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"O  thou,  of  knighthood  once  the  flower. 

Sure  refuge  in  distressful  hour 

Thou,  who  in  Judah  well  hast  fought 

For  our  dear  faith,  and  oft  hast  sought 

Renown  in  knightly  exercise. 

When  this  poor  hand  has  dealt  the  pri2e^ 

Say,  can  thy  soul  of  honour  brook 

On  the  unequal  strife  to  look, 

When,  butchered  thus  in  peaceful  hall. 

Those  once  thy  friends,  my  brethren^  &I1 !'' 

To  Argentine  she  turn'd  h«r  word. 

But  her  eye  sought  the  Island  Lord. 

A  flush  like  evening's  setting  flame 

Glow'd  on  his  cheek ;   hb  hardy  frames 

As  with  a  brief  convulsion,  shook: 

With  hurried  voice  and  eager  look, — 

"Fear  not,"  he  said,  "my  Isabel  I 

What  said  I— Edith !— all  is  well  — 

Nay,  fear  not — I  will  well  provide 

The  safety  of  my  lovely  bride — 

My  bride?" — but  there -the  accents  clung 

In  tremor  to  his  faltering  tongue. 

XX. 

Now  rose  De  Argentine,  to  claim 

The  prisoners  in  his  sovereign's  name. 

To  England^  crown,  who,  vassals  sworn, 

'Gainst  their  liege  lord  had  weapon  borne— 

(Such  speech,  I  ween,  was  but  to  hide 

His  care  their  safety  to  provide; 

For  knight  more  trvte  m  thought  and  deed 


And  RonaMy  who  his  meaning  guess^tj, 

Seem'd  half  to  sanction  the  request 

This  purpose  iSery  Torquil  broke; — 

**Somewimt  we've  heard  of  England's  yoke,** 

He  said,  "and,  in  our  islands.  Fame 

Hath  whisper'd  of  a  lawful  claim, 

That  calls  the  Bruce  fair  Scotland's  Lord, 

Though  dispossess'd  by  foreign  sword. 

This  craves  reflection  —  but  though  right 

And  just  the  charge  of  England's  Ejiight, 

Let  England's  crown  her  rebels  seize 

Where  she  has  power;  —  in  towers  like  these, 

'Midst  Scottish  Chieftains  summon'd  here 

To  bridal  mirth  and  bridal  cheer. 

Be  sure,  with  no  consent  of  mine. 

Shall  either  Lorn  or  Argentine 

With  chains  or  violence,  in  our  sight. 

Oppress  a  brave  and  banish'd  Knight" 

XXL 

Then  waked  the  wild  debate  again, 
With  brawling  threat  and  clamour  vain. 
Vassak  and  menials,  thronging  in. 
Lent  their  brute  rage  to  swell  the  din; 
When,  far  and  wide,  a  bugle-clang 
From  the  dark  ocean  upward  rang. 

"The  Abbot  comes!"  they  cry  at  once, 

"  The  holy  man,  whose  favour'd  glance 
Hath  sainted  Yi8k>ns  known; 

Angels  have  met  him  on  the  way 

Beside  the  blessed  martyrs'  bay. 
And  bf  Cblwmba's  stona 
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His  monks  have  heard  their  hymnings  high 
Sound  from  the  summit  of  Dun-Y, 
To  cheer  his  penance  lone. 

When  at  each  cross,  on  girth  and  wold, 

(Their  number  thrice  a  hundred-fold,) 

His  prayer  he  made,  his  beads  he  icid. 
With  Aves  many  a  one  — 

He  comes  our  feuds  to  reconcile, 

A  sainted  man  from  sainted  isle; 

We  will  hb  holy  doom  abide, 

The  Abbot  shall  our  strife  decide.'* 

XXII. 

Scarcely  this  fair  accord  was  o'er. 
When  through  the  wide  revolving  door 

The  black-stoled  brethren  wind; 
Twelve  sandalPd  monks,  who  relics  bore. 
With  many  a  torch-bearer  before, 

And  many  a  cross  behind. 
Then  sunk  each  fierce  uplifted  hand. 
And  dagger  bright  and  flashing  brand 

Dropp'd  swiftly  at  the  sight; 
They  vanish'd  from  the  Churchman's  eye. 
As  shooting  stars,  that  glance  and  die. 

Dart  from  the  vault  of  night 

XXIIl. 

The  Abbot  on  the  threshold  stood, 
And  in  his  hand  the  holy  rood; 
Back  on  his  shoulders  flow'd  his  hood. 

The  torch's  glaring  ray 
Show'd,  in  its  red  and  flashing  light. 
His  withered  cheek  and  amice  white. 
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Hn  blue  eye  glistening  coM  and  bright. 

His  tresses  scant  and  grey. 
"  Fair  Lords,"  he  said,  •*  Our  Lady's  love, 
And  peace  be  with  you  from  above, 

And  Benedicite!  — 
— But  what  means  this?  no  peace  is  here! — 
Do  dirks  unsheathed  suit  bridal  cheer  t 

Or  are  these  naked  brands 
A  seemly  show  for  Churchman's  sight, 
When  he  comes  summon'd  to  unite 
Betrothed  hearts  and  hands?" 

XXIV. 
Then,  cloaking  hate  with  fiery  zeal, 
Proud  Lorn  first  answer'd  the  appeal;  — 

"  Thou  comest,  O  holy  Man, 
True  sons  of  blessed  church  to  greet. 
But  little  deeming  here  to  meet 

A  wretch,  beneath  the  ban 
Of  Pope  and  Church,  for  murder  done 
Even  on  the  sacred  altar-stone!  — 
Well  mayst  thou  wonder  we  should  know 
Such  miscreant  here,  nor  lay  him  low. 
Or  dream  of  greeting,  peace,  or  truce. 
With  excommunicated  Bruce! 
Yet  weH  I  grant,  to  end  debate. 
Thy  sainted  voice  decide  his  fate." 

XXV. 
Then  Ronald  pled  the  stranger's  cause. 
And  knighthood's  oath  and  honour's  laws; 
And  Isabel,  xyn  bended  knee, 
Brought  prajr'rs  and  tears  to  back  the  plea: 
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And  Edith  lent  her  generous  aid. 
And  wept,  and  Lorn  for  mercy  pray'd. 
"Hence,"  he  exclaim'd,  "degenerate  maid! 
Was't  not  enough  to  Ronald's  bower 
I  brought  thee,  Hke  a  paramour,* 
Or  bond-maid  at  her  master's  gate, 
His  careless  cold  approach  to  wait? — 
But  the  bold  Lord  of  Cumberland, 
The  gallant  Clifibrd,  seeks  thy  hand; 
His  it  shall  be — Nay,  no  reply! 
Hence!  till  those  rebel  eyes  be  dry." 
With  grief  the  Abbot  heard  and  saw, 
Yet  nought  relax'd  his  brow  of  awe. 

XXVI. 

Then  Argentine,  in  England's  name, 
So  highly  urged  his  sovereign's  claim, 
He  waked  a  spark,  that,  long  suppressed, 
Had  smoulder'd  in  Lord  Ronald's  breast; 

'  It  was  anciently  customary  in  the  Highlands  to  bring  the 
bride  to  the  house  of  the  husband.  Nay,  in  some  cases  the  ccMn- 
plaisance  was  stretched  so  far,  that  she  remained  there  upon  trial 
for  a  twelvemonth ;  and  the  bridegroom,  even  after  this  period 
of  cohabitation,  retained  an  option  of  refusing  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment It  is  said  that  a  desperate  feud  ensued  between  the  clans 
of  Mac-Donald  of  Sleate  and  Mac-Leod,  owing  to  the  former 
chief  having  availed  himself  of  tliis  license  to  send  back  to  Dun- 
vegan  a  sister,  or  daughter  of  the  latter.  Mac-Leod,  resenting 
the  indignity,  observed,  that  since  there  was  no  wedding  bonfire, 
there  should  be  one  to  solemnize  the  divorce.  Accordingly,  he 
burned  and  laid  waste  the  territories  of  MacDonald,  who  retaliat> 
ed,  and  a  deadly  feud,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  took  place 
in  form. 
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And  DOW,  as  from  the  flint  the  fire, 
Flash'd  forth  ut  once  his  generous  ire. 
"  Enough  of  noble  blood,"  he  said, 
"By  English  Edward  had  been  shed. 
Since  matchless  Wallace  first  had  been 
In  mock'ry  crown'd  with  wreaths  of  green** 

*  Stow  gives  the  following  curious  account  of  the  trial  and  exe- 
cution of  this  celebrated  patriot:  — "  William  Wallace,  who  had 
oft-times  set  Scotland  in  great  trouble,  was  taken  and  brought  to 
London,  with  great  numbers  of  men  and  women  wondering  upon 
him.  He  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  William  Delect,  a  citizen 
of  London,  in  Fenchurch-street  On  the  morrow,  being  the  eve 
of  St  Bartholomew,  he  was  brought  on  horseback  to  Westmin- 
ster. John  Legrave  and  Geffrey,  knights,  the  mayor,  sheriffs, 
and  aldermen  of  London,  and  many  others,  both  on  horseback 
and  on  foot,  accompanying  him ;  and  in  the  great  hall  at  West- 
minster, he  being  placed  on  the  south  bench,  crowned  with  laurel, 
for  that  he  had  said  in  times  past  that  he  ought  to  bear  a  crown 
in  that  hall,  as  it  was  commonly  reported ;  and  being  appeached 
for  a  traitor  by  Sir  Peter  JVIalorie,  the  king's  justice,  he  answered, 
that  he  was  never  traitor  to  the  King  of  England  ;  but  for  other 
tilings  whereof  he  was  accused  he  confessed  them ;  and  was 
after  headed  and  quartered." —  Stow,  Chr.  p.  209.  There  is 
something  singularly  doubtful  about  the  mode  in  which  Wallace 
was  taken.  That  he  was  betrayed  to  th<i  English  is  mdubitable; 
and  popular  fame  charges  Sir  John  Menteith  with  the  indelible 
infamy.  "  Accursed,"  says  Arnold  Blair,  "  be  the  day  of  nativity 
of  John  de  Menteith,  and  may  his  name  be  struck  out  of  the 
book  of  life."  But  John  de  Menteith  was  all  along  a  zealous 
favourer  of  the  English  interest,  and  was  governor  of  Dumbarton 
Castle  by  commission  from  Edward  the  First ;  and  therefore,  as 
the  accurate  Lord  Hailes  has  observed,  could  not  be  the  friend 
and  confidant  of  Wallace,  as  tradition  states  him  to  be.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  Menteith,  thoroughly  engaged  in  the 
English  interest,  pursued  Wallace  closely,  and  made  him  pri^ 
saner  tiirough  the  treachery  of  an  attendant,  whom  Peter  Lang- 
toft  calls  Jack  Short. 
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And  done  to  death  by  felon  hand. 
For  guarding  well  his  father's  land. 
Where 's  Nigel  Bruce  ?  and  De  la  Haye, 
And  valiant  Seton  —  where  are  they  ? 
Where  Somerville,  the  kind  and  free? 
And  Fraser,  flower  of  chivalry?* 
Have  they  not  been  on  gibbet  bound, 
Their  quarters  flung  to  hawk  and  hound. 
And  hold  we  here  a  cold  debate, 
To  yield  more  victims  to  their  fate? 
What!  can  the  English  Leopard's  mood 
Never  be  gorged  with  northern  blood? 
Was  not  the  life  of  Athole  Shed, 
To  soothe  the  tyrant's  sicken'd  bed?* 

"  William  Waleis  is  nomen  that  master  was  of  theves. 

Tiding  to  the  king  is  coraen  that  robbery  mischeives. 

Sir  John  of  Menetest  sued  William  so  nigh, 

He  tok  him  when  he  ween'd  least,  on  night,  his  leman  him  hy. 

That  was  through  treason  of  Jack  Short  his  man. 

He  was  the  encheson  that  Sir  John  so  him  ran, 

Jack's  brother  had  he  slain,  the  Walleis  that  is  said, 

The  more  Jack  was  fain  to  do  William  Uiat  braid." 

Prom  this  it  would  appear  that  the  infamy  of  seizing  Wallace, 
must  rest  between  a  degenerate  Scottish  nobleman,  the  vassal 
of  England,  and  a  domestic,  the  obscure  agent  of  his  treachery ; 
between  Sir  John  Menteith,  son  of  Walter,  Elarl  of  Menteith, 
and  the  traitor  Jack  Short. 

*  [See  Appendix,  Note  H.] 

■  John  de  Strathbogie,  Earl  of  Athole,  had  attempted  to  escape 
out  of  the  kingdom,  but  a  storm  cast  him  upon  the  coast,  when 
he  was  taken,  sent  to  London,  and  executed,  with  circumstances 
of  great  barbarity,  being  first  half  strangled,  then  let  down  from 
the  gallows  while  yet  alive,  barbarously  dismembered,  and  hi« 
body  burnt  It  may  surprise  the  reader  to  learn,  that  this  was  a 
mitigated  punishment;  for  in  respect  that  his  mother  was  a 
grand-daughter  of  King  John,  by  his  natural  son  Richard,  he 
was  Dot  drawn  on  a  sledge  to  execution,  **  that  point  was  fi>r* 
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And  must  his  word,  till  dying  day. 

Be  nought  but  quarter,  hang,  and  slay! — ^ 

given,"  and  he  made  the  passage  on  horseback.  Matthew  of 
Westminster  tells  us  that  King  E^dward,  then  extremely  ill, 
received  great  ease  from  the  news  that  his  relative  was  appre- 
hended. **  Quo  audiio^  Rex  Anglia^  etsi  graviswno  marbo..  tunc 
languerety  levins  tamen  tulit  dohrem"  To  this  singular  expoes- 
sion  the  text  alludes. 

^  This  alludes  to  a  passage  in  Barbour,  singularly  expressive 
of  the  vindictive  spirit  of  Edward  I.  The  prisoners  taken  at  the 
castle  of  Kjldrummie  had  surrendered  upon  condition  that  tiiey 
should  be  at  King  Edward's  disposal.  "  But  his  will,**  says  Btr- 
bour,  ••  was  always  evil  towards  Scoltishmen."  The  news  oS^the 
surrender  of  Kildrummie  arrived  when  he  was  in  his  mortal  sick- 
ness at  Burgh-upon-Sands. 

**  And  when  he  to  the  death  was  near. 
The  folk  that  at  Kyldromy  wer 
Come  whh  prisoners  that  they  had  tane. 
And  syne  to  the  king  are  gane. 
And  for  to  comfort  him  they  tauld 
How  they  the  castell  to  them  yauld; 
And  how  they  til!  his  will  were  brought, 
To  do  off  that  whatever  he  thought; 
And  ask'd  what  men  should  off  them  do. 
Then  look'd  he  angryly  them  to, 
He  said,  grinning,  *  hangs  and  draws.' 
That  was  wonder  of  sic  saws, 
That  he,  that  to  the  death  was  near, 
Should  answer  upon  sic  maner, 
Forouten  moaning  and  mercy; 
How  might  he  trust  on  him  to  cry. 
That  sooth-fastly  dooms  all  thing 
To  have  mercy  for  his  crying, 
Off  him  that,  throw  his  felony. 
Into  sic  point  had  no  mercy  V* 

There  was  much  truth  in  the  Leonine  couplet,  with  which  Ma^ 
thew  (rf*  Westminster  concludes  his  encomium  on  the  first  EJd- 
ward: 

"ScotOB  Edwardns,  dum  vixit,  suppeditavit, 

Tenuit,  afflixlt,  deprewir,  diJaniavit" 

yfVM.    V. 7 
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Thou  frown'st,  De  Argentine, — My  gage 
Is  prompt  to  prove  the  strife  I  wage." — 

XXVII. 

•'Nor  deem,"  said  stout  Dunvegan's  knight, 

^That  thou  shalt  brave  alone  the  fight! 

By  saints  of  isle  and  mainland  both. 

By  Woden  wild,  (my  grandsire's  oath,)* 

Let  Rome  and  England  do  their  worst, 

Howe'er  attainted  or  accursed, 

If  Bruce  shall  e'er  find  friends  again, 

Once  more  to  brave  a  battle- plain. 

If  Douglas  couch  again  his  lance, 

Or  Randolph  dare  another  chance. 

Old  Torquil  will  not  be  to  lack 

With  twice  a  thousand  at  his  back. — 

Nay,  chafe  not  at  my  bearing  bold, 

Good  Abbot !  for  thou  know'st  of  old, 

Torquil's  rude  thought  and  stubborn  will 

Smack  of  the  wild  Norwegian  still; 

Nor  will  I  barter  Freedom's  cause 

For  England's  wealth,  or  Rome's  applause." 

XXVIII. 

The  Abbot  seem'd  with  eye  severe 
The  hardy  Chieftain's  speech  to  hear; 
Then  on  King  Robert  turn'd  the  Monk, 
But  twice  his  courage  came  and  sunk, 

'  The  MacLeods,  and  most  other  distinguished  Hebridean  &■ 
jes,  were  of  Scandinavian  extraction,  and  some  were  late  or  : 
perfect  converts  to  Christianity.  The  family  names  of  Torqi 
Thormod,  &c.  are  all  Norwegian. 
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Goofronted  with  the  hero's  look; 

Twice  fell  his  eye»  his  accents  shook; 

At  length,  resolved  in  tone  and   brow. 

Sternly  he  questioned  him — "And  thou, 

Unhappy  1  what  hast  thou  to  plead, 

Why  I  denounce  not  on  thy  deed 

.That  awful  doom  which  canons  tell 

Shuts  paradise,  and  opens  hell; 

Anathema  of  power  so  dread, 

It  blends  the  living  with  the  dead. 

Bids  each  good  angel  soar  away, 

And  every  ill  one  claim  his  prey; 

Expels  thee  from  the  church's  care, 

And  deafens  Heaven  against  thy  prayer; 

Arms  every  hand  against  thy  life, 

Bans  all  who  aid  thee  in  the  strife, 

Nay,  each  whose  succour,  cold  and  scant 

With  meanest  alms  relieves  thy  want; 

Haunts  thee  while  living, — and,  when  dead, 

Dwells  on  thy  yet  devoted  head, 

Rends  Honour's  scutcheon  from  thy  hearse, 

Stills  o'er  thy  bier  the  holy  verse. 

And  spurns  thy  corpse  from  hallow'd  ground, 

Flung  like  vile  carrion  to  the  hound; 

Such  is  the  dire  and  desperate  doom 

For  sacrilege,  decreed  by  Rome ; 

And  such  the  well-deserved  meed 

Of  thine  unhallow'd,  ruthless  deed" — 

XXIX. 

«*  Abbot !••  The  Bruce  replied,  "thy  charge 
It  boots  not  to  dispute  at  large. 
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This  much,  howe'^r,  I  bid  thee  knoi*. 

No  selfish  vengeance  dealt  the  blow, 

For  Comyu  died  his  country's  foe. 

Nor  blame  I  friends  whose  ill-timed  speed 

Fulfiird  my  soon-repented  deed, 

Nor  censure  thoee  from  whose  stern  tongue 

The  dire  anathema  has  rung. 

I  only  blame  mine  own  wild  ire. 

By  Scotland's  wrongs  incensed  to  fire. 

Heaven  knows  my  purpose  to  atone. 

Far  as  I  may,  the  ev41  d<»ie» 

And  bears  a  penitent's  appeal 

From  papal  <Hirse  and  prelate's  zeaL 

My  ikst  and  dearest  task  achieved, 

Fair  Scotland  from  her  thrall  relieved. 

Shall  many  a  priest  ifi  cope  and  rtele 

Say  requiem  for  Red  Comyn's  soul. 

While  I  the  blessed  cross  advance. 

And  expiate  this  unhappy  chance. 

In  Palestine,  with  sword  and  kince.^ 

But,  while  ccmtent  the  church  should  know 

My  conscience  owns  the  debt  I  owte, 

Unto  De  Argentine  and  Lorn 

The  name  ^  traitor  I  refturo, 

Bid  them  defiance  stern  and  high, 

And  give  them  in  their  throats  the  liel 

^  Bruce  uni^rmty  professed,  and  prbbably  felt,  coii|ilaidfi«a  for 
having  violated  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  hy  the  slaughter  of 
Comyn ;  and  finally,  in  his  last  hours,  in  testimony  of  his  faith, 
penitence,  and  zeal,  he  requested  James  Lord  Douglas  to  carry 
his  heart  to  Jerusalem,  to  be  there  deposited  in  the  Holy 
Sepulchre. 
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These  brief  words  spoke,  I  speak  no  more: 
Do  what  thou  wilt;   iny  shrift  is  o'er." 

XXX. 

Like  man  by  prodigy  amazed. 
Upon  the  King  the  Abbot  gazed; 
Then  o'er  his  pallid  features  glance, 
Convulsions  of  ecstatic  trance. 
His  breathing  came  more  thick  and  fast. 
And  from  his  pale  blue  eyes  were  cast 
Strange  rays  of  wild  and  wandering  light; 
Uprise  his  locks  of  silver  white, 
Flush'd  is  his  brow,  through  every  vein 
In  azure  tide  the  currents  strain, 
And  undistinguish'd  accents  broke 
The  awful  silence  ere  he  spoke. 

XXXI. 
"De  Bruce!  I  rose  with  purpose  dread 
To  speak  my  curse  upon  thy  head,' 

'  So  Boon  as  the  notice  of  Comyn*8  slaughter  reached  Rome, 
Bruce  and  his  adherents  were  excommunicated.  It  was  publish- 
ed first  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  renewed  at  different 
times,  particularly  by  Lambyrton,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  in 
1308 ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  answered  the  purpose  which 
the  English  monarch  expected.  Indeed,  for  reasons  which  it 
may  be  difficult  to  trace,  the  thunders  of  Rome  descended  upon 
the  Scottish  mountains  with  less  effect  than  in  more  fertile  coun- 
tnes.  Probably  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  benefices  occa- 
sioned that  fewer  foreign  clergy  settled  in  Scotland;  and  the 
interests  of  the  native  churchmen  were  linked  with  that  of  their 
country.  Many  of  the  Scottish  prelates,  Lambyrton  the  primate 
particularly,  declared  for  Bruce,  while  he  was  yet  under  the  ban 
of  the  churdH  although  he  afterwards  again  chBAH^  tnAm^ 
7* 
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And  give  thee  as  an  outcast  ^t'er 

To  him  who  bums  to  shed  thy  gore;— 

But,  like  the  Midianite  of  old, 

Who  stood  on  Zophim,  heaven-controU'd, 

I  feel  within  mine  aged  breast 

A  power  that  will  not  be  repressVL^ 

It  prompts  my  voice,  it  swells  my  veini^ 

It  burns,  it  maddens,  it  constrains  1 — 

De  Bruce,  thy  sacrilegious  blow 

Hath  at  God's  altar  slain  thy  foe: 

O'ernwster'd  yet  by  high  behest, 

I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd!" 

He  spoke,  and  o'er  the  astonish'd  flirong 

Was  silence,  awful,  deep,  and  long. 

XXXIL 

Again  that  light  has  fired  his  eye, 
Again  his  form  swells  bold  and  higb» 
The  broken  voice  of  age  is  gone, 
'Tis  vigorous  manhood's  lofty  tone: — 
**  Thrice  vanquish'd  on  the  battle-plain. 
Thy  followers  slaughter'd,  fled,  or  ta'en, 
A  hunted  wanderer  on  the  wild. 
On  foreign  shores  a  man  exil'd,^ 
DLsown'd,  deserted,  and  distress'd, 
I  bless  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'dl 
Bless'd  in  the  hall  and  in  the  field. 
Under  the  mantle  as  the  shield. 
Avenger  of  thy  country's  shame. 
Restorer  of  her  injured  fame, 

'  [Bee  Afip6iriiiXt  Nole  I.]  '  (Bee  Afpendixi  Ifete'K.] 
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Bless'd  in  thy  sceptre  and  thy  sword, 

De  Bruce,  fair  Scotland's  rightful  Lord, 

Bless'd  in  thy  deeds  and  in  thy  fame, 

What  lengthened  honours  wait  thy  name  I 

In  distant  ages,  sire  to  son 

Shall  tell  thy  tale  of  freedom  won. 

And  teach  his  infants,  in  the  use 

Of  earliest  speech,  to  falter  Bruce. 

Go,  then,  triumphant !  sweep  along 

Thy  course,  the  theme  of  many  a  song  I 

The  Power,  whose  dictates  swell  my  breast. 

Hath  bless'd  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  bless'd! — 

Enough — my  short-lived  strength  decays, 

And  sinks  the  momentary  blaze. — 

Heaven  hath  our  destined  purpose  broke. 

Not  here  must  nuptial  vow  be  spoke; 

Brethren,  our  errand  here  is  o'er. 

Our  task  discharged. — Unmoor,  unmoor!"-^— 

His  priests  received  the  exhaustec*  Monk, 

As  breathless  in  their  arms  he  sunk. 

Punctual  his  orders  to  obey, 

The  train  refused  all  longer  stay, 

Embark'd,  raised  sail,  and  bore  away. 
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CANTO   THIRD. 


Hast  Ihcm  fiot  mark'd,  wfaen  o'er  thy  stad-tled  bead 
Sudden  and  deep  the  thunder-peal  has  roll'd, 
How,  when  its  echoes  feU,  a  silence  dead 
Sunk  on  the  wood,  the  meadow  and  the  wold  ? 
The  rye-grass  shakes  not  on  the  sod-built  fold. 
The  rustling  aspen's  leaves  are  mute  and  still, 
The  wall-flower  waves  not  on  the  ruia'd  hoid, 
TiU»  murmfiring  distant  first,  then  near  and  sbrSl, 
The  savage  whsrlwind  wakes,  and  sweeps  the  groaning 
biHI 

H. 

Artornish !  such  a  silence  sunk 

Upon  thy  haUs,  when  that  grey  Monk 

His  prophet-speech  had  spoke; 
And  his  obedient  brethren's  sail 
Was  stretch'd  to  meet  the  southern  gale 

Before  a  whi^r  woke. 
Then  mtitiminfig  sounds  of  doubt  and  fear, 
Close  pour'd  in  many  an  anxious  ear. 

The  solemn  stillness  broke; 
And  still  they  gazed  with  eager  guess, 
Where,  in  an  cMiel's  deep  recess. 
The  Island  Prince  seem'd  bent  to  ptcm 
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What  Lorn,  by  his  impatient  cheer. 

And  gesture  fierce,  scarce  deign'd  to  hear. 

m. 

Starting  at  length  with  frowning  look. 
His  hand  he  clench'd,  his  head  he  shook, 

And  sternly  flung  apart;  — 
**  And  deem'st  thou  me  so  mean  of  mood, 
As  to  forget  the  mortal  feud. 
And  clasp  the  hand  with  blood  imbrued 

From  my  dear  Kinsman's  heart? 
Is  this  thy  rede?  —  a  due  return 
For  ancient  league  and  friendship  sworn  I 
But  well  our  mountain  proverb  shows 
The  faith  of  Islesmen  ebbs  and  flows. 
Be  it  even  so  —  believe,  ere  long, 
He  that  now  bears  shall  wreak  the  wrong.-" 
Call  Edith  — call  the  Maid  of  Lorn! 
My  sister,  slaves !  —  for  further  scoro. 
Be  sure  nor  she  nor  I  will  stay. — 
Away,  De  Argentine,  away!  — 
We  nor  ally  nor  brother  know. 
In  Bruce's  friend,  or  England's  foe.** 

IV. 

But  who  the  Chieftain's  rage  can  tell. 
When,  sought  from  lowest  dungeon  cell 
To  highest  tower  the  castle  round, 
No  Lady  Edith  was  there  found ! 
He  shouted,  "Falsehood!  —  treachery!  — 
Revenge  and  blood!  —  a  lordly  meed 
To  him  that  will  avenge  the  deed! 
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A  BaroDs  lands!" — His  frantic  mood 
Was  scarcely  by  the  news  withstood, 
That  Morag  shared  his  sister's  flight, 
And  that,  in  hurry  of  the  night, 
^aped  noteless,  and  without  remark, 
Two  strangers  sought  the  Abbot's  bark. — 
"Man  every  galley!  —  fly — pursue! 
The  priest  his  treachery  shall  rue! 
Ay,  and  the  time  shall  quickly  come. 
When  we  shall  hear  the  thanks  that  Rome 
Will  pay  hb  feigned  prophecy!" 
Such  was  fierce  Lorn's  indignant  cry; 
And  Cormac  Doil  in  haste  obey'd. 
Hoisted  his  sail,  his  anchor  weigh'd, 
(For,  glad  of  each  pretext  for  spoil, 
A  pirate  sworn  was  Cormac  Doil.)' 
But  others,  lingering,  spoke  apart, — 
"The  Maid  has  given  her  maiden  heart 

To  Ronald  of  the  Isles, 
And,  fearful  lest  her  brother's  word 
Bestow  her  on  that  English  Lord, 

She  seeks  lona's  piles, 

*A  sort  of  persons  common  in  tlie  isles,  as  may  be  easily 
believed,  until  the  introduction  of  civil  polity.  Witness  the 
Dean  of  the  Isles'  account  of  Ronay.  "  At  the  north  end  of 
Raarsay,  be  half  myle  of  sea  frae  it,  layes  ane  ile  callit  Ronay, 
maire  then  a  myle  in  lengthe,  full  of  wood  and  heddir,  with  ane 
havein  for  heiland  galeys  in  the  middis  of  it,  and  the  same  havein 
18  guid  for  fostering  of  theives,  ruggairs  and  reivairs,  till  a  nail, 
upon  the  peilling  and  spulzeing  of  poor  pepill.  This  ile  perteins 
to  M*Gillychallan  of  Raarsay  by  force,  and  to  the  bishope  of  the 
iles  be  heritage." —  Sir  Donald  Monro's  Description  of  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1805,  p.  22. 

Vol.  V. B 
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And  wisely  deems  it  best  to  dwell 
A  votaress  in  the  holy  cell, 
Until  these  feuds  so  fierce  and  fell 
The  Abbot  reconciles." 

V. 

As,  impotent  of  ire,  the  hajl 

Echoed  to  Lorn's  impatient  call, 

**  My  horse,  my  mantle,  and  my  train  1 

Let  none  who  honours  Lorn  remain!"— 

G)urteous,  but  stern,  a  bold  request 

To  Bruce  De  Argentine  express'd. 

"  Lord  Earl,"  he  said, — "  I  cannot  chuse 

But  yield  such  title  to  the  Brucej 

Though  name  and  earldom  both  are  gone. 

Since  he  braced  rebel's  armour  on — 

But,  Earl  or  Serf — rude  phrase  was  thine 

Of  late,  and  launch'd  at  Argentine ; 

Such  as  compels  me  to  demand 

Redress  of  honour  at  thy  hand. 

We  need  not  to  each  other  tell, 

That  both  can  wield  their  weapons  well; 

Then  do  me  but  the  soldier  grace. 

This  glove  upon  thy  helm  to  place 
Where  we  may  meet  in  fight; 

And  I  will  say,  as  still  I've  said, 

Though  by  ambition  far  misled, 
Thou  art  a  noble  knight"— 

VI. 

"And  I,"  the  princely  Bruce  replied, 
"Might  term  it  stain  on  knighthood's  pridc» 
That  the  bright  sword  of  Argentine 
Should  in  a  tyrant's  quarrel  shine; 
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But,  for  your  brave  request, 
Be  sure  the  honour'd  pledge  you  gave 
In  every  battle-field  shall  wave 

Upon  my  helmet-crest; 
Believe,  that  if  my  hasty  tongue 
Hath  done  thine  honour  causeless  wrong. 

It  shall  be  well  redress'd. 
Not  dearer  to  my  soul  was  glove, 
Bestow'd  in  youth  by  lady's  love, 

Than  this  which  thou  hast  given! 
Thus,  then,  my  noble  foe  I  greet; 
Health  and  high  fortune  till  we  meet, 

And  then — what  pleases  Heaven.' 

vn. 

Thus  parted  they — for  now,  with  sound 
Like  waves  roH'd  back  from  rocky  ground, 

The  friends  of  Lorn  retire ; 
Each  mainland  chieftain,  with  his  train. 
Draws  to  his  mountain  towers  again. 
Pondering  how  mortal  schemes  prove  vain, 

And  mortal  hopes  expire. 
But  through  the  castle  double  guard. 
By  Ronald's  charge,  kept  wakeful  ward. 
Wicket  and  gate  were  trebly  barr'd. 

By  beam  and  bolt  and  chain; 
Then  of  the  guests,  in  courteous  sort, 
He  pray'd  excuse  for  mirth  broke  short. 
And  bade  them  in  Artornish  fort 

In  confidence  remain. 
Now  torch  and  menial  tendance  led 
Chieftain  and  knight  to  bower  and  bed. 
And  beads  were  told,  and  aves  said^ 
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And  soon  they  sunk  away 
Into  such  sleep,  as  wont  to  shed 
Oblivion  on  the  weary  head, 

After  a  toilsome  day. 

VIIL 

But  soon  uproused,  the  Monarch  cried 
To  Edward  slumbering  by  his  side, 

"  Awake,  or  sleep  for  aye ! 
Even  now  there  jarr'd  a  secret  door — 
A  taper-light  gleams  on  the  floor — 

Up,  Edward,  up,  I  say! 
Some  one  glides  in  like  midnight  ghost — 
Nay,  strike  not !  'tis  our  noble  Host." 
Advancing  then  his  taper's  flame, 
Ronald  stept  forth,  and  with  him  came 
Dunvegan's  chief — each  bent  the  knee 
To  Bruce  in  sign  of  fealty. 

And  proffer'd  him  his  sword, 
And  hail'd  him,  in  a  monarch's  style. 
As  king  of  mainland  and  of  isle. 
And  Scotland's  rightful  lord. 
**And  O,"  said  Ronald,  "Own'd  of  Heaven! 
Say,  is  my  erring  youth  forgiven. 
By  falsehood's  arts  from  duty  driven. 

Who  rebel  falchion  drew, 
Yet  ever  to  thy  deeds  of  fame. 
Even  while  I  strove  against  thy  claim, 

Paid  homage  just  and  true?" — 
"Alas!  dear  youth,  the  unhappy  time," 
Answer'd  the  Bruce,  "  must  bear  the  crime, 
Since,  guiltier  far  than  you, 
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Even  P — he  paused;   for  Falkirk's  woes 
Upon  his  conscious  soul  arose.' 
The  Chieftain  to  his  hreast  he  press'd, 
And  in  a  sigh  conceal'd  the  rest. 

'  I  have  followed  the  vulgar  and  inaccurate  traditioo,  that 
Bruce  fought  against  Wallace,  and  the  array  of  Scotland,  at  the 
fatal  battle  of  Falkirk.  The  story,  which  seems  to  have  no  bet- 
ter authority  than  that  of  Blind  Harry,  bears,  that  having  made 
much  slaughter  during  the  engagement,  he  sat  down  to  dine 
with  the  conquerors  without  washing  the  filthy  witness  from  his 
hands. 

*'  Fasting  he  waa,  and  had  been  in  great  need> 
Blooded  were  all  his  weapons  and  his  weed; 
Southeron  lords  scorn 'd  him  in  terms  rude, 
And  said,  Behold  yon  Scot  eats  his  own  blood. 

"Then  roed  he  sore,  for  reason  bad  be  known. 
That  blood  and  land  alike  should  be  his  own; 
With  them  he  long  was,  ere  he  got  away, 
But  c(»itrair  Scots  he  fought  not  from  that  day." 

The  account  given  by  most  of  our  historians,  of  the  conversation 
between  Bruce  and  Wallace  over  the  Carron  river,  is  equally 
apocryphal.  There  is  full  evidence  that  Bruce  was  not  at  that 
time  on  the  English  side,  nor  present  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk ; 
nay,  that  he  acted  as  a  guardian  of  Scotland,  along  with  John 
Comyn,  in  the  name  of  Baliol,  and  in  opposition  to  the  English. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  the  competitor,  with  whom  he  has  been 
sometimes  confounded.  Lord  Hailes  has  well  described,  and  in 
some  degree  apologized  for,  the  earlier  part  of  his  life. — "  His 
grand-father,  the  competitor,  had  patiently  acquiesced  in  the 
award  of  Edward.  His  fiither,  yielding  to  the  times,  had  served 
under  the  English  banners.  But  young  Bruce  had  more  am- 
bition, and  a  more  restless  spirit.  In  his  earlier  years  he  acted 
upon  no  regular  plan.  By  turns  the  partisan  of  Iklward,  and  the 
vicegerent  of  Baliol,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  or  stifled  his 
pretensions  to  the  crown.  But  his  character  developed  itself  by 
degrees,  and  in  maturer  age  became  firm  and  consistent"— 
Annals  of  ScoOand,  p.  290,  quarto^  London,  1776. 
8* 
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IX. 
They  proffer'd  aid,  by  arms  and  mighty 
To  reposRess  him  in  his  right; 
But  well  their  counsels  must  be  weighed. 
Ere  banners  raised  and  musters  made. 
For  Engli!»h  hire  and  Lorn's  intrigues 
Bound  many  chiefs  in  southern  leagues. 
In  answer,  Bruce  his  purpose  bold 
To  his  new  vassals  frankly  told. 
"  The  winter  worn  in  exile  o'er, 
I  long'd  for  Carrick's  kindred  shore. 
I  thought  upon  my  native  Ayr, 
And  long'd  to  see  the  burly  fare 
Thai  Clifford  makes,  whose  lordly  call 
Now  echoes  through  my  father's  halL 
But  first  my  course  to  Arran  led. 
Where  valiant  Lennox  gathers  head, 
And  on  the  sea,  by  tempest  toss'd. 
Our  barks  dispersed,  our  purpose  cross'd, 
Mine  own,  a  hostile  sail  to  shun, 
Far  from  her  destined  course  had  run, 
When  that  wise  will,  which  masters  oure, 
Compell'd  us  to  your  friendly  towers." 

X. 

Then  Torquil  spoke:  "The  time  craves  speed  I 

We  must  not  linger  in  our  deed. 

But  instant  pray  our  Sovereign  Li^e, 

To  shun  the  perils  of  a  siege. 

The  vengeful  Lorn,  with  all  his  power?, 

Lies  but  too  near  Artornish  towers. 

And  England's  light-armed  vessels  ride 

Not  distant  far,  the  waves  of  Clyde, 
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Prompt  at  these  tidings  to  uDmoor, 
And  sweep  each  strait,  and  guard  each  sbcnre. 
Then,  till  this  fresh  alarm  pass  hy, 
Secret  and  safe  my  Liege  must  lie 
In  the  far  hounds  of  friendly  Skye, 
Torquil  thy  pilot  and  thy  guide." — 
"Not  so,  brave  Chieftain,"  Ronald  cried; 
"  Myself  will  on  my  Sovereign  wait. 
And  raise  in  arms  the  men  of  Sleate, 
Whilst  thou,  renown'd  where  chie&  debate, 
Shalt  sway  their  souls  by  council  sage. 
And  awe  them  by  thy  locks  of  age." — 
— "And  if  my  words  in  weight  shall  fail, 
Tnis  ponderous  sword  shall  turn  the  scale.*'*— 

XL 

**  The  scheme,"  said  Bruce,  "  contents  me  well ; 

Meantime,  'twere  best  that  Isabel, 

For  safety,  with  my  bark  and  crew. 

Again  to  friendly  Erin  drew. 

There  Edward,  too,  shall  with  her  wend. 

In  need  to  cheer  her  and  defend. 

And  muster  up  each  scatter'd  friend." — 

Here  seem'd  it  as  Lord  Ronald's  ear 

Would  other  counsel  gladlier  hear; 

But,  all  achieved  as  soon  as  plann'd. 

Both  barks,  in  secret  arm'd  and  mann'd, 

From  out  the  haven  bore; 
On  different  voyage  forth  they  ply. 
This  for  the  coast  of  winged  Skye, 

And  that  for  Erin's  shore. 

XII. 
With  Bruce  attd  Ronald  bides  the  tale. 
To  A  routing  winds  they  gave  the  saW, 
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Till  Mull's  dark  headlaruls  scarce  they  knew. 
And  Ardnamurchan's  hUls  were  blue. 
But  then  the  squalls  blew  close  and  bard. 
And,  fain  to  strike  the  galley's  yard, 

And  take  tliem  to  the  oar, 
With  these  rude  seas,  in  weary  plight, 
They  strove  the  livelong  day  and  night, 
Nor  till  the  dawning  had  a  sight 

Of  Skye's  romantic  shore. 
Where* Coolin  stoops  him  to  the  west, 
They  saw  upon  his  shiver'd  crest 

The  sun's  arising  gleam; 
But  such  the  labour  and  delay, 
Ere  they  were  moor'd  in  Scavigh  bay, 
(For  calmer  heaven  compell'd  to  stay,) 

He  shot  a  western  beam. 
Then  Ronald  said,  "If  true  mine  eye, 
These  are  the  savage  wilds  that  lie 
North  of  Strathnardill  and  Dunskye  :* 

No  human  foot  comes  here. 
And,  since  these  adverse  breezes  blow. 
If  my  good  Liege  love  hunter's  bow 
What  hinders  that  on  land  we  go, 

And  strike  a  mountain-deer? 
Allan,  my  page,  shall  with  us  wend; 
A  bow  full  deftly  can  he  bend, 
And,  if  we  meet  a  herd,  may  send 

A  shaft  shall  mend  our  cheer." 
Then  each  took  bow  and  bolts  in  hand, 
Their  row-boat  launch'd  and  leapt  to  land, 

And  left  their  skiff  and  train. 


*  [SeiB  Appendix,  Note  L.J 
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Where  a  wild  stream,  with  headlong  shock. 
Game  brawling  down  its  bed  of  rock. 
To  mingle  with  the  main. 

XIIL 

A  while  their  route  they  silent  made, 

As  men  who  stalk  for  mountain-deer. 
Till  the  good  Bruce  to  Ronald  said, 

"  St.  Mary !    what  a  scene  is  here ! 
I've  traversed  many  a  mountain-strand, 
Abroad  and  in  my  native  land, 
And  it  has  been  my  lot  to  tread 
Where  safety  more  than  pleasure  led; 
Thus,  many  a  waste  I've  wander'd  o*er, 
Clombe  many  a  crag,  cross'd  many  a  moor. 
But,  by  my  halidome, 
A  scene  so  rude,  so  wild  as  this, 
Yet  so  sublime  in  barrenness, 
Ne'er  did  my  wandering  footsteps  press. 
Where'er  I  happ'd  to  roam." 

XIV. 

No  marvel  thus  the  Monarch  spake; 

For  rarely  human  eye  has  known 
A  scene  so  stem  as  that  dread  lake, 

With  its  dark  ledge  of  barren  stone. 
Seems  that  primeval  earthquake's  sway 
Hath  rent  a  strange  and  shatter'd  way 

Through  the  rude  bosom  of  the  hill. 
And  that  each  naked  precipice, 
Sable  ravine,  and  dark  abyss, 

Telb  of  the  outrage  iiui 
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The  wildest  glen,  but  this,  can  show 
Some  touch  of  Nature's  genial  glow ; 
On  high  Benmore  green  niosses  grow, 
And  heath-bells  bud  in  deep  Glencroe, 

And  copse  on  Cruchan-Ben; 
But  here, — above,  around,  below. 

On  mountain  or  in  glen 
Nor  tree,  nor  shrub,  nor  plant,  nor  flower. 
Nor  aught  of  vegetative  power. 

The  weary  eye  may  ken. 
For  all  is  rocks  at  random  thrown. 
Black  waves,  bare  crags,  and  banks  of  stone. 

As  if  were  here  denied 
The  summer  sun,  the  spring's  sweet  dew. 
That  clothe  with  many  a  varied  hue 

The  bleakest  mountain-side. 

XV. 

And  wilder,  forward  as  they  wound. 
Were  the  proud  cliflfe  and  lake  profound. 
Huge  terraces  of  granite  black 
Aflbrded  rude  and  cumber'd  track ; 

For  from  the  mountain  hoar, 
Hurl'd  headlong  in  some  night  of  fear. 
When  y  el  I'd  the  wolf  and  fled  the  deer. 

Loose  crags  had  toppled  o'er ; 
And  some,  chance-poised  and  balanced,  lay, 
So  that  a  stripling  arm  might  sway 

A  mass  no  host  could  raise. 
In  Nature's  rage  at  random  thrown. 
Yet  trembling  like  the  Druid's  stone 

On  its  precarious  base.  '     * 
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The  evening  ilaists,  with  ceaseless  change. 
Now  clothed  the  mountains'  lofty  range. 

Now  left  their  foreheads  bare, 
And  roand  the  skirts  their  mantle  furPd, 
Or  on  the  sable  waters  curl'd, 
Or  on  .the  eddying  breezes  whirl'd, 

Dispersed  in  middle  air. 
And  oft,  condensed,  at  once  they  lower. 
When,  brief  and  fierce,  the  mountain  shower 

Pours  like  a  torrent  down. 
And  when  return  the  sun's  glad  beams, 
Whiten'd  with  foam  a  thousand  streams 

Leap  from  the  mountain's  crown. 

XVI. 
"This  lake,"  said  Bruce,  "whose  barriers  drear 
Are  precipices  sharp  and  sheer, 
Yielding  no  track  for  goat  or  deer, 

Save  the  black  shelves  we  tread, 
How  term  you  its  dark  waves?  and  how 
Yon  northern  mountain's  pathless  brow, 

And  yonder  peak  of  dread. 
That  to  the  evening  sun  uplifts 
The  griesly  gulfs  and  slaty  rifts, 

Which  seam  its  shiver'd  head?" — 
"G)riskin  call  the  dark  lake's  name, 
Coolin  the  ridge,  as  bards  proclaim, 
From  M  Cuchullin,  chief  of  fame. 
But  bards,  familiar  in  our  isles 
Rather  with  Nature's  frowns  than  smiles. 
Full  oft  their  careless  humours  please 
By  sportive  names  from  scenes  like  these. 
I  would  old  Torquil  were  to  show 
Hit  MMmidem  with  their  breasts  of  snovr, 
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Or  that  my  noble  Liege  were  nigh 

To  hear  his  Nurse  sing  lullaby  I 

(The  Maids — tall  clifis  with  breakers  white, 

The  Nurse — a  torrent's  roaring  might,) 

Or  that  your  eye  could  see  the  mood 

Of  Corryvrekin's  whirlpool  rude, 

When  dons  the  Hag  her  whiten'd  hood — 

'Tis  thus  our  islesmen's  fancy  frames. 

For  scenes  so  stern,  fantastic  names.** 

XVII. 
Answer'd  the  Bruce,  "And  musing  mind 
Might  here  a  graver  moral  find. 
These  mighty  cliffi,  that  heave  on  high 
Their  naked  brows  to  middle  sky, 
Indifferent  to  the  sun  or  snow, 
Where  nought  can  fade,  and  nought  can  blow, 
May  they  not  mark  a  Monarch's  fate, — 
Raised  high  'mid  storms  of  strife  and  state. 
Beyond  life's  lowlier  pleasures  placed. 
His  soul  a  rock,  his  heart  a  waste?* 
O'er  hope  and  love  and  fear  aloft 
High  rears  his  crowned  head  —  But  soft! 
Look,  underneath  yon  jutting  crag 
Are  hunters  and  a  slaughter'd  stag. 

I  ["  He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops,  shall  find 

The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow; 

He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 

Though  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow. 

And  far  beneath  the  earih  nnd  ocean  spread. 

Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 

Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led." 

CVildeHirdii«CiAtol&] 
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Who  may  they  be?    But  late  you  said 
No  steps  these  desert  regions  tread?" — 

XVIII. 

**  So  said  I — and  believed  in  sooth," 

Ronald  replied,  "  I  spoke  the  truth. 

Yet  now  I  spy,  by  yonder  stone. 

Five  men — they  mark  us,  and  come  on; 

And  by  their  badge  on  bonnet  borne, 

I  guess  them  of  the  land  of  Lorn, 

Foes  to  my  Liege." — "  So  let  it  be; 

I've  (aced  worse  odds  than  five  to  three — 

— But  the  poor  page  can  little  aid ; 

Then  be  our  battle  thus  array'd. 

If  our  free  passage  they  contest; 

Cope  thou  with  two,  I'll  match  the  rest." — 

"Not  so,  my  Liege — for,  by  my  life. 

This  sword  shall  meet  the  treble  strife; 

My  strength,  my  skill  in  arms,  more  small. 

And  less  the  loss  should  Ronald  fall 

But  islesmen  soon  to  soldiers  grow, 

Allan  has  sword  as  well  as  bow, 

And  were  my  Monarch's  order  given, 

Two  shafts  should  make  our  number  even." — 

"No!  not  to  save  my  life!"  he  said; 

"Enough  of  blood  rests  on  my  head. 

Too  rashly  spill'd  —  we  soon  shall  know, 

Whether  they  come  as  friend  or  foe." 

XIX. 

Nigh  came  the  strangers,  and  more  nigh;  — 
Still  less  they  pleased  the  Monarch's  eye. 
V01.V. 9 
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Men  were  thej  all  of  evil  mien, 
])own-loofa:*d,  unwilling  to  be  seen;* 
They  moved  with  half-resolved  pace, 
And  bent  on  earth  each  gloomy  face. 
The  foremost  two  were  fair  array'd, 
With  brc^ue  and  bonnet,  trews  and  plaid. 
And  bore  the  arms  of  mountaineers, 
Daggers  and  broadswords,  bows  and  spears. 
The  three,  that  lagg'd  small  space  behbd, 
Seem'd  serfs  of  more  degraded  kind; 
Goat-skins  or  deer-hides  o*er  them  cast,^ 
Made  a  rude  fence  against  the  blast; 
Their  arms  and  feet  and  heads  were  bare. 
Matted  their  beards,  unshorn  their  hair; 
For  arms,  the  caitifi^  bore  in  hand, 
A  club,   as  axe,  a  rusty  brand. 

XX. 

Onward,  still  mute,  they  kept  the  track;  — 
"  Tell  who  ye  be,  or  else  stand  back," 
Said  Bruce ;  "  In  deserts  when  they  meet, 
Men  pass  not  as  in  peaceful  street.** 
Still,  at  his  stern  command,  they  stood. 
And  proffer'd  greeting  brief  and  rude, 
But  acted  courtesy  so  ill, 
As  seem'd  of  fear,  and  not  of  will. 
'Wanderers  we  are,  as  you  may  be; 
Men  hither  driven  by  wind  and  sea, 
Who,  if  you  list  to  taste  our  cheer, 
Will  share  with  you  this  fallow  deer." — 
"If  from  the  sea,  where  lies  your  bark?" — 
**  Ten  fathonn  deep  in  ocean  dark ! 

*  [See  Appendix,  Note  M.] 
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Wreck'd  yesternight:  lut  we  are  men, 

Who  little  fifme  ^tf  jperil  ien. 

The  shades  conrie  down  —  the  day  is  shutrmr 

Will  you  go  with  .us  to  our  hut?" — 

^  Our  vessol  ^w^its  us  in  the  hay ; 

Thanks  for  your  ptrofier  —  have  good-rdf^y*"?!?-  ^■. 

**  Was  that  your  galley,  then,  which  .rpde 

Not  far  from  shorie  when  evening  glow'^lr — 

**  It  was."— rf*  Then  iipare  your  needto^  iP?^P» 

There  will  -g^  .<k>w  jbe  so^ght  in  v^iq. 

We  saw  iher  .<from  the  mouniain  he^^ 

When  with  St  George's  blazon  red 

A  :«Mtbei;n  vessel  bore  in  sight, 

And  yours  .raised  s^il,  and  took  to  flight'*— r 

XXL 

**  Now,  by  the  rood,  unwelcome  news  I " 
Thus  with  Lord  Ronald  communed  Bruoe; 
**  Nor  recrts  there  light  enough  to  show 
If  this  their  tale  be  true  or  no. 
The  men  seem  bred  of  churlish  kind, 
Yet  mellow  nuts  have  hardest  rind; 
We  will  go  with  them  —  food  and  fire 
And  sheltering  roof  our  wants  require. 
Sure  guard  'gainst  treachery  will  we  keep. 
And  watch  by  turns  our  comrades'  sleep.— 
Good  fellows,  thanks;  your  guests  we'll  be, 
And  well  will  pay  the  courtesy. 
Come,  lead  us  where  your  lodging  lies,-— 
— Nay,  soft !  we  mix  not  companies. — 
Show  us  the  path  o'er  crag  and  stone. 
And  we  will  follow  you ;  —  lead  onT 

Y 
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XXIL 

Tbey  reach'd  the  drcarj  cabin,  made 
Of  sails  against  a  rock  displayed. 

And  there,  on  entering,  found 
A  slender  boy,  whose  form  and  mien 
Dl  suited  with  such  savage  scene. 
In  cap  and  cloak  of  velvet  green, 

Low  seated  on  the  ground. 
His  garb  was  such  as  minstrels  wear. 
Dark  was  his  hue,  and  dark  his  hair, 
His  youthful  cheek  was  marr'd  by  care, 

His  eyes  in  sorrow  drown'd. 
"Whence  this  poor  boy?" — As  Ronald  spoke. 
The  voice  his  trance  of  anguish  broke ; 
As  if  awaked  from  ghastly  dream. 
He  raised  his  head  with  start  and  scream, 

And  wildly  gazed  around; 
Then  to  the  wall  bm  face  he  tum'd. 
And  his  dark  neck  with  blushes  bum'd. 

XXIIL 
"Whose  is  the  boy?"  again  he  said. 
"  By  chance  of  war  our  captive  made ; 
He  may  be  yours,  if  you  should  hold 
That  music  has  more  charms  than  gold; 
For,  though  from  earliest  childhood  mute. 
The  lad  can  deftly  touch  the  lute. 
And  on  the  rote  and  viol  play, 
And  well  can  drive  the  time  away 
For  those  who  love  such  glee; 
For  me,  the  favouring  breeze,  when  loud 
It  pipes  upon  the  galley's  shroud, 
Makes  blither  melody." — 
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^Hath  he,  then,  sense  of  spoken  sound  T" — 
**Aje;  so  his  mother  bade  us  know, 

A  crone  in  our  late  shipwreck  drown'd. 
And  hence  the  silly  stripling's  woe. 

More  of  the  youth  I  cannot  say. 

Our  captive  but  since  yesterday ; 

When  wind  and  weather  wax'd  so  grim. 

We  little  listed  think  of  him.— 

But  why  waste  time  in  idle  words  1 

Sit  to  your  cheer — unbelt  your  swords." 

Sudden  the  captive  turn'd  his  head, 

And  one  quick  glance  to  Ronald  sped. 

It  was  a  keen  and  warning  look, 

And  well  the  Chief  the  signal  took. 

XXIV. 

"Kind  host,'*  he  said,  "our  needs  require 
A  separate  board  and  separate  fire; 
For  know,  that  on  a  pilgrimage 
Wend  I,  my  comrade,  and  this  page. 
And,  sworn  to  vigil  and  to  fast, 
Long  as  this  hallow'd  task  shall  last, 
We  never  doflF  the  plaid  or  sword. 
Or  feast  us  at  a  stranger's  board; 
And  never  share  one  common  sleep, 
But  one  must  still  his  vigil  keep. 
Thus,  for  our  separate  use,  good  friend. 
We'll  hold  this  hut's  remoter  end." — 
"A  churlish  vow,"  the  eldest  said, 
"And'fiatd,  methinks,  to  be  obey'd. 
How  say  you,  if,  to  wreak  the  scorn 
Thflt  pays  our  kindness  harsh  return* 
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We  shtiAA  refuse  to  sbare  oar  meAlt**-*-^ 
^  Then  iaf  we,  that  out  swords  are  sled  !- 
And  our  tow  binds  us  not  to  fast,* 
Where  g^  or  force  may  buy  repast" 
Their  host's  dark  brow  grew  keen  and  fell. 
His  teeth  are  clenoh'd,  his  features  swells 
Yet  swlifc  the  felon's  moody  ire 
Before  Lord  Ronald's  glance  of  6tel 
Nor  could  his  craven  courage  brook 
The  Monarch's  calm  and  dauntless  look» 
With  laugh  constrain'd,-^**  Let  every  mai^ 
Follow  tte  fashion  of  his  clan ! 
Each  to  his  separate  qcrarters  keep, 
And  feed  ofi  faibty  or  wa4c^  or  sleep.'' 

XXV. 

Their  fire  at  ileparate  distance  bums. 

By  turns  they  eat,  keep  guard  by  tunwfr 

For  evil  seem'd  that^  old  man's  eye^ 

Dark  and  designinfg,  fierce  yet  shy. 

Still  he  avoided  forward  look, 

But  slow  and  ch*cumspectly  took 

A  circling,  nevcr^easibg  glance. 

By  doubt  and  cunning  mark'd  at  once. 

Which  shot  a  inischief-boding  ray. 

From  under  eyebrows  shag^'d  and  grey. 

The  yodttg^r,  too,  who  seem'd  bis  son^ 

Had  that  d^rk  kx>k  the  timid  shuta; 

The  half-clad  serfs  behind  them  sate. 

And  scowl'd  a  glare  'twixt  fear  and  bate-— 

Till  all,  as  darkness  onward  cfidpt* 

Cbucb'd  dolfn^  and  seem'd  lo  sleep*  or  skpt 
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Nor  he,  tiiat  boj^  whose  powerless  toogue 
Must  trust  his  eyes  to  wail  his  wrpng, 
A  longer  watch  of  sorrow  made. 
But  stretch'd  his  limbs  to  slumber  laid. 


XXVI. 

Not  in  his  dangerous  host  confides 

The  King,  but  wary  watch  provides. 

Ronald  keeps  ward  till  midnight  past, 

Then  wakes  the  King,  young  Allan  last; 

Thus  rank'd,  to  give  the  youthful  page 

The  rest  required  by  tender  age. 

What  is  Lord  Ronald's  wakeful  thought, 

To  chase  the    languor  toil  had  brought? — 

(For  deem  not  that  he  deign'd  to  throw 

Much  care  upon  such  coward  foe,)  — 

He  thinks  of  lovely  Isabel, 

When  at  her  foeman's  feet  she  fell, 

Nor  less  when,  placed  in  princely  selle, 

She  glanced  on  him  with  favouring  eyes, 

At  Woodstocke  when  he  won  the  prize 

Nor,  fair  in  joy,  in  sorrow  fair, 

In  pride  of  place  as  'mid  despair. 

Must  she  alone  engross  his  care. 

His  thoughts  to  his  betrothed  bride. 

To  Edith,  turn — O  how  decide. 

When  here  his  love  and  heart  are  given, 

And  there  his  faith  stands  plight  to  Heaven! 

No  drowsy  ward  'tis  his  to  keep. 

For  seldom  lovers  long  for  sleep. 

Till  sung  his  midnight  hymn  the  owl, 

An^er'd  the  dog-fox^ with  hb  howy 
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Then  Wnk^  Cb^  Kfii^^at  his  re(}«6it. 
Lord  RcM^ld  iltretch'd  hiimelf  te  rest 

XXVH. 
What  spell  was  good  King  Robert's,  say. 
To  drive  the  weary  night  away? 
His  was  the  patriot's  burning  thought. 
Of  Freedom's  battle  bravely  fought. 
Of  castles  storm'd,  of  cities  freed, 
Of  deep  desigil  and  daring  deed, 
Of  England's  roses  reft  and  torn^ 
And  Scotland's  eross  in  triumph  wbiil^ 
Of  rout  and  rally,  war  and  truce,-^ 
As  herbes  think,  so  thought  the  Bnice« 
No  marvel,  'mid  such  masings  high, 
Sleep  shunn'd  the  monarch's  thoughtM  €78* 
Now  over  Coolings  eastern  head 
The  greyish  light  begins  to  spreiad, 
The  otter  16  his  cavern  drew, 
And  clatiiour'd  shrill  the  wakening  mew; 
Then  watch'd  the  page — to  needAil  rest 
The  Krtig  resfgn'd  his  anxious  breast 

XXVIII. 
To  Allan's  eyes  was  harder  task, 
The  weary  watch  their  safeties  ask. 
He  trimm'd  the  fire^  and  gave  to  shipe 
With  bickering  light  the  splinter'd  pine; 
Then  gazed  awhile,  where  silent  laid 
Their  hosts  were  shrouded  by  the  plaid. 
But  little  fear  waked  in  his  mind» 
For  he  was  bred  of  martial  kind, 
And,  if  to;manhQpd,;|pbei  arrive,?     ..*.,.      ^ 
May  match  the  boldest  knight  eiUve. 
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Then  thought  be  of  his  mother's  tower, 
His  little  sisters'  greenwood  bower. 
How  there  the  Easter-gambols  pass, 
And  of  Dan  Joseph's  lengthen'd  mass. 
But  still  before  bis  wearj  eye 
In  rays  prolong'd  the  blazes  die — 
Again  he  roused  him — on  the  lake 
Look'd  forth,  where  now  the  twilight-flake 
Of  pale  cold  dawn  began  to  wake. 
On  Ooolin'is  cliffi  the  mist  lay  furl'd, 
The  morning  breeze  the  lake  had  curl'd, 
The  short  dark  waves,  heaved  to  the  land. 
With  ceaseless  plash  kiss'd  cliff  or  sand; — 
It  was  a  slumbrous  sound — he  turn'd 
To  tales  at  which  his  youth  had  burn'd, 
Of  pilgrim's  path  by  demon  cross'd, 
Of  sprightly  elf  or  yelling  ghost, 
Of  the  wild  witch's  baneful  cot. 
And  mermaid's  alabaster  grot, 
Who  bathes  her  limbs  in  sunless  well 
Deep  in  Strathaird's  enchanted  cell.' 

*  Imagination  can  hardly  conceive  any  thing  more  beautifiil 
tban  the  extraordinary  grotto  discovered  not  many  years  since 
upon  the  estate  of  Alexander  Mac-Allister,  Esq.  of  Strathaird. 
It  has  since  been  much  and  deservedly  celebrated,  and  a  full 
•eoouDt  of  its  beauties  has  been  published  by  Dr.  Mac-Leay  of 
Oban.  The  general  impression  may  perhaps  be  gathered  from 
the  following  extract  from  a  journal,  which,  written  under  the 
feelings  of  the  moment,  is  likely  to  be  more  accurate  than  any 
attempt  to  recollect  the  impressions  then  received. — **  The  first 
sotrance  to  this  celebrated  cave  is  rude  and  unpromising ;  but 
the  light  of  the  torches,  with  which  we  were  provided,  was  soon 
reflected  firom  the  roof,  floor,  and  walls,  which  seem  as  if  they 
were  sheeted  wiih  nmrble,  partly  smooth,  partly  nm^N9*\\Vi^o&\r 
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Thither  in  fancy  rapt  he  flies, 
And  on  his  sight  the  vaults  arise; 


work  and  rustic  ornaments,  and  partly  seeming  to  be  wiaoght 
into  statuary.  The  floor  forms  a  steep  and  difficult  ascent,  and 
might  be  fancifully  compared  to  a  sheet  of  water,  which,  while 
it  rushed  whitening  and  foaming  down  a  declivity,  had  been  sud- 
denly arrested  and  consolidated  by  the  spell  of  an  enchanter. 
Upon  attaining  the  summit  of  tliis  ascent,  the  cave  opens  into  a 
splendid  gallery,  adorned  with  the  most  dazzling  crystallizatioDS, 
and  finally  descends  with  rapidity  to  the  brink  of  a  pool,  of  the 
most  limpid  water,  about  four  or  five  yards  broad.  There  opens 
beyond  this  pool  a  portal  arch,  formed  by  two  columns  of  white 
spar,  with  beautiful  chasing  upon  the  sides,  which  promises  a 
continuation  of  the  cave.  One  of  our  sailors  swam  across,  for 
there  is  no  other  mode  of  passing,  and  informed  us  (as  indeed  we 
partly  saw  by  the  light  he  carried)  that  the  enchantment  of 
Maccalister's  cave  terminates  with  this  portal,  a  little  beyond 
which  there  was  only  a  rude  cavern,  speedily  choked  with  stones 
and  earth.  But  the  pool,  on  the  brink  of  which  we  stood,  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  fonciful  mouldings,  in  a  substance  resem- 
bling white  marble,  and  distinguished  by  the  depth  and  purity 
of  its  waters,  might  have  been  the  bathing  grotto  of  a  naiad. 
The  groups  of  combined  figures  projecting,  or  embossed,  by 
which  the  pool  is  surrounded,  are  exquisitely  elegant  and  fanci- 
ful. A  statuary  might  catch  beautiful  hints  from  the  singular 
and  romantic  disposition  of  those  stalactites.  There  is  scarce  a 
form,  or  group,  on  which  active  fancy  may  not  trace  figures  or 
grotesque  ornaments,  which  have  been  gradually  monlded  in  this 
cavern  by  the  dropping  of  the  calcareous  water  hardening  into 
petrifactions.  Many  of  those  fine  groups  have  been  injared  by 
the  senseless  rage  of  appropriation  of  recent  tourists ;  and  the 
grotto  has  lost,  (I  am  informed,)  through  the  smoke  of  torchesi 
something  of  that  vivid  silver  tint  which  was  originally  one  of 
its  chief  distinctions.  But  enough  of  beauty  remains  to  compen- 
sate for  all  that  may  be  lost." — Mr.  Mac-Allister  of  Straithaird 
has,  with  great  propriety,  built  up  the  exterior  entrance  to  this 
CRvr,  in  r)rd€'r  that  strangers  may  enter  properly  attended  Vjr  a 
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That  hut's  dark  walls  he  sees  n«  more, 
H»  foot  is  on  the  nrmrbk  floor, 
And  o'er  his  head  the  dazzling  spars 
Gleam  like  a  firmament  of  stars! 
— Hark!  hears  he  not  the  sea-nymph  speak 
Her  anger  in  that  thrilling  shriek!  — 
No!  all  too  late,  with  Allan's  dream 
Mingled  the  captire^s  warning  scream. 
As  from  the  ground  he  strives  to  start; 
A  ruffian'sr  dagger  finds  his  heart ! 
Upward  he  casts  his  dizzy  eyes, .  .  . 
Murmurs  his  master's  name, . . .  and  dies ! 

XXIX. 

Not  so  awoke  the  King!  his  hand 
Snatch'd  from  the  flame  a  knotted  brand, 
The  nearest  weapon  of  his  wrath ; 
With  this  he  cross'd  the  murderer's  path^ 

And  yenged  young  Allan  well! 
The  spatter'd  brain  and  bubbling  blood 
Hi»'d  on  the  half-extinguish'd  wood. 

The  miscreant  gasp'd  and  fell ! 
Nor  rose  in  peace  the  Island  Lord; 
One  caitiff  died  upon  his  sword, 
And  one  beneath  his  grasp  lies  prone. 
Id  mortal  grapple  overthrown. 
But  while  Lord  Ronald's  dagger  drank 
The  life-blood  from  his  panting  flank, 
The  Father-ruffian  of  the  band 
Behind  him  rears  a  coward  hand! 

guide,  to  provent  any  repetition  of  the  wanton  and  selfiah  ir\|.UKy 
which  this  aingal^  aceite  has  already  sufitamed* 
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— O  for  a  moment's  aid» 
Till  Bruce,  who  deals  no  double  blow/ 
Dash  to  the  earth  another  foe. 

Above  his  comrade  laid  I  — 
And  it  is  gain'd  —  the  captive  sprung 
On  the  raised  arm,  and  closely  clung. 

And,  ere  he  shook  him  loose, 
The  master'd  felon  press'd  the  ground. 
And  gasp'd  beneath  a  mortal  wound. 

While  o'er  him  stands  the  Bruce. 

XXX. 

"Miscreant!  while  lasts  thy  flitting  spark, 

Give  me  to  know  the  purpose  dark. 

That  arm*d  thy  hand  with  murderous  knife, 

Against  ofienceless  stranger's  life?" — 

"No  stranger  thou!"  with  accent  fell, 

Murmur'd  the  wretch;  "I  know  thee  well; 

And  know  thee  for  the  foeman  sworn 

Of  my  high  chief,  the  mighty  Lorn." — 

"Speak  yet  again,  and  speak  the  truth 

For  thy  soul's  sake!  —  from  whence  this  youth t 

His  country,  birth,  and  name  declare. 

And  thus  one  evil  deed  repair." — 

— ^**  Vex  me  no  more !  ...  my  blood  runs  cold  . . . 

No  more  I  know  than  I  have  told. 

*  [**  On  witnessing  the  disinterment  of  Bruce's  remains  at  JDon- 
fermline,  in  1822,'*  says  Sir  Walter,  **many  people  shed  tears; 
for  there  was  the  wasted  skull,  which  once  was  the  head  that 
thought  so  wisely  and  holdly  for  his  country*s  deliverance ;  and 
there  was  the  dry  bone,  which  had  once  been  the  sturdy  arm  that 
killed  Sir  Henry  de  Bohun,  between  the  two  armies,  at  a  9%ngU 
U0W9  on  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  Bannockbmrn." —  Tdm 
ff  a  Ortm4faihtr.    Fvr%t  Sertet,  vol.  L  p.  255.] 


We  found  him  in  a  bark  we  nought 
With  different  purpose  . .  •  and  I  thought**  •  • 
Fate  cut  him  short;  in  hlood  and  broil, 
As  he  had   lived,  died  Cormac  Doil. 

XXXI. 

Then  resting  on  his  bloody  blade, 
The  valiant  Bruce  to  Ronald  said, 
"Now  shame  upon  us  Both!  —  that  boy 

Lifts  his  mute  face  to  heaven,. 
And  clasps  hb  hands,  to  testify 
His  gratitude  to  God  on  high, 

For  strange  deliverance  given. 
His  speechless  gesture  thanks  hath  paid. 
Which  our  free  tongues  have  left  unsaid  !*• 
He  raised  the  youth  with  kindly  word, 
But  mark'd  him  shudder  at  the  sword: 
He  cleansed  it  from  its  hue  of  death. 
And  plunged  the  weapon  in  its  sheath. 
**Alas,  poor  child!  unfitting  part 
Fate  doom'd,  when  with  so  soft  a  heart. 

And  form  so  slight  as  thine. 
She  made  thee  first  a  pirate's  slave, 
Then,  in  his  stead,  a  patron  gave 

Of  wayward  lot  like  mine; 
A  landless  prince,  whose  wandering  life 
Is  but  one  scene  of  blood  and  strife  — 
Yet  scant  of  friends  the  Bruce  shall  be. 
But  he'll  find  resting-place  for  thee. — 
Come,  noble  Ronald!  o'er  the  dead 
Enough  thy  generous  grief  is  paid. 
And  well  has  Allan's  fate  been  wroke; 
Come,  wend  we  hence — the  day  has  brok^u 
Vol.  K 10 
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Seek  we  our  bark — I  trust  tbe  tale 
Wa3  fake,  tbat  she  had  hoisted  sail." 

XXXU. 
Yet,  ere  they  left  that  charnel-cell, 
The  Island  Lord  bade  sad  farewell 
To  Allan:— "Who  shall  tell  this  tale;," 
He  said,  "  in  halls  of  Donagaile ! 
Oh,  who  Us  widow'd  nnother  tell. 
That,  ere  his  bloom,  her  fairest  fell  I  — 
Rest  thee,  poor  youth!  and  trust  my  care 
For  mass  and  knell  and  funeral  prayer; 
While  o'er  those  caitifi^,  where  they  lie. 
The  wolf  shall  snarl,  the  raven  cry ! " 
And  now  the  eastern  mountain's  head 
On  the  dark  lake  threw  lustre  red; 
Bright  gleams  of  gold  and  purple  streak 
Ravine  and  precipice  and  peak  — 
(So  earthly  power  at  distance  shows; 
Reveals  his  splendour,  hides  his  woes.) 
O'er  sheets  of  granite,  dark  and  broad, 
Rent  and  unequal,  lay  the  road. 
In  sad  discourse  the  warriors  wind. 
And  the  mute  captive  moves  behind. 


m 
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CANTO   FOURTH. 


StraipgerI  if  e*er  thine  ardent  step  hath  'faracefl 
The  northern  realms  of  ancient  Caledon, 
Where  the  proud  Queen  of  Wilderness  hafli  phced, 
9y  lake  and  cataract,  her  lonely  throne ; 
Sublime  'but  sad  delight  thj  soul  hath  known, 
Gazing  on  pathless  glen  and  mountain  high, 
Listing  where  from  the  clifis  the  torrents  tfaiown 
Mingle  their  echoes  with  the  eagle's  crj, 
And  with   the   sounding  lake,  and  with  the  moomng 
sky. 

Yes!  'twas  sublime,  but  sad. — The  loneliness 

Loaded  thy  heart,  the  desert  tired  thine  eye; 

And  strange  and  awful  fears  began  to  press 

Thy  bosom  with  a  stern  solemnity. 

Then    hast   thou  wish'd   some  woodman's   cottage 
nigh. 

Something  that  show'd  of  life,  though  low  and  mean  ; 

Glad  sight,  its  curling  wreath  of  smoke  to  spy. 

Glad  sound,  its  cock's  blithe  carol  would  have  been. 
Or    children    whooping    wild    beneath    the   willows 

green. 
z         10* 
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Such  are  the  scenes,  where  savage  grandeur  wakes 
An  awful  thrill  that  softens  into  sighs ; 
Such  feelings  rouse  them  by  dim  Rannoch's  lakes, 
In  dark  Glencoe  such  gloomy  raptures  rise: 
Or  farther,  where,  beneath  the  northern  skies, 
Chides  wild  Loch-Eribol  his  caverns  hoar — 
But,  be  the  minstrel  judge,  they  yield  the  prize 
Of  desert  dignity  to  that  dread  shore, 
That  sees  grim  Coolin  rise,  and  hears  Coriskin  roar. 

11. 
Through  such  wild  scenes  the  champion  pass'd. 
When  bold  halloo  and  bugle-blast 
Upon  the  breeze  came  loud  and  fast 
"There,"  said  the  Bruce,  "rung  Edward's  homl 
What  can  have  caused  such  brief  return? 
And  see,  brave  Ronald, — see  him  dart 
O'er  stock  and  stone  like  hunted  hart» 
Precipitate,  as  is  the  use, 
Id  war  or  sport,  of  Edward  Bruce. 
—  He  marks  us,  and  his  eager  cry 
Will  tell  his  news  ere  he  be  nigh." 

III. 
Loud  Edward  shouts,  "What  make  yc  here, 
Warring  upon  the  mountain  deer. 

When  Scotland  wants  her  King? 
A  bark  from  Lennox  cross'd  our  track, 
With  her  in  speed  I  hurried  back. 

These  joyful  news  to  bring  — 
The  Stuart  stirs  in  Teviotdale, 
And  Douglas  wakes  his  native  vale; 
Thy  storm-toss'd  fleet  hath  won  its  way 
With  little  loss  to  Brodick-Bay, 
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And  LennoXt  mth  a  gallant  band. 

Waits  but  thy  coming  and  command 

To  waft  them  o*er  to  Carrick  Btrand. 

There  are  blithe  news!  —  but  mark  the  cksel 

Edward,  the  deadliest  of  our  foes. 

As  with  his  host  he  northward  pass'd. 

Hath  on  the  Borders  breathed  his  last** 

IV. 

Still  stood  the  Bruce — his  steady  cheek 
Was  little  wont  his  joy  to  speak. 

But  then  his  colour  rose: 
"Now,  Scotland!  shortly  shalt  thou  see, 
With  God's  high  will,  thy  children  free» 

And  vengeance  on  thy  foes! 
Yet  to  no  sense  of  selfish  wrongs, 
Bear  witness  with  me,  Heaven,  belongs 

My  joy  o'er  Edward's  bier;* 

'The  generosity  which  does  justice  to  the  character  of  an 
enemy,  often  marks  Bruce's  sentiments,  as  recorded  by  the  fiutb- 
fhl  Barbour.  He  seldom  mentions  a  fallen  enemy  without  prais- 
ing such  good  qualities  as  he  might  possess.  I  shall  only  take 
one  instance.  Shortly  after  Bruce  landed  in  Carrick,  in  1906, 
Sir  Ingram  Bell,  the  English  governor  of  Ayr,  engaged  a  wealthy 
yeoman,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  follower  of  Bruce,  to  undertake 
the  task  of  assassinating  him.  The  King  learned  this  treachery, 
as  he  is  said  to  have  done  other  secrets  of  the  enemy,  by  means 
of  a  female  with  whom  he  had  an  iutrigue.  Shortly  after  he 
was  possessed  of  this  information,  Bruce,  resorting  to  a  small 
thicket  at  a  distance  from  his  men,  with  only  a  single  page  to 
attend  him,  met  the  traitor,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  sons. 
They  approached  him  with  their  wonted  familiarity,  but  Bruce, 
taking  his  page's  bow  and  arrow,  commanded  them  to  keep  at  a 
distance.  As  they  still  pressed  forward  with  professions  of  zeal 
fiv  his  person  and  service,  he,  after  a  second  wsxrxo^,  ikcA.  tiA 
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I  took  my  knightbori  at  ki»  faotid,  ' 

And  lordsbip  held  of  hiiDy  and  land. 

And  well  may  vouch  it  here, 
Tkaty  bbt  the  story  from  his  pag^ 
Of  Scotland  ram^d  in  his  rage^ 
You  read,  a  monarch  brave  ani  sage, 

And  to  hk  people  dear.** — 
^Let  London's  burghers  nK)um  her  Lord, 
And  Croydon  monks  his  praise  record,** 

The  eager  Edward  said; 
"Eternal  as  his  own,  my  hate 
Surmounts  the  bounds  of  mortal  fate. 

And  dies  not  with  the  dead! 
Such  hate  was  his  on  Sol  way  *s  strand, 
When  vengeance  clenchM  his  palsied  hand, 
That  pointed  yet  to  Scott^and^is  land,* 

As  his  fast  accents  pray'd 

fiither  with  the  arrow ;  and  being  assaulted  successively  by  the 
two  sons^  dBspatched  first  one,  who  was  armed  with  an  axe,  then 
w  the  other  charged  hira  with  a  spear,  avoided  the  thrust,  gtruck 
1^  head  from  the  spear,  and  cleft  the  skull  of  the  aflwismn  with 
a  blow  of  his  two-handed  sword. 

'*Ha  riMhtd  down  of  bkwd  all  red. 

And  when  the  king  saw  they  were  deod» 

All  three  lying,  he  wiped  his  brand. 

With  that  his  boy  came  fast  running. 

And  said.  'Our  lord  might  lowyt*  be,  *  iandfd. 

That  granted  you  might  and  powestet  i  Power, 

To  fell  the  felony  and  the  pride, 

Of  three  in  so  little  tidet' 

The  king  said, '  So  our  lord  roe  see. 

They  have  been  worthy  men  all  tbree» 

Ilad  they  not  been  full  of  treason : 

But  that  made  their  oonfa8ion.'"«BAmBOua*i  Brmc$,  b  t.  p  Ifii 

*  [See  Appendix,  Note  N.] 
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Disgrace  tod  cune  upon  his  heir» 
If  he  one  Scottish  bead  should  spare^ 
Till  stretch'd  upon  the  bloodj.  lair 

Each  rebel  corpse  was  laid! 
Such  hate  was  his,  when  his  last  breath 
Renounced  the  peaceful  house  of  death, 
And  bade  his  bones  to  Scotland's  coast 
Be  borne  by  his  remorseless  host. 
As  if  his  dead  and  stony  eye 
Could  still  enjoy  her  misery  1 
Such  hate  was  his — dark,  deadly,  long; 
Mine, — as  enduring,  deep,  and  strong!" — 


"Let  women,  Edward,  war  with  words, 

With  curses  monks,  but  men  with  swords: 

Nor  doubt  of  living  foes,  to  sate 

Deepest  revenge  and  deadliest  hate. 

Nowy  to  the  sea!   behold  the  beach. 

And  see  the  galleys'  pendants  stretch 

Their  fluttering  length  down  favouring  gale! 

Aboard,  aboard!  and  hoist  the  sail. 

Hold  we  our  way  for  Arran  first. 

Where  meet  in  arms  our  friends  dispersed; 

Lennox  the  loyal,  De  la  Haye, 

And  Boyd  the  bold  in  battle  fray. 

I  long  the  hardy  band  to  head. 

And  see  once  more  my  standard  spread.— 

Does  noble  Ronald  share  our  course. 

Or  stay  to  raise  his  island  force?" — 

"Come  weal,  come  woe,  by  Brace's  side," 

Replied  the  Chief,  "  will  Ronald  bide. 

And  since  two  galleys  yonder  ride, 
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Be  mine,  so  please  my  liege,  dinniH*d 
To  wake  to  arms  the  clans  of  Uist, 
And  all  who  hear  the  Minche's  roar. 
On  the  Long  Island's  lonely  shore. 
The  nearer  Isles,  with  slight  delay, 
Ourselves  may  summon  in  our  way; 
And  soon  on  Arran's  shore  shall  meet. 
With  Torquil's  aid,  a  gallant  fleet. 
If  aught  avaib  their  Chieftain's  hest 
Among  the  islesmen  of  the  west" 

VI. 
Thus  was  their  venturous  council  said 
But,  ere  their  sails  the  galleys  spread, 
Coriskin  dark  and  Coolin  high 
Echoed  the  dirge's  doleful  cry. 
Along  that  sable  lake  pass'd  slow, — 
Fit  scene  for  such  a  sight  of  woe, — 
The  sorrowing  islesmen,  as  they  bore 
The  murder'd  Allan  to  the  shore. 
At  every  pause,  with  disnial  shout, 
Their  coronach  of  grief  rung  out. 
And  ever,  when  they  moved  again, 
The  pipes  resumed  their  clamorous  strain, 
And,  with  the  pibroch's  shrilling  wail, 
Mourn'd  the  young  heir  of  Donagaile. 
Round  and  around,  from  cliff  and  cavCf 
His  answer  stern  old  Coolin  gave. 
Till  high  upon  his  misty  side 
Languished  the  mournful  notes,  and  died. 
For  never  sounds,  by  mortal  made, 
Attain'd  his  high  and  haggard  bead. 
That  echoes  but  the  tempest's  moapy  i, 

Or  the  deep  thunder's  rending  %roan. 
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VII. 

Merrily«  merrily  bounik  the  bark, 

She  bounds  before  the  gale. 
The  mountain  breeze  from  Ben-na-darob 

Is  joyous  in  her  sail! 
With  fluttering  sound  like  laughter  hoarw 

The  cords  and  canvas  strain, 
The  waves,  divided  by  her  force. 
In  rippling  eddies  chased  her  course, 

As  if  they  laugh'd  again. 
Not  down  the  breeze  more  blithely  blew, 
Skimming  the  wave,  the  light  sea-mew. 

Than  the  gay  galley  bore 
Her  course  upon  that  favourii^  wind. 
And  Coolin's  crest  has  sunk  behind. 

And  Slapio's  cavern'd  shore. 
'Twas  then  that  warlike  s^nals  wake 
Dunscaith's  dark  towers  and  Eisord's  lake. 
And  soon,  from  Cavilgarrigh's  head. 
Thick  wreaths  of  eddying  smoke  were  spread; 
A  summons  these  of  war  and  wrath 
To  the  brave  clans  of  Sleat  and  Strath, 

Afid,  ready  at  the  sight, 
Each  warrior  to  his  weapons  sprung. 
And  targe  upon  his  shoulder  flung. 

Impatient  for  the  flght 
Mac-Kinnon's  chief,  in  warfare  grey. 
Had  charge  to  muster  their  array, 
And  guide  their  barks  to  Brodick-Bay. 

VIII. 
fiignal  of  Ronald's  high  command, 
A  beacon  gleam'd  o'er  sea  and  land, 
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From  Canna's  tower,  that*  Bteep  and  grey* 
Like  falcon-nest  o'erbangs  the  bay.^ 
Seek  not  the  giddy  crag  to  cliinb« 
To  view  the  turret  scathed  by  time; 
It  is  a  task  of  doubt  and  fear 
To  aught  but  goat  or  mountain-deer. 
But  rest  thee  on  the  silver  be^chy 
And  let  the  aged  hercbman  teach 

His  tale  of  former  day; 
His  cur*s  wild  clamour  he  shall  chide. 
And  for  thy  seat  by  ocean's  side. 

His  varied  plaid  display; 
Then  tell,  how  with  their  Chieftain  came. 
In  ancient  times,  a  foreign  dame 
To  yonder  turret  grey. 
Stern  was  her  Lord's  suspicious  mind. 
Who  in  80  rude  a  jail  confined 

So  soft  and  fair  a  thrall! 
And  oft  when  moon  on  ocean  slept. 
That  lovely  lady  sate  and  wept 

Upon  the  castle- wall, 
And  turn'd  her  eye  to  southern  climes. 
And  thought  perchance  of  happier  times, 

'  The  little  island  of  Canna,  or  Cannay,  adjoins  to  tfaote  of  Rom 
and  Muick,  with  which  it  forms  one  parish.  In  a  pretty  bay 
opening  towards  the  east,  there  is  a  lofty  and  slender  rock  de- 
tached from  the  shore.  Upon  the  summit  are  the  ruins  of  a  very 
Eonall  tower,  scarcely  accessible  by  a  steep  and  precipitous  path. 
Here  it  is  said  one  of  the  kings,  or  Lords  of  the  Isles,  ooafiiied  a 
beautiful  lady,  of  whom  he  was  jealous.  The  ruins  are  of  coone 
haunted  by  her  re&itless  spirit,  and  many  romantic  stories  are  told 
by  the  aged  people  of  the  island  concerning  her  fate  in  lift^  tnd 
ner  appearances  lAer  defttfa.  ...    ; 
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And  touch'd  her  hte  Irf  fit%  and  wDg 
Wild  ditties  in  her  native  tongue. 
And  still,  when  en  the  cliff  and  bay 
Placid  and!  pale  the  moonbeams  piay^ 

And  every  breeze  is  mute, 
Upon  the  lone  Hebridean'»  ear, 
Steals  a  strange  pleasure  mix'd  with  fear, 
While  ih>ra  that  cliff  he  seemsr  to  hear 

The  murmur  of  a  lute, 
And  sounds,  as  of  a  captive  lone. 
That  mourns  her  woes  in  tongue  unknown. — 
Strange  is  the  tale — but  all  too  long 
Already  hath  it  staid  the  song — 

Yet  who  may  pass  them  by. 
That  crag  and  tower  in  ruins  grey, 
Nor  to  their  hapless  tenant  pay 

The  tribute  of  a  s%h ! 

IX. 
Merrily,  merrfiy  bomds  the  hark 

O'er  the  broad  ocean  driven. 
Her  path  by  Renin's  mountains  dark 

The  steersman's  hand  bath  given. 
And  Ronin's  noountains  dark  have  sent 

Thinr  huQt^rs  to  the  shore,^ 

*■    •      ■  ■  ■!       ■  I  I  1  I  ■■■■■»■  If 

*  Bonia  (popularly  qbIM  Ram«  a  name  which  a  poet  may  \» 
priooed  te  aYoidiB|^  if  possible)  iq  a  very  rough  and  mouotaiiH 
eas  idaa^  adjacent  to  tboee  of  £igg  and  Cannay .  There  is  alnwft 
ip  arable  giound  upon  it,  so  that,  except  in  the  plenty  of  the  deer, 
Whicb  of  course  are  now  nearly  extirpated,  it  9till  deserves  tb0 
jesBfiptioD  bestowed  by  the  archdean  of  the  Isles.  *'  Roain,  sijt- 
tsea  myle  porth^wast  from  the  ile  of  Coll,  lyes  ane  ile  callit  Bcmin 
lie,  of  sixteen  myle  long,  and  six  in  bredthe  in  ths  nunrnvirtn 
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And  each  bis  ashen  bow  unbent, 
And  gave  his  pastime  o'er. 
And  at  the  Island  Lord's  command^ 
For  hunting  spear  took  warrior's  bran* 
On  Scooreigg  next  a  warning  light 
Summon'd  her  warriors  to  the  fight; 
A  numerous  race,  ere  stern  Macleod 
O'er  their  bleak  shores  in  vengeance  strode** 
When  all  in  vain  the  ocean-cave 
Its  refuge  to  his  victims  gave. 
The  Chief,  relentless  in  his  wratli. 
With  blazing  heath  blockades  the  path; 
In  dense  and  stifling  volumes  roU'd, 
The  vapour  fiU'd  the  cavern'd  hold  I 
The  warrior-threat,  the  infant's  plain. 
The  mother's  screams,  were  heard  ia.yain;:   . 
The  vengeful  Chief  maintains  his  firesi 
Till  in  the  vault  a  tribe  expires! 
The  bones  which  strew  that  cavern's  gloom. 
Too  well  attest  their  dismal  dooo). 

X. 
Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark' 

On  a  breeze  from  the  northward  free, 

ane  forest  of  heigh  mountains,  and  abundance  of  little  deir  in  it. 
quhilk  deir  will  never  be  slane  dounewith,  but  the  principal  sait- 
tis  man  be  in  the  height  of  the  hill,  because  the  deir  will  be  callit 
npwart  ay  be  the  tainchell,  or  without  tynchel  they  will  pui 
npwart  perforce.  In  this  ile  will  be  gotten  about  Britane  als 
many  wild  nests  upon  the  plane  mure  as  men  pleasis  to  gtdd0r« 
and  yet  by  resson  the  fowls  hes  few  to  start  them  except  deir. 
This  ile  lyes  from  the  west  to  the  eist  in  lenth,  and  pertains  to 
M'Kenabrey  of  Colla.  Many  solan  geese  are  in  this  ile.^^ 
MoiiRO*8  De^criptitm  of  the  Wettem  Met,  p.  16. 
'  [See  Appendix,  Note  O.^  *  \.^^  ^w»AaL,  Koite  l.] 
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So  shoots  through  the  moraing  sky  the  lark. 
Or  the  swan  through  the  summer  sea. 

The  shores  of  Mull  on  the  eastward  lay, 

And  Ulva  dark  and  Colonsay, 

And  all  the  group  of  islets  gay 

That  guard  famed  Stafia  round. 

Then  all  unknown  its  columns  rose, 

Where  dark  and  undisturb'd  repose 
The  cormorant  had  found, 

And  the  shy  seal  had  quiet  home. 

And  welter'd  in  that  wondrous  dome, 

Where,  as  to  shame  the  temples  deck'd 

By  skill  of  earthly  architect, 

Nature  herself,  it  seem'd,  would  raise 

A  Minster  to  her  Maker's  praise!' 

'  It  would  be  unpardonable  to  detain  the  reader  upon  a  wcnider 
BO  often  described,  and  yet  so  incapable  of  being  understood  by 
description.  This  palace  of  Neptune  is  even  grander  upon  a 
second  than  the  first  view.  The  stupendous  columns  which  form 
the  sides  of  the  cave,  the  depth  and  strength  of  the  tide  which 
rolls  its  deep  and  heavy  swell  up  to  the  extremity  of  the  vault 
—  the  variety  of  tints  formed  by  white,  crimson,  and  yellow 
stalactites,  or  petrifactions,  which  occupy  the  vacancies  between 
the  base  of  the  broken  pillars  which  form  the  roof,  and  intersect 
them  with  a  rich,  curious,  and  variegated  chasing,  occupying 
each  interstice — the  corresponding  variety  below  water,  where 
the  ocean  rolls  over  a  dark-red  or  violet-coloured  rock,  from 
which,  as  from  a  base,  the  basaltic  columns  arise  —  the  tremen- 
dous noise  of  the  swelling  tide,  mingling  with  the  deep-toned 
echoes  of  the  vault, — are  circumstances  elsewhere  unparalleled. 

Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than  the  varied  appearance 
of  the  little  archipelago  of  islets,  of  which  Sufia  is  the  most 
remarkable.  This  group,  called  in  Gaelic  Treshamish,  affords 
a  thousand  varied  views  to  the  voyager,  as  they  appear  in  differ- 
ent positions  with  reference  to  his  course.  The  variety  of  their 
rimpe  contributes  much  to  the  beauty  of  these  eflfects. 
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Not  for  a  meaner  use  ascend 

Her  columns,  or  her  arches  %end; 

Nor  of  a  theme  less  solemn  ^ells 

That  mighty  surge  that  ebbs  and  swelby 

And  still,  between  eacli  awful  pause. 

From  the  high  vault  an  answer  draw% 

In  varied  tone  prolonged  and  tiigh, 

That  mocks  the  organ's  melody. 

Nor  doth  its  entrance  front  in  vain 

To  old  lona's  holy  fane, 

That  Nature's  voice  might  seem  to  say, 

*'  Well  ^hast  thou  done,  frail  Child  of  clay ! 

Thy  humble  powers  that  stately  shrine 

Task'd  high  and  hard — but  witness  mine!'' 

XL 
Merrily,  merrily  goes  the  bark. 

Before  the  gale  she  bounds; 
So  darts  the  dolphin  from  the  shark. 

Or  the  deer  before  the  hounds. 
They  left  Loch-Tua  on  their  lee. 
And  they  waken'd  the  men  of  the  wild  Tiree» 

And  the  Chief  of  the  sandy  Coll; 
They  paused  not  at  Columba's  isle, 
Though  peaPd  the  bells  from  the  holy  pile 

With  long  and  measured  toll;' 

1  [«( We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  isknd,  which  « 
ooce  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence  oava 
clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of  knowledj 
and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind  from  all  ki 
emotion  would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  woi 
be  foolish,  if  it  were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  firom  I 
.  pow^  of  our  senses ;  whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  I 
fhture  Dredominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  djgn 
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No  time  for  matin  or  for  mass. 

And  the  sounds  of  the  holy  summons  pass 

Away  in  the  billows*  roll. 
Lochbuie's  fierce  and  warlike  Lord 
Their  signal  siiw,  and  grasp'd  his  sword 
And  verdant  Hay  call'd  her  host, 
And  the  clans  of  Jura's  Tugged  coiist 

Lord  R6na:ld'8  call  obey, 
And  Scarba's  isle,  whose  tortured  shore 
Still  rings  to  Corrievreken's  roar, 

And  lonely  Colonsay ; 
— Scenes  sung  by  him  who  sings  no  tnore  I 
His  bright  and  brief  career  is  o'er, 

And  mute  his  tuneful  strains ; 
Quench'd  is  his  lamp  of  varied  lore, 
That  loved  the  light  of  song  to  pour 
A  distant  and  a  deadly  shore 

Has  Leyden's  cold  remains!^ 


of  thinking  beings.  Far  from  me  and  from  my  friends  be  such 
frigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved 
over  any  ground  whicli  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery, 
or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriotism 
would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety 
would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona." — Johnsoic.] 
"The  ballad,  entitled  "Macphail  of  Colonsay,  and  the  !Mer- 
maid  of  Conrievrekin,"  [See  Border  Minstrelsy,  vol.  iv.  p.  285,] 
was  composed  by  John  Leyden,  from  a  tradition  which  he  found 
while  making  a  tour  through  the  Hebrides  about  1801,  soon 
before  his  fatal  departure  for  India,  where,  after  havmg  made 
&rthcr  progress  in  Oriental  literature  than  any  man  of  letters 
wIk)  had  embraced  those  studies,  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  for 
knowledge,  in  the  island  of  Java,  immediately  after  the  landing 
of  our  forces  near  Batavia,  in  August,  1811. 
aa       11  * 
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XIL 
Ever  the  breeze  blows  merrily, 
But  the  galley  ploughs  no  more  the  sea. 
Lest,  rounding  wild  Cantire,  they  meet 
The  southern  foeman's  watchful  fleet. 

They  held  unwonted  way ;  — 
Up  Tarbat's  western  lake  they  bore. 
Then  dragg'd  their  bark  the  isthmus  o'er/ 
As  far  as  Kilmaconners  shore, 

Upon  the  eastern  bay. 
It  was  a  wondrous  sight  to  see 
Topmast  and  pennon  glitter  free, 
High  raised  above  the  greenwood  tree. 
As  on  dry  land  the  galley  moves, 
By  cliff  and  copse  and  alder  groves. 
Deep  import  from  that  selcouth  sign. 
Did  many  a  mountain  Seer  divine. 
For  ancient  legends  told  the  Gael, 
That  when  a  royal  bark  should  sail 

O'er  Kilmaconnel  moss. 
Old  Albyn  should  in  fight  prevail, 
And  every  foe  should  faint  and  quail 

Before  her  silver  Cross. 

XIII. 
Now  launched  once  more,  the  inland  sea 
They  furrow  with  fair  augury, 

And  steer  for  Arran's  isle ; 
The  sun,  ere  yet  he  sunk  behind 
Ben-Ghoil,  "  the  Mountain  of  the  Wind, 
Gave  his  grim  peaks  a  greeting  kind, 

And  bade  Loch  Ranza  smile.' 


■  [See  Appendix,  Note  P.] 

'Loch  RanxA  is  a  beautiful  Wy,  oxv  \)[ie  xkox^^rci  ^sSoEnoDj 


/ 
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I  Thither  their  destined  course  they  drew; 

It  seem'd  the  isle  her  monarch  knew. 
So  brilliant  was  the  landward  view, 

The  ocean  so  serene; 
Each  puny  wave  in  diamonds  roH'd 
O'er  the  calm  deep,  where  hues  of  gold 

With  azure  strove  and  green. 
The  hill,  the  vale,  the  tree,  the  tower, 
Glow'd  with  the  tints  of  evening's  hour. 

The  beach  was  silver  sheen. 
The  wind  breathed  soft  as  lover's  sigh. 
And,  oft  renew'd,  seem'd  oft  to  die. 
With  breathless  pause  between. 
;  0  who,  with  speech  of  war  and  woes, 

I  Would  wish  to  break  the  soft  repose 

I  Of  such  enchanting  scene ! 

XIV. 
Is  it  of  war  Lord  Ronald  speaks? 
The  blush  that  dyes  his  manly  cheeks. 
The  timid  look,  and  downcast  eye. 
And  faltering  voice  the  theme  deny. 

Arran,  opening  towards  East  Tarbat  Loch.  It  is  well  de8cribe< 
by  Pennant : — "  The  approach  was  magnificent ;  a  fine  bay  ii 
firont,  about  a  mile  deep,  having  a  ruined  castle  near  the  lowe: 
end,  on  a  low  far  projecting  neck  of  land,  that  forms  another  bar 
hour,  with  a  narrow  passage ;  but  within  has  tliree  fathom  d 
water,  even  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Beyond  is  a  little  plain  waterec 
by  a  stream,  and  inhabited  by  the  people  of  a  small  village.  Thi 
whole  is  environed  with  a  theatre  of  mountains;  and  in  th< 
background  the  serrated  crags  of  Grianan-Athol  soar  above."— 
Pennant's  Tour  to  the  Western  hies,  p.  191-2.  Ben-Ghaoil 
'*  the  mountain  of  the  winds,"  is  generally  known  by  its  English 
and  less  poetical  name,  of  Coalfield. 
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And  good  King  Robert's  brow  expressed. 
He  ponder'd  o'er  some  high  request. 

As  doubtful  to  approve; 
Yet  in  his  eye  and  lip  the  while. 
Dwelt  the  half-pitying  glance  and  spul." 
Which  manhood's  graver  mood  beguile. 
When  lovers  talk  of  love. 

Anxious  his  suit  Lord  Ronald  pled; 

— "And  for  my  bride  betroth'd,**  he  said, 

"  My  Liege  has  heard  the  rumour  spread 

Of  Edith  from.  Artornish  fled. 

Too  hard  her  fate — I  claim  no  right 

To  blame  \\ex  for  her  hasty  flight; 

Be  joy  and  happiness  her  lot!  — 

But  she  hath  fled  the  b^idal-l^not, 

And  Lorn  recall'd  hii^  pronused  pUght« 

In  the  assembled  chieftains'  sight — 
When,  to  fulfil  our  fathers'  band, 
I  proffer'd  all  I  could-r^my  taud-p— 

I  was  repulsed  with  scorn ; 
Mine  honour  I  should  ill  assert, 
And  worse  the  feelings  of  my  hearts 
If  I  should  play  a  suitor's  part 
Again,  to  pleasure  Lorn."-— 

XV. 

"  Young  Lord,"  the  Royal  Bruce  replied, 
"  That  question  must  the  Church  decide ; 
Yet  seems  it  hard,  since  rumoiirs  state 
Edith  takes  Cliflbrd  for  her  mate, 
The  very  tie,  which  she  hath  broke. 
To  thee  should  still  be  binding  yoke. 
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But,  for  my  sister  Isabel — 
The  mood  of  woman  who  can  tell  ? 
I  guess  the  Champion  of  the  Rock, 
Victorious  in  the  tourney  shock, 
That  knight  unknown,  to  whom  the  prize 
She  dealt, —  had  favour  in  her  eyes; 
But  since  our  brother  Nigel's  fate. 
Our  ruin*d  house  and  hapless  state, 
From  worldly  joy  and  hope  estranged. 
Much  is  the  hapless  mourner  changed. 
Perchance,"  here  smiled  the  noble  King, 
"This  tale  may  other  musings  bring. 
Soon  shall  we  know — yon  mountains  hide 
The  little  convent  of  Saint  Bride ; 
There,  sent  by  Edward,  she  must  stay. 
Till  fate  shall  give  more  prosperous  day; 
And  thither  will  I  bear  thy  suit, 
Nor  will  thine  advocate  be  mute." 

XVl. 
As  thus  they  talkM  in  earnest  mood, 
That  speechless  boy  beside  them  stood. 
He  stoop'd  his  head  against  the  mast, 
And  bitter  sobs  came  thick  and  fast, 
A  grief  that  would  not  be  repress'd, 
But  seem'd  to  burst  his  youthful  breast 
His  hands,  against  his  forehead  held. 
As  if  by  force  his  tears  repell'd, 
But  through  his  fingers,  long  and  slight. 
Fast  triird  the  drops  of  crystal  bright 
Edward,  who  walk'd  the  deck  apart, 
First  spied  this  conflict  of  the  heart. 
Thoughtless  as  brave,  with  bluntnea  kind 
He  sought  to  cheer  the  sorrower's  mmd; 
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By  force  the  slender  haDd  he  drew 

From  those  poor  eyes  that  stream'd  with  dfiw? 

As  in  his  hold  the  stripling  strove, — 

('Twas  a  rough  grasp,  though  meapt  ip  love,) 

Away  his  tears  the  warrior  swept 

And  hade  shame  on  him  that  he  wept 

'^I  would  to  heaven,  thy  helpless  topgue 

Could  tell  me  who  hath  wrought  thee  wrt>qg| 

For,  were  he  of  our  crew  the  best^ 

The  insult  went  not  unr^dress'd. 

Come,  cheer  thee;   thou  art  now  of  age 

To  be  a  warrior's  gallant  page; 

Thou  shall  be  mine!  —  a  palfrey  fair 

O'er  hill  and  holt  my  boy  sh^Il  be^r. 

To  hold  my  bow  in  hunting  grove, 

Or  speed  on  errand  to  my  love; 

For  well  I  wot  thou  wilt  not  tell 

The  temple  where  my  wishes  dwell.** 

XVIL 

Bruce  i»terpo8ed, — "Gay  Edward,  ms 

This  is  no  youth  to  hold  thy  bow. 

To  fill  thy  goblet,  or  to  bear 

Thy  message  light  to  lighter  fair. 

Thou  art  a  patron  all  too  wild 

And  thoughtlcHs,  for  this  orphan  child. 

See'st  thou  not  how  apart  he  steals. 

Keeps  lonely  couch,  and  lonely  meab? 

Fitter  by  far  in  yon  calm  cell 

To  tend  our  sister  Isabel, 

With  father  Augustin  to  share 

The  pcacefw!  chwiige  of  convent  prayer. 
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Than  wander  wfld  adventures  through, 
With  8uc^  a  reckless  guide  as  you." — 
'^Thanks,  brother!''   Edward  answer'd  gay^ 
''For  the  high  laud  thy  words  convey! 
But  we  may  learn,  some  future  day, 
If  thou  or  I  can  this  poor  boy 
Protect  the  best,  or  best  employ. 
Meanwhile,  our  vessel  nears  the  strand; 
launch  we  the  boat,  and  seek  the  land." 

XVIIL 
To  land  King  Robert  lightly  sprung, 
And  thrice  aloud  his  bugle  rung 
With  note  prolong'd  and  varied  strain. 
Till  bold  Ben-ghoil   replied  again. 
Good  Douglas  then,  and  De  la  Haye, 
Had  in  a  glen  a  hart  at  bay, 
And  Lennox  cheer'd  the  laggard  hoifnd9. 
When  waked  that  horn  the  greenwood  bounds. 
"It  is  the  foe!"  cried  Boyd,  who  came 
In  breathless  haste  with  eye  on  flame^-r- 
"It  is  the  foe! — Each  valiant  lord 
Fling  by  his  bow,  and  grasp  his  sword!" — 
''Not  so,"  replied  the  good  Lord  James* 
''That  blast  no  English  bugle  claims. 
Oft  have  I  heard  it  fire  the  fight, 
Cheer  the  pursuit,  or  stop  the  flight 
Dead  were  my  heart,  and  deaf  mine  ear^ 
If  Bruce  should  call,  iior  Douglas  bear  I 
Each  to  Loch  Ranza's  margin  spring; 
That  blast  was  winded  by  the  King  I ''^ 

^Tlie  pssnge  in  Bariioor,  describing  tlie  landing  of  Bmce^ md 
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XIX. 
Fast  to  their  mates  the  tidings  spread. 
And  fast  to  shore  the  warriors  sped. 

his  beingf  recognised  by  Douglas  and  those  of  his  fblloweri  who 
had  preceded  hitn,  by  the  sound  of  his  horn,  is  in  the  ori^ai 
singularly  simple  and  affecting. —  The  king  arrived  in  Arran  with 
thirty-three  small  row-boats.  Pie  interrogated  a  female  if  there 
had  arrived  any  warlike  men  of  late  in  that  conntry.  •*  Sorely, 
sir,"  she  replied,  "  I  can  tell  you  of  many  who  lately  came  hither, 
discomfited  the  English  governor,  and  blockaded  his  castle  of 
Brodick.  They  maintain  themselves  in  a  wood  at  no  great  dis- 
tance." The  king,  truly  conceiving  that  this  must  be  IkiHglas 
and  his  followers,  who  had  lately  set  forth  to  try  their  finrtime  in 
Arran,  desired  the  woman  to  conduct  him  to  the  wood.  She 
obeyed. 

**  The  king  then  hiew  his  bora  on  high ; 
And  girt  his  men  that  were  him  by. 
Hold  them  still,  and  all  privy: 
And  syne  tgain  his  horne  blew  he. 
James  of  Dowglas  heard  him  blow. 
And  at  the  last  alune  gan  know. 
And  said,  *  Soo^ly  3ron  is  the  king ; 
I  know  long  while  since  his  blowing.* 
The  third  time  therewithall  he  blew. 
And  then  Sir  Robert  Boid  it  knew; 
And  said,  *  Yon  is  the  king,  but  dread. 
Go  we  forth  ttll  him,  better  speed.' 
Then  went  they  till  the  king  in  hye. 
And  him  inclined  courteously. 
And  blithly  welcomed  the  kbig, 
And  was  joyful  of  their  meeting, 
And  kissed  them;  and  speared*  syne  *Adud. 

How  they  had  fared  in  hunting? 

And  they  him  told  all,  but  losing :  t  f  WUkmd  igh^' 

Syne  laud  they  God  of  their  meeting. 
Syne  with  the  king  till  his  harbourye* 
Wont  both  joyfu'  and  jolly." 
bin..  BAEBOua't  Brwce,  Book  T.  p.  11^  U^ 
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Bursting  feqqi  glen  and  greenwood  trec« 

High  waked  their  loyal  jubilee! 

Around  the  royal  Bruce  tliey  crowd. 

And  clasp'd  his  hands,  and  wept  aloud 

Veterans  of  early  fields  were  there, 

Whose  helmets  pressM  their  hoary  hair, 

Whose  swords  and  axes  bore  a  stain 

From  life-blood  of  the  red-hair'd  Dan^ ; 

And  ooys,  whose  hands  scarce  brook'd  to  Mfie^d 

The  heavy  sword  or  bossy  shield. 

Men  too  were  there,  that  boi^e  the  scars 

lonpreas'd  in  Albyn's  woful  wars,. 

At  Falkirk's  fierce  and  fatal  fight, 

Teyndrum's  dread  rout  and  Methvei^'s  fl^bt^j^ 

The  might  of  Douglas  there  was  seen, 

There  Lennox  with  bis  graceful  mien; 

Kirkpatricky  Qosebum's  dreaded  Knight; 

The  Lindsay,  fiery,  fierce,  and  light; 

The  Heir  of  murder'd  De  la  Haye, 

And  Boyd  the  grave,  and  Seton  gay. 

Around  their  King  regaip'd  they  pre^s'd]^ 

Wept,  shouted,  clasp'd  him  to  their  bre^ 

And  y4H|ing  a^iid  o|d,  and  sef  f  and  )ord, 

And  h^  wbp  ne'er  unsheathed  a  sj^^ord. 

And  he  i^  many  ^  peril  tried, 

Alike  resolved  the  brifnt  tp  bide^ 

And  live  or  die  by  Bruce's  side! 

XX. 

Oh,  War!  thou  hast  thy  fierce  delight. 
Thy  gleaiQS  of  joy,  intensely  bright! 
Such  gleams,  as  from  thy  poiish'd  shield 
^ly  d^zzlii^  o'er  the  battle-field! 
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Such  transports  wake,  severe  and  high. 
Amid  the  pealing  conquest-cry; 
Scarce  less,  when,  after  battle  lost. 
Muster  the  remnants  of  a  host, 
And  as  each  comrade's  name  they  tcH, 
Who  in  the  well-fought  conflict  fell, 
Knitting  stern  brow  o'er  flashing  eye, 
Vow  to  avenge  them  or  to  die!  — 
Warriors!  —  and  where  are  warriors  found 
If  not  on  martial  Britain's  ground? 
And  who,  when  waked  with  note  of  fire^ 
Love  more  than  they  the  British  lyre?  — 
Know  ye  not,  —  hearts  to  honour  dear! 
That  joy,  deep-thrilling,  stern,  severe, 
At  which  the  heart-strings  vibrate  higb» 
And  wake  the  fountains  of  the  eye?* 
And  blame  ye,  then,  the  Bruce,  if  trace 
Of  tear  is  on  his  manly  face, 
When,  scanty  relics  of  the  train 
That  hail'd  at  Scone  his  early  reign. 
This  patriot  band  around  him  hung. 
And  to  his  knees  and  bosom  clung?  — 
Blame  ye  the  Bruce?  —  his  brother  blamed. 
But  shared  the  weakness,  while  ashamed. 
With  haughty  laugh  his  head  he  turn'd, 
And  dash'd  away  the  tear  he  scorn'd," 

*[''Oura  are  the  tears,  though  few,  sincerely  shed, 
When  Ocean  shrouds  and  sepulchres  our  dead. 
For  us,  even  banquets  fond  regret  supply 
In  the  red  cup  that  crowns  our  memory: 
And  the  brief  epitaph  in  danger's  day. 
When  those  who  win  at  length  divide  the  prey. 
And  oty,  Remembrance  saddening  o*er  each  brow. 
How  had  the  brave  who  fell  exuited  now.'*' 

BfRON'S  CoTMir.I 

'The  kindf  and  yet  fiery  cViatucleT  d(  YA^mx^^roMi^k  weL 
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XXL 
Tis  moroiDg,  and  the  G>Dvent  bell 
Long  time  had  ceased  its  matin  knell 

Within  thy  walls.  Saint  Bride  1 
An  aged  Sister  sought  the  cell 
Assigned  to  Lady  Isabel, 

And  hurriedly  she  cried, 
^  Haste,  gentle  Lady,  haste  —  there  waits 
A  noble  stranger  at  the  gates; 
Saint  Bride-s  poor  votVess  ne'er  has  seen 
A  Knight  of  such  a  princely  mien ; 

painted  by  Barbour,  in  the  account  of  his  behaviour  after  the  battle 
of  Bannockbum.  Sir  Walter  Ross,  one  of  the  very  fbw  Boottiah 
Dobles  who  fell  in  that  battle,  was  so  dearly  beloved  by  Edwiurd, 
that  he  wished  the  victory  had  been  lost,  so  Ross  had  lived. 

**  Out-taken  him,  men  has  not  seen 
Where  he  for  any  men  made  moaning.' 

And  here  the  venerable  Archdeacon  intimates  a  piece  of  scandal 
Sir  £dward  Bruce,  it  seems,  loved  Rosses  sister,  par  amours^  to 
the  neglect  of  his  own  lady,  sister  to  David  de  Slrathbogie,  Earl 
of  Athole.  This  criminal  passion  had  evil  consequeuces ;  for,  in 
resentment  of  the  affront  done  to  liis  sister,  Athole  attacked  the 
guard  which  Bruce  had  left  at  Cambuskenneth,  during  the  battle 
of  Bannockburn,  to  protect  his  magazine  of  provisions,  and  slew 
Sir  William  Keith,  the  commander.  For  which  treason  he  was 
forfeited. 

In  like  maniier,  when  in  a  sally  from  Carrickfergus,  Neil  Fle- 
ming, tind  the  guards  whom  he  commanded,  had  fallen,  after  the 
protracted  resistance  which  saved  the  rest  of  Edward  Brace's 
army,  he  made  such  moan  as  surprised  his  followers : 

**  Sic  moan  he  made  men  had  ferly,*  *  Wonder, 

For  he  was  not  customably 

Wont  for  to  moan  men  any  thing. 

Nor  would  not  hear  men  make  mooning.'* 

Such  are  the  nice  traits  of  character  so  often  lost  in  general  his- 
tory. .     . 


His  errand,  as  he  bade  me  tell. 

Is  with  the  Lady  Isabel." 

The  princdfei  ^ose, —  for  on  her  knee 

Low  bent  she  told  her  rosaiy,= — 

'^Let  him  by  thee  his  purpose  leach; 

I  may  not  give  a  stranger  speech.**-— 

^ Saint  Bride  forefebd,  tliou  royal  Maid!'' 

The  portress  cro^'d  herself,  and  said,-^^ 

''Not  to  be  prioi'ess  might  I 

Debate  te  will,  his  suit  deny.**-^ 

**  Has  earthly  show  th^n,  simple  fi>oI, 

Power  o'er  a  sister  of  thy  rule, 

And  art  thou,  like  the  worldly  train, 

Bubdtied  by  splendours  light  afid  vainf-^ 

XXIL 
''No,  Lady!   in  old  eyes  like  mine, 
Gauds  have  no  glitter,  gems  no  shine; 
Nor  grace  his  rank  attendants  vain. 
One  youthful  page  is  all  his  train. 
It  is  the  form,  the  eye,  the  word. 
The  bearing  of  that  stranger  Lord; 
His  stature,  manly,  bold,  and  tall, 
Built  like  a  castle's  battled  wall, 
Yet  moulded  in  such  just  degrees, 
^Is  giant-strength  seennis  lightsonie  ease. 
Clbke  ais  the  teiidrib  of  the  Vine 
His  locks  upon  his  forehead  twine, 
Jet-black,  save  where  some  touch  of  grey 
Has  ta'en  the  youthful  hue  away. 
Weather  and  war  their  rougher  trace 
Have  lefl  on  that  majestic  face; — 
'fiUt  tis  his  dignity  of  eye ! 
There,  if  a  suppliant,  viovAd  \  {L^^ 
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Secure,  'mid  danger,  wrongs,  and  grief, 

Of  sjrropathy,  redress,  relief — 

That  gbnce,  if  guilty,  would  I  dread 

More  than  the  dbom  that  spoke  me  dead!"— » 

''Enough,  enough,"  the  princess  cried, 

'"Tis  Scotland's  hope,  her  joy,  her  pride! 

To  meaner  front  was  ne'er  assigned 

Such  mastery  o'er  the  common  mind— >• 

Bestow'd  thy  high  designs  to  aid. 

How  long,  O  Heaven!   how  long  delay'dl-*- 

Haste,  Mona,  haste,  to  introduce 

My  darling  brother,  royal  Bruce  1" 

*  xxm. 

They  met  like  friends  who  part  in  pain. 
And  meet  in  doubtful  hope  again. 
But  when  subdued  that  fitful  swell. 
The  Bruce  survey'd  the  humble  cell;-^ 
"And  this  is  thine,  poor  Isabel!  — 
That  pallet-couch,  and  naked  wall. 
For  room  of  state,  and  bed  of  pall; 
For  costly  robes  and  jewels  rare, 
A  string  of  beads  and  zone  of  hair; 
And  for  the  trumpet's  sprightly  call 
To  sport  or  banquet,  grove  or  hall, 
The  bell's  grim  voice  divides  thy  care, 
'Twixt  hours  of  penitence  and  prayer!  — 
O  ill  for  thee,  my  royal  claim 
From  the  First  David's  sainted  name! 
O  woe  for  thee,  that  while  he  sought 
His  right,  thy  brother  feebly  fought!" — 
bb      12* 
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XXIV. 

"Now  lay  these  vain  regrets  aside, 

And  be  the  unshaken  Bruce ! "  she  cried 

**For  niore  I  glory  to  have  shared 

The  woes  thy  venturous  spirit  dared. 

When  raising  first  thy  valiant  band 

In  rescue  of  thy  native  land, 

Than  had  fair  Fortune  set  me  down 

The  partner  of  an  empire's  crown. 

And  grieve  not  that  on  Pleasure's  stream 

No  more  I  drive  in  giddy  dream, 

For  Heaven  the  erring  pilot  knew. 

And  from  the  gulf  the  vessel  drew, 

Tried  me  with  judgments  stem  and  great, 

My  house's  ruin,  thy  defeat, 

Poor  Nigel's  death,  till,  tamed,  I  own. 

My  hopes  are  fixed  on  Heaven  alone; 

Nor  e'er  shall  earthly  prospects  win 

My  heart  to  this  vain  world  of  sin."— 

XXV. 

"Nay,  Isabel,  for  such  stem  choice, 
First  wilt  thou  wait  thy  brother's  voice; 
Then  ponder  if  in  convent  scene 
No  softer  thoughts  might  intervene — 
Say  they  were  of  that  unknown  Knight, 
Victor  in  Woodstock's  tourney-fight — 
Nay,  if  his  name  such  blush  you  owe, 
Victorious  o'er  a  fairer  foe ! " 
Truly  his  penetrating  eye 
Hath  caught  that  blush's  passing  dye^ — 
Like  the  last  beam  of  evening  thrown 
On  a  white  cloud, — just  seen  and  gona 
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SooD  with  calm  cheek  and  steady  eye. 

The  princess  made  composed  reply: — 

'^I  guess  my  brother's  meaning  well; 

For  not  so  silent  is  the  cell, 

But  we  have  heard  the  islesmen  all 

Arm  in  thy  cause  at  Ronald's  call. 

And  mine  eye  proves  that  Knight  unknown 

And  the  brave  Island  Lord  are  one. — 

Had  then  his  suit  been  earlier  made, 

In  his  own  name,  with  thee  to  aid, 

(But  that  his  plighted  faith  forbade,) 

I  know  not But  thy  page  so  near? — 

This  is  no  tale  for  menial's  ear." 

XXVI. 

Still  stood  that  page,  as  far  apart 
As  the  small  cell  would  space  afibrd; 

With  dizzy  eye  and  bursting  heart. 
He  leant  his  weight  on  Bruce's  sword, 

The  monarch's  mantle  too  he  bore. 

And  drew  the  fold  his  visage  o'er. 

"Fear  not  for  him  —  in  murderous  strife,** 

Said  Bruce,  "his  warning  saved  my  life; 

Full  seldom  parts  he  from  my  side, 

And  in  his  silence  I  confide, 

Since  he  can  tell  no  tale  again. 

He  is  a  boy  of  gentle  strain, 

And  I  have  purposed  he  shall  dwell 

In  Augustin  the  chaplain's  cell. 

And  wait  on  thee,  my  Isabel. — 

Mind  not  his  tears;   I've  seen  them  flow 

As  in  the  thaw  dissolves  the  snow. 
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Tis  a  kind  youth,  but  fanciful, 

Unfit  against  the  tide  to  pull. 

And  those  that  with  the  Bruce  would  Mtal, 

Must  learn  to  strive  with  stream  and  gale.-— 

But  forward,  gentle  Isabel  — 

My  answer  for  Lord  Ronald  telL"-^* 

XX  vn. 

•*This  answer  be  to  Ronald  given  — 

The  heart  he  asks  is  fix'd  on  heaven. 

My  love  was  like  a  summer  flower. 

That  withered  in  the  wintry  hour. 

Born  but  of  vanity  and  pride. 

And  with  these  sunny  visions  died. 

If  further  press  his  suit — then  say, 

He  should  his  plighted  troth  obey, 

Troth  plighted  both  with  ring  and  word^ 

And  sworn  on  crucifix  and  sword.— 

Oh,  shame  thee,  Robert!   I  have  seen 

Thou  hast  a  woman's  guardian  been! 

Even  in  extremity's  dread  hour. 

When  press'd  on  thee  the  Southera  power. 

And  safety,  to  all  human  sight, 

Was  only  fiound  in  rapid  flight. 

Thou  hearJ'st  a  wretched  female  plaio 

In  agony  of  travail-pain. 

And  thou  didst  bid  thy  little  band 

Upon  the  instant  turn  and  standi 

And  dare  the  worst  the  foe  might  do. 

Rather  than,  like  a  knight  untrue, 

Leave  to  pursuers  merciless 

A  woman  in  her  last  distress. — ^ 

*  This  incident,  which  illustrates  so  happily  the  chivalroof 


\ 
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And  wilt  tbou  now  deny  thine  aid 
To  an  oppress^  and  injured  maid, 
Even  plead  for  Ronald's  perfidy, 
And  press  his  fickle  faith  on  me?  — 
So  witness  Heaven,  as  true  I  vow, 
Had  I  those  earthly  feelings  now, 
Which  cotdd  my  former  bosom  move 
Ere  taught  to  set  its  hopes  above, 
I'd  spurn  each  proffer  he  could  bring. 
Till  at  my  feet  he  laid  the  ring. 
The  ring  and  spousal  contract  both. 
And  fair  acquittal  of  his  oath, 

geDerosity  of  Bruce's  character,  is  one  of  the  many  simpTe  and 
natural  traits  recorded  by  Barbour.  It  occurred  during  the  expe- 
dition which  Bruce  made  to  Ireland,  tjo  support  the  pretensioos 
of  his  brother  Edward  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  Bruce  wti 
about  to  retreat,  and  his  host  was  arrayed  for  moving. 

**The  king  has  heard  a  woman  cry, 

He  asked  what  that  was  in  hyJ  *  HbuU, 

*  It  is  the  lajrndar,^  sir/  sai  ane,  *  Lnmdf§m, 

•That  her  child-ill'  right  now  has  ta'en:  *  CMd-kti, 

And  most  leave  now  behind  us  here. 

Therefi>re  she  makes  an  evil  cheer.' ^  *■  Stop, 

The  king  said»  *  Certes,^  it  were  pity  •  OnfcU^ 

That  she  in  that  point  left  should  be. 

For  certes  I  trow  there  is  no  man 

That  he  no  will  rae*  a  woman  than;  '  jPdy. 

His  hosts  all  there  arested  he, 

And  gert*  a  tent  soon  stintit*  be^        '  Cauaed.       •  PitaML 

And  gert  her  gang  in  hastily, 

And  other  women  to  be  her  b^. 

While  she  was  delivered  he  bade; 

And  syne  forth  on  his  ways  rade. 

And  how  she  forth  should  carried  be, 

Or  he  forth  fore,*  ordained  he.  '  Mo9td 

This  was  a  fhll  great  conrtesVf 

That  swilk  a  king  and  so  mighty, 

Oart  his  men  dwell  on  this  manner. 

But  ibr  a  pMir  laveiider.*' 

Barbov^'b  Bftice»  Bock  i5i\»  ^H^  41^ 
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By  her  who  brooks  his  perjured  seorOy 
The  ill-requited  Maid  of  Lorn!'' 

XXVIII. 

With  sudden  impulse  forward  sprung 
The  page,  and  on  her  neck  he  hung; 
Then,  recollected  instantly, 
His  head  he  stooped,  and  bent  his  knee» 
Kiss'd  twice  the  hand  of  Isabel, 
Arose,  and  sudden  left  the  ceil. — 
The  princess,  loosen'd  from  his  ho^, 
Blush'd  angry  at  his  bearing  bold; 

But  good  King  Robert  cried, 
-   .^  Chafe  not  —  by  signs  he  speaks  his  mind, 
H^  heard  the  plan  ray  care  design'd. 

Nor  could  his  transports  hide. — 
But,  sister,  now  bethink  thee  well; 
^  No  easy  choice  the  convent  cell ; 
Trust,  I  shall  play  no  tyrant  part. 
Either  to  force  thy  hand  or  heart, 
Oj:  suflfer  that  Lord  Ronald  scorn. 
Or  wrong  for  thee,  the  Maid  of  Lorn. 
But  thiiTk, —  not  long  the  time  has  been. 
That  thou  wert  wont  to  sigh  unseen. 
And  wouldst  the  ditties  best  approve. 
That  told  some  lay  of  hapless  love. 
Now  are  thy  wishes  in  thy  power. 
And  thou  art  bent  on  cloister  bower! 
01  if  our  Edward  knew  the  change. 
How  would  his  busy  satire  range, 
With  many  a  sarcasm  varied  still 
On  woman's  wish,  and  woman- a  wtllJ'*-F*»    .. 
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ZXIX. 

^Brother,  I  well  believe,"  she  said, 

"Even  so  would  Edward's  part  be  play'd 

Kindly  in  heart,  in  word  severe, 

A  foe  to  thought,  and  grief,  and  fear, 

He  holds  his  humour  uncontrolled; 

But  thou  art  of  another  mould. 

Say  then  to  Ronald,  as  I  say, 

Unless  before  my  feet  he  lay 

The  ring  which  bound  the  faith  he  swore, 

By  Edith  freely  yielded  o'er. 

He  moves  his  suit  to  me  no  more. 

Nor  do  I  promise,  even  if  now 

He  stood  absolved  of  spousal  vow, 

That  I  would  change  my  purpose  made 

To  shelter  me  in  holy  shade. — 

Brother,  for  little  space,  farewell! 

To  other  duties  warns  the  bell." — 

XXX. 

"Lost  to  the  world,"  King  Robert  said, 

When  he  had  left  the  royal  maid, 

"Lost  to  the  world  by  lot  severe, 

0  what  a  gem  lies  buried  here, 

Nipp'd  by  misfortune's  cruel  frost. 

The  buds  of  fair  affection  lost! — 

But  what  have  I  with  love  to  do? 

Far  sterner  cares  my  lot  pursue. 

—  Pent  in  this  isle  we  may  not  lie. 

Nor  would  it  long  our  wants  supply. 

Right  opposite,  the  mainland  towers 

Of  my  own  Turnberry  court  our  powers  — 
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— Might  not  my  father's  beadsman  hoary 

Cuthbert,  who  dwells  upon  the  shore» 

Kindle  a  signal-flame,  to  show 

The  time  propitious  for  the  blow? 

It  shall  be  so  —  some  friend  shall  bear 

Our  mandate  with  despatch  and  care; 

—  Edward  shall  find  the  messenger. 

That  fortress  ours,  the  island  fleet 

May  on  the  coast  of  Carrick  meet — 

O  Scotland!   shall  it  e'er  be  mine 

To  wreak  thy  wrongs  in  battle-line. 

To  raise  my  victor-head,  and  see 

Thy  hills,  thy  dales,  thy  people  free, — 

That  glance  of  bliss  is  all  I  crave. 

Betwixt  my  labours  and  my  grave!" 

Then  down  the  hill  he  slowly  went. 

Oft  pausing  on  the  steep  descent, 

And  reached  the  spot  where  his  bold  train 

Held  rustic  camp  upon  the  plain. 
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CANTO   FIFTH. 


On  fair  Locb-Ranza  stream'd  the  early  day, 
Thin  wreaths  of  cottage-smoke  are  upward  curPd 
From  the  lone  hamlet,  which  her  inland  bay 
And  circling  mountains  sever  from  the  world. 
And  there  the  fisherman  his  sail  unfurPd, 
The  goat-herd  drove  his  kids  to  steep  Ben-Ghoil, 
Before  the  hut  the  dame  her  spindle  twirFd, 
-Courting  the  sunbeam  as  she  plied  her  toil, — 
For,  wake  where'er  he  may,  Man  wakes  to  care  and 
coil. 

But  other  duties  calFd  each  convent  maid. 
Roused  by  the  summons  of  the  moss-grown  bell ; 
Sung  were  the  matins,  and  the  mass  was  said. 
And  every  sister  sought  her  separate  ceH, 
Such  was  the  rule,  her  rosary  to  tell. 
And  Isabel  has  knelt  in  lonely  prayer ; 
The  sunbeam,  through  the  narrow  lattice,  fell 
Upon  the  snowy  neck  and  long  dark  hair, 
As  stoop'd  her  gentle  head  in  meek  devotion  there. 

II. 
She  raised  her  eyes,  that  duty  done, 
When  glanced  upon  the  pavemeut-stocie, 
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Gemm'd  and  enchased,  a  golden  ring. 
Bound  to  a  scroll  with  silken  string. 
With  few  brief  words  inscribed  to  tell, 
«  This  for  the  Lady  Isjibel." 
Within,  the  writing  farther  bore, — 
'"Twas  with  this  ring  his  plight  he  swore. 
With  this  his  promise  I  restore; 
To  her  who  can  the  heart  command. 
Well  may  I  yield  the  plighted  hand. 
And  O!  for  better  fortune  born. 
Grudge  not  a  passing  sigh  to  mourn 
Her  who  was  Edith  once  of  Lorn!** 
One  single  flash  of  glad  surprise 
Just  glanced  from  Isabel's  dark  eyes, 
But  vanish'd  in  the  blush  of  shame. 
That,  as  its  penance,  instant  came. 
•*  O  thought  unworthy  of  my  race  1 
Selfish,  ungenerous,  mean,  and  base, 
A  moment's  throb  of  joy  to  own, 
That  rose  upon  her  hopes  overthrown !  — 
Thou  pledge  of  vows  too  well  believed, 
Of  man  ingrate  and  maid  deceived. 
Think  not  thy  lustre  here  shall  gain 
Another  heart  to  hope  in  vain! 
For  thou  shalt  rest,  thou  tempting  gaud. 
Where  worldly  thoughts  are  overawed. 
And  worldly  splendours  sink  debased.** 
Then  by  the  cross  the  ring  she  placed. 

III. 

Next  rose  the  thought, — its  owner  far 
How  came  it  here  through  bolt  and  bar?  — 
But  the  dim  lattice  is  ajar. — 
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She  looki  abiDad-^the  morning  dew 
A  light  short  step  had  brusb'd  anew. 

And  there  were  foot-prints  seen 
On  the  carved  buttress  rising  still, 
Till  on  the  mossv  window-sill 

Their  track  efiaced  the  green. 
The  ivy  twigs  were  torn  and  fray'd, 
As  if  some  climber's  stepr  to  aid. — 
But  who  the  hardy  messenger. 
Whose  venturous  path  these  signs  infer?  — 
''Strange  doubts  are  mine! — Mona,  draw  nigh; 
— Nought  'scapes  old  Mona's  curious  eye  — 
What  strangers,  gentle  mother,  say, 
have  sought  these  holy  walls  to-day?"— 
"None,  Lady,  none  of  note  or  name; 
Only  your  brother's  foot-page  came. 
At  peep  of  dawn  —  I  pray'd  him  pass 
To  chapel  where  they  said  the  mass;  ' 

But  like  an  arrow  he  shot  by. 
And  tears  seem'd  bursting  from  his  eye." 

IV. 

The  truth  at  once  on  Isabel, 
As  darted  by  a  sunbeam,  fell. — 
"Tis  Edith's  self!  —  her  speechless  woe, 
Her  form,  her  looks,  the  secret  show! 
—  Instant,  good  Moqa,  to  the  bay, 
And  to  my  royal  brother  say, 
I  do  conjure  him  seek  my  cell. 
With  that  mute  page  he  loves  so  well." — 
**What!  know'st  thou  not  his  warlike  host 
At  break  of  day  has  left  our  coast? 
13* 
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My  old  eves  saw  them  from  the  tower. 

At  eve  they  couch'd  in  greenwood  bower, 

At  dawn  a  bugle-signal,  made 

By  their  bold  Lord,  their  ranks  array'd ; 

Up  sprung  the  spears  through  bush  and  treei 

No  time  for  benedicite ! 

Like  deer,  that,  roushig  from  their  lair, 

Just  shake  the  dewdrops  from  their  hair, 

And  toss  their  arAied  crests  aloft^ 

Such  matins  theirs!" — "Good  nnother,  soft*— 

Where  does  my  brother  bend  his  way?**— 

"As  I  have  heard,  for  Brodick-Bay, 

Across  the  isle — of  barks  a  score 

Lie  there,  'tis  said,  to  waft  them  o'er. 

On  sudden  news,  to  Carrick-shore." — 

"If  such  their  purpose,  deep  the  need," 

Said  anxious  Isabel,  "  of  speed ! 

Call  Father  Augustine,  good  dame." 

The  nun  obey'd,  the  Father  came. 

V. 

"Kind  Father,  hie  without  delay, 
Across  the  hills  to  Brodick-Bay. 
This  message  to  the  Bruce  be  given; 
I  pray  him,  by  his  hopes  of  Heaven, 
That,  till  he  speak  with  me,  he  stay! 
Or,  if  his  haste  brook  no  delay. 
That  he  deliver,  on  my  suit, 
Into  thy  charge  that  stripling  mute. 
Thus  prays  his  sister  Isabel, 
For  causes  more  than  she  may  tell  — 
^^^Jf  good  father!  —  and  take  heed, 
That  life  and  death  are  on  thy  speeds** 
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Hiti  cowl  the  good  old  priest  did  on. 
Took  hb  piked  staff  and  sandali'd  shooD, 
And,  like  a  palmer  bent  by  eld, 
O'er  niosB  and  moor  his  journey  held. 

VI. 

Heavy  and  dull  the  foot  of  age, 

And  rugged  was  the  pilgrimage; 

But  none  was  there  beside,  whose  care 

Might  such  important  message  bear. 

Through  birchen  copse  he  wander'd  sk>Wy 

Stunted  and  sapless,  thin  and  low; 

By  many  a  mountain  stream  he  pass'd, 

From  the  tall  cliiii  in  tumult  cast, 

Dashing  to  foam  their  waters  dun. 

And  sparkling  in  the  summer  sun. 

Round  his  grey  head  the  wild  curlew 

Id  many  a  fearless  circle  flew. 

O'er  chasms  he  pass'd,  where  fractures  wide 

Craved  wary  eye  and  ample  stride;* 

He  cross'd  his  brow  beside  the  stone, 

Where  Druids  erst  heard  victims  groan, 


*  The  interior  of  the  island  of  Arran  abounds  with  beautifkl 
bil^land  scenery.  The  hills,  being  very  rocky  and  precipitous, 
aflbfd  some  cataracts  of  gfreat  height,  though  of  inconsiderable 
breadth.  There  is  one  pass  over  the  river  Machrai,  renowned 
for  the  dilemma  of  a  poor  woman,  who,  being  tempted  by  the 
DsrrowBess  of  the  ravine  to  step  across,  succeeded  in  making  the 
fine  movement,  but  took  fright  when  it  became  necessary  to 
move  the  other  foot,  and  remained  in  a  posture  equally  ludicrous 
an4  dangerous,  until  some  chance  passenger  assisted  her  to 
eitoicate  berselC  It  is  said  she  remained  there  some  boon, 
cc 
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And  at  the  cairns  upon  the  wild. 
O'er  many  a  heathen  hero  piled,* 
He  breathed  a  timid  prayer  for  those 
Who  died  ere  Shiloh's  sun  arose. 
Beside  Macfarlane's  Cross  he  staid, 
There  told  his  hours  within  the  shade, 
And  at  the  stream  his  thirst  allay'd. 
Thence  onward  journeying  slowly  still. 
As  evening  closed  he  reach'd  the  hill, 
Where,  rising  through  the  woodland  green. 
Old  Brodick's  gothic  towers  were  seen. 
From  Hastings,  late  their  English  lord, 
Douglas  had  won  them  by  the  sword.' 

'  The  isle  of  Arran,  like  tliose  of  Man  and  Anglesea,  abounda 
with  many  relics  of  heathen,  and  probably  Druidical,  superstition. 
There  are  high  erect  columns  of  unliewn  slone,  the  most  early 
of  all  monuments,  the  circles  of  rude  stones,  commonly  entitled 
Druidical,  and  the  cairns,  or  sepulchral  piles,  within  which  are 
usually  found  urns  enclosing  ashes.  Much  doubt  necessarily 
rests  upon  the  history  of  such  monuments,  nor  is  it  possible  to 
consider  them  as  exclusively  Celtic,  or  Druidical.  By  much  the 
finest  circles  of  standing  stones,  excepting  Stonehenge,  are  those 
of  Stenhouse,  at  Stennis,  in  the  island  of  Pomona,  the  principal 
isle  of  the  Orcades.  These,  of  course,  are  neither  Celtic  nor 
Druidical;  and  we  are  assured  that  many  circles  of  the  kind 
occur  both  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

'  Brodick  or  Brathwick  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Arran,  is  an 
ancient  fortress,  near  an  open  roadstead  called  Brodick-Bay,  and 
not  far  distant  from  a  tolerable  harbour,  closed  in  by  the  island 
of  Lamlash.  This  important  place  had  been  assailed  a  short 
time  before  Bruce*s  arrival  in  the  island.  James  Lord  Douglas, 
who  accompanied  Bruce  to  his  retreat  in  Racbrine,  seems,  in  the 
spring  of  1306,  to  have  tired  of  bis  abode  there,  and  set  oat 
aoco^ingly,  in  the  phrase  of  the  times,  to  see  what  adventure 
God  wocdd  send  bun.    Sir  Robert  Boyd  accompanied  him ;  and 
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The  8UQ  that  sank  behind  the  isle, 
Now  tinged  them  with  a  parting  smile. 

VIL 

But  though  the  beams  of  h'ght  decay, 
Twas  bustle  all  in  Brodick- Bay. 
The  Brace's  followers  crowd  the  shore. 
And  boats  and  baizes  some  unnrK)or, 
Some  raise  the  sail,  some  seize  the  oar; 
Their  eyes  oft  turn'd  where  glimmer'd  far 
What  might  have  seem'd  an  early  star 
On  heaven's  blue  arch,  save  that  its  light 
Was  all  too  flickering,  fierce,  and  bright 

Far  distant  in  the  south,  the  ray 

Shone  pale  amid  retiring  day. 
But  as,  on  Garrick  shore. 

Dim  seen  in  outline  faintly  blue, 

The  shades  of  evening  closer  drew. 
It  kindled  more  and  more. 

his  knowledge  of  the  localities  of  Arran  appears  to  have  direct* 
ed  his  course  thither.  They  landed  in  the  island  privately,  and 
^ipear  to  have  laid  an  ambush  for  Sir  John  Hastings,  the  £ng- 
Ikh  governor  of  Brodwick,  and  surprised  a  considerable  supply 
of  arms  and  provisions,  and  nearly  took  the  castle  itself.  Indeed, 
that  they  actually  did  so,  has  been  generally  averred  by  histori- 
tas,  although  it  does  not  appear  from  the  narrative  of  Barbour. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that  they  took  shelter  within  a 
ibrtification  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  a  rampart  called  Tor  an 
Sehiai^  When  they  were  joined  by  Bruce,  it  seems  probable 
tiiat  they  had  gained  Brodick  Castle.  At  least  tradition  sajm, 
that  from  the  battlements  of  the  tower  he  saw  the  supposed  sig- 
ntl-fire  on  Tumberry-nook.  .  .  .  The  castle  is  now  much  mod- 
ernized^ bat  has  a  dignified  appearance,  being  surrounded  by 
flourishmg  plantations. 
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The  monk's  slow  steps  now  press  tbe  mndM, 
And  now  amid  a  scene  be  stands^ 

Full  strange  to  churchman's  eye; 
Warriors,  who,  arming  for  the  fight, 
Rivet  and  clasp  their  harness  light. 
And  twinkling  spears,  and  axes  bright, 
And  helmets  flashing  high. 
Oft,  too,  with  unaccustom'd  earst 
A  language  much  unmeet  he  hears/ 

While,  hastening  all  on  board. 
As  stormy  as  the  swelling  surge 
That  mix'd  its  roar,  the  leaders  urge 
Their  followers  to  the  ocean  Terge, 
With  many  a  haugt^  word. 

VIIL 
Through  that  wild  throng  the  Father  pMi^i, 
And  reach'd  the  Royal  Bruce  at  Isistr 
He  leant  against  a  stranded  boat, 
That  the  approaching  tide  must  float, 

'  Barboar,  with  grest  simplicity,  gives  an  aneodota,  ftfran  wfa 
it  would  seem  that  the  vice  of  profane  swearing,  afterwaiid* 
^reneral  among  the  Scottish  nation,  was,  at  this  time,  confinec 
militaf  y  men.  As  Douglas,  after  Bruce's  retian  to  Scallaad,  i 
Toving  about  the  mountainous  country  of  Tweeddale,  near 
water  of  Line,  he  chanced  to  hear  some  persons  in  a  fiunkbo 
say  **  the  devil^  Concluding,  from  this  hardy  ex^ressicxi,  t 
the  house  contained  warlike  guests,  be  immediately  assailed 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  prisoners  Thoraias  Randd 
afterwards  the  &mous  Earl  of  Murray,  and  Alexander  Stup 
Lord  Bonkle.  Both  were  then  in  the  English  interest,  ssd  1 
oome  into  that  country  with  the  purpose  of  driving  out  Dis 
ha.  They  afterwards  nmked  among  Bruoe's  most  zealous  ad 
rents. 
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And  counted  every  rippling  wave, 

Ab  higher  jet  her  sides  they  lave. 

And  oft  the  distant  fire  he  eyed, 

And  closer  yet  his  hauberk  tied. 

And  loosen'd  in  its  sheath  his  brand.  • 

Edward  and  Lennox  were  at  hand, 

Douglas  and  Ronald  had  the  care 

The  soldiers  to  the  barks  to  share. — 

The  Monk  approached  and  homage  paid; 

"And  art  thou  come,"  King  Robert  said, 

"So  far  to  bless  us  ere  we  part?" — 

— "  My  Liege,  and  with  a  loyal  heart !  — 

But  other  charge  I  have  to  tell," — 

And  spoke  the  best  of  Isabel. 

— ^••Now  by  Saint  Giles,"  the  monarch  cried, 

"This  moves  me  much  I — this  morning  tide, 

I  sent  the  stripling  to  Saint  Bride, 

With  ihy  commandment  there  to  bide." — 

— "Thither  he  came  the  portress  show'd, 

But  there,  my  Liege,  made  brief  abode." — 

IX. 
•**Twas  I,"  said  Edward,  "found  employ 
Of  nobler  import  for  the  boy. 
Deep  pondering  in  my  anxious  mind, 
A  fitting  messenger  to  find. 
To  bear  thy  written  mandate  o'er 
To  Cuthbert  on  the  Carrick  shore, 
I  chanced,  at  early  dawn,  to  pass 
The  chapel  gate  to  snatch  a  mass. 
I  found  the  stripling  on  a  tomb 
Low-seated,  weeping  for  the  doom 
That  gave  hi&  youth  to  convent  gloom. 
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I  told  my  purpose,  and  bis  eyes 
Flash'd  joyful  at  the  glad  surpriie. 
He  bounded  to  the  skifl^  the  sail 
Was  spread  before  a  prosperous  gale^ 
And  well  my  charge  he  hath  obeyM; 
For,  see!    the  ruddy  signal  made. 
That  Clifibrd,  with  his  merry-men  all. 
Guards  carelesrfy  our  father's  halL"^ 


"O  wild  of  thought,  and  hard  of  heart 
Answer'd  the  Monarch,  "on  a  part 
Of  such  deep  danger  to  employ 
A  mute,  an  orphan,  and  a  boy! 
Unfit  for  flight,  unfit  for  strife, 
Without  a  tongue  to  plead  for  life! 
Now,  were  my  right  restored  by  Heaven 
Edward,  my  crown  I  would  have  given. 
Ere,  thrust  on  such  adventure  wild, 
I  peril'd  thus  the  helpless  child." — 
— Offended  half,  and  half  submiss, 
''Brother  and  Liege,  of  blame  like  tbis,'' 
Edward  replied,  "I  little  dream'd. 
A  stranger  messenger,  I  deem'd. 
Might  safest  seek  the  beadsman's  cell, 
Where  all  thy  squires  are  known  so  welL 
Noteless  his  presence,  sharp  his  sense, 
His  imperfection  his  defence. 
If  seen,  none  can  his  errand  guess; 
If  ta'en,  no  words  his  tale  express — 

<  [See  Appendix,  Nbte  Q.]' 
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Methinb*  too,  yonder  beacon's  shine 

Might  expiate  greater  fault  than  mine."— « 

"Rash,*'  said  King  Robert,  **was  the  deed — 

But  it  is  done. — Embark  with  speed! — 

Good  Father,  say  to  Isabel 

How  this  unhappy  chance  befell; 

If  well  we  thrive  on  yonder  shore, 

Soon  shall  my  care  her  page  restore. 

Our  greeting  to  our  sister  bear. 

And  think  of  us  in  mass  and  prayer." — 

XL 

"Ay!"  said  the  Priest, — ^*  while  this  poor  hand 
Can  chalice  raise  or  cross  command. 
While  my  old  voice  has  accents'  use. 
Can  Augustine  forget  the  Bruce!" 
Then  to  his  side  Lord  Ronald  pressed. 
And  whispered,  ^'Bear  thou  this  request. 
That  when  by  Bruce*s  side  I  fight. 
For  Scotland's  crown  and  freedom's  right, 
The  princess  grace  her  knight  to  bear 
Some  token  of  her  favouring  care; 
It  shall  be  shown  where  England's  best 
May  shrink  to  see  it  on  my  crest 
And  for  the  boy — since  weightier  care 
For  royal  Bruce  the  times  prepare. 
The  helpless  youth  is  Ronald's  charge, 
His  couch  my  plaid,  his  fence  my  targe.'* 
He  ceased;  for  many  an  eager  hand 
Had  ui^ed  the  barges  from  the  strand. 
Their  number  was  a  score  and  ten, 
They  bore  thrici^  threescore  cboseq  men.  . 
VoL.V. J4 
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With  such  small  force  did  Bruce  at  last 
The  die  for  death  or  empire  castl 

XII. 

Now  on  the  darkening  main  afloat, 

Ready  and  mann*d  rocks  every  hoat; 

Beneath  their  oars  the  ocean's  might 

Was  dashM  to  sparks  of  glimmering  light 

Faint  and  more  faint,  as  off  they  bore. 

Their  armour  glanced  against  the  shore, 

And,  mingled  with  the  dashing  tide, 

Their  murmuring  voices  distant  died. — 

*'  God  speed  them ! "  said  the  Priest,  as  dark 

On  distant  billows  glides  each  bark; 

"  O  Heaven !  when  swords  for  freedom  shinCy 

And  monarch's  right,  the  cause  is  thioe! 

Edge  doubly  every  patriot  blow! 

Beat  down  the  banners  of  the  foe! 

And  be  it  to  the  nations  known. 

That  Victory  is  from  God  alone!" 

As  up  the  hill  his  path  he  drew. 

He  turn'd  his  blessings  to  renew, 

Oft  turn'd,  till  on  the  darken'd  coast 

All  traces  of  their  course  were  lost; 

Then  slowly  bent  to  Brodick  tower. 

To  shelter  for  the  evening  hour. 

XIII. 

In  night  the  fairy  prospects  sink, 
Where  Cumray's  isles  with  verdant  link 
Close  the  fair  entrance  of  the  Clyde; 
The  woods  of  Bute,  no  more  descried, 
Are  gone — and  on  the  placid  sea 
The  rowers  jply  their  task  with  glee. 
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ile  hands  that  knightly  lances  bore 
latient  aid  the  labouring  oar. 
s  half-faced  moon  shone  dim  and  pale» 
I  glanced  against  the  wbiten'd  sail; 

on  that  ruddy  beacon-light 
:h  steersman  kept  the  helm  aright, 
1  oft,  for  such  the  King's  command, 
it  all  at  once  might  reach  the  strand, 
m  boat  to  boat  loud  shout  and  hail 
:m'd  them  to  crowd  or  slacken  sail 
ith  and  by  west  the  armada  bore, 
1  near  at  length  the  Carrick  shore. 
leas  and  less  the  distance  grows, 
;fa  and  more  high  the  beacon  rose; 
B  light,  that  seem'd  a  twinkling  star, 
w  blazed  portentous,  fierce,  and  far. 
-k-red  the  heaven  above  it  glow'd» 
:k-red  the  sea  beneath  it  flow'd, 
1  rose  the  rocks  on  ocean's  brim, 
blood-red  light  her  islets  swim; 
Id  scream  the  dazzled  sea-fowl  gave, 
ipp'd  from  their  crags  on  plashing  wave 
e  deer  to  dii^tant  covert  drew, 
e  black-cock  deem'd  it  day,  and  crew. 
:e  some  tall  castle  given  to  flame, 
r  half  the  land  the  lustre  came, 
bw,  good  my  Liege,  and  brother  sage, 
lat  think  ye  of  mine  elfin  page?" — 
ow  on ! "  the  noble  King  replied, 
i^e'll  learn  the  truth  whate'er  betide; 
;  sure  the  beadsman  and  the  child 
lid  ne'er  have  waked  that  beacon  wild." 
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XIV. 

With  that  the  boats  approachM  the  land, 

But  Edward's  grounded  on  the  sand; 

The  eager  knight  leap'd  in  the  sea 

Waist-deep,  and  first  on  shore  was  he, 

Though  every  barge's  hardy  band 

Contended  which  should  gain  the  land, 

When  that  strange  light,  which,  seen  afar, 

Seem'd  steady  as  the  polar  star. 

Now,  like  a  prophet's  fiery  chair, 

Seem'd  travelling  the  realms  of  air. 

Wide  o'er  the  sky  the  splendour  glows. 

As  that  portentous  meteor  rose; 

Helm,  axe,  and  falchion  glitter'd  bright. 

And  in  the  red  and  dusky  light 

His  comrade's  face  each  warrior  saw. 

Nor  marvell'd  it  was  pale  with  awe. 

Then  high  in  air  the  beams  were  lost. 

And  darkness  sunk  upon  the  coast. — 

Ronald  to  Heaven  a  prayer  address'd. 

And  Douglas  cross'd  his  dauntless  breast; 

"Saint  James  protect  us!"  Lennox  cried. 

But  reckless  Edward  spoke  aside, 

"Deem'st  thou,  Kirkpatrick,  in  that  flame 

Red  Comyn's  angry  spirit  came, 

Or  would  thy  dauntless  heart  endure 

Once  more  to  make  assurance  sure?" — 

"Hush!"  said  the  Bruce;   "we  soon  shall  know, 

If  this  be  sorcerer's  empty  show, 

Or  stratagem  of  Southern  foe. 

The  moon  shines  out — upon  the  sand 

Let  every  leader  rank  his  band." 
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XV. 

Faintlj  the  moon's  pale  beams  supply- 
That  ruddy  light's  unnatural  dye; 
The  dubious  cold  reflection  lay 
On  the  wet  sands  and  quiet  bay. 
Beneath  the  rocks  King  Robert  drew 
His  scattered  files  to  order  due, 
Till  shield  compact  and  serried  spear 
In  the  cool  light  shone  blue  and  clear. 
Then  down  a  path  that  sought  the  tide. 
That  speechless  page  was  seen  to  glide; 
He  knelt  him  lowly  on  the  sand, 
And  gave  a  scroll  to  Robert's  hand. 
**  A  torch,"  the  Monarch  cried,   "  What,  ho ! 
Now  shall  we  Cuthbert's  tidings  know." 
But  evil  news  the  tidings  bare, 
The  Clifford's  force  was  strong  and  ware, 
Augmented,  too,  that  very  morn, 
By  mountaineers  who  came  with  Lorn. 
Long  harrow'd  by  oppressor's  hand. 
Courage  and  faith  had  fled  the  land. 
And  over  Carrick,  dark  and  deep, 
Had  sunk  dejection's  iron  sleep. — 
Cuthbert  had  seen  that  beacon-flame. 
Unwitting  from  what  source  it  came. 
Doubtful  of  perilous  event, 
Edward's  mute  messenger  he  sent. 
If  Bruce  deceived  should  venture  o'er, 
To  warn  him  from  the  fatal  shore. 

XVI. 
As  round  the  torch  the  leaders  crowd, 
Bruce  read  these  chilling  news  aloud. 
14* 
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•*  What  council,  iK>ble8»  have  we  now  ? — 

To  ambush  us  in  greenwood  bough. 

And  take  the  chance  which  fate  may  9end 

To  bring  our  enterprise  to  end. 

Or  shall  we  turn  us  to  the  main 

As  exiles,  and  embark  again?" — 

Answer'd  fierce  Edward,  ^  Hap  what  may. 

In  Carrick,  Carrick's  Lord  mast  stay. 

I  would  not  minstrels  toid  the  tale, 

Wildfire  or  meteor  made  us  quail.'* 

Answer'd  the  Douglas,  '<  If  my  liege 

May  win  yon  walls  by  storm  or  si^e, 

Then  were  each  brave  and  patriot  heart 

Kindled  of  new  for  k>yal  part" — 

Answer'd  Lord  Ronald,  "Not  for  shame 

Would  I  that  aged  Torquil  came, 

And  found,  for  all  our  empty  boast. 

Without  a  blow  we  fled  the  coast 

I  will  not  credit  that  this  land. 

So  famed  for  warlike  heart  and  hand. 

The  nurse  of  Wallace  and  of  Bruce, 

Will  long  with  tyrants  hold  a  truce." — 

"Prove  we  our  fate  —  the  brunt  we'll  bide!'' 

So  Boyd  and  Haye  and  Lennox  cried; 

So  said,  so  vow'd,  the  leaders  all; 

So  Bruce  resolved:  "And  in  my  hall 

Since  the  bold  Southern  make  their  honoe, 

The  hour  of  payment  soon  shall  come, 

When  with  a  rough  and  rugged  host 

Chtibrd  may  reckon  to  his  cost 

Meantime,  through  well-known  bosk  and  dell, 

I'll  lead  where  we  may  shelter  welL" 
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XVIL 
Now  ask  you  whence  that  wondrous  fight, 
Whose  fairy  glow  beguiled  their  sight? — 
It  ne'er  was  known* — yet  grcy-hair'd  eld 
A  superstitious  credence  held, 
That  never  did  a  mortal  hand 
Wake  its  broad  glare  on  Carrick  strand; 

*The  follow  ingr  are  the  words  of  an  ingenious  correspondent, 
to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  much  information  respecting  Turnberry 
and  its  neighbourhood.  "The  only  tradition  now  remembered 
of  the  landing  of  Aohert  the  Bruce  in  Carrick,  reUtes  to  the  fire 
seen  by  him  from  the  Isle  of  Arran.  It  is  still  generally  reported, 
and  religiously  believed  by  many,  that  this  fire  was  really  the 
work  of  supernatural  power,  unassisted  by  the  hand  of  any  mor- 
tal being ;  and  it  is  said,  that,  for  several  centuries,  the  flame 
rose  yearly  on  the  same  hour  of  the  same  night  of  the  year,  on 
which  the  king  first  saw  it  from  the  turrets  of  Brodick  castle ; 
and  some  go  so  fiir  as  to  say,  that  if  the  exact  time  were  known, 
it  would  be  still  seen.  That  this  superstitious  notion  is  lery 
ancient,  is  evident  from  the  place  where  the  fire  is  said  to  have 
appeared,  being  called  the  Bogles'  Brae,  beyond  the  remembrance 
of  man.  In  support  of  this  curious  belief,  it  is  said  that  the 
practice  of  burning  heath  for  the  improvement  of  land  was  then 
unknown ;  that  a  spunkie  (Jack  o'lanthorn)  could  not  have  been 
seen  across  the  breadth  of  the  Forth  of  Clyde,  between  Ayrshire 
and  Arran ;  and  that  the  courier  of  Bruce  was  his  kinsman,  and 
never  suspected  of  treachery." —  Letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  Train, 
of  Newton  Stuart,  author  of  an  ingenious  Collection  of  Poems, 
illustrative  of  many  ancient  Traditions  in  Galloway  and  Ayr- 
shire, Edinburgh,  1814.  [Mr.  Train  made  a  journey  into  Ayr- 
shire at  Sir  Walter  Scol^t's  request,  on  purpose  to  collect  accu- 
rate infbrmatioa  for  the  Notes  to  this  poem ;  and  the  reader  will 
find  more  of  the  firuits  of  his  labours  in  the  Appendix,  Note  R. 
This  is  the  same  gentleman  whose  friendly  assistance  is  so  often 
acknowledged  in  the  Notes  and  Introductions  of  the  Waverley 
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Nay,  and  that  on  the  self-same  night 

When  Bruce  cross'd  o'er,  still  gleams  the  light 

Yearly  it  gleams  o'er  mount  and  moor, 

And  glittering  wave  and  crimson'd  shore — 

But  whether  heam  celestial,  lent 

By  Heaven  to  aid  the  King's  descent. 

Or  fire  hell-kindled  from  beneath, 

To  lure  him  to  defeat  and  death, 

Or  were  it  but  some  meteor  strange, 

Of  such  as  oft  through  midnight  range. 

Startling  the  traveller  late  and  lone, 

I  know  not — and  it  ne'er  was  knowo. 

XVIII. 

Now  up  the  rocky  pass  they  drew. 
And  Ronald,  to  his  promise  true, 
Still  made  his  arm  the  stripling's  stay. 
To  aid  him  on  the  rugged  way. 
"Now  cheer  thee,  simple  Amadine! 
Why  throbs  that  silly  heart  of   thine?** — 

—  That  name  the  pirates  to  their  slave 
(In  Graelic  'tis  the  Changeling)  gave  — 
"Dost  thou  not  rest  thee  on  my  arm? 
Do  not  my  plaid-folds  hold  thee  warm  ? 
Hath  not  the  wild  bull's  treble  hide 
This  targe  for  thee  and  me  supplied? 
Is  not  Clan-Colla's  sword  of  steel? 
And,  trembler,  canst  thou  terror  feel? 
Cheer  thee,  and  still  that  throbbing  heart; 
From  Ronald's  guard  thou  shalt  not  part** 

—  01  many  a  shaft,  at  random  sent, 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant! 
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And  many  a  word,  at  random  spoken. 

May  soothe  or  wound  a  heart  that's  broken  I 

Half  soothed,  half  grieved,  half  terrified, 

Close  drew  the  page  to  Ronald's  side; 

A  wild  delirious  thrill  of  joy 

Was  in  that  hour  of  agony, 

As  up  the  steepy  pass  he  strove. 

Fear,  toil,  and  sorrow,  lost  in  love! 

XIX. 
The  barrier  of  that  iron  shore, 
The  rock's  steep  ledge,  is  now  climb'd  o'er; 
And  from  the  castle's  distant  wall. 
From  tower  to  tower  the  warders  call: 
The  sound  swings  over  land  and  sea. 
And  marks  a  watchful  enemy. — 
They  gain'd  the  Chase,  a  wide  domain 
Left  for  the  Castle's  sylvan  reign, 
(Seek  not  the  scene  —  the  axe,  the  plough. 
The  boor's  dull  fence,  have  marr'd  it  now,)* 

'  The  Castle  of  Turnberry,  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  was  the 
property  of  Robert  Bruce,  in  right  of  his  mother.  Lord  Hailes 
mentions  the  following  remarkable  circumstance  concerning  the 
mode  in  which  he  became  proprietor  of  it : — "  Martiia,  Countess 
of  Carrick  in  her  own  right,  the  wife  of  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of 
Annandale,  bare  him  a  son,  afterwards  Robert  L  (11th  July, 
1274.)  The  circumstances  of  her  marriage  were  singular :  hap- 
pening to  meet  Robert  Bruce  in  her  domains,  she  became 
enamoured  of  him,  and  with  some  violence  led  him  to  her  castle 
of  Turnberry.  A  tew  days  after  she  married  him,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  relations  of  either  party,  and  without  the 
requisite  consent  of  the  king.  The  king  instantly  seized  her 
castle  and  whole  estates.  She  afterwards  atoned  by  a  fine  for 
her  feudal  delinquency.     Little  did  Alexander  tbiesee^  thaX^  frassx 
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But  then,  soft  swept  id  velvet  greeo 
The  plain  with  many  a  glade  between, 
Whose  tangled  alleys  far  invade 
The  depth  of  the  brown  forest  shade. 
Here  the  tall  fern  obscured  the  lawn, 
Fair  shelter  for  the  sportive  fawn ; 
There,  tufted  close  with  copsewood  green, 
Was  many  a  swelling  hillock  seen; 

this  union,  the  restorer  of  the  Scottisn  monarcoy  was  to  arise."— 
Annals  of  Scotland,  vol  n.  p.  180.  The  same  obliging  corres- 
pondent, whom  I  have  quoted  in  the  preceding  note,  giv€S  me 
the  following  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  ruins  of  Turn- 
berry  : — "  Turnberry  Point  is  a  rock  projecting  into  the  sea ;  the 
top  of  it  is  about  eighteen  feet  above  high- water  mark.  Upon 
this  rock  was  built  the  castle.  There  is  about  twenty-five  feet 
high  of  the  wall  next  to  the  sea  yet  standing.  Upoa  the  knd- 
side  the  wall  is  only  about  four  feet  high ;  the  length  has  been 
sixty  feet,  and  the  breadth  forty-five.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
ditch,  but  that  is  now  nearly  filled  up.  The  top  of  the  min, 
rising  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  above  the  water,  has  a  majestic 
appearance  from  the  sea.  There  is  not  much  local  tradition  in 
the  vicinity  connected  with  Bruce  or  his  history.  In  front, 
however,  of  the  rock,  upon  which  stands  Culzean  Castle,  m  the 
month  of  a  romantic  cavern,  called  the  Cove  of  Colean,  in  which 
h  is  said  Bruce  and  his  followers  concealed  themselves  immedi- 
ately after  landing,  till  they  arranged  matters  for  their  farther 
enterprises.  Bums  mentions  it  in  the  poem  of  Halkywe'en.  Tlie 
only  place  to  the  south  of  Turnberry  worth  mentioning,  with 
reference  to  Bruce's  history,  is  the  Weary  Nuik,  a  little  romantic 
green  hill,  where  he  and  his  party  are  said  to  have  rested,  after 
assaulting  the  castle." 

Around  the  Castle  of  Turnberry  was  a  level  plain  of  aboot 
two  miles  in  extent,  forming  the  castle  park.  There  could  be 
nothing,  I  am  informed,  more  beautiful  than  the  copsewood  and 
▼erdnre  of  this  extensive  meadow,  before  it  was  invaded  faj  the 
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And  all  around  was  verdure  meet 
For  pressure  of  the  fairies*  feeL 
The  glossy  holly  loved  the  park, 
The  yew-tree  lent  its  shadow  dark, 
And  many  an  old  oak,  worn  and  bare, 
With  all  its  shivcr'd  boughs,  was  there. 
Lovely  between,  the  moonbeams  fell 
On  lawn  and  hillock,  glade  and  dell. 
The  gallant  Monarch  sigh'd  to  see 
These  glades  so  loved  in  childhood  free. 
Bethinking  that,  as  outlaw  now. 
He  ranged  beneath  the  forest  bough. 

XX. 

Fast  o'er  the  n[KX)nlight  Chase  they  sped. 
Well  knew  the  band  that  measured  tread, 
When,  in  retreat  or  in  advance, 
The  serried  warriors  move  at  once ; 
And  evil  were  the  luck,  if  dawn 
Descried  them  on  the  open  lawn. 
Copses  they  traverse,  brooks  they  cross, 
Strain  up  the  bank  and  o'er  the  moss. 
From  the  exhausted  page's  brow 
Cold  drops  of  toil  are  streaming  now; 
With  effi>rt  faint  and  lengthen'd  pause, 
His  weary  step  the  stripling  draws. 
•*  Nay,  droop  not  yet ! "  the  warrior  sjiid ; 
**Come,  let  me  give  thee  ease  and  aid! 
Strong  are  mine  arms,  and  little  care 
A  weight  so  slight  as  thine  to  bear. — 
What!  wilt  thou  not? — capricious  boy!  — 
Then  thine  own  limbs  and  strength  employ. 
Pass  but  this  night,  and  pass  thy  care, 
rU  place  thee  with  a  lady  fair, 
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Where  thou  sbalt  tune  thy  lute  to  teU 
How  Ronald  loves  fair  Isabel!*' 
Worn  out,  disbearten'd,  and  dismay'd. 
Here  Amadiue  let  go  the  plaid; 
His  trembling  linibs  their  aid  refuse, 
He  sunk  among  the  midnight  dews! 

XXL 

What  may  be  done? — the  night  is  gone — 

The  Bruce's  band  moves  swiftly  on — 

Eternal  shame,  if  at  the  brunt 

Lord  Ronald  grace  not  battle's  front!  — 

"  See  yonder  oak,  within  whose  trunk 

Decay  a  darken'd  cell  hath  sunk; 

Enter,  and  rest  thee  there  a  space, 

Wrap  in  my  plaid  thy  limbs,  thy  face. 

I  will  not  be,  believe  me,  far; 

But  must  not  quit  the  ranks  of  war. 

Well  will  I  mark  the  bosky  bourne. 

And  soon,  to  guard  thee  hence,  return. — 

Nay,  weep  not  so,  thou  simple  boy  1 

But  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy." 

In  sylvan  lodging  close  bestow'd, 

He  placed  the  page,  and  onward  strode 

With  strength  put  forth,  o'er  moss  and  brook. 

And  seoo  the  marching  band  o'ertook. 

XXIL 

Thus  strangely  left,  long  sobb'd  and  wept 
The  page,  till,  wearied  out,  he  slept — 
A  rough  voice  waked  his  dream  —  "Nay,  herCy 
Here  by  ftus  thiv^ket,  passed  the  deer  — 
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Beneath  that  oak  old  Ryno  staij  — 
What  have  we  here!  —  a  Scofttish  plaid. 
And  io  its  folds  a  stripling  laid? — 
Come  forth!  thy  name  and  business  tell!— 
What,  silent?  —  then  I  guess  thee  well, 
The  spy  that  sought  old  Cuthbcrt's  cell, 
Wafted  from  Arran  yester  nfiorn  — 
G>me,  comrades,  we  will  straight  return. 
Our  Lord  may  choose  the  rack  should  teach 
To  this  young  lurcher  use  of  speech. 
Thy  bow-string,  till  I  bind  him  fast" — 
*^Nay,  but  he  weeps  and  stands  aghast; 
Unbound  we  '11  lead  him,  fear  it  not ; 
Tis  a  fair  stripling,  though  a  Scot" 
The  hunters  to  the  castle  sped. 
And  there  the  hapless  captive  led. 

XXHL 

Stout  Cliffi>rd  in  the  castle-court 
Prepared  him  for  the  morning  sport; 
And  now  with  Lorn  held  deep  discourse, 
Now  gave  command  for  hound  and  horse. 
War-steeds  and  palfreys  paw'd  the  ground, 
And  many  a  deer-dog  howl'd  around. 
To  Amadine,  Lorn's  well-known  worf 
Replying  to  that  Southern  Lord, 
Mix'd  with  this  clanging  din,  might  seem 
The  phantasm  of  a  fever'd  dream. 
The  tone  upon  his  ringing  ears 
Ckme  like  the  soutids  which  fancy  heaf% 
When  in  rude  waves  or  roaring  windii 
Some  words  irf*  wGfe'  the  muser  finds, 
Vol.  r. 15 
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Until  more  loudly  and  more  near. 
Their  speech  arrests  the  page's  ear. 

XXIV. 

"And  was  she  thus,"  said  Cliflford,  "lost? 

The  priest  should  rue  it  to  his  cost! 

What  says  the  monk?"— "The  holy  Sire 

Owns,  that  in  masquer's  quaint  attire. 

She  sought  his  skifi)  disguised,  unknown 

To  all  except  to  him  alone. 

But,  says  the  priest,  a  bark  from  Lorn 

Laid  them  aboard  that  very  morn, 

And  pirates  seized  her  for  their  prey. 

He  proffer'd  ransom-gold  to  pay. 

And  they  agreed  —  but  ere  told  o'er, 

The  winds  blow  loud,  the  billows  roar; 

They  sever'd,  and  they  met  no  more. 

He  deems — such  tempest  vex'd  the  coast— 

Ship,  crew,  and  fugitive,  were  lost 

So  let  it  be,  with  the  disgrace 

And  scandal  of  her  lofty  race  I 

Thrice  better  she  had  ne'er  been  bom. 

Than  brought  her  infamy  on  Lorn!" 

XXV. 

Lord  Cliflford  now  the  captive  spied; — 
"Whom,  Herbert,  hast  thou  there?"  he  cried, 
"A  spy  we  seized  within  the  Chase, 
A  hollow  oak  his  lurking  place." — 
"What  tidings  can  the  youth  afford?" — 
"He  plays  the  mute." — ^**Then  noose  a  cord — 
Unless  brave  Lorn  reverse  the  doom 
For  his  plaid's  sake."^"  Clan-Coll^'s  loom,'' 
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Said  Loniy  tvlkMe  careless  glances  trace 
Rather  the  vesture  than  the  face, 
" Qao-Colla's  dames  such  tartans  twine; 
Wearer  nor  plaid  claim  care  of  mine. 
Give  him,  if  my  advice  you  crave, 
His  own  scathed  oak ;   and  let  him  wave 
lo  air,  unless,  by  terror  wrung, 
A  frank  confession  find  his  tongue. — 
Nor  shall  he  die  without  his  rite; 
— Thou,  Angus  Roy,  attend  the  sight, 
And  give  Clan-Colla's  dii^e  thy  breath, 
As  they  convey  him  to  his  death." — 
«0  brother!   cruel  to  the  last  I" 
Through  the  poor  captive's  bosom  pass'd 
The  thought,  but,  to  his  purpose  true, 
He  said  not,  though  he  sigh'd,  <' Adieu  1" 

XXVI. 
And  will  he  keep  his  purpose  still. 
In  sight  of  that  last  closing  ill, 
When  one  poor  breath,  one  single  word. 
May  freedom,  safety,  life,  afford? 
Can  he  resist  the  instinctive  call. 
For  life  that  bids  us  barter  all?  — 
Love,  strong  as  death,  his  heart  hath  steefd, 
His  nerves  hath  strung — he  will  not  yield! 
Since  that  poor  breath,  that  little  word, 
May  yield  Lord  Ronald  to  the  sword. — 
Clan-Colla's  dirge  is  pealing  wide, 
The  grisly  headsman's  by  his  side; 
Along  the  greenwood  Chase  they  bend, 
And  now  their  march  has  ghastly  end! 
That  old  and  shatter'd  oak  beneath, 
Tb^  destine  for  the  place  of  death. 
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—  What  thoughts  are  his,  while  all  in  vaio 
His  eye  for  aid  explores  the  plain? 
What  thoughts,  while,  with  a  dizzy  ear, 
He  hears  the  death-prayer  mutter'd  near? 
And  must  he  die  such  death  accurst. 

Or  will  that  bosom-secret  burst? 

Cold  on  his  brow  breaks  terror's  dew, 

His  trembling  lips  are  livid  blue; 

The  agony  of  parting  life 

Has  nought  to  match  that  moment's  strife 

xxvn. 

But  other  witnesses  are  nigh, 

Who  mock  at  fear,  and  death  defy! 

Soon  as  the  dire  lament  was  play'd. 

It  waked  the  lurking  ambuscade. 

The  Island  Lord  look'd  forth,  and  spied 

The  cause,  and  loud  in  fury  cried, 

"  By  Heaven  they  lead  the  page  to  die. 

And  mock  me  in  his  agony ! 

They  shall  abye  it!" — On  his  arm 

Bruce  laid  strong  grasp,  "They  shall  not  tiami 

A  ringlet  of  the  stripling's  hair ; 

But,  till  I  give  the  word,  forbear. 

—  Douglas,  lead  fifty  of  our  force 
Up  yonder  hollow  water-course, 

And  couch  thee  midway  on  the  wold. 
Between  the  flyers  and  their  hold: 
A  spear  above  the  copse  display'd. 
Be  signal  of  the  ambush  made. 
— Edward,  with  forty  spearmen,  straight 
Through  yonder  copse  approach  the  gate. 
And,  when  thou  hear*st  the  battle-din. 
Rush  forward,  and  the  passage  win. 
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Secure  the  drawbridge  —  storm  the  port. 
And  man  and  guard  the  castle-court — 
The  rest  move  slowly  forth  with  me, 
In  shelter  of  the  forest-tree, 
Till  Douglas  at  his  post  I  see.** 

XXVHL 
Like  war-horse  eager  to  rush  on, 
CompellM  to  wait  the  signal  blown, 
Hid,  and  scarce  hid,  by  greenwood  bough, 
Trembling  with  rage,  stands  Ronald  now. 
And  in  his  grasp  his  sword  gleams  blue. 
Soon  to  be  dyed  with  deadlier  hue. — 
Meanwhile  the  Bruce,  with  steady  eye, 
Sees  the  dark  death-train  moving  by. 
And  heedful  measures  oft  the  space, 
The  Douglas  and  his  band  must  trace. 
Ere  they  can  reach  their  destined  ground. 
Now  sinks  the  dirge's  wailing  sound, 
Now  cluster  round  the  direful  tree 
That  slow  and  solemn  company. 
While  hymn  mistuned  and  mutter'd  prayer 
The  victim  for  his  fate  prepare.-r- 
What  glances  o'er  the  greenwood  shade? 
The  spear  that  marks  the  ambuscade !  — 
"Now,  noble  Chief!  I  leave  thee  loose; 
Upon  them,  Ronald!"  said  the  Bruce. 

XXIX. 
"The  Bruce,  the  Bruce!"  to  well-known  cry 
His  native  rocks  and  x^oods  reply. 
**The  Bruce,  the  Bruce!"  in  that  dread  word 
The  knell  of  hundred  deaths  was  hea^rd. 
/5* 
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The  astooidh'd  Southern  gazed  at  irst. 
Where  the  wild  tempest  was  to  burst. 
That  waked  in  that  presaging  name. 
3efore,  behind,  around  it  came! 
Half-arm'd,  surprised,  on  everj  side 
Hemm'd  in,  hew'd  down,  they  bled  and  died 
Deep  in  the  ring  the  Bruce  engaged. 
And  fierce  Claiv^lla's  broadsword  rag^d! 
Full  soon  the  few  who  fought  were  sped. 
Nor  better  v^  their  lot  who  fled. 
And  met,  'mid  terror's  wild  career, 
The  Douglas's  redoubted  spear! 
Two  hundred  yeomen  on  that  morm 
The  castle  left,  and  none  return. 

XXX. 

Not  on  their  flight  press'd  Ronald's  brand, 
A  gentler  duty  claim'd  his  hand. 
He  raised  the  page,  where  on  the  plain 
His  fear  had  sunk  him  with  the  slain : 
And  twice,  that  morn,  surprise  well  near 
Betray'd  the  secret  kept  by  fear; 
Once,  when,  with  life  returning,  came 
To  the  boy's  lip  Lord  Ronald's  name. 
And  hardly  recollection  drown'd 
The  accents  in  a  murmuring  sound; 
And  once,  when  scarce  he  could  resist 
The  Chieflain's  care  to  loose  the  vest. 
Drawn  tightly  o'er  his  labouring  breast 
But  then  the  Bruce's  bugle  blew, 
For  martial  work  was  yet  to  da 
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XXXI. 

A  harder  task  fierce  Edward  waits. 
Ere  signal  given,  the  castle  gates 

His  fury  had  assail'd; 
Such  was  his  wonted  reckless  mood. 
Yet  desperate  valour  oft  made  good. 
Even  bj  its  daring,  venture  rude, 

Where  prudence  might  have  faiPd. 
Upon  the  bridge  his  strength  he  threw. 
And  struck  the  iron  chain  iri  two, 

By  which  its  planks  arose; 
The  warder  oeJct  his  axe's  edge 
Struck  down  upon  the  threshold  ledge, 
Twixt  door  and  post  a  ghastly  wedge  I 

The  gate  they  may  not  close. 
Well  fought  the  Southern  in  the  fray, 
Qifibrd  and  Lorn  fought  well  that  day. 
But  stubborn  Edward  forced  his  way 

Against  a  hundred  foes. 
Loud  came  the  cry,  "The  Bruce,  the  Bruce  1" 
No  hope  or  in  defence  or  truce. 

Fresh  combatants  pour  in; 
Mad  with  success,  and  drunk  with  gore^ 
They  drive  the  struggling  foe  before 

And  ward  on  ward  they  win. 
Unsparing  was  the  vengeful  sword. 
And  limbs  were  lopp'd  and  life-blood  pour*d. 
The  cry  of  death  and  conflict  roar'd. 

And  fearful  was  the  din ! 
The  startling  horses  plunged  and  flung, 
Oamour'd  the  dogs  till  turrets  rung 

Nor  sunk  the  fearful  cry, 
ee 
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Till  not  a  foeman  was  there  found 
Alive,  save  those  who  on  the  ground 
Groan'd  in  their  agony!' 

XXXII. 
The  valiant  ClifTord  is  no  more;' 
On  Ronald's  broadsword  stream'd  his  gore. 
But  better  hap  had  he  of  Lorn, 
Who,  by  the  foemen  backward  borne. 
Yet  gain'd  with  slender  train  the  port. 
Where  lay  his  bark  beneath  the  fort. 

And  cut  the  cable  loose. 
Short  were  his  shrift  in  that  debate. 
That  hour  of  fury  and  of  hate. 

If  Lorn  encountered  Bruce ! 
Then  long  and  loud  the  victor  shout 
From  turret  and  from  tower  rung  out. 

The  rugged  vaults  replied; 
And  from  the  donjon  tower  on  high. 
The  men  of  Carrick  may  descry 
Saint  Andrew's  cross,  in  blazonry 

Of  silver,  waving  wide  1 

^  [The  concluding  stanza  of  "  The  Siege  of  Corinth"  contains 
an  obvious,  though,  no  doubt,  an  unconscious  imitation  of  the  pre- 
ceding nine  lines,  magnificently  expanded  through  an  extent  of 
about  thirty  couplets:  — 

"AH  the  living  things  that  heard 
That  deadly  earth-shock  disappeor'd ; 
The  wild  birds  dew;  the  wild  dogs  fled. 
And  howling  left  the  unburied  dead; 
The  camels  from  their  keepers  broke; 
The  distant  steer  ibrsook  the  yoke — 
The  nearer  steed  plunged  o'er  the  plain. 
And  burst  his  girth,  and  tore  his  rein,"  &c.] 

■/to  point  of  fact,  Cliffotd  fell  «lI  Baivnockbum.1 
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XXXIIL 

The  Bruce  hath  won  his  father's  hall  !* 

— "  Welcome,  brave  friends  and  comrades  all. 

Welcome  to  mirth  and  joy! 
The  first,  the  last,  is  welcome  here. 
From  lord  and  chieftain,  prince  and  peer. 

To  this  poor  speechless  boy. 
Great  God !   once  more  my  sire's  abode 
Is  mine — behold  the  floor  I  trode 

In  tottering  infancy ! 
And  there  the  vaulted  arch,  whose  sound 
Echoed  my  joyous  shout  and  bound 
Id  boyhood,  and  that  rung  around 

To  youth's  unthinking  glee ! 
0  first,  to  thee,  all-gracious  Heaven, 
Then  to  my  friends,  my  thanks  be  given!*' — 
He  paused  a  space,  his  brow  he  cross'd — 
Then  on  the  board  his  sword  he  toss'd. 
Yet  steaming  hot ;  with  Southern  gore 
From  hilt  to  point  'twas  crimson'd  o'er. 

XXXIV. 

"Bring  here,"  he  said,  "the  mazers  four, 
My  noble  fathers  loved  of  yore.* 
Thrice  let  them  circle  round  the  board, 
The  pledge,  fair  Scotland's  rights  restored  I 
And  be  whose  lip  shall  touch  the  wine. 
Without  a  vow  as  true  as  mine, 
To  hold  both  lands  and  life  at  nought. 
Until  her  freedom  shall  be  bought, — 

'  [See  Appendix,  Note  R.    .         '  [See  Appendix,  Note  S.\ 
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Be  brand  of  a  disloyal  Scot, 
And  lasting  infamy  his  lot! 
Sit,  gentle  friends !   our  hour  of  glee 
Is  brief,  we  '11  spend  it  joyously ! 
Blithest  of  all  the  sun's  bright  beams, 
When  betwixt  storm  and  storm  he  gleams. 
Well  is  our  country's  work  begun. 
But  more,  far  more,  must  yet  be  done. 
Speed  messengers  the  country  through ; 
Arouse  old  friends,  and  gather  new ;' 
Warn  Lanark's  knights  to  gird  their  mail. 
Rouse  the  brave  sons  of  Teviotdale, 
Let  Ettrick's  archer     sharp  their  darts. 
The  fairest  forms,  the  truest  hearts!' 


'  As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Kyle,  says  ancient  tradition,  thai 
Robert  Brace  had  landed  in  Carrie k,  with  the  intention  of  recov- 
ering the  crown  of  Scotland,  the  Laird  of  Craij^e,  and  forty- 
eight  men  ij»  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  declared  in  favour 
of  their  legitima.te  prince.  Bruce  granted  them  a  tract  of  land, 
still  retained  by  the  freemen  of  Newton  to  this  day.  The  original 
charter  was  lost  when  the  pestilence  was  raging  at  Ayr;  but  it 
was  renewed  by  one  of  the  Jameses,  and  is  dated  at  Faulkland. 
The  freemen  of  Newton  were  formerly  officers  by  rotation.  The 
Provost  of  Ayr  at  one  time  was  a  freeman  of  Newtoo,  ai^d  it 
happened  to  be  his  turn,  while  provost  in  Ayr,  to  be  officer  in 
Newton,  both  of  which  offices  he  discharged  at  the  same  time. 

•  The  forest  of  Selkirk,  or  Ettrick,  at  this  period,  occupied  all 
the  district  which  retains  that  denomination,  and  embraced  the 
neighbouring  dales  of  Tweeddale,  and  at  least  the  Upper  Ward 
of  Clydesdale.  All  that  tract  was  probably  as  waste  as  it  is 
mountainous,  and  covered  with  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Cale- 
donian Forest,  which  is  supposed  to  have  stretched  from  Cheviot 
Hills  as  far  as  Hamilton,  and  to  have  comprehended  even  a  part 
of  Ayrshire.  At  the  fatal  battle  of  Falkirk,  Sir  John  Stewart 
of  Bonkill,  brother  to  the  Steward  of  Scotland   oommanded  the 
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II  ally  call  all!    from  Reedswair-Path, 
>  the  wild  confines  of  Cape- Wrath ; 
tde  let  the  news  through  Scotland  ring, 
16  Northern  Eagle  claps  his  wing ! " 

»  of  Selkirk  Forest,  who  fell  around  the  dead  body  of  their 
'.  The  English  historians  have  commemorated  the  tall  and 
f  persons,  as  well  as  the  unswerving  faith,  of  these  ibrest- 
Nor  has  their  interesting  fall  escaped  the  notice  of  an  elo- 
modem  poetess,  whose  subject  led  her  to  treat  of  thai 
itDOS  engagement 

**  The  glance  of  the  morn  had  sparkled  bright 
On  their  plumage  green  and  their  actons  hght; 
The  bugle  ivas  strung  at  each  hunter's  side. 
As  they  had  been  bound  to  the  chase  to  ride; 
Bat  the  bugle  is  mute,  and  the  shaDs  are  spent, 
The  arm  unnerved  and  the  bow  unbent. 
And  the  tired  forester  is  laid 
Far,  far  from  the  clustering  greenwood  shade! 
Sore  have  they  toil'd — they  are  fallen  asleep, 
And  their  slumber  is  heavy,  and  dull,  and  deep! 
When  over  their  bones  the  grass  shall  wave. 
When  the  wild  winds  over  their  tombs  shall  rave, 
Memory  shall  lean  on  their  graves,  and  tell 
How  Selkirk's  hunters  bold  around  old  Stewart  fell!" 
Wallace,  or  the  Fight  of  Falkirk,  [by  Mias  Holfobi)^ 
Lond.  4to,  1809.  pp.  170. 1. 
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CANTO    SIXTH. 


0  WHO,  that  shared  them,  ever  shall  forget 
The  emotions  of  the  spirit-rousing  time. 
When  breathless  in  the  mart  the  couriers  met. 
Early  and  late,  at  evening  and  at  prime ; 
When  the  loud  cannon  and  the  merry  chime 
Hail'd  news  on  news,  as  field  on  field  was  won. 
When  Hope,  long  doubtful,  soar'd  at  lengiij  sublime. 
And  our  glad  eyes,  awake  as  day  begun, 
Watch'd  Joy's  broad  banner  rise,  to  meet  the  rising 
sun ! 

O  these  were  hours,  when  thrilling  joy  repaid 
A  long,  long  course  of  darkness,  doubts,  and  fears! 
The  heart-sick  faintness  of  the  hope  delay'd, 
The  waste,  the  woe,  the  bloodshed,  and  the  tears, 
That  track'd  with  terror  twenty  rolling  years. 
All  was  forgot  in  that  blithe  jubilee ! 
Her  downcast  eye  even  pale  AflSiction  rears, 
To  sigh  a  thankful  prayer,  amid  the  glee. 
That  haiPd  the  Despot's  fall,  and  peace  and  liberty ! 

Such  news  o'er  Scotland's  hills  triumphant  rode, 
When  'gainst  the  invaders  turn'd  the  battle's  scale, 
..  ■When.Bruce's  bafiner  had  victorious  flow'd 
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O'er  Loudoun's  mountain,  and  in  Ury's  vale;* 
When  English  blood  oft  deluged  Douglas-dale,' 
And  fiery  Edward  routed  stout  St  John,' 
When  Randolph's  war-cry  swell'd  the  southern  gale,* 

*The  first  important  advantage  gained  by  Bruce,  after  landing 
at  Turn  berry,  was  over  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
tJie  same  by  whom  he  had  been  defeated  near  Methven.    They 
met,  as  has  been  said,  by  appointment,  at  Loudonhill,  in  the  west 
of  Scotland.     Pembroke  sustained  a  defeat;  and  from  that  time 
Bruce  w<is  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  flying  army.     Yet  he 
was  subsequently  obliged  to  retreat  into  Aberdeenshire,  and  was 
there  assailed  by  Comyn,  Earl  of  Buchan,  desirous  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  relative,  the  Red  Comyn,  and  supported  by  a  body 
of  English  troops  under  Philip  de  Moubray.     Bruce  was  ill  at 
the  time  of  a  scrofulous  disorder,  but  took  horse  to  meet  his  ene- 
mies, although  obliged  to  be  supported  on  either  side.     He  was 
victorious,  and  it  is  said  that  the  agitation  of  his  spirits  restored 
his  health. 

•  [See  Appendix,  Note  T.] 

■  "  John  de  St  John,  with  15,000  horsemen,  had  advanced  to 
oppose  the  inroad  of  the  Scots.  By  a  forced  march  he  endea- 
voured to  surprise  them,  but  intelligence  of  his  motions  was 
timeously  received.  The  courage  of  Edward  Bruce,  approach- 
ing to  temerity,  frequently  enabled  him  to  achieve  what  men  of 
more  judicious  valour  would  never  have  attempted.  He  ordered 
the  infantry,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  his  army,  to  intrench  them- 
selves in  strong  narrow  ground.  He  himself,  with  fifty  horse- 
men well  harnessed,  issued  fortR  under  cover  of  a  thick  mist, 
surprised  the  English  on  their  march,  attacked  and  dispersed 
them." —  Dalrymple's  AnnaU  of  Scotland,  quarto,  Edinburgh, 
1779,  p.  25. 

*  Thomas  Randolph,  Bruce^s  sister's  son,  a  renowned  Soottiah 
chief,  was  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  not  more  remarkable  for 
sonsistency  tlian  Bruce  himself.  lie  espoused  his  uncle's  party 
when  Bruce  first  aKsurnod  the  crown,  and  was  made  prisoner  at 
the  fhtiil  baltif*  of  Methven,  in  which  his  relative's  hopes  appear- 
ed to  be  mined.     Rnndolph  accordingly  not  only  soliifiitted  td  t!» 
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And  many  a  fortress,  town,  and  towcnr,  was  won. 
And  Fame  still  sounded  forth  fresh  deeds  of  glory  done. 

II. 

Blithe  tidings  flew  from  baron's  tower, 
To  peasant's  cot,  to  forest- bower, 
And  waked  the  solitary  ceil, 
Where  lone  Saint  Bride's  recluses  dwell. 
Princess  no  more,  fair  Isabel, 

A  vot'ress  of  the  order  now. 
Say,  did  the  rule  that  bid  thee  wear, 
Dim  veil  and  woollen  scapulare, 
And  reft  thy  locks  of  dark-brown  hair. 

That  stern  and  rigid  vow. 
Did  it  condemn  the  transport  high. 
Which  glisten'd  in  thy  watery  eye, 
When  minstrel  or  when  palmer  told 
Each  fresh  expk>it  of  Bruce  the  bold?  — 
And  whose  the  lovely  form  that  shares 
Thy  anxious  hopes,  thy  fears,  thy  prayers? 
No  sister  she  of  convent  shade; 
So  say  these  locks  in  lengthened  braid, 

English,  but  took  an  active  part  against  Bruce,  appeared  in  arms 
agaiofit  hira,  and  in  the  skirmish  where  he  was  so  closely  pur 
sued  by  the  bkxidhoiuHl,  it  is  said  his  nephew  took  his  stataiard 
with  his  own  hand.  But  £^dolph  was  afterwards  made  prisoner 
by  Douglas  in  Tweeddale,  and  brought  before  King  Robert. 
Some  harsh  language  was  exchanged  between  the  uncle  and 
nephew,  and  the  latter  was  committed  for  a  time  to  close  custody. 
Afterwards,  however,  they  were  reconciled,  and  Randolph  was 
created  Earl  of  xMoray  about  1312.  After  this  period  ho  emi- 
nently distinguishted  hinwelf,  first  by  the  surprise  of  £<dijiburgh 
Castle,  and  afterwards  by  noany  similar  enterprises,  conducted 
l^ith  equal  courage  and  ability. 
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So  say  the  blushes  and  the  sighs, 
The  tremors  that  unbidden  rise, 
When,  mingled  with  the  Bruce's  fame, 
The  brave  Lord  Ronald's  praises  came. 

III. 
Believe,  his  father's  castle  won. 
And  his  bold  enterprise  begun. 
That  Bruce's  earliest  cares  restore 
The  speechless  page  to  Arran's  shore: 
Nor  think  that  long  the  quaint  disguise 
G)nceard  her  from  a  sister's  eyes; 
And  sister-like  in  love  they  dwell 
In  that  lone  convent's  silent  celL 
There  Bruce's  slow  assent  allows 
Fair  Isabel  the  veil  and  vows; 
And  there,  her  sex's  dress  regain'd, 
The  lovely  Maid  of  Lorn  remain'd. 
Unnamed,  unknown,  while  Scotland  far 
Resounded  with  the  din  of  war; 
And  many  a  month,  and  many  a  day. 
In  calm  seclusion  wore  away. 

IV. 
These  days,  these  months,  to  years  had  worn. 
When  tidings  of  high  weight  were  borne 

To  that  lone  island's  shore; 
Of  all  the  Scottish  conquests  made 
By  the  first  Edward's  ruthless  blade, 

His  son  retain'd  no  more, 
Northward  of  Tweed,  but  Stirling's  towers, 
Beleaguer'd  by  King  Robert's  powers; 

And  they  took  term  of  truce,* 

'  When  a  long  train  of  suc^iess,  w!\)«^i  \m\it»^%A.\g^^jafc«si 
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England's  King  should  not  relieve 
le  siege  ere  John  the  Baptist's  eve, 

To  yield  them  to  the  Bruce, 
gland  was  roused — on  every  side 
urier  and  post  and  herald  hied, 

To  summon  prince  and  peer, 
Berwick-bounds  to  meet  their  Liege,* 
epared  to  raise  fair  Stirling's  siege. 

With  buckler,  brand,  and  spear. 

,  had  made  him  master  of  almost  all  Scotland,  Stirling 
continued  to  hold  out.  The  care  of  the  blockade  was 
itted  by  the  king  to  his  brother  Edward,  who  concluded  a 
with  Sir  Philip  Mowbray,  the  governor,  that  he  should 
der  the  fortress,  if  it  were  not  succoured  by  the  King  of 
od  before  St  John  the  Baptist's  day.  The  King  severely 
1  his  brother  for  the  impolicy  of  a  treaty,  which  gave  time 
King  of  England  to  advance  to  the  relief  of  the  castle  with 
assembled  forces,  and  obliged  hinlielf  either  to  meet  them 
;tle  with  an  inferior  force,  or  to  retreat  with  dishonour, 
all  England  come,"  answered  the  reckless  Edward,  ••  we 
ight  them  were  tliey  more."  The  consequence  was,  of 
',  that  each  kingdom  mustered  its  strength  for  the  expected 
;  and  as  the  space  agreed  upon  reached  from  Lent  to  Mid- 
er,  full  time  was  allowed  for  that  purpose. 
lere  is  printed  in  Rymer's  Fcedera  the  summons  issued 
his  occasion  to  the  sheriffof  York;  and  he  mentions  eighteen 
persons  to  whom  similar  ordinances  were  iscsued.  It  seems 
pect  the  infantry  alone,  for  it  is  entitled,  I}e  peditibua  ad 
urn  Castri  de  Stryvelin  a  Scotis  obscssi,  properare  faciert' 
This  circumstance  is  also  clear  from  the  reasoning  of  the 
vhich  states :  "  We  have  unders?tood  that  our  Scottish  ene- 
jid  rebels  are  endeavouring  to  collect  as  strong  a  force  as 
;e  of  infantry,  in  strong  and  marshy  grounds,  where  t!ie 
jch  of  cavalry  would  be  difficult,  between  us  and  the  castle 
ling." — It  then  sets  forth  Mowbray's  agreement  to  surren- 
9  castle,  if  not  relieved  before  St  John  the  ^^gitiiC^  ^v^^ 
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The  term  was  nigh — they  muster'd  fs^ 
By  heacon  and  by  bugle-blast 

Forth  marshaird  for  the  field; 
There  rode  each  knight  of  noble  name, 
There  England's  hardy  archers  came. 
The  land  they  trode  seem'd  all  on  flame, 

With  banner,  blade,  and  shield ! 
And  not  famed  England's  powers  alone, 
Renown'd  in  arms,  the  summons  own; 

For  Neustria's  knights  obey'd, 
Gascogne  hath  lent  her  horsemen  good. 
And  Cambria,  but  of  late  subdued. 
Sent  forth  her  mountain-multitude,* 

add  the  king's  determination,  with  divme  grace,  to  raise  the 
siege.  "Therefore,"  the  summons  further  bears,  "to  remove 
our  said  enemies  and  rebels  from  such  places  as  above  men- 
tioned, it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  strong  force  of  infantry  fit 
for  arms."  And  accordingly  the  sheriff  of  York  ia  commanded 
to  equip  and  send  forth  a  body  of  four  thousand  in&otry,  to  be 
assembled  at  Werk,  upon  the  tenth  day  of  June  first,  under  pain 
ot'  the  royal  displeasure,  &c. 

^  Edward  the  First,  with  the  usual  policy  of  a  conqueror,  em- 
ployed the  Welsh,  whom  he  had  subdued,  to  assist  him  in  hia 
Scottish  wars,  for  which  their  habits,  as  mountaineers,  particu- 
larly fitted  them.  But  this  policy  was  not  without  its  risk& 
Previous  to  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  the  Welsh  quarrelled  with  the 
English  men-at-arms,  and  after  bloodshed  on  botli  parts,  separated 
themselves  from  his  army,  and  the  feud  between  them,  at  so  dan- 
gerous and  critical  a  juncture,  was  reconciled  with  difficulty. 
Edward  IL  followed  his  father^s  example  in  this  particular,  and 
with  no  better  success.  They  could  not  be  brought  to  exert 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  their  conquerors.  But  they  had  an 
indifferent  reward  for  their  forbearance.  Without  arms,  and  clad 
only  in  scanty  dresses  of  linen  cloth,  they  appeared  naked  in  the 
igres  ewB  of  the  Scottish  peasantry ;  and  after  the  roat  of  Ban* 
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And  ConQOgU}  pour'd  from  waste  and  wood 
Her  hundred  tribes,  whose  sceptre  rude 
Dark  Eth  0;Connor  swayM.* 

V. 
Right  to  devoted  Caledoa 
The  storm  of  war  rolls  slowly  on, 

With  menace  deep  and  dread; 
So  the  dark  clouds,  with  gathering  power. 
Suspend  awhile  the  threatened  shower. 
Till  every  peak  and  summit  lower 

Round  the  pale  pilgrim's  head. 
Not  with  such  pilgrim's  startled  eye 
King  Robert  mark'd  the  tempest  nigh! 

Resolved  the  brunt  to  bide, 
His  royal  summons  warn'd  the  land, 
That  all  who  own'd  their  King's  command 
Should  instant  take  the  spear  and  brand* 

To  combat  at  his  side. 
O  who  may  tell  the  sons  of  fame, 
That  at  King  Robert's  bidding  came. 

To  battle  for  the  right ! 
From  Cheviot  to  the  shores  of  Ross» 
From  Solway-Sands  to  Marshal's-Moss, 

All  boun'd  them  for  the  fight 
Such  news  the  royal  courier  tells. 
Who  came  to  rouse  dark  Arran's  dells; 
But  farther  tidings  must  the  ear 
Of  Isabel  in  secret  hear. 

nockburn,  were  massacred  by  them  in  great  numbers,  as  they 
retired  in  conflision  towards  their  own  country.  They  were 
mider  command  of  Sir  Maurice  de  Berkeley. 

*  [See  Appendix,  Note  U.J 
// 
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These  in  her  cloister  walk,  next  mora. 
Thus  shared  she  with  the  Maid  of  Lorn* 


VI. 
"  My  Edith,  can  I  tell  how  dear 
Our  intercourse  of  hearts  sincere 

Hath  been  to  Isabel?  — 
Judge  then  the  sorrow  of  my  heart, 
When  I  must  say  the  words,  We  part! 

The  cheerless  convent-cell 
Was  not,  sweet  maiden,  made  for  thee; 
Go  thou  where  thy  vocation  free 

On  happier  fortunes  fell. 
Nor,  Edith,  judge  thyself  betray'd. 
Though  Robert  knows  that  Lorn's  high  Maid 
And  his  poor  silent  piige  were  one. 
Versed  in  the  fickle  heart  of  man, 
Earnest  and  anxious  hath  he  look'd 
How  Ronald's  heart  the  message  brook'd 
That  gave  him,  with  her  last  farewell, 
The  charge  of  Sister  Isabel, 
To  think  upon  thy  better  right. 
And  keep  the  faith  his  promise  plight 
Forgive  him  for  thy  sister's  sake, 
At  first  if  vain  repinings  wake  — 

Long  since  that  mood  is  gone: 
Now  dwells  he  on  thy  juster  claims, 
And  oft  his  breach  of  faith  he  blames  — 

Forgive  him  for  thine  own!" — 

VII. 

**No!  never  to  Lord  Ronald's  bower 
Will  I  again  as  paramour"— 
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^^Nay,  hitth  thee,  too  impatient  maid. 

Until  my  final  tale  be  said!  — 

The  good  King  Robert  would  engage 

Edith  once  more  his  elfin  page, 

By  her  own  heart,  and  her  own  eye, 

Her  lover's  penitence  to  try  — 

Safe  in  his  royal  charge,  and  free. 

Should  such  thy  final  purpose  be. 

Again  unknown  to  seek  the  cell. 

And  live  and  die  with  Isabel." 

Thus  spoke  the  maid — King  Robert's  eye 

Might  have  some  glance  of  policy ; 

Dunstafihage  had  the  monarch  ta'en. 

And  Lorn  had  own'd  King  Robert's  reign: 

Her  brother  had  to  England  fled. 

And  there  in  banishment  was  dead ; 

Ample,  through  exile,  death,  and  flight, 

O'er  tower  and  land  was  Edith's  right; 

This  ample  right  o'er  tower  and  land 

Were  safe  in  Ronald's  faithful  hand. 

VIII. 

Embarrass'd  eye  and  blushing  cheek 
Pleasure  and  shame,  and  fear  bespeak  I 
Yet  much  the  reasoning  Edith  made: 
''Her  sister's  faith  she  must  upbraid. 
Who  gave  such  secret,  dark  and  dear, 
In  council  to  another's  ear. 
Why  should  she  leave  the  peaceful  cell? — 
How  should  she  part  with  Isabel?  — 
How  wear  that  strange  attire  agen? 
How  risk  herself  'midst  martial  men? — 


And  how  be  guarded  on  the  wayt— • 
At  least  she  might  entreat  delay/' 
Kind  Isabel,  wkh  secret  smile, 
Saw  and  forgave  tfae  maiden's  wile. 
Reluctant  to  be  thought  to  move 
At  the  first  call  of  truant  love. 

IX. 
Oh,  blame  her  not! — when  zephjmi  wake. 
The  aspen*s  trembling  leaves  mu^  shake; 
When  beams  the  son  through  Aprills  nbofusr, 
It  needs  must  bloom,  the  violet  flower; 
And  Love,  howe'er  tfoe  maiden  strm, 
Must  with  reviving  hope  revrveJ 
A  thousand  soft  excuses  came, 
To  plead  his  cause  'gainst  virgin  ehame. 
Pledged  by  their  sires  in  earliest  yowtb. 
He  had  her  plighted  faith  and  tr«itii*«-* 
Then,  'twas  her  Liege^  strict  >commaiid» 
And  she,  beneath  his  royal  hand, 
A  ward  in  person  and  in  land:  — 
And,  last,  she  was  resolved  to  stay 
Only  brief  space — one  little  day  — 
Close  hidden  in  her  safe  disguise 
From  aH,  but  most  from  Ronald's  eyes  — 
But  once  to  see  'him  more  I — nor  blame 
Her  wish — to  hear  him  name  her  name! — 
Then,  to  bear  back  to  solitude 
The  thought,  he  had  his  falsehood  rued  I 
But  Isabel,  who  long  had  seen 
Her  pallid  cheek  and  pensive  mien,. 
And  well  herseflf  the  cause  might  know» 
Though  itinocent,  of  Edith's  woe, 
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Joy'dy  geDcrousy  that  revolving  time 
Gave  means  to  expiate  the  crime. 
High  glow'd  her  bosom  as  she  said, 
*'  Well  shall  her  sufferings  be  repaid  1 " 
Now  came  the  parting  hour — a  band 
From  Arran's  mounbiins  left  the  land; 
Their  chief,  Fitz-Louis,*  had  the  care 
The  speechless  Amadine  to  bear 
To  Bruce,  with  honour,  as  behoved 
To  page  the  monarch  dearly  loved. 

X. 

The  King  had  deem'd  the  maiden  bright 
Should  reach  him  long  before  the  fight. 
But  storms  and  fate  her  course  delay: 
It  was  on  eve  of  battle-day, 
When  o'er  the  Gillie's-hill  she  rode. 
The  landscape  like  a  furnace  glow'd, 
And  far  as  e'er  the  eye  was  borne. 
The  lances  waved  like  autumn-corn. 
In  battles  four  beneath  their  eye, 
The  forces  of  King  Robert  lie.^ 
And  one  below  the  hill  was  laid. 
Reserved  for  rescue  and  for  aid; 

*  Fitz-Louis,  or  Mac-Louis,  otherwise  called  Fullarton,  is  a 
family  of  ancient  descent  in  the  Isle  of  Arran.  They  are  said  to 
be  of  French  origin,  as  the  name  intimates.  They  attached  them- 
selves to  Bruce  upon  Iiia  first  landinor ;  and  Fergus  Mac-Louis,  or 
Fullarton,  received  from  the  grateful  monarch  a  charter,  dated 
26th  November,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  (1JM)7),  for  the 
lands  of  Kilmichel,  and  others,  which  still  remain  in  this  very 
ancient  and  respectable  &mily. 

'  [See  Appendix,  Note  V.j 
Vol.  V. 17 
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And  three,  advanced,  form'd  vavipard-Knie, 
'Twixt  Bannock's  brook  and  Ninian's  shrine. 
Detach'd  was  each,  yet  each  so  nigh 
As  well  might  mutual  aid  supply. 
Beyond,  the  Southern  host  appears,^ 
A  boundless  wilderness  of  spears, 
.  Whose  vei^  or  rear  the  anxious  eye 
Strove  far,  but  strove  in  vain,  to  spy. 
Thick  flashing  in  the  evening  beam. 
Glaives,  lances,  bills,  and  banners  gleam; 
And  where  the  heaven  join'd  with  the  hill, 
Was  distant  armour  flashing  still. 
So  wide,  60  far,  the  boundless  host 
Seem'd  in  the  blue  horizon  lost 

<  Upon  the  23d  June,  1314,  the  alarm  reached  the  Soottish 
army  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Douglas  and  the  Marshal 
were  sent  to  reconnoitre  with  a  body  of  cavalry ; 

*'  And  soon  the  great  host  have  they  seen. 

Where  shields  shining  were  so  sheen, 

And  basinets  bamisiied  bright, 

That  gave  against  the  sun  great  light 

They  saw  so  lele*  brawdynet  baners,  *Many.    iDitpUtyeL 

Standards  and  (>enn()ns  and  spears, 

And  so  fele  knights  upon  steeds. 

All  flaming  in  tlieir  weeds. 

And  so  i'ele  baiaills,  and  so  broad, 

And  too  so  great  room  as  they  rode. 

That  the  maist  host,  and  the  stoutest 

Of  Chhslendom,  and  the  greatest, 

Should  be  abaysit  for  to  see 

Their  foes  into  such  quantity." 

The  Bruce,  vol  ii.  p.  111. 

The  two  Scottish  commanders  were  cautious  in  the  accouDt 
which  they  brought  back  to  their  camp.  To  the  king  in  private 
they  told  the  formidable  state  of  the  enemy ;  but  in  public 
reported  that  the  English  were  indeed  a  numefOQS  host,  but  ill 
oonmuiiided  and  worse  diecipVmed. 
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XI. 
Down  from  the  hill  the  maiden  posB'd, 
At  the  wild  show  of  war  aghast ; 
And  traversed  first  the  rearward  host, 
Reserved  for  aid  where  needed  most 
The  men  of  Carrick  and  of  Ayr, 
Lennox  and  Lanark  too,  were  there. 

And  all  the  western  land ; 
With  these  the  valiant  of  the  Isles 
Beneath  their  chieftains  rank'd  their  files, 

In  many  a  plaided  band. 
There,  in  the  centre,  proudly  raised. 
The  Bruce's  royal  standard  blazed. 
And  there  Lord  Ronald's  banner  bore 
A  galley  driven  by  sail  and  oar. 
A  wild,  yet  pleasing  contrast,  made 
Warriors  in  mail  and  plate  array'd, 
With  the  plumed  bonnet  and  the  plaid 

By  these  Hebrideans  worn; 
But  O !  unseen  for  three  long  years, 
Dear  was  the  garb  of  mountaineers 

To  the  fair  maid  of  Lorn  I 
For  one  she  look'd  —  but  he  was  far 
Busied  amid  the  ranks  of  war  — 
Yet  with  affection's  troubled  eye 
She  mark'd  his  banner  boldly  fly. 
Gave  on  the  countless  foe  a  glance, 
And  thought  on  battle's  desperate  chance. 

XII. 
To  centre  of  the  vaward  line 
Fitz-Louis  guided  An^dine. 

7J9ee  Appendix^  NOIe*W.^ 
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Arm'd  all  on  foot,  that  host  appears 

A  serried  mass  of  glimmering  spears. 

There  stood  the  Marchers'  warlike  band^ 

The  warriors  there  of  Lodon's  land; 

Ettrick  and  Liddell  bent  the  jew, 

A  band  of  archers  fierce,  though  few; 

The  men  of  Nith  and  Annan's  vale. 

And  the  bold  spears  of .  Teviotdale ;  — 

The  dauntless  Douglas  these  obey. 

And  the  young  Stuart's  gentle  sway. 

North-eastward  by  Saint  Ninian's  shrine. 

Beneath  fierce  Randolph's  charge,  combine 

The  warriors  whom  the  hardy  North 

From  Tay  to  Sutherland  sent  forth. 

The  rest  of  Scotland's  war-array 

With  Edward  Bruce  to  westward  lay. 

Where  Bannock,  with  his  broken  bank 

And  deep  ravine,  protects  their  flank. 

Behind  them,  screen'd  by  sheltering  wood. 

The  gallant  Keith,  Lord  Marshal,  stood 

His  men-at-arms  bear  mace  and  lance. 

And  plumes  that  wave,  and  helms  that  glance. 

Thus  fair  divided  by  the  King, 

Centre,  and  right,  and  left- ward  wing. 

Composed  his  front ;  nor  distant  far 

Was  strong  reserve  to  aid  the  war. 

And  'twas  to  front  of  this  array, 

Her  guide  and  Edith  made  their  way. 

xin. 

Here  must  they  pause;  for,  in  advance 
As  far  as  one  might  pitch  a  lance. 
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The  MoHMPck  rode  along  the  vaD,* 

The  foe's  approaching  force  to  scan. 

His  line  -to  mafshat  and  to  range, 

And  ranks  to  square,  and  fronts  to  change. 

Alone  he  rode — from  head  to  heel 

Sheathed  in  his  ready  arms  of  sted ; 

Nor  mounted  yet  on  war-horse  wight. 

But,  till  yttefve  near  the  shock  of  fight, 

Reining  a  paifrey  low  and  light 

A  -diaiiem  Kit  gold  was  set 

Above  his  bright  stee4  basinet, 

And  -cSasp'd  within  its  glittering  twine 

Was  seen  the  glove  of  Argentine ; 

Trondheon  or  lea^ng  staff  he  lacks 

Bearing,  instead,  a  battle-axe. 

He  ranged  his  soldiers  for  the  fight. 

Accoutred  tt^us,  in  open  sight 

Of  either  host.  —  Three  bowshots  far. 

Paused  the  deep  front  of  England's  war. 

And  rested  on  their  arms  awhile. 

To  close  and  rank  their  warlike  file, 

And  hold  high  ooui^cil,  if  that  night 

Should  view  the  lArife,  or  dawning  light 

XIV. 
0  gay,  yet  fearful  to  behold, 
Flashing  with  steel  and  rough  with  gold. 

And  bristled  o'er  with  bills  and  spears, 
With  plumes  and  pennons  waving  fair. 
Was  that  bright  battle-front!  for  there 

Rode  England's  King  and  peers: 


'  [See  Appendix,  Note  X.] 
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And  who,  thai  saw  that  monarch  ride. 

His  kingdom  battled  by  his  side, 

Could  then  his  direful  doom  foretell!  — 

Fair  was  his  seat  in  knightly  sella, 

And  in  his  sprightly  eye  was  set 

Some  spark  of  the  Plantagenet 

Though  light  and  wandering  was  his  glance. 

It  flash'd  at  sight  of  shield  and  lance. 

"  Know'st  thou,"  he  said,  "  De  Argentine, 

Yon  knight  who  marshals  thus  their  line?'' — 

"The  tokens  on  his  helmet  tell 

The  Bruce,  my  Liege:  I  know  him  welL*'— 

"  And  shall  the  audacious  traitor  brave 

The  presence  where  our  banners  wavef* — 

"So  please  my  Liege,"  said  Argentine, 

"  Were  he  but  horsed  on  steed  like  mioe, 

To  give  him  fair  and  knightly  chance, 

I  would  adventure  forth  my  lance." — 

"  In  battle-day,"  the  King  replied, 

"Nice  tourney  rules  are  set  aside. 

— Still  must  the  rebel  dare  our  wrath? 

Set  on  him  —  sweep  him  from  our  path!" 

And,  at  King  Edward's  signal,  soon 

Dash'd  from  the  ranks  Sir  Henry  Boune. 

XV. 

Of  Hereford's  high  blood  he  came, 

A  race  renown'd  for  knightly  fame. 

He  burn'd  before  his  Monarch's  eye 

To  do  some  deed  of  chivalry. 

He  spurr'd  his  steed,  he  couch'd  his  lance. 

And  darted  on  the  Bruce  at  once. 

—  As  motionless  as  rocks,  that  bide 

The  wrath  of  the  advaucvw^  Wd^, 
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The  Bruce  stood  fast — Each  breast  beat  high, 

And  dazzled  was  each  gazing  eye  — 

The  heart  had  hardly  time  to  think, 

The  eyelid  scarce  had  time  to  wink, 

While  on  the  King,  like  flash  of  flame, 

Spurr'd  to  full  speed  the  war-horse  came  I 

The  partridge  may  the  falcon  mock, 

If  that  slight  palfrey  stand  the  shock  — 

But,  swerving  from  the  Knight's  career, 

Just  as  they  met,  Bruce  shunn'd  the  spear. 

Onward  the  balHed  warrior  bore 

His  course  —  but  soon  his  course  was  o'er !  — 

High  in  his  stirrups  stood  the  King, 

And  gave  his  battle-axe  the  swing. 

Right  on  De  Boune,  the  whiles  he  pass'd, 

Fell  that  stern  dint — the  first — the  last! — 

Such  strength  upon  the  blow  was  put. 

The  helmet  crash'd  like  hazel-nut; 

The  axe-shaft,  with  its  brazen  clasp. 

Was  shiver'd  to  the  gauntlet  grasp. 

Springs  from  the  blow  the  startled  horse. 

Drops  to  the  plain  the  lifeless  corse; 

— First  of  that  fatal  field,  how  soon. 

How  sudden,  fell  the  fierce  De  Boune  1 

XVI. 
One  pitying  glance  the  Monarch  sped. 
Where  on  the  field  his  foe  lay  dead ; 
Then  gently  turn'd  his  palfrey's  head, 
And,  pacing  back  his  sober  way. 
Slowly  he  gain'd  his  own  array. 
There  round  their  King  the  leaders  crowd, 
And  blame  his  recklessness  aloud, 
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That  riskM  Against  each  adventurous  spear 
A  life  so  valued  and  so  dear. 
His  broken  weapon's  shaft  survey'd 
The  King,  and  careless  answer  made, — 
"My  loss  may  pay  my  folly's  tax; 
I've  broke  my  trusty  battle-axe." 
*Twas  then  Fitz-Louis,  bending  low. 
Did  Isabel's  commission  show; 
Edith,  disguised,  at  distance  stands. 
And  hides  her  blushes  with  her  hands. 
The  monarch's  brow  has  changed  its  hue, 
Away  the  gory  axe  he  threw. 
While  to  the  seeming  page  he  drew, 

Clearing  war's  terrors  from  his  eye. 
Her  hand  with  gentle  ease  he  took, 
With  such  a  kind  protecting  look. 

As  to  a  weak  and  timid  boy 
Might  speak,  that  elder  brother's  care 
And  elder  brother's  love  were  there. 

XVII. 
"Fear  not,*'  he  said,  "young  Amadinel" 
Then  whisper'd,  "  Still  that  name  be  thine. 
Fate  plays  her  wonted  fantasy. 
Kind  Amadine,  with  thee  and.  me. 
And  sends  thee  here  in  doubtful  hour. 
But  soon  we  are  beyond  her  power; 
For  on  this  chosen  battle-plain, 
Victor  or  vanquish'd,  I  remain. 
Do  thou  to  yonder  hill  repair; 
The  followers  of  our  host  are  there, 
And  all  who  may  not  weapons  bear. — 
Fitz-Louis,  have  him  in  thy  care. — 
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Joyful  we  meet,  if  all  go  well ; 

If  not,  m  Arran's  holy  cell 

Tbou  n)ust  take  part  with  Isabel; 

For  brave  Lord  Ronald,  too,  hath  sworn, 

Not  to  regain  the  Maid  of  Lorn, 

(The  bliss  on  earth  he  covets  most,) 

Would  he  forsake  his  battle-post, 

Or  shun  the  fortune  that  may  fall 

To  Bruce,  to  Scotland,  and  to  all. — 

But,  hark!  some  news  these  trumpets  tell; 

Forgive  my  haste — farewell — farewell."— 

And  in  a  lower  voice  he  said, 

"Be  of  good  cheer — farewell,  sweet  maid  I**-— 

XVIIL 
"What  train  of  dust,  with  trumpet-sound 
And  glimmering  spears,  is  wheeling  round 
Our  leftward  flank?"* — the  Monarch  cried. 
To  Moray's  Earl  who  rode  beside. 
"Lo!    round  thy  station  pass  the  foes! 
Randolph,  thy  wreath  has  lost  a  rose." 
The  Earl  his  visor  closed,  and  said, 
"My  wreath  shall  bloom,  or  life  shall  fede.-*— 
Follow,  my  household!" — And  they  go 
Like  lightning  on  the  advancing  foe. 
"My  Liege,"  said  noble  Douglas  then, 
"Earl  Randolph  has  but  one  to  ten: 
Let  me  go  forth  his  band  to  aid ! " — 
— "  Stir  not.     The  error  he  hath  made, 
Let  him  amend  it  as  he  may; 
I  will  not  weaken  mine  array." 

'  [See  Appendix,  Note  Y.] 

esr 
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Then  loudly  rose  the  conflict-cry, 
And  Douglas's  brave  heart  sweli'd  high, — 
"  My  Liege,"  he  said,  "  with  patient  ear 
1  must  not  Moray's  death-knell  hear !  " — 
Forth  sprung  the  Douglas  with  his  train: 
But  when  they  won  a  rising  hill, 
He  bade  his  followers  hold  them  still. — 
"  See,  see  !    the  routed  Southern  fly  1 
The  Earl  hath  won  the  victory. 
Lo!    where  yon  steeds  run  masterless, 
His  banner  towers  above  the  press. 
Rein  up;  our  presence  would  impair 
The  fame  we  come  too  late  to  share," 
Back  to  the   host  the  Douglas  rode. 
And  soon  glad  tidings  are  abroad. 
That,  Dayncourt  by  stout  Randolph  slain. 
His  followers  fled  with  loosen'd  rein. — 
That  skirmish  closed  the  busy  day, 
And  couch'd  in  battle's    prompt  array, 
Each  army  on  their  weapons  lay. 

XIX. 

It  was  a  night  of  lovely  June, 

High  rode  in  cloudless  blue  the  moon, 

Demayet  smiled  beneath  her  ray ; 
Old  Stirling's  towers  arose  in  light, 
And,  twined  in  links  of  silver  bright, 

Her  winding  river  lay. 
Ah,  gentle  planet  I    other  sight 
Shall  greet  thee,  next  returning  night, 
Of  broken  arms  and  banners  tore. 
And  marshes  dark  with  human  gore, 
And  piles  of  slaughter'd  men  and  horse. 
And  Forth  that  floats  ttve  fc^(\\ii^tv\.  cat%^^ 
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\nd  many  a  wounded  wretch  to  plain 

Beneath  thy  silver  light  in  vain ! 

But  now,  from  England's  host,  the  cry 

Thou  hear'st  of  wa>sail  revelry, 

While  from  the  Scottish  legions  pass 

The  murmur'd  prayer,  the  early  mass!  — 

Here,  numbers  had  presumption  given ; 

There,  bands  o'er-match'd  sought  aid  from  Heaven. 

XX. 

On  GillieVhill,  whose  height  commands 

The  battle-field,  fair  Edith  stands, 

With  serf  and  page  unfit  for  war, 

To  eye  the  conflict  from  afar. 

O !  with  what  doubtful  agony 

She  sees  the  dawning  tint  the  sky! — 

Now  on  the  Ochils  gleams  the  sun, 

And  glistens  now  Demayet  dun; 
Is  it  the  lark  that  carols  shrill. 
Is  it  the  bittern's  early  hum? 
No! — distant,  but  increasing  still. 
The  trumpet's  sound  swells  up  the  hill, 
With  the  deep  murmur  of  the  drum. 

Responsive  from  the  Scottish  host. 

Pipe-clang  and  bugle-sound  were  toss'd,* 

His  breast  and  brow  each  soldier  cross'd, 

*  There  is  an  old  traditiou,  that  the  well-known  Scottish  tune 
of  "  Hey,  tutti  taitti,"  was  Bruce's  march  at  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockburn.  The  late  Mr.  Rittfon,  no  granter  of  propositions, 
doubts  whether  the  Scots  had  any  martial  music,  quotes  Froissart's 
account  of  each  soldier  in  the  host  bearintr  a  little  horn,  on 
which,  at  the  onset,  they  would  make  such  a  horrible  noise^  as  if 
all  the  deviJ^  of  bell  had  been  among  them.    Re  ctoactwiA^  X^^ 
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And  started  from  the  ground; 
Arm'd  and  array 'd  for  instant  fight. 
Rose  archer,  spearman,  squire  and  knight. 
And  in  the  pomp  of  battle  bright 

The  dread  battalia  frown'd. 

XXL 

Now  onward,  and  in  open  view, 
The  countless  ranks  of  £ngland  drew,^ 

these  boms  are  the  only  music  mentioned  by  Barbour,  and  con- 
cludes, that  it  must  remain  a  moot  point  whether  Bruce's  urmy 
were  cheered  by  the  sound  even  of  a  solitary  bagpipe.* — HUtori' 
cat  Essay  prefixed  to  RUson's  Scottish  Songs,  It  may  be 
observed  in  passing-,  that  the  Scottish  of  this  period  certainly 
observed  some  musical  cadence,  even  in  winding  their  boms, 
since  Bruce  was  at  once  recognised  by  his  followers  from  his 
mode  of  blowing.  See  note  X.  on  canto  iv.  But  the  tradition, 
true  or  false,  has  beon  the  means  of  securing  to  Scotland  one  of 
the  finest  lyrics  in  the  language,  the  celebrated  war-eong  of 
Burns, — "  Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled." 

*  Upon  the  24th  of  June,  the  English  army  advanced  to  the 
attack.  The  narrowness  of  the  Scottish  front,  and  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  did  not  permit  them  to  have  the  full  advantage  of 
their  numbers,  nor  is  it  very  easy  to  find  out  what  was  their  pro- 
posed order  of  battle.  The  vanguard,  however,  appeared  a  dis- 
tinct body,  consisting  of  archers  and  spearmen  on  foot,  and  eom- 
manded,  as  already  said,  by  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford. 
Barbour,  in  one  place,  mentions  that  they  formed  nine  baTtleb, 
or  divisions ;  but  from  the  following  passage,  it  appears  that  there 
was  no  room  or  space  for  them  to  extend  themselves,  so  that, 
except  the  vanguard,  the  whole  army  appeared  to  fcwm  one  solid 
and  compact  body :  — 

"The  English  men,  on  either  party, 
That  as  angels  shone  brightly, 
Were  not  arrayed  on  such  manner: 
For  all  their  battles  samyn '  were 
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Dark  rolling  like  the  oceaD-tide, 

When  the  rough  west  hath  chafed  his  pride. 

And  his  deep  roar  sends  challenge  wide 

To  all  that  hars  his  way! 
In  front  the  gallant  archers  trode, 
The  men-at-arms  hehind  them  rode, 
And  midmost  of  the  phalanx  broad 

The  Monarch  held  his  sway. 
Beside  him  many  a  war-horse  fumes, 
Around  him  waves  a  sea  of  plumes, 


In  a  schiltram.'    But  whether  it  was 

Through  the  great  straitnew  of  the  place 

That  they  were  in,  to  bide  fighting; 

Or  that  it  was  for  abaysing;^ 

I  wete  not    But  in  a  schiltrum 

It  seemed  they  were  all  and  some; 

Out  ta'en  the  vaward  anerly,* 

That  right  with  a  great  company, 

Be  them  selwyn,  arrayed  were. 

Who  had  been  by,  might  have  seen  there 

That  folk  ourtake  a  mekili  feild 

On  breadth,  where  many  a  shining  shield. 

And  many  a  burnished  bright  armour, 

And  many  a  man  of  great  valour. 

Might  in  that  great  schiltrum  be  seen: 

And  many  a  bright  banner  and  sheen." 

Barbour's  Bruce,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 
>  Schiltrum. — This  word  has  been  variously  limited  or  extended  in  its  signifl- 
MtioD.  In  genera],  it  seems  to  imply  a  large  body  of  men  drawn  ap  very 
closely  together.  But  it  has  been  limited  to  imply  a  round  or  circular  body  of 
men  so  drawn  up.  I  cannot  understand  it  with  this  limitation  in  the  present 
ease.  The  schiltrum  of  the  Scottish  army  at  Falkirk  was  undoubtedly  of  a  eir- 
e«lar  form,  in  order  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  £nglish  cavalry,  on  whatever 
quarter  they  might  be  charged.  But  it  does  not  appear  how,  or  why,  the 
English,  advancing  to  the  attack  at  Bannockburn,  should  have  arrayed  them- 
selves in  a  circular  form.  It  seems  more  probable,  that,  by  Schiltrum  in  the 
present  ease,  Barbour  means  to  express  an  irregular  mass  into  which  the 
English  army  was  compressed  by  the  unwieldiness  of  its  numbers,  and  the 
carelessness  or  ignorance  of  its  leaders. 
»  Frightening.  »  Alone. 

Vol.  V. 18 
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Where  many  a  knight  in  battle  known, 
And  scHne  who  spurs  had  first  braced  on. 
And  deeni'd  that  fight  should  see  them  won, 

King  Edward's  bests  obey. 
De  Argentine  attends  his  side, 
With  stout  De  Valence,  Pembroke's  pride. 
Selected  champions  from  the  train, 
To  wait  upon  his  bridle-rein. 
Upon  the  Scottish  foe  he  gazed — 
— At  once,  before  his  sight  amazed. 

Sunk  banner,  spear,  and  shield; 
Each  weapon-point  is  downward  sent. 
Each  warrior  to  the  ground  is  bent 
"The  rebels,  Argentine,  repent! 

For  pardon  they  have  kneel'd." — 
"Ay! — but  they  bend  to  other  powers. 
And  other  pardon  sue  than  ours ! 
See  where  yon  barefoot  Abbot  stands, 
And  blesses  them  with  lifted  hands!' 
Upon  the  spot  where  they  have  kneel'd, 
These  men  will  die,  or  win  the  field." — 
— ^**  Then  prove  we  if  they  die  or  win  I 
Bid  Gloster's  Earl  the  fight  begin." 

^  **  Maurice,  abbcH  of  Inchaffray,  placing  himself  on  an  eminenee^ 
celebrated  mass  in  sight  of  the  Scottish  army.  He  then  paas^ 
alpng  the  front,  bare-footed,  and  bearing  a  crucifix  in  his  handi^ 
and  exhorting  the  Scots  in  few  and  forcible  words,  to  comliat 
for  their  rights  and  their  liberty.  The  Scots  kneeled  down. 
*They  yield,'  cried  Edward ;  *see,  they  implore  mercy.' — •  They 
do,'  answered  Ingelram  de  Umfraville,  *  but  not  ours.  On  tint 
field  they  will  be  victorious,  or  die.' "  —  AnnaU  of  Scodoni, 
vol.  ii.  p.  47. 
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XXIL 
Earl  Gilbert  waved  his  truncheon  high, 

Just  as  the  Northern  ranks  arose, 
Signal  for  England's  archery 

To  halt  and  bend  their  bows. 
Then  stepp'd  each  yeoman  forth  a  pace^ 
Glanced  at  the  intervening  space, 

And  raised  his  led  hand  high; 
To  the  right  ear  the  cords  they  bring — 
— At  once  ten  thousand  bow-strings  ring, 

Ten  thousand  arrows  fly  ! 
Nor  paused  on  the  devoted  Scot 
The  ceaseless  fury  of  their  shot ; 

As  fiercely  and  as  fast, 
Forth  whistling  came  the  grey-goose  wing 
As  the  wild  hailstones  pelt  and  ring 

Adown  December's  blast. 
Nor  mountain  targe  of  tough  bull-hide. 
Nor  lowland  mail,  that  storm  may  bide; 
Woe,  woe  to  Scotland's  banner'd  pride. 

If  the  fell  shower  may  last! 
Upon  the  right,  behind  the  wood. 
Each  by  his  steed  dismounted,  stood 

The  Scottish  chivalry; — 
— With  foot  in  stirrup,  hand  on  mane. 
Fierce  Edward  Bruce  can  scarce  restrain 
His  own  keen  heart,  his  eager  train, 
Until  the  archers  gain'd  the  plain; 

Then,  "Mount,  ye  gallants  free!" 
He  cried;   and,  vaulting  from  the  ground. 
His  saddle  every  horseman  found. 
On  high  their  glittering  crests  they  toBS, 
As  springs  tbe  trild^fire  from  th^  tiXM\ 
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The  shield  hangs  down  on  every  breast, 
Each  ready  lance  is  in  the  rest, 

And  loud  shouts  Edward  Bruce, — 
"Forth,  Marshal,  on  the  peasant  foe! 
We'll  tame  the  terrors  of  their  bow. 

And  cut  the  bow-string  loose!"* 

XXIII. 
Then  spurs  were  dash'd  in  chargers'  flanks. 
They  rush'd  among  the  archer  ranks. 
No  spears  were  there  the  shock  to  let, 
No  stakes  to  turn  the  charge  were  set, 
And  how  shall  yeoman's  armour  slight 
Stand  the  long  lance  and  mace  of  might? 
Or  what  may  their  short  swords  avail, 
'Gainst  barbed  horse  and  shirt  of  mail? 
Amid  their  ranks  the  chargers  sprung. 
High  o'er  their  heads  the  weapons  swung, 
And  shriek  and  groan  and  vengeful  shout 
Give  note  of  triumph  and  of  rout! 
Awhile,  with  stubborn  hardihood. 
Their  English  hearts  the  strife  made  good; 
Borne  down  at  length  on  every  side, 
Compeird  to  flight  they  scatter  wide. — 
Let  stags  of  Sherwood  leap  for  glee, 
And  bound  the  deer  of  Dallom-Lee ! 
The  broken  bows  of  Bannock's  shore 
Shall  in  the  greenwood  ring  no  more ! 
Round  Wakefield's  merry  may-pole  now, 
The  maids  may  twine  the  summer  bough. 
May  northward  look  with  longing  glance, 
For  those  that  wont  to  lead  the  dance, 
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For  the  Uithe  archers  look  in  vainl 
Broken,  dispersed,  in  flight  o'erta'en, 
Pierced  through,  trod  down,  by  thousands  slain. 
They  cumber  Bannock's  bloody  plain. 

XXIV. 

The  King  with  scorn  beheld  their  flight 
"Are  these,"  he  said,  "our  yeomen  wight? 
Each  braggart  churl  could  boast  before, 
Twelve  Scottish  lives  his  baldric  bore!* 
Fitter  to  plunder  chase  or  park, 
Than  make  a  manly  foe  their  mark.^- 
Forward,  each  gentleman  and  knight! 
Let  gentle  blood  show  generous  might, 
And  chivalry  redeem  the  fight!" 
To  rightward  of  the  wild  aifray. 
The  field  show'd  fair  and  level  way; 
But,  in  mid-space,  the  Bruce's  care 

*  Roger  Ascham  quotes  a  similar  Scottish  proverb,  **  whereby 
\hey  give  the  whole  praise  of  shooting  honestly  to  Englishmen, 
saying  thus,  *  that  every  English  archer  bcareth  under  his  girdle 
tweoty-four  Scottes.'  Indeed  Toxophilus  says  before,  and  truly 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  ^The  Scottes  surely  be  good  men  of  warre 
in  theyro  owne  feates  as  can  be ;  but  as  for  shootinge,  they  can 
neither  use  it  to  any  profite,  nor  yet  challenge  it  for  any  praise.'  ** 
— Works  of  Ascham^  edited  by  Bennet,  4to,  p.  110. 

It  is  said,  I  trust  incorrectly,  by  an  ancient  English  histonao, 
that  the  "  good  Lord  James  of  Douglas"  dreaded  the  superiority 
of  the  fkiglish  archers  so  much,  that  when  he  made  any  of  them 
prisonep,  he  gave  him  the  option  of  losing  the  forefinger  of  his 
right  hand,  or  his  right  eye,  either  species  of  mutilation  rendering 
ium  incapable  to  use  the  bow.  I  have  mislaid  the  reference  to 
this  singular  passage. 
18* 
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Had  bored  the  earth  with  many  a  pit, 
With  turf  and  brushwood  hidden  yet, 

That  form'd  a  ghastly  snare. 
Rushing,  ten  thousand  horsemen  came, 
With  spears  in  rest,  and  hearts  on  flame, 

That  panted  for  the  shock ! 
With  blazing  crests  and  banners  spread. 
And  trumpet-clang  and  clamour  dread, 
The  wide  plain  thunder'd  to  their  tread, 

As  far  as  Stirling  rock. 
Down !  down !  in  headlong  overthrow. 
Horseman  and  horse,  the  foremost  go,* 

Wild  floundering  on  the  field ! 
The  first  are  in  destruction's  gorge. 
Their  followers  wildly  o'er  them  urge ; — 

The  knightly  helm  and  shield. 
The  mail,  the  acton,  and  the  spear. 
Strong  hand,  high  heart,  are  useless  here! 
Loud  from  the  mass  confused  the  cry 
.    Of  dying  warriors  swells  on  high. 
And  steeds  that  shriek  in  agony  !^ 

*  It  is  generally  alleged  by  historians,  that  the  English  men-at* 
mrms  fell  into  the  hidden  snare  which  Bruce  had  prepared  forthera. 
Barbour  does  not  mention  the  circumstance.  According  to  hia 
account,  Randolph,  seeing  the  slaughter  made  by  the  cavalry  on 
the  right  wing  among  the  archers,  advanced  courageotisly  against 
the  main  body  of  the  English,  and  entered  into  close  combat  with 
them.  Douglas  and  Stuart,  who  commanded  the  Scottish  centre, 
led  their  division  also  to  the  charge,  and  the  battle  becoming 
general  along  the  whole  line,  was  obstinately  maintained  on  both 
fides  for  a  long  space  of  time ;  tlie  Scottish  archers  doing  great 
execution  among  the  English  men-at-arms,  after  the  bowmen  of 
EIngland  were  dispersed. 

'  I  have  been  told  that  thia  liue  re<\uires  an  explanatory  note ; 
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They  came  like  mouDtain-torrent  red. 
That  thunders  o'er  its  rocky   bed; 
They  broke  like  that  same  torrent's  wave/ 
When  swallow'd  by  a  darksome  cave. 
Billows  on  billows  burst  and  boil, 
Maintaining  still  the  stern  turmoil. 
And  to  their  wild  and  tortured  groan 
Each  adds  new  terrors  of  his  own! 

XXV. 

Too  strong  in  courage  and  in  might 
Was  England  yet,  to  yield  the  fight 

Her  noblest  all  are  here; 
Names  that  to  fear  were  never  known, 
Bold  Norfolk's  Earl  De  Brotherton, 

And  Oxford's  famed  De  Vere. 
There  Gloster  plied  the  bloody  sword, 
And  Berkley,  Grey,  and  Hereford, 

and,  indeed,  those  who  witness  the  silent  patience  with  which 
horses  submit  to  the  most  cruel  usage,  may  be  permitted  to  doubt, 
that,  in  moments  of  sudden  or  intolerable  anguish,  they  utter  a 
most  melancholy  cry.  Lord  Erskine,  in  a  speech  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  open  a  1>1!1  for  enforcing  humanity  towards  ani- 
mals, noticed  this  remarkable  fact,  in  language  which  I  will  not 
matilate  by  attempting  to  repeat  it  It  was  my  fortune,  upcm 
one  occasion,  to  hear  a  horse^  in  a  moment  of  agony,  utter  a 
thrilling  scream,  which  I  still  consider  the  most  melancholy  sound 
I  ever  heard. 
•  [It  is  impossible  not  to  recollect  our  author's  own  lines — 

''As  Bracklinn's  chasm,  so  black  and  steep, 
Receives  her  roaring  linn. 

As  the  dark  caverns  of  die  deep 
Suck  the  wild  whirI|;KX)l  in; 

So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 

Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass." 
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Bottetourt  and  Sanzavere, 
R06S,  Montague,  and  Mauley,  came, 
And  Courtenay's  pride,  and  Percy's  fame — 
Names  known  too  well  in  Scotland's  war, 
At  Falkirk,  Methven,  and  Dunbar, 
Blazed  broader  yet  in  after  years, 
At  Cressy  red  and  fell  Poitiers. 
Pembroke  with  these,  and  Argentine, 
Brought  up  the  rearward  battle-line. 
With  caution  o'er  the  ground  they  tread. 
Slippery  with  blood  and  piled  with  dead, 
Till  hand  to  hand  in  battle  set. 
The  bills  with  spears  and  axes  met, 
And,  closing  dark  on  every  side. 
Raged  the  full  contest  far  and  wide. 
Then  was  the  strength  of  Douglas  tried. 
Then  proved  was  Randolph's  generous  pride, 
And  well  did  Stewart's  actions  grace 
The  sire  of  Scotland's  royal  race! 

Firmly  they  kept  their  ground;  # 

As  firmly  England  onward  press'd, 
And  down  went  many  a  noble  crest. 
And  rent  was  many  a  valiant  breast. 

And  Slaughter  revell'd  round. 

XXVI. 

Unffincbing  foot  'gainst  foot  was  set. 
Unceasing  blow  by  blow  was  met; 

The  groans  of  those  who  fell 
Were  drown'd  amid  the  shriller  clang. 
That  from  the  blades  and  harness  rang, 

And  in  the  battle-yell. 
Yet  fast  they  fell,  unheard,  forgot, 
Bi^ft  AxAliem  fierce  atk^  Viaxd^  Scot; 
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And  O !   amid  that  waste  of  Ufe, 

What  variooa  motives  fired  the  strife! 

The  aspiring  Noble  bled  for  fame, 

The  Patriot  for  his  country's  claim; 

This  Kjiight  his  youthful  strength  to  prove, 

And  that  to  win  his  lady's  love; 

Some  fought  from  ruffian  thirst  of  blood. 

From  habit  some,  or  hardihood. 

But  ruffian  stern,  and  soldier  good, 

The  noble  and  the  slave. 
From  various  cause  the  same  wiM  road. 
On  the  same  bloody  morning,  trode, 

To  that  dark  mn,  the  Grave!* 

XXVII. 

The  tug  of  strife  to  flag  begins, 
Though  neither  loses  yet  nor  wins. 
High  rides  the  sun,  thick  rolls  the  dust. 
And  feebler  speeds  the  blow  and  thrust. 
Douglas  leans  on  his  war-sword  now, 
And  Randolph  wipes  his  bloody  brow; 
Nor  less  had  toil'd  each  Southern  knight. 
From  morn  till  mid-day  in  the  fight 
Strong  Egremont  for  air  must  gasp, 
Beauchamp  undoes  his  visor  clasp. 
And  Montague  must  quit  his  spear. 
And  sinks  thy  falchion,  bold  De  Verel 
The  blow    of  Berkley  fall  less  fast, 
And  gallant  Pembroke's  bugle-blast 
Hath  lost  its  lively  tone; 


«  [ "  All  these,  life's  rambling  journey  done, 
Have  lonnd  their  home,  the  gnve."— 

ConvmA 
bb 
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Sinks,  Argentine,  thy  battle-word, 
And  Percy's  shout  was  fainter  heard, 
"My  merry-men,  fight  on!" 

XXVIII. 
Bruce,  with  the  pilot's  wary  eye. 
The  slackening  of  the  storm  could  spy. 
"One  eflfort  more,  and  Scotland's  free! 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  my  trust  in  thee 

Is  firm  as  Ailsa  Rock ; 
Rush  on  with  Highland  sword  and  targe, 
I,  with  my  Carrick  spearmen,  charge;' 

Now,  forward  to  the  shock!" 
At  once  the  spears  were  forward  thrown. 
Against  the  sun  the  broadswords  shone: 
The  pibroch  lent  its  maddening  tone. 
And  loud  Kang  Robert's  voice  was  known — 
"Carrick,  press  on — they  fail,  they  fail! 
Press  on,  brave  sons  of  Innisgail, 

The  foe  is  fainting  fast  I 
Each  strike  for  parent,  child,  and  wife, 
For  Scotland,  liberty,  and  life, — 

The  battle  cannot  last!" 

'  When  the  engagement  between  the  main  bodies  had  lasted 
some  time,  Bruce  made  a  decisive  movement,  by  bringing  up  the 
Scottish  reserve.  It  is  traditionally  said,  that  at  this  crisis,  he 
addressed  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  in  a  phrase  used  as  a  motto  by 
some  of  his  descendants,  **  My  trust  is  constant  in  thee."  Bar- 
bour intimates,  that  the  reserve  **  assembled  on  one  field,"  that 
is,  on  the  same  line  with  the  Scottish  forces  already  engaged ; 
which  leads  Lord  Hailcs  to  conjecture  that  the  Scottish  ranks 
must  have  been  much  thinned  by  slaughter,  since,  in  that  circum- 
Bcribed  ground,  there  was  room  for  the  reserve  to  fiJl  into  the 
line.  But  the  advance  of  the  Scottish  cavalry  musi  have  coq- 
tribated  a  good  deal  to  form  the  voiA^iic^  QCA\i\f\^\s<)  ^<ei  i 
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XXIX. 

The  fresh  and  desperate  onset  bore 
ThQ  foes  three  furlongs  back  and  ntore. 
Leaving  their  noblest  in  their  gore. 

Alone,  De  Argentine 
Yet  bears  on  high  his  red-cross  shield, 
Gathers  the  relics  of  the  6eld, 
Renews  the  ranks  where  they  have  reel'd, 

Anfl  still  makes  good  the  line. 
Brief  strife,  but  fierce,  his  efforts  raise, 
A  bright  but  momentary  blaze. 
Fair  Edith  heard  the  Southern  shout, 
Beheld  them  turning  from  the  rout. 
Heard  the  wild  call  their  trumpets  sent. 
In  notes  'twixt  triumph  and  lament. 
That  rallying  force,  con>bined  anew, 
Appear'd  in  her  distracted  view. 

To  hem  the  Islesmen  round ; 
"  O  God  !   the  combat  they  renew, 

And  is  no  rescue  found! 
And  ye  that  look  thus  tamely  on. 
And  see  your  native  land  o'erthrown, 
0 1  are  your  hearts  of  flesh  or  stone  1  ^ 

XXX. 

The  multitude  that  watch'd  afar. 
Rejected  from  the  ranks  of  war. 
Had  not  unmoved  beheld  the  fight, 
When  strove  the  Bruce  for  Scotland's  right; 
Each  heart  had  caught  the  patriot  spark, 
Old  man  and  stripling,  priest  and  clerk. 
Bondsman  and  serf;  even  female  hand 
Stretch'd  to  the  hatchet  or  the  brand; 
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But,  when  mute  AfnacJine  they  heard 
Give  to  their  zeal  his  signal-word, 

A  frenzy  fired  the  throng; 
"Portents  and  miracles  impeach 
Our  sloth — the  dumb  our  duties  teach — 
And  he  that  gives  the  mute  his  speech. 
Can  bid  the  weak  be  strong. 
To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  are  given 
A  native  earth,  a  promised  heaven; 
To  us,  as  to  our  lords,  belongs 
The  vengeance  for  our  nation's  wrongs; 
The  choice,  'twixt  death  or  freedom,  warms 
Our  breasts  as  theirs — To  arms,  to  arms!" 
To  arms  they  flew, — axe,  club,  or  spear,— 
And  mimic  ensigns  high  they  rear,* 
And,  like  a  banner'd  host  afar. 
Bear  down  on  England's  wearied  war. 

XXXI. 

Already  scattered  o'er  the  plain. 
Reproof,  command,  and  counsel  vain. 
The  rearward  squadrons  fled  amain. 

Or  made  but  doubtful  stay; — 
But  when  they  mark'd  the  seeming  show 
Of  fresh  and  fierce  and  marshall'd  foe, 

The  boldest  broke  array. 
O  give  their  hapless  prince  his  duel* 
In  vain  the  royal  Edward  threw 

His  person  'mid  the  spears. 
Cried  "Fight!"  to  terror  and  despair. 
Menaced,  and  wept,  and  tore  his  hair, 


*  [See  Appendix,  Note  A  2.]  •  [See  Appendix,  Note  B  2.] 
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And  cursed  their  caitiff  fears ; 
Till  Pembroke  turn'd  his  bridle  rein, 
And  forced  him  from  the  fatal  plain. 
With  them  rode  Argentine,  until 
They  gain'd  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
But  quitted  there  the  train : — 
"In  yonder  field  a  gage  I  left, — 
I  must  not  live  of  fame  bereft; 

I  needs  must  turn  again. 
Speed  hence,  my  Liege,  for  on  your  trace 
The  fiery  Douglas  takes  the  chase, 

I  know  his  banner  well. 
God  send  my  Sovereign  joy  and  bliss, 
And  many  a  happier  field  than  this!  — 

Once  more,  my  Liege,  farewell." 

XXXIL 

Again  he  faced  the  battle-field, — 
Wildly  they  fly,  are  slain,  or  yield. 
"Now  then,"  he  said,  and  couch'd  his  spear 
"My  course  is  run,  the  goal  is  near; 
One  effort  more,  one  brave  career, 

Must  close  this  race  of  mine." 
Then  in  his  stirrups  rising  high, 
He  shouted  loud  his  battle-cry, 

"  Saint  James  for  Argentine ! " 
And,  of  the  bold  pursuers,  foui 
The  gallant  knight  from  saddle  bore; 
But  not  unharm'd  —  a  lance's  point 
Has  found  his  breastplate's  loosen'd  joint, 

An  axe  has  razed  his  crest; 
Yet  still  on  Colonsay's  fierce  lord. 
Who  press'd  the  chase  with  gory  sword. 
Vol.  V. 19  ■'■     ^ 
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He  rode  with  spear  in  rest, 
And  through  his  bloody  tartans  bored. 

And  through  liis  gallant  breast 
Naird  to  the  earth,  the  nnountaineer 
Yet  writhed  him  up  against  the  spear, 

And  swung  his  broadsword  round! 
—  Stirrup,  steel-boot,  and  cuish  gave  way, 
Beneath  that  blow's  tremendous  sway. 

The  blood  gush'd  from  the  wound; 
And  the  grim  Lord  of  Colonsay 

Hath  turn'd  him  on  the  ground. 
And  laugh*d  in  death- pang,  that  his  blade 
The  mortal  thrust  so  well  repaid. 

XXXIII. 

Now  toil'd  the  Bruce,  the  battle  done, 
To  use  his  conquest  boldly  won  ; 
And  gave  command  for  horse  and  spear 
To  press  the  Southern's  scatter'd  rear. 
Nor  let  his  broken  force  combine, 
— When  the  war-cry  of  Argentine 

Fell  faintly  on  his  ear; 
"  Save,  save  his  life,"  he  cried,  "  O  save 
The  kind,  the  noble,  and  the  brave  1" 
The  squadrons  round  free  passage  gave, 

The  wounded  knight  drew  near ; 
He  raised  his  red-cross  shield  no  more, 
Helm,  cuish,  and  breastplate  stream'd  with  gore. 
Yet,  as  he  saw  the  King  advance. 
He  strove  even  then  to  couch  his  lance— 

The  efibrt  was  in  vain! 
The  spur-stroke  fail'd  to  rouse  the  honse; 
Wounds  and  weary,  in  mid  coume 

He  stumbled  on  Mor  i^lahw 
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Then  foremost  was  the  generous  Bmce 
To  raise  bk  head,  his  helm  to  loose  ;-«- 

''Lord  Earl,  the  day  is  thine! 
My  Sovereign's  charge,  and  adverse  fete. 
Have  made  our  meeting  all  too  late: 

Yet  this  may  Argentine, 
As  hoon  from  ancient  comrade,  crave — 
A  Christian's  mass,  a  soldier's  grave." 

XXXIV. 
Bruce  press'd  his  dying  hand — its  grasp 
Kindly  replied;  but,  in  his  clasp, 

It  stifien'd  and  grew  cold  — 
"And,  O  farewell!"  the  victor  cried, 
"  Of  chivalry  the  flower  and  pnde, 

The  arm  in  battle  bold, 
The  courteous  mien,  the  noble  race, 
The  stainless  &ith,  the  manly  face!  — 
Bid  Ninian's  convent  light  their  shrine, 
For  late-wake  of  De'  Argentine. 
O'er  better  knight  on  death-bier  laid, 
Torch  never  gleam'd  nor  mass  was  said!'' 

XXXV. 

Nor  for  De  Argentine  alone, 

Through  Ninian's  church  these  torches  shone. 

And  rose  the  death-prayer's  awful  tone.* 

That  yellow  lustre  giimmer'd  pale. 

On  broken  plate  and  bloodied  mail. 

Rent  crest  and  shatter'd  coronet, 

Of  Baron,  Earl,  and  Banneret ; 

And  the  best  names  that  England  knew, 

Claim'd  in  the  death- prayer  dismal  due. 

'  [See  Appendix,  Note  C  2.] 
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Yet  mourn  not,  Land  of  Fame ! 
Though  ne'er  the  leopards  on  thy  shield 
Retreated  from  so  sad  a  field, 

Since  Norman  William  came* 
Oft  may  thine  annals  justly  boast 
Of  battles  stern  by  Scotland  lost; 

Grudge  not  her  victory, 
When  for  her  freeborn  rights  she  strove; 
Rights  dear  to  all  who  freedom  love, 

To  none  so  dear  as  thee! 

XXXVI. 
Turn  we  to  Bruce,  whose  curious  ear 
Must  from  Fitz-Louis  tidings  hear; 
With  him,  a  hundred  voices  tell 
Of  prodigy  and  miracle, 

"For  the  mute  page  had  spoke." — 
"Page!"  said  Fitz-Louis,  "rather  say, 
An  angel  sent  from  realms  of  day, 

To  burst  the  English  yoke. 
I  saw  his  plume  and  'bonnet  drop. 
When  hurrying  from  the  mountain  top; 
A  lovely  brow,  dark  locks  that  wave. 
To  his  bright  eyes  new  lustre  gave, 
A  step  as  light  upon  the  green. 
As  if  his  pinions  waved  unseen!" — 
"  Spoke  he  with  none?" — "With  none — one  word 
Burst  when  he  saw  the  Island  Lord, 
Returning  from  the  battle-field." — 
"What  answer  made  the  Chief?"— "He  kneel'd, 
Durst  not  look  up,  but  mutter'd  low 
Some  mingled  sounds  that  none  might  know> 
And  greeted  him,  'twixt  joy  and  fear, 
As  being  of  superior  sphere." 
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XXXVII. 
Even  upon  Bannock's  bloody  plain, 
Heap'd  then  with  thousands  of  the  slain, 
'Mid  victor  monarch's  musings  high, 
Mirth  laugh'd  in  good  King  Robert's  eye. 
"And  bore  he  such  angelic  air, 
Such  noble  front,  such  waving  hair? 
Hath  Ronald  kneel'd  to  him?"  he  said, 
"Then  must  we  call  the  church  to  aid  — 
Our  will  be  to  the  Abbot  known^ 
Ere  these  strange  news  are  wider  blown, 
To  Cambuskenneth  straight  ye  pass. 
And  deck  the  church  for  solemn  mass. 
To  pay  for  high  deliverance  given, 
A.  nation's  thanks  to  gracious  Heaven. 
Let  him  array,  besides,  such  state, 
As  should  on  princes'  nuptials  wait. 
Ourself  the  cause,  through  fortune's  spite, 
That  once  broke  short  that  spousal  rite, 
Ourself  will  grace,  with  early  morn, 
The  bridal  of  the  Maid  of  Lorn.'" 

["  To  Mr,  James  Ballantyne. — Dear  Sir, — You  have  now  the 
ole  afiair,  excepting  two  or  three  concluding  stanzas.  As  youi 
te  for  bride's  cake  may  induce  you  to  desire  to  know  more  of 
i  wedding,  I  will  save  you  some  criticism  by  saying,!  have  set- 
d  to  stop  short  as  above^ — Witness  my  hand, 

19*  "W.a"] 
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Go  forth,  my  Song,  upon  thy  venturous  way ; 
Go  holdly  forth ;  nor  yet  thy  master  blame. 
Who  chose  no  patron  for  his  humble  lay. 
And  graced  thy  numbers  with  no  friendly  name, 
Whose  partial  zeal  might  smooth  thy  path  to  fame. 
TTiere  was  —  and  O !  how  many  sorrows  crowd 
Into  these  two  brief  words! — there  was  a  claim 
By  generous  friendship  given  —  had  fate  allow'd, 
It  well  bad  bid  thee  rank  the  proudest  of  the  proud  1 

All  angel  now — yet  little  less  than  all, 
While  still  a  pilgrim  in  our  world  below ! 
What  'vails  it  us  that  patience  to  recall, 
Which  hid  its  own  to  soothe  all  other  woe ; 
What  'vails  to  tell,  how  Virtue's  purest  glow 
Shone  yet  more  lovely  in  a  form  so  fair  :* 
And,  least  of  all,  what  'vails  the  world  should  know, 
That  one  poor  garland,  twined  to  deck  tl)y  hair, 
Is  hung  upon  thy  hearse,  to  droop  and  wither  there  I 

*  [The  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Hogg's  "  Pilgrims  of  the  Sun" 
fat  some  beautiful  lines,  and  a  highly  interesting  note,  on  the 
death  of  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch.    See  anU^  p.  lO.] 
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Q^id  dignum  memorare  tuis,  Hispantat  terri»^ 
Vox  humana  valet! Claudiak. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1. 

^VES  there  a  strain,  whose  sounds  of  niounting  fire 

May  rise  distinguished  o'er  the  din  of  war ; 
Or  died  it  with  yon  Master  of  the  Lyre, 

Who  sung  beleaguer'd  Ilion's  evil  star? 
Such,  WELLmoTorv,  might  reach  thee  from  afar. 

Wafting  its  descant  wide  o'er  Ocean's  range ; 
Nor  shouts,  nor  clashing  arms,  its  mood  could  mar. 

All  as  it  swell'd  'twixt  each  loud  trumpet-change, 
THiat  clan£;s  to  Britain  victory,  to  Portugal  revenge ! 

II. 

Yes !  such  a  strain,  with  all  o'er-pouring  measure, 

Might  melodize  with  each  tumultuous  sound, 
Each  voice  of  fear  or  triumph,  woe  or  pleasure, 

That  rings  Mondego's  ravaged  shores  around ; 
The  thundering  cry  of  hosts  with  conquest  crown'd, 

The  female  shriek,  the  ruin'd  peasant's  moan. 
The  shout  of  captives  from  their  chains  unbound, 

The  foil'd  oppressor's  deep  and  sullen  groan, 
A  Nation's  choral  hymn  for  tyranny  o'erthrown. 

III. 
But  we,  weak  minstrels  of  a  laggard  day, 
SkilPd  but  to  imitate  an  elder  page, 
ii 
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Timid  and  raptureless,  can  we  repay 

The  debt  thou  claim'st  in  this  exhausted  agel 

Thou  givest  our  lyres  a  theme,  that  might  engage 
Those  that  could  send  thy  name  o'er  sea  and  kind, 

While  sea  and  land  shall  last ;  for  Homer's  rage 
A  theme ;  a  theme  for  Milton's  mighty  hand — 
How  much  unmeet  for  us,  a  faint  degenerate  band  1 

IV. 

Ye  mountains  stern !  within  whose  rugged  breast 
The  friends  of  Scottish  freedom  found  repose : 
Ye  torrents,  whose  hoarse  sounds  have  soothed  their 
rest, 
Returning  from  the  field  of  vanquish'd  foes ; 
Say  have  ye  lost  each  wild  majestic  close, 

That  erst  the  choir  of  Bards  or  Druids  flung; 
What  time  their  hymn  of  victory  arose. 

And  Cattraeth's  glens  with  voice  of  triumph  rung, 
And  mystic  Merlin  harp'd,  and  grey-hair'd  Llywareh 
sung ! ^ 

'  This  locality  may  startle  those  readers  who  do  not  recollect, 
that  much  of  the  ancient  poetry  preserved  in  Wales  refers  less  to 
the  history  of  the  Principality  to  which  that  name  is  now  Ijpiited, 
than  to  events  which  happened  in  the  north-west  of  England,  and 
south-west  of  Scotland,  where  the  Britons  for  a  long  time  made  a 
stand  against  the  Saxons.  The  battle  of  Cattraeth,  lamented  by 
the  celebrated  Aneurin,  is  supposed  by  the  learned  Dr.  Leyden 
to  have  been  fought  on  the  skirts  of  Ettrick  Forest  It  is  known 
to  the  English  reader  by  the  paraphrase  of  Gray,  beginning, 

**  Had  I  but  the  torrent's  might. 

With  headlong  rage  and  wild  affright,"  &c. 

But  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  the  champions,  mourned  m 
this  beautiful  dirge,  were  the  British  inhabitants  of  Eldlnbiiigfa, 
who  were  cut  off  by  the  Saxons  of  Deiria,  or  Northumberiaiid, 
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V. 
0 !  if  your  wilds  such  minstrelsy  retain, 

As  sure  your  changeful  gales  seem  oft  to  say. 
When  sweeping  wild  and  sinking  soft  again, 

Like  trumpet-jubilee,  or  harp's  wild  sway ; 
If  ye  can  echo  such  triumpiiant  lay, 


about  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century. — Turner's  History  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  edition  1799,  vol.  i.  p.  222. —  Llywarch,  the 
celebrated  bard  and  monarch,  was  Prince  of  Argood,  in  Cumber- 
land ;  and  his  youthful  exploits  were  performed  upon  the  Border, 
although  in  his  age  he  was  driven  into  Powys  by  the  successes 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  As  for  Merlin  Wyllt,  or  the  Savage,  his 
name  of  Caledonia,  and  his  retreat  into  the  Caledonian  wood, 
appropriate  him  to  Scotland.  Fordun  dedicates  the  thirty-first 
chapter  of  the  third  book  of  his  Scoto-Chronicon,  to  a  narration 
ci  the  death  of  this  celebrated  bard  and  prophet  near  Drumelzier, 
a  village  upon  Tweed,  which  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  (jquizsi  Thimultis  Merlini)  from  the  event.  The  particular 
spot  in  which  he  is  buried  is  still  shown,  and  appears,  from  the 
following  quotation,  to  have  partaken  of  his  prophetic  qualities : 
— ••  There  is  one  thing  remarkable  here,  which  is,  that  the  bum 
called  Pausayl  runs  by  the  east  side  of  this  churchyard  into  the 
Tweed ;  at  the  side  of  which  burn,  a  little  below  the  churchyard 
the  famous  prophet  Merlin  is  said  to  be  buried.  The  particular 
plac»  of  his  grave,  at  the  root  of  a  tliorn-tree,  was  shown  me, 
many  years  ago,  by  the  old  and  reverend  minister  of  the  place, 
Mr.  Richard  Brown ;  and  here  was  the  old  prophecy  fulfilled, 
delivered  in  Scots  rhyme,  to  this  purpose :  — 

'  When  Tweed  and  Paasayl  meet  at  Merlin's  grave, 
Scotland  and  England  shall  one  Monarch  have.' 

**  For,  the  same  day  that  our  King  James  the  Sixth  was  crowned 
King  of  England,  the  river  Tweed,  by  an  extraordinary  flood,  so 
far  overflowed  its  banks,  that  it  met  and  joined  with  the  Pausayl 
at  the  said  grave,  which  was  never  before  observed  to  fidl  out" 
— Pennycuick's  Description  of  Tweeddale.  Edin.  1715,  iv 
11.26. 
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Then  lend  the  note  to  him  has  loved  you  loDgl 
Who  pious  gatber'd  each  tradition  grey. 
That  floats  your  solitary  wastes  aloug^ 
And  with  afifection  vain  gave  them  new  voice  in  floog 

VI. 

For  not  till  now,  how  oft  soe'cr  the  task 

Of  truant  verse  hath  lighten'd  graver  care, 
From  Muse  or  Sylvan  was  he  wont  to  ask, 

In  phrase  poetic,  inspiration  fair ; 
Careless  he  gave  his  numbers  to  the  air. 

They  came  unsought  for,  if  applauses  came; 
Nor  for  himself  prefers  he  now  the  prayer; 

Let  but  his  verse  befit  a  hero's  fame, 
Immortal  be  the  verse! — forgot  the  poet's  name. 

VII. 
Hark,  from  yon  misty  cairn  their  answer  tost : 

**  Minstrel !  the  fame  of  whose  romantic  lyre 
Oapricious-swelling  now,  may  soon  be  lost. 

Like  the  light  flickering  of  a  cottage  fire ; 
If  to  such  task  presumptuous  thou  aspire, 

Seek  not  from  us  the  meed  to  warrior  due : 
Age  after  age  has  gather'd  son  to  sire. 

Since  our  grey  cliii^  the  din  of  conflict  knew. 
Or,  pealing  through  our  vales,  victorious  bugles  blew. 

VIIL 
"  Decay'd  our  old  traditionary  lore. 

Save  where  the  lingering  fays  renew  their  ring, 
By  milk-maid  seen  beneath  the  hawthorn  hoar, 
Or   round  the   marge  of  Minchmore's   haunted 
spring;* 


'  A  belief  in  the  existence  and  nocturnal  revels  of  the  fkktm 
Mtill  lingera  among  the  vuVgax  Vn  ^\V\x>&:i&i!vx«.    ^  co^ioot  fcon 
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Save  where  their  legends  grey-hair'd  shepherds  sing, 
That  now  scarce  win  a  listening  ear  but  thine, 

Of  feuds  obscure,  and  Border  ravaging, 
And  ru^ed  deeds  recount  in  rugged  line, 
Of  moonlight  foray  made  on  Teviot,  Tweed,  or  Tyne. 

IX. 

**No!  search  romantic  lands,  where  the  near  Sun 

Gives  with  unstinted  boon  ethereal  flame, 
Where  the  rude  villager,  his  labour  done, 

In  verse  spontaneous*  chants  some  favoured  name. 
Whether  Olalia's  charms  his  tribute  claim, 

Her  eye  of  diamond,  and  her  locks  of  jet ; 
Or  whether,  kindling  at  the  deeds  of  Graeme,* 

He  sing,  to  wild  Morisco  measure  set, 
Old  Albin's  red  claymore,  green  Erin's  bayonet ; 


tain  upon  tlie  ridge  of  Minchmore,  called  the  Cheesewell,  is 
supposed  to  be  sacred  to  these  fanciful  spirits,  and  it  was  custom- 
ary to  propitiate  them  by  throwing  in  something  upon  passing  it 
A  pin  was  the  usual  oblation ;  and  the  ceremony  is  still  some- 
times practised,  though  rather  in  jo&t  than  earnest 

*The  flexibility  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages,  and  per- 
haps the  liveliness  of  their  genius,  renders  these  countries  distin- 
guished for  the  talent  of  iinprovvisation,  which  is  found  even 
among  the  lowest  of  the  people.  It  is  mentioned  by  Baretti  and 
other  travellers. 

'  Over  a  name  sacred  for  ages  to  heroic  verse,  a  poet  may  be 
allowed  to  exercise  some  power.  I  have  used  the  freedom,  here 
and  elsewhere,  to  alter  the  orthography  of  the  name  of  my  gallant 
countryman,  in  order  to  apprize  the  Southern  reader  of  its  legiti- 
mate sound  ;  —  Grahame  being,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed, 
Bsually  pronoimred  ns  a  dissyllable. 
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X. 

*«  Explore  those  regions,  where  the  flinty  credt 

Of  wild  Nevada  ever  gleams  with  snovtrs. 
Where  in  the  proud  Alhambra's  ruin'd  breast 

Barbaric  monuments  of  pomp  repose ; 
Or  where  the  banners  of  more  ruthless  foes 

Than  the  fierce  Moor,  float  o'er  Toledo's  fane, 
From  whose  tall  towers  even  now  the  patriot  throws 

An  anxious  glance,  to  spy  upon  the  plain 
The  blended  ranks  of  England,  Portugal,  and  Spain. 

XL 

"  There,  of  Numantian  fire  a  swarthy  spark 

Still  lightens  in  the  sun-burnt  native's  eye; 
The  stately  port,  slow  step,  and  visage  dark, 

Still  mark  enduring  pride  and  constancy. 
And,  if  the  glow  of  feudal  chivalry 

Beam  not,  as  once,  thy  nobles'  dearest  pride, 
Iberia !  oft  thy  crestless  peasantry 

Have  seen  the  plumed  Hidalgo  quit  their  side, 
Have  seen,  yet  dauntless  stood — 'gainst  fortune  fougbi 
and  died. 

xn. 

**And  cherish'd  still  by  that  unchanging  race. 

Are  themes  for  minstrelsy  more  high  than  thine; 
Of  strange  tradition  many  a  mystic  trace, 

Legend  and  vision,  prophecy  and  sign ; 
Where  wonders  wild  of  Arabesque  combine 

With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shade, 
Forming  a  model  meet  for  minstrel  line. 

Go,  seek   such  theme!" — The  Mountain  Spirit 
said: 
With  filial  awe  I  heard — I  heard,  and  I  obey'd. 
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L 
Rearing  f'fteir  crests  amid  the  cloudless  skies, 

Ar  "1  'jarkly  clustering  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
'^*o*  j;do's  holy  towers  and  spires  arise, 

As  from  a  tremhling  lake  of  silver  white. 
Their  mingled  shadows  intercept  the  sight 

Of  the  broad  burial-ground  outstretch'd  below, 
And  nought  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  night ; 

All  sleeps  in  sullen  shade,  or  silver  glow, 
I  «ave  the  heavy  swell  of  Teio's  ceaseless  flow, 

II. 
All  save  the  rushing  swell  of  Teio's  tide, 

Or,  distant  heard,  a  courser's  neigh  or  tramp ; 
Tbcif  changing  rounds  as  watchful  horsemen  ride, 

To  guard  the  limits  of  King  Roderick's  camp. 
For.  through  the  river's  night-fog  rolling  damp, 

"Was  many  a  proud  pavilion  dimly  seen, 
Wliich  glimmer'd  back,  against  the  moon's  fair  lamp, 

Tissues  of  silk  and  silver  twisted  sheen, 
od   standards   proudly  pitch'd,   and  warders  arm'd 
between. 
27* 
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III. 
But  of  their  Monarch's  person  keeping  ward, 

Since  last  the  deep-mouth'd  bell  of  vespers  tolPd, 
The  chosen  soldiers  of  the  royal  guard 

The  post  beneath  the  proud  Cathedral  hold : 
A  hand  unlike  their  Gothic  sires  of  old, 

Who,  for  the  cap  of  steel  and  iron  mace, 
Bear  slender  darts,  and  casques  bedeck'd  with  gold, 

While  silver-studded  belts  their  shoulders  grace, 
Where  ivory  quivers  ring  in  the  broad  falchion's  place. 

IV. 

In  the  light  language  of  an  idle  court, 

They  murmur'd  at  their  master's  long  delay, 

And  held  his  lengthen'd  orisons  in  sport : — 

"What!  will  Don  Roderick  here  till  morning  stay. 

To  wear  in  shrift  and  prayer  the  night  away  1 
And  are  his  hours  in  such  dull  penance  past. 

For  fair  Florinda's  plunder'd  charms  to  pay  t'" 


*  Almost  all  the  Spanish  historians,  as  well  as  the  voice  of  tX9r 
dition,  ascribe  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  to  the  forcible  violation 
committed  by  Roderick  upon  Florinda,  called  by  the  Moors,  Caba 
or  Cava.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  one  of  the 
Gothic  monarch's  principal  lieutenants,  who,  when  the  crime 
was  perpetrated,  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Ceuta  against 
the  Moors.  In  his  indignation  at  the  ingratitude  of  his  sovereigOi 
and  the  dishonour  of  his  daughter,  Count  Julian  forgot  the  duties 
of  a  Christian  and  a  patriot,  and,  forming  an  alliance  with  Musa, 
then  the  Caliph's  lieutenant  in  Africa,  he  countenanced  the  in?*- 
sion  of  Spain  by  a  body  of  Saracens  and  Africans,  commanded  by 
the  celebrated  Tarik ;  the  issue  of  which  was  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Roderick,  and  the  occupation  of  almost  the  whole  pen- 
insula by  the  Moors.  Voltaire,  in  his  General  History,  exprenMi 
iiis  doubts  of  this  popular  story,  and  Gibbon  gives  him  some  coiuh 
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TheA  to  the  eM  their  weary  eyes  they  cast, 
A&d  wish'd  the  lingering  dawn  would  glimmer  forth  at 
last 

V. 
But,  far  within,  Toledo's  Prelate  lent 

An  ear  of  fearful  wonder  to  the  King ; 
The  silver  lamp  a  fitful  lustre  sent. 

So  long  that  sad  confession  witnessing ; 
l*or  Roderick  told  of  many  a  hidden  thing. 

Such  as  are  loathly  utter'd  to  the  air, 
When  Fear,  Remorse,  and  Shame,  the  bosom  wring, 

And  Guilt  his  secret  burden  cannot  bear, 
And  Conscience  seeks  in  speech  a  respite  from  Despair. 

VI. 
Ptall  on  the  Prelate's  face,  and  silver  hair, 

The  stream  of  failing  light  was  feebly  roll'd : 
But  Roderick's  visage,  though  his  head  was  bare, 

Was  shadow'd  by  his  band  and  mantle's  fold. 
While  of  his  hidden  soul  tbe  sins  he  told, 

Proud  Alaric's  descendant  could  not  brook, 
That  mortal  man  his  bearing  should  behold, 

tenance;  but  tbe  universal  tradition  is  quite  sufficient  fi>r  the 
purpoees  of  poetry.  The  Spaniards,  in  detestation  of  Florinda's 
memory,  are  said,  by  Cervantes,  never  to  bestow  that  name  upon 
any  human  female,  reserving  it  for  their  doga  Nor  is  the  tra- 
dition letss  inveterate  among  the  Moors,  since  the  same  author 
mentions  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  called  <*  The 
Cape  of  the  Caba  Rumia,  which,  in  our  tongue,  is  the  Cape  of  the 
Wicked  Christian  Woman ;  and  it  is  a  tradition  among  the  Moors, 
that  Caba,  the  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  who  was  the  cause  of 
the  loss  of  Spain,  lies  buried  there,  and  they  think  it  ominous  to 
be  ibrced  into  that  bay ;  tor  they  never  go  in  otherwise  than  by 
necessity." 
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Or  boast  that  he  had  seen^  when  ConsdeDce  shook, 
Fear  tame  a  monarch's  brow.  Remorse  a  warrior's 
look/ 

VII. 

The  old  man's  faded  cheek  wax'd  yet  more  pale, 

As  many  a  secret  sad  the  King  bewray'd ; 
As  sign  and  glance  eked  out  the  unfinish'd  tale. 

When  in  the  midst  his  faltering  whisper  staid.^ 
•*  Thus  royal  Witiza  ^  was  slain," —  he  said ; 

"  Yet,  holy  Father,  deem  not  it  was  I." 
Thus  still  Ambition  strives  her  crimes  to  shade. — 

**  Oh  rather  deem  't  was  stern  necessity  1 
Self-preservation  bade,  and  I  must  kill  or  die. 

*  [The  reader  may  be  gratified  with  having  the  following  lis^ 
from  Mr.  Southey's  Roderick  inserted  here :  — 

"Then  Roderick  knelt 

Before  the  holy  man,  and  strove  to  speak; 
Thou  seest,'  he  cried, — *  thou  seest' —  but  memoiy 
And  sufibcating  thoughts  represt  the  word. 
And  shudderings,  like  an  ague  fit,  from  head 
To  loot  convulsed  him;  till  at  length,  subduing 
His  nature  to  the  ef&rt,  he  exelaim'd. 
Spreading  his  hands,  and  lifting  up  his  face. 
As  if  resolved  in  penitence  to  bear 
A  human  eye  uf^ion  his  shame  — *  Thou  seest 
Roderick  the  Goth !    That  name  should  have  sufficed 
Te  tell  the  whole  abhorred  history : 
He  not  the  less  pursued, —  the  ravisher, 
The  cause  of  all  this  ruin ! '    Having  said. 
In  the  same  posture  motionless  he  knelt, 
Arms  straitenM  down,  and  hands  outspread,  and  eyes 
Raised  to  the  Monk,  like  one  who  from  his  voice 
Expected  life  or  death." — ] 

'  The  predecessor  of  Roderick  upon  the  Spanish  throne,  and 
dain  by  his  connivance,  as  is  affirmed  by  Rodriguez  of  Toledo 
the  &ther  of  Spanish  history. 
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vin. 

"  And  if  FJorinda's  shrieks  alarm'd  the  air, 

If  she  invoked  her  absent  sire  in  vain, 
And  on  her  knees  implored  that  I  would  spare, 

Yet,  reverend  priest,  thy  sentence  rash  refrain ! — 
All  is  not  as  it  seems — the  female  train 

Know  by  iheir  bearing  to  disguise  their  mood :" — 
But  Conscience  here,  as  if  in  high  disdain. 

Sent  to  the  Monarch's  cheek  the  burning  blood— 
Hestay'd  his  speech  abrupt — and  up  the  Prelate  stood. 

IX. 

"  O  hardcn'd  ofispring  of  an  iron  race  I 

What  of  thy  crimes,  Don  Roderick,  shall  I  say  T 
What  alms,  or  prayers,  or  penance,  can  efiace 

Murder's  dark  spot,  wash  treason's  stain  away  I 
For  the  foul  ravisher  how  shall  I  pray, 

Who,  scarce  repentant,  makes  his  crime  his  boast  ? 
How  hope  Almighty  vengeance  shall  delay. 

Unless,  in  mercy  to  yon  Christian  host. 
He  spare   the  shepherd,  lest  the  guiltless  sheep  be 
lost."— 

X. 

Then  kindled  the  dark  Tyrant  in  his  mood. 

And  to  hb  brow  return'd  its  dauntless  gloom ; 
**  And  welcome  then,"  he  cried,  "  be  blood  for  blood, 

For  treason  treachery,  for  dishonour  doom ! 
Yet  will  I  know  whence  come  they,  or  by  whom. 

Show,  for  thou  canst — ^give  forth  the  fated  key. 
And  guide  me.  Priest,  to  that  mysterious  room. 

Where,  if  aught  true  in  old  tradition  be. 
His  nation's  future  fates  a  Spanish  King  shall  see." — ^ 

'[See  Appendix^  Note  A,"! 
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XL 

*•  Ill-fated  Prince !  recall  the  desperate  word, 

Or  pause  ere  yet  the  omen  thou  obey ! 
Bethink,  yon  spell-bound  portal  would  aflbrd 

Never  to  former  Monarch  entrance-way ; 
Nor  shall  it  ever  ope,  old  records  say, 

Save  to  a  King,  the  last  of  all  his  line. 
What  time  his  empire  totters  to  decay. 

And  treason  digs,  beneath,  her  fatal  mine, 
And,  high  above,  impends  avenging  wrath  divine."— 

XII. 
•*  Prelate !  a  Monarch's  fate  brooks  no  delay ; 

Lead  on  !" — The  ponderous  key  the  old  nwin  took, 
And  held  the  winking  lamp,  and  led  the  way. 

By  winding  stair,  dark  aisle,  and  secret  nook, 
Then  on  an  ancient  gateway  bent  his  look ; 

And,  as  the  key  the  desperate  King  essay'd. 
Low  mutter'd  thunders  the  Cathedral  shook. 

And  twice  he  stopp'd,  and  twice  new  efibrt  Hiade, 
TOl  the  huge  bolts  roU'd  back,  and  the  loud  hingei 
bray'd. 

XIII. 
Long,  lai^e,  and  lofty,  was  that  vaulted  hall ; 

Roof,  walls,  and  floor,  were  all  of  marble  stone, 
Of  polish'd  marble,  black  as  funeral  pall, 

Carved  o'er  with  signs  and  characters  unknowo. 
A  paly  light,  as  of  the  dawning,  shone 

Through  the  sad  bounds,  but  whence  they  could 
not  spy ; 
For  window  to  the  upper  air  was  none ; 

Yet,  by  that  light,  Don  Roderick  could  descry 
Wonders  that  ne'er  till  then  were  seen  by  mortal  eye. 
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XIV. 

Crim  seotinels,  against  the  upper  wall. 

Of  molten  bronze,  two  Statues  held  their  place ; 
Massive  their  naked  limbs,  their  stature  tall, 

Their  frowning  foreheads  golden  circles  grace. 
Moulded  they  seem'd  for  kings  of  giant  race. 

That  lived  and  sinn'd  before  the  avenging  flood ; 
This  grasped  a  scythe,  that  rested  on  a  mace ; 

This  spread  his  wings  for  flight,  that  pondering 
stood. 
Each  stubborn  seem'd  and  stern,  immutable  of  mood. 

XV. 

Kx'd  was  the  right-hand  Giant's  brazen  look 

Upon  his  brother's  glass  of  shifting  sand. 
As  if  its  ebb  he  measured  by  a  book, 

Whose  iron  volume  baded  his  huge  hand ; 
In  which  was  wrote  of  many  a  falling  land. 

Of  empires  lost,  and  kings  to  exile  driven : 
And  o'er  that  pair  their  names  in  scroll  expand — 

"  Lo,  Destiny  and  Time  !  to  whom  bv  Heaven 
The  guidance  of  the  earth  is  for  a  season  given." — 

XVI. 
Even  while  they  read,  the  sand-glass  wastes  away ; 

And,  as  the  last  and  lagging  grains  did  creep. 
That  right-hand  Giant  'gan  his  club  upsway. 

As  one  that  startles  from  a  heavy  sleep. 
Full  on  the  upper  wall  the  mace's  sweep 

At  once  descended  with  the  force  of  thunder, 
And  hurtling  down  at  once,  in  crumbled  heap, 
The  marble  boundary  was  rent  asunder, 
And  gave  to  Roderick's  view  new  sights  of  fear  and 

wonder. 
Jj 
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XVIL 

For  they  might  spy,  beyond  that  mighty  breach, 

Realms  as  of  Spain  in  vision'd  prospect  laid, 
Castles  and  towers,  in  due  proportion  each, 

As  by  some  skilful  artist's  hand  pourtray'd : 
Here,  cross'd  by  many  a  wild  Sierra's  shade, 

And  boundless  plains  that  tire  the  traveller's  eye , 
There,  rich  with  vineyard  and  with  olive  glade, 

Or  deep-em brown'd  by  forests  huge  and  high, 
Or  wash'd  by  mighty  streams,  that  slowly  murmur'd  by 

XVIII. 

And  here,  as  erst  upon  the  antique  stage 

Pass'd  forth  the  band  of  masquers  trimly  led, 
In  various  forms,  and  various  equipage, 

While  fitting  strains  the  hearer's  fancy  fed ; 
So,  to  sad  Roderick's  eye  in  order  spread. 

Successive  pageants  fiil'd  that  mystic  scene. 
Showing  the  fate  of  battles  ere  they  bled. 

And  issue  of  events  that  had  not  been ; 
And,  ever  and  anon,  strange  sounds  were  heard  be- 
tween. 

XIX. 

First  shrill'd  an  unrepeated  female  shriek !  — 
It  seem'd  as  if  Don  Roderick  knew  the  call, 

For  the  bold  blood  was  blanching  in  his  cheek. — 
Then  answer'd  kettle-drum  and  atabal. 

Gong-peal  and  cymbal-clank  the  ear  appal. 
The  Tecbir  war-cry,  and  the  Lelie's  yell,* 

Ring  wildly  dissonant  along  the  hall. 

^  The  Tecbir  (derived  firom  the  words  Alia  acbar^  Grod  is  moik 
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Needs  not  to  Roderick  their  dread  import  tell — 
'The  Moor!"  he  cried,   "the  Moor! — ring  out  the 
Tocsin  bell  I 

XX. 

•*  They  come !  they  come !  1  see  the  groaning  lands 

White  with  the  turbans  of  each  Arab  horde ; 
Swart  Zaarah  joins  her  misbelieving  bands. 

Alia  and  Mahomet  their  battle- word. 
The  choice  they  yield,  the  Koran  or  the  Sword  — 

See  how  the  Christians  rush  to  arms  amain ! — 
In  yonder  shout  the  voice  of  conflict  roar'd,* 

The  shadowy  hosts  are  closing  on  the  plain  — 
NoWy  God  and  Saint  lago  strike,  for  the  good  cause  ot 
Spain ! 

XXL 

•*By  Heaven,   the   Moors  prevail!   the   Christians 
yield ! — 

mighty)  was  the  original  war-cry  of  the  Saracens.    It  is  celebrated 
by  Hughes  in  the  Siege  of  Damascus :  — 

**We  heard  the  Tecbir;  so  these  Arabs  call 
Their  shout  of  onset,  when,  with  loud  appeal. 
They  challenge  Heaven,  as  il"  demanding  conquest" 

The  Lelie,  well  known  to  the  Christians  during  the  crusades, 
is  the  shout  oS  Alia  ilia  Alia,  the  Mahommedan  confession  of  faith 
It  is  twice  used  in  poetry  by  my  friend  Mr.  W.  Stewart  Rose,  in 
the  Romance  of  Partenopex,  and  in  the  Crusade  of  St  Lewis. 

'  [*•  Oh,  who  could  tell  what  deeds  were  wrought  that  day ; 
Or  who  endure  to  hear  the  tale  of  rage, 
Hatred,  and  madness,  and  despair,  and  fear, 
Horror,  and  wounds,  and  agony,  and  death, 
The  cries,  the  blasphemies,  the  shrieks,  and  groans. 
And  prayers,  which  mingled  in  the  din  of  arms, 
In  one  wild  uproar  of  terrific  sounds!" 

SotJTHEY's  Roderick^  voL  u.  i^  Ul.\ 

Vol.  Ill 28 
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Their  coward  leader  gives  for  jQight  the  sign  I 
The  sceptred  craven  mounts  to  quit  the  field — 
Is  not  yon  steed  Orelia  1 — Yes,  't  is  mine  !* 
.  But  never  was  she  turn'd  from  battle-line : 


*  Count  Julian,  the  father  of  the  injured  Florinda,  with  the  con- 
nivance and  assistance  of  Oppas,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  invited, 
in  713,  the  Saracens  into  Spain.  A  considerable  army  arrived 
under  the  command  of  Tarik,  or  Tarif,  who  bequeathed  the  well- 
known  name  of  Gibraltar  (^Gibel  el  Tarik,  or  the  mountain  of 
Tarik)  to  the  place  of  his  landing.  He  was  joined  by  Count 
Julian,  ravaged  Andalusia,  and  took  Seville.  In  714,  they 
returned  with  a  still  greater  force,  and  Roderick  marched  into 
Andalusia  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  to  give  them  battle.  The 
field  was  chosen  near  Xeres,  and  Mariana  gives  the  foUowingf 
account  of  the  action :  — 

"  Both  armies  being  drawn  up,  the  King,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Gothic  kings  when  they  went  to  battle,  appeared  in 
an  ivory  chariot,  clothed  in  cloth  of  gold,  encouraging  his  men; 
Tarif,  on  the  other  side,  did  the  same.  The  armies,  thus  pre- 
pared, waited  only  for  the  signal  to  fall  on ;  the  Groths  gave  the 
charge,  their  drums  and  trumpets  sounding,  and  the  Moon 
received  it  with  the  noise  of  kettle-drums.  Such  were  the  shouts 
and  cries  on  both  sides,  that  the  mountains  and  valleys  seemed  to 
meet  First,  they  began  with  slings,  darts,  javelins,  and  lancee, 
then  came  to  the  swords :  a  long  time  the  battle  was  dubious; 
but  the  Moors  seemed  to  have  the  worst,  till  D.  Oppas,  the  arch- 
bishop, having  to  that  time  concealed  his  treachery,  in  the  heat 
of  the  fight,  with  a  great  body  of  his  followers,  went  over  to  the 
infidels.  He  joined  Count  Julian,  with  whom  was  a  great  nam- 
ber  of  Goths,  and  both  together  fell  upon  the  flank  of  our  army. 
Our  men,  terrified  with  that  unparalleled  treachery,  and  tired 
with  fighting,  could  no  longer  sustain  that  charge,  but  were 
easily  put  to  flight.  The  King  performed  the  part  not  only  of  a 
wise  general,  but  of  a  resolute  soldier,  relieving  the  weakest, 
bringing  on  fresh  men  in  place  of  those  that  were  tired,  and  stop* 
ping  those  that  turned  their  backs.  At  length,  seeing  no  hopef 
left,  he  alighted  oat  of  his  chariot  for  fear  of  being  taken,  and 
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Lol   where   the  recreant  spurs  o'er  stock  and 
stone !  — 
Curses  pursue  the  slave,  and  wrath  divine  I 

Rivers  ingulf  him !" — ''  Hush/'  in  shuddering  ton^ 
The  Prelate  said;  '*rash  Prince,  yon  vision'd  form's 
thine  own." 

XXIL 
Just  then,  a  torrent  cross'd  the  flier's  course ; 

The  dangerous  ford  the  Kingly  Likeness  tried ; 
But  the  deep  eddies  whelm'd  both  man  and  horse, 

Swept  like  benighted  peasant  down  the  tide;* 

mounting  on  a  horse,  ceilled  Orelia,  he  withdrew  out  of  the  battle. 
The  Groths,  who  still  stood,  missing'  him,  were  most  part  put  to 
the  sword,  the  rest  betook  themselves  to  flight  The  camp  was 
immediately  entered,  and  the  baggage  taken.  What  number 
was  killed  is  not  known :  I  suppose  they  were  so  many  it  was  hard 
to  count  them ;  for  this  single  battle  robbed  Spain  of  all  its  glory, 
and  in  it  perished  the  renowned  name  of  the  Goths.  The  KiDg*s 
horse,  upper  garment,  and  buskins,  covered  with  pearls  and  pre- 
cious stones,  were  found  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Guadelite,  and 
there  being  no  news  of  him  afterwards,  it  was  supposed  he  was 
drowned  passing  the  river."  —  Mariana^s  History  of  Spain,  book 
vl  chap.  9. 

Orelia,  the  courser  of  Don  Roderick,  mentioned  in  the  text, 
and  in  the  above  quotation,  was  celebrated  for  her  speed  and 
form.  She  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  Spanish  romance,  and 
also  by  Cervantea 

I  [ «  Upon  the  banks 

Of  Sella  was  Orelia  found,  his  legs 
And  flanks  incarnadined,  his  poitrel  smear'd 
Wilh  froth  and  foam  and  gore,  his  silver  mane 
Sprinkled  with  blood,  which  hung  on  every  hair. 
Aspersed  like  dewdrops;  trembling  there  he  stood, 
From  the  toil  of  battle,  and  at  times  sent  forth 
His  tremulous  voice,  faivechoing,  loud,  and  shrill, 
A  fiwinent,  anxioos  cry,  with  which  he  seetn'd 
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And  the  proud  Moslemah  spread  far  and  wide* 
As  numerous  as  their  native  locust  band: 

Berber  and  Ismaei's  sons  the  spoils  divide, 
^       With  naked  scimitars  mete  out  the  kind. 
And  for  the  bondsmen  base  the  freeborn  natives  brand 

XXIII. 
Then  rose  the  grated  Harem,  to  enclose 

The  loveliest  maidens  of  the  Christian  line ; 
Then,  menials,  to  their  misbelieving  foes, 

Castile's  young  nobles  held  forbidden  wine ; 
Then,  too,  the  holy  Cross,  salvation's  sign, 

By  impious  hands  was  from  the  altar  thrown. 
And  the  deep  aisles  of  the  polluted  shrine 

Echo'd,  for  holy  hymn  and  organ-tone. 
The  Santon's  frantic  dance,  the  Fakir's  gibbering  moan. 

XXIV. 

How  fares  Don  Roderick  ? — E'en  as  one  who  spies 

Flames  dart  their  glare  o'er  midnight's  sable  woof, 
And  hears  around  his  children's  piercing  cries. 

And  sees  the  pale  assistants  stand  aloof; 
While  cruel  Conscience  brings  him  bitter  prooi^ 

His  folly,  or  his  crime,  have  caused  his  grief; 
And  while  above  him  nods  the  crumbling  roof, 

He  curses  earth  and  Heaven — himself  in  chief— 
Desperate  of  earthly  aid,  despairing  Heaven's  relief! 

To  call  the  master  whom  he  loved  M>  wetl« 
And  who  had  thus  again  forsaken  him. 
Siverian's  helm  and  cuirass  on  the  gnus 
Lay  near;  and  Julian's  sword,  its  hilt  and  chain 
Cloited  with  bUtod;  but  wliere  was  he  whose  hand 
Had  wiehled  it  so  well  that  gloriotis  day?" 
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XXV. 
That  scythe-arm'd  Giant  turn'd  his  fatal  glass. 

And  twilight  on  the  landscape  closed  her  wuigs ; 
Far  to  Asturian  hills  the  war-sounds  pass. 

And  in  their  stead  rebeck  or  timbrel  rings ; 
And  to  the  sound  the  bell-deck'd  dancer  springs. 

Bazars  resound  as  when  their  marts  are  met, 
In  tourney  light  the  Moor  his  jerrid  flings, 

And  on  the  land  as  evening  seem'd  to  set, 
The  Imaura's  chant  was  heard  from  mosque  or  minaret 

XXVL 

So  pass'd  that  pageant.     Ere  another  came, 

The  visionary  scene  was  wrapp'd  in  smoke, 
Whose  sulphurous  wreaths  were  cross'd  by  sheets  of 
flame; 
With  every  flash  a  bolt  explosive  broke, 
Till  Roderick  deem'd  the  fiends  had  burst  their  yoke. 
And  waved  'gainst  heaven  the  infernal  gonfalone  I 
For  War  a  new  and  dreadful  language  spoke. 
Never  by  ancient  warrior  heard  or  known ; 
lightning  and  smoke  her  breath,  and  thunder  was  her 
tone. 

XXVII. 
From  the  dim  landscape  roll  the  clouds  away— 

The  Christians  have  regained  their  heritage; 
Before  the  Cross  has  waned  the  Crescent's  ray. 

And  many  a  monastery  decks  the  stage. 
And  lofty  church,  and  low-brow'd  hermitage. 
The  land  obeys  a  Hermit  and  a  Knight, — 
The  Genii  those  of  Spain  for  many  an  age ; 
This  clad  in  sackcloth,  that  in  armour  bright. 
And  t)iat.was  Valour  named*  this  Biootrt  was  bfg^ 
98* 
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XXVIII. 

Valour  was  harness'd  like  a  chief  of  old, 

Arm'd  at  all  points,  and  prompt  for  knightlj  gest; 
His  sword  was  temper'd  in  the  Ebro  cold, 

Morena's  eagle-plume  adorn'd  his  crest. 
The  spoils  of  Afric's  lion  bound  his  breast 

Fierce  he  stepp'd  forward   and  flung  down  his 
gage; 
As  if  of  mortal  kind  to  brave  the  best. 

Him  followed  his  Companion,  dark  and  sage, 
As  he,  my  Master,  sung  the  dangerous  Archimage. 

XXIX. 

Haughty  of  heart  and  brow  the  Warrior  came. 

In  look  and  language  proud  as  proud  might  be, 
Vaunting  his  lordship,  lineage,  fights,  and  fame : 

Yet  was  that  barefoot  Monk  more  proud  than  he 
And  as  the  ivy  climbs  the  tallest  tree, 

So  round  the  loftiest  soul  his  toils  he  wound, 
And  with  his  spell  subdued  the  fierce  and  free. 

Till  ermined  Age  and  Youth  in  arms  renowned, 
nonouring  his  scourge  and  hair-cloth,  meekly  kiss'd  the 
ground. 

XXX. 

And  thus  it  chanced  that  Valour,  peerless  knight, 

Who  ne'er  to  King  or  Kaisar  vail'd  his  crest, 
Victorious  still  in  bull-feast  or  in  fight, 

Since  first  his  limbs  w^th  mail  he  did  invest, 
Stoop'd  ever  to  that  Anchoret's  behest ; 

Nor  reason'd  of  the  right,  nor  of  the  wrong. 
But  at  his  bidding  laid  the  lance  in  rest. 

And  wrought  fell  deeds  the  troubled  world  aloii^ 
PAr  be  was  fierce  as  btave^  atvd  pitiless  as  strong^ 
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XXXI. 

Oft  his  proud  galleys  sought  some  new-found  worU, 

That  latest  sees  the  sun,  or  first  the  morn ; 
Still  at  that  Wizard's  feet  their  spoils  he  hurl'd, — 

Ingots  of  ore  from  rich  Potosi  borne, 
Crowns  by  Oiciques,  aigrettes  by  Omrahs  worn, 

Wrought  of  rare  gems,  but  broken,  rent,  and  ibui ; 
Idols  of  gold  from  heathen  temples  torn, 

Bedabbled  aJl  with  blood. — With  grisly  scowl 
The  Hermit  mark'd  the  stains,  and  smiled  beneath  his 
cowl. 

XXXII. 
Then  did  he  bless  the  offering,  and  bade  make 
Tribute  to  Heaven  of  gratitude  and  praise ; 
And  at  his  word  the  choral  hymns  awake. 

And  many  a  hand  the  silver  censer  sways. 
But  with  the  incense-breath  these  censers  raise, 

Mix  steams  from  corpses  smouldering  in  the  fire ; 
The  groans  of  prison'd  victims  mar  the  lays, 
And  shrieks  of  agony  confound  the  quire ; 
While,  mid  the  mingled  sounds,  the  darken'd  scenes 
expire. 

XXXIIL 
Preluding  Kght,  were  strains  of  music  heard. 

As  once  again  revolved  that  measured  sand ; 
Such  sounds  as  when,  for  sylvan  dance  prepared, 

Gay  Xeres  summons  forth  her  vintage  band ; 
When  for  the  light  bolero  ready  stand 

The  mozo  blithe,  with  gay  muchacha  met,* 
He  conscious  of  his  broider'd  cap  and  band, 

*  The  bolero  is  a  very  light  and  active  dance,  much  practised 
l^  the  Spaniards,  in  which  castanets  are  always  xa^sed.  Mmm 
and  muisAscAa  are  eqaivtdent  to  our  phrase  it  lad  «Liiii'\a9a. 
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She  of  her  netted  locks  and  light  corsette, 
Each  tiptoe  perch'd  to  spring,  and  shake  the  Castanet 

XXXIV. 

And  well  such  strains  the  opening  scene  became ; 

For  Valour  had  relax'd  his  ardent  look. 
And  at  a  lady's  feet,  like  lion  tame, 

Lay  stretch'd,  full  loath  the  weight  of  arms  to 
brook ;  ^ 

And  soften'd  Bigotry,  upon  his  book, 

Patter'd  a  task  of  little  good  or  ill : 
But  the  blithe  peasant  plied  his  pruning-hook. 

Whistled  the  muleteer  o'er  vale  and  hill. 
And  rung  from  village-green  the  merry  seguidille. 

XXXV. 

Grey  Royalty,  grown  impotent  of  toil. 

Let  the  grave  sceptre  slip  his  lazy  hold ; 
And,  careless,  saw  his  rule  become  the  spoil 

Of  a  loose  Female  and  her  minion  bold. 
But  peace  wzis  on  the  cottage  and  the  fold. 

From  court  intrigue,  from  bickering  faction  far; 
Beneath  the  chestnut-tree  Love's  tale  was  told, 

And  to  the  tinkling  of  the  light  guitar, 
Sweet  stoop'd  the  western  sun,  sweet  rose  the  evening 
star. 

XXXVL 

As  that  sea-cloud,  in  size  like  human  hand. 
When  first  from  Carmel  by  the  Tishbite  seen. 

Came  slowly  overshadowing  Israel's  land,^ 

A  while,  perchance,  bedeck'd  with  colours  sheeOi 


*  [See  L  Kings,  chap,  xviii.  v.  41—45.] 
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WUle  jet  the  sunbeams  on  its  skirts  had  been, 
■   Limning  with  purple  and  with  gold  its  shroud, 
T31  daricer  folds  obscured  the  blue  serene. 

And  blotted  heaven  with  one  broad  sable  cloud, 
ben  sheeted  rain  burst  down,  and  whirlwinds  howl'd 
aloud : — 

XXXVII. 
Even  so,  upon  that  peaceful  scene  was  pour'd. 

Like  gathering  clouds,  full  many  a  foreign  band. 
And  He,  their  Leader,  wore  in  sheath  his  sword. 

And  ofier'd  peaceful  front  and  open  hand. 
Veiling  the  perjured  treachery  he  plann'd, 

By  friendship's  zeal  and  honour's  specious  guise. 
Until  he  won  the  passes  of  the  land ; 

Then  burst  were  honour's  oath,  and  friendship's 
ties! 
e  clutch'd  his  vulture-grasp,  and  call'd  fair  Spain  his 
prize. 

XXXVIII. 
An  Iron  Crown  his  anxious  forehead  bore ; 

And  well  such  diadem  his  heart  became, 
Who  ne'er  his  purpose  for  remorse  gave  o'er. 

Or  check'd  his  course  for  piety  or  shame ; 
Who,  train'd  a  soldier,  deem'd  a  soldier's  fame 

Might  flourish  in  the  wreath  of  battles  won. 
Though  neither  truth  nor  honour  deck'd  his  name ; 

Who,  placed  by  fortune  on  a  Monarch's  throne, 
eck'd  not  of  Monarch's  faith,  or  Mercy's  kingly  tone. 

XXXIX. 
From  a  rude  isle  his  ruder  lineage  came, 

The  spark,  that,  from  a  suburb-hovel's  hearth 
Ascending,  wraps  some  capital  in  flame. 

Hath  not  a  meaner  or  more  80T£d\>u^ 
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And  for  the  soul  that  bade  him  vraurte  tlie  eaifli-— 
The  sable  land-flood  from  some  swamp^  ofatcure. 

That  poisons  the  glad  husband-fleld  with  dearth. 
And  by  destruction  bids  its  fame  endare, 
3ath  not  a  source  more  sullen,  stagnant,  and  impure 

XL. 
Before  that  Leader  strode  a  shadowy  Form ; 

Her  limbs  like  mist,  her  torch  like  meteor  show'd, 
With  which  she  beckon'd  him  through  fight  and  storm, 
And  all  he  crushed  that  cross'd  his  desperate  road, 
Nor  thought,  nor  fear'd,  nor  look'd  on  what  he  trode. 
Realms  could  not  glut  his  pride,  blood  could  not 
slake, 
So  oft  as  e'er  she  shook  her  torch  abroad — 
It  was  Ambition  bade  her  terrors  wake, 
(or  deign'd  she,  as  of  yore,  a  milder  form  to  take. 

XLL 

No  longer  now  she  spurn'd  at  mean  revenge. 

Or  staid  her  hand  for  conquer'd  foeman's  nooao ; 
As  when,  the  fates  of  aged  Rome  to  change, 

By  Caesar's  side  she  cross'd  the  Rubicon. 
Nor  joy'd  she  to  bestow  the  spoils  she  won. 

As  when  the  banded  powers  of  Greece  were  task'd 
To  war  beneath  the  Youth  of  Macedon : 

No  seemly  veil  her  modern  minion  ask'd. 
He  Siaw  her  hideous  face,  and  loved  the  fiend  unmask'd. 

XLIL 

That  Prelate  mark'd  his  march — On  banners  blazed 
With  battles  won  in  many  a  distant  land. 

Oft  eagle-standards  and  on  arms  he  gazed ; 

"And  hopest  thou,  then,"  he  said,  "thy  power 
shall  stand? 


Oy  thou  hast  builded  on  the  shifting  sand, 

And  jthou  hast  temper'd  it  with  slaughter's  flood; 

And  know,  fell  scourge  in  the  Almighty's  hand, 
Gore-moisten'd  trees  shall  perish  in  the  bud» 
And  by  a  bloody  death,  shall  die  the  Man  of  Blood  1*^ 

XLIIL 
The  ruthless  Leader  beckon'd  from  his  train 

A  wan  fraternal  Shade,  and  bade  him  kneel, 
And  paled  h}s  temples  with  the  crown  of  Spain, 

While  trumpets  rang,  and  heralds  cried,  "Castile!*^ 
Not  that  he  loved  him — No!  —  In  no  man's  wxal. 

Scarce  in  bis  own,  e'er  joy'd  that  sullen  heart; 
Yet  round  that  throne  he  bade  his  warriors  wheel. 

That  the  poor  Puppet  might  perform  bis  part. 
And  be  a  sceptred  slave,  at  his  stern  beck  to  start 

XLIV. 
But  on  the  Natives  of  that  Land  misused, 

Not  long  the  silence  of  amazement  hung, 
Nor  brook'd  they  long  their  friendly  faith  abused ; 
For,  with  a  common  shriek,  the  general  tongue 
Exclaim'd,   "To   arms!" — and    fast  to  arms  they 
sprung. 
And  Valour  woke,  that  Genius  of  the  Land  1 
Pleasure,  and  ease,  and  sloth,  aside  he  flung. 
As  burst  tb'  awakening  Nazarite  his  band. 
When   'gainst   his   treacherous   foes   he   clenched  his 
dreadful  hand.^ 

. — —  I I  ■  ■  t — 

'The  heralds,  at  the  cdronation  of  a  Spanish  monaroh,  proclaim 
his  name  three  times,  and  repeat  three  times  the  word  CastiUa^ 
Ca9liUa^  Ca^tiUa;  which,  with  all  other  ceremonies,  was  car©- 
fully  copied  in  the  mock  inauguration  of  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

'  [See  Bbok  of  Judges^  chap.  xv.  v.  9— 16A 
kk 
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XLV. 
That  Mimic  Monarch  now  cast  anxious  eye 

Upon  the  Satraps  that  begirt  him  round, 
Jfow  doflPd  his  royal  robe  in  act  to  fly. 

And  from  his  brow  the  diadem  unbound 
So  oft,  so  near,  the  Patriot  bugle  wound, 

From  Tarik's  walls  to  Bilboa's  mountains  blown 
These  martial  satellites  hard  labour  found. 

To  guard  a  while  his  substituted  throne — 
Light  recking  of  his  cause,  but  battling  for  their  ownt 

XLVL 
From  Alpuhara's  peak  that  bugle  rung. 

And  it  was  echo'd  from  Corunna's  wall ; 
Stately  Seville  responsive  war-shot  flung, 

Grenada  caught  it  in  her  Moorish  haU ; 
Galicia  bade  her  children  fight  or  fall. 

Wild  Biscay  shook  his  nrwuntain-coronet, 
Valencia  roused  her  at  the  battle-call, 

And,  foremost  still  where  Valour's  sons  are  met 
First  started  to  his  gun  each  fiery  Miquctet 

XLVII. 
But  unappalPd,  and  burning  for  the  fight. 
The  Invaders  march,  of  victory  secure ; 
Skilful  their  force  to  sever  or  unite. 

And  train'd  alike  to  vanquish  or  endure. 
Nor  skilful  less,  cheap  conquest  to  ensure. 

Discord  to  breathe,  and  jealousy  to  sow. 
To  quell  by  boasting,  and  by  bribes  to  lure ; 

While  nought  against  them  bring  the  unpractised 
foe. 
Save  hearts  for  Freedom's  cause,  and  hands  for  Free* 
dom's  blow. 
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XLVIII. 
Proudly  ihej  march — but,  O!  they  march  not  forth 

By  one  hot  field  to  crown  a  brief  campaign, 
As  when  their  Eagles,  sweeping  through  the  North* 

Destroyed  at  every  stoop  an  ancient  reign  1 
Far  other  fate  had  Heaven  decreed  for  Spain ; 

In  vain  the  steel,  in  vain  the  torch  was  plied. 
New  Patriot  armies  started  from  the  slain, 

High  blazed  the  war,  and  long,  and  far,  and  wide,' 
And  oft  the  God  of  Battles  blest  the  righteous  side. 

XLIX. 
Nor  unatoned,  where  Freedom's  foes  prevail. 
Remained  their  savage  waste.     With  blade  and  brandf 
By  day  the  Invaders  ravaged  hill  and  dale, 
But,  with  the  darkness,  the  Guerilla  band 
Came  like  night's  tempest,  and  avenged  the  land, 
And  claimed  for  blood  the  retribution  due. 
Probed  the  hard  heart,  and  lopp'd  the  murd'rous  hand ; 
And  Dawn,  when  o'er  the  scene  her  beams  she 
threw, 
Midst  ruins  they  had  made,  the  spoilers  corpses  knew 

L. 
What  minstrel  verse  may  sing,  or  tongue  may  tell, 

Amid  the  vision'd  strife  from  sea  to  sea, 
How  oft  the  Patriot  banners  rose  or  fell, 

Still  honour'd  in  defeat  as  victory  I 
For  that  sad  pageant  of  events  to  be, 

Show'd  every  form  of  fight  by  field  and  flood ; 
Slaughter  and  Ruin,  shouting  forth  their  glee, 

*  [See  Appendix,  Note  B.] 
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Beheld,  while  riding  on  the  tempest  scud. 
The  waters  choked  with  slain,  the  earth  bedreneh'd 
with  hlood ! 

LL 

Then  Zaragoza — hlighted  be  the  tongue 

That  names  thy  name  without  the  honour  due ! 
For  never  hath  the  harp  of  Minstrel  rung, 

Of  faith  so  felly  proved,  so  firmly  true ! 
Mine,  sap,  and  bomb,  thy  shattered  ruins  knew. 

Each  art  of  war's  extremity  had  room, 
Twice  from  thy  half-sack'd  streets  the  foe  withdrew* 

And  when  at  length  stern  fate  decreed  thy  doom, 
Tbey  won  not  Zaragoza,  but   her   children's  bkxxlr 
tomb.' 

LIL 

Yet  raise  thy  head,  sad  city !     Though  in  chains, 
Enthraird  thou  canst  not  be  !     Arise,  and  claim 
;  Reverence  from  every  heart  where  Freedom  reigns, 
For  what  thou  worshippest !  —  thy  sainted  Dame, 
She  of  the  Column,  honour'd  be  her  name. 

By  all,  whatever  their  creed,  who  honour  love! 
And  like  the  sacred  relics  of  the  flame, 

That  gave  some  martyr  to  the  bless'd  aboye,, 
To  every  loyal  heart  may  thy  sad  embers  prove  I 

LIII. 

Nor  thine  alone  such  wreck.     Gerona  fiiir  I 

Faithful  to  death  thy  heroes  shall  be  sung. 
Manning  the  towers  while  o'er  their  heads  the  lur 

'  f  See  Appendix,  Note  C] 
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Swart  as  the  smoke  from  raging  furnace  hung ; 
Now  thicker  darkening  where  the  mine  was  sprungi 

Now  briefly  lighten'd  by  the  cannon's  flare, 
Now  arch'd  with  fire-sparks  as  the  bomb  was  flung. 

And  reddening  now  with  conflagration's  glare. 
While  by  the  fatal  light  the  foes  for  storm  prepare. 

LIV. 
While  all  around  was  danger,  strife,  and  fear, 

While  the  earth  shook,  and  darken'd  was  the  sky, 
And  wide.  Destruction  stunn'd  the  listening  ear, 

Appaird  the  heart,  and  stupified  the  eye, — 
Afar  was  heard  that  thrice-repeated  cry, 

In  which  old  Albion's  heart  and  tongue  unite. 
Whene'er  her  soul  is  up,  and  pulse  beats  high. 

Whether  it  hail  the  wine-cup  or  the  fight, 
And  bid  each  arm  be  strong,  or  bid  each  heart  be  light 

LV. 

Don  Roderick  turn'd  him  as  the  shout  grew  loud— 

A  varied  scene  the  changeful  vision  show'd. 
For,  where  the  ocean  mingled  with  the  cloud, 

A  gallant  navy  stemm'd  the  billows  broad. 
From  mast  and  stern  St.  George's  symbol  flow'd, 

Blent  with  the  silver  cross  to  Scotland  dear ; 
Mottling  the  sea  their  landward  barges  row'd. 

And  flash'd  the  sun  on  bayonet,  brand,  and  spear, 
And  the  wild  beach  return'd  the  seaman's  jovial  cheer.* 

*  [Compare  with  this  passage,  and  the  Valour,  Bigotry,  and 
Ambition  of  the  previous  stanzas,  the  celebrated  personification 
of  War,  in  the  first  canto  of  Childe  Harold : — 

**  Lo !  where  the  Giant  on  the  mountain  standi 
His  Mood-red  tresses  deep'ning  in  the  stm, 
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LVL 


It  was  a  dread,  yet  spirit-stirring  sight  I 

The  billows  foam'd  beneath  a  thousand  oarv 
Fast  as  they  land  the  red-cross  ranks  mile, 

Legions  on  legions  bright'ning  all  the  shores. 
Then  banners  rise,  and  cannon-signal  roars. 

Then  peals  the  warlike  thunder  of  the  drum, 
Thrills  the  loud  fife,  the  trumpet-flocrrkb  poms, 

And  patriot  hopes  awake,  and  doubts  are  dumb, 
l^or,  Md  in  Freedom's   cause    the   bands  of  Ocean 
come! 


With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 
And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon: 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fix'd,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar,  —  and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  are  dona; 
For  on  ihis  morn  three  potent  nations  meet 
To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems 


'By  heaven!  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 
Their  rival  scarfs  of  raix'd  embroidery. 
Their  various  arms,  that  glitter  in  the  airT 
What  gallant  waphounds  rouse  them  from  their  lair 
And  gnash  their  fangs,  loud  yelhng  for  tho  prey! 
All  join  the  chose,  but  few  the  triumph  share. 
The  grave  shall  bear  the  chiefest  prize  away, 
A>d  Havoc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their  army. 

•'Three  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  skies; 
The  shouts  are  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory! 
The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain. 
Are  met — as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die -^ 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain. 
And  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain."] 
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Lvn. 

A  Twicns  host  tbey  came — whose  ranks  displaj 

EMch  mode  in  which  the  warrior  meets  the  fight, 
Tke  deep  battalion  locks  its  firm  array, 

And  nneditates  his  aim  the  marksman  light ; 
Far  gfamce  the  light  of  sabres  flashing  bright, 

Where   mounted  squadrons  shake   the   echoing 
mead, 
Lacks  not  artillery  breathing  flame  and  night, 

Nor  the  fleet  orcbance  wbiri'd  by  rapid  steed, 
That  rivals  lightning's  flash  in  ruin  and  in  speed. 

LVIIL 
A  variousr  host — fi*om  kindred  realms  they  came. 

Brethren  in  arms,  but  rivals  in  renown — 
For  yon  fair  bands  shall  merry  England  claim. 

And  with  their  deeds  of  valour  deck  her  crown. 
Hers  their  bold  port,  and  hers  their  martial  frown. 
And  hers  their  scorn  of  death  in  freedom's  cause. 
Their  eyes  of  azure,  and  their  locks  of  brown. 
And  the  blunt  speech  that  bursts  without  a  pause, 
Aai  freebom  thoughts,  which  league  the  Soldier  with 
the  Laws. 

LIX. 
And,  O !  loved  warriors  of  the  Minstrel's  land ! 
Yonder  your  bonnets  nod,  your  tartans  wave  I 
The  rugged  form  may  mark  the  mountain  band. 
And  harsher  features,  and  a  mien  more  grave; 
But  ne'er  in  battle-field  throbb'd  heart  so  brave. 

As  that  which  beats  beneath  the  Scottish  plaid ; 
And  when  the  pibroch  bids  the  battle  rave. 
And  level  for  the  charge  your  arms  arc  laid. 
Where  lives  the  desperate  foe  that  for  such  onset  staid  I 
29* 
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LX. 
Hark !  from  yoD  stately  ranks  what  laughter  rioff, 

Mingling  wild  mirth  with  war's  stem  minstrelsy, 
His  jest  while  each  hlithe  comrade  round  him  fliogB) 

And  moves  to  death  with  military  glee : 
Boast,  Erin,  boast  them !  tameless,  frank,  and  free, 

In  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in  danger  known, 
Rough  Nature's  children,  humorous  as  she : 

And  He,  yon  Chieftain — ^strike  the  proudest  tone 
Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  Isle ! — the  Hero  is  thine  own. 

LXI. 

Now  on  the  scene  Vimeira  should  be  shown. 

On  Talavera's  fight  should  Roderick  gaze. 
And  hear  Corunna  wail  her  battle  won. 

And  see  Busaco's  crest  with  lightning  blaze : — ^ 
But  shall  fond  fable  mix  with  heroes'  praise  1 

Hath  Fiction's  stage  for  Truth's  long  triumphs 
room? 
And  dare  her  wild-flowers  mingle  with  the  bays. 

That  claim  a  long  eternity  to  bloom 
Around  the  warrior's  crest,  and  o'er  the  warrior's  tomb! 

LXIL 
Or  may  I  give  adventurous  Fancy  scope, 

And  stretch  a  bold  hand  to  the  awful  veil 
That  hides  futurity  from  anxious  hope. 

Bidding  beyond  it  scenes  of  glory  hail, 
And  painting  Europe  rousing  at  the  tale 

*  [For  details  of  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  fought  21st  Aug.  1808 
-of  Corunna,  16th  Jan.  1809— of  Talavera,  23th  July,  1809  — 
and  of  Busaco,  27th  Sept.  1810— See  Sir  Walter  Scott's  life 
of  Napoleon,  (first  edition,)  volumes  vi.  and  vii.,  under  these 
dales.] 
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Of  Spain's  invaders  fronn  her  confines  hurl'd. 
While  kindling  nations  buckle  on  their  niail, 

And  Fame,  with  clarion-blast  and  wings  unfurl'd, 
To  Freedom  and  Revenge  awakes  an  injured  World  I 

LXIIL 

O  vain,  though  anxious,  is  the  glance  I  cast. 

Since  Fate  has  mark'd  futurity  her  own : 
Yet  fate  resigns  to  worth  the  glorious  past. 

The  deeds  recorded,  and  the  laurels  won. 
Then,  though  the  Vault  of  Destiny*  be  gone, 

King,  Prelate,  all  the  phantasms  of  my  brain, 
Melted  away  like  mist-wreaths  in  the  sun. 

Yet  grant  for  faith,  for  valour,  and  for  Spain, 
One  note  of  pride  and  fire,  a  Patriot's  parting  strain  I 


*  Before  finally  dismissing  the  enchanted  cavern  of  Don  Roder- 
ick, it  may  he  noticed,  that  the  legend  occurs  in  one  of  Calderon's 
plays,  entitled,  La  Virgin  del  Sagrarto.  The  scene  opens  with 
the  noise  of  the  chase,  and  Recisundo,  a  predecessor  of  Roderick 
upon  the  Gothic  throne,  enters  pursuing  a  stag.  The  animal 
assumes  the  form  of  a  man,  and  defies  the  king  to  enter  the  cave, 
which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  scene,  and  engage  with  him  in 
single  combat.  The  king  accepts  the  challenge,  and  they  engage 
accordingly,  but  without  advantage  on  either  side,  which  induces 
the  Genie  to  inform  Recisundo,  that  he  is  not  the  monarch  for 
whom  the  adventure  of  the  enchanted  cavern  is  reserved,  and  he 
proceeds  to  predict  the  downfall  of  the  Gothic  monarchy,  and  of 
the  Christian  religion,  which  shall  attend  the  discovery  of  its 
mysteries.  Recisundo,  appalled  by  these  prophecies,  orders  the 
cavern  to  be  secured  by  a  gate  and  bolts  of  iron.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  same  play,  we  are  informed  that  Don  Roderick  had 
removed  the  bvrier,  and  transgressed  the  prohibition  of  his  an- 
cestor, and  had  been  apprized  by  the  prodigies  which  he  disco- 
vered of  the  approaching  ruin  of  his  kingdom. 
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L 

^  Who  shall  command  Estrella's  mountain-tide 

Back  to  the  source,  when  tempest-chafed,  to  hie 
Who,  when  Gascogne's  vex'd  gulf  is  raging  wide. 

Shall  hush  it  as  a  nurse  her  infant's  cry  ? 
His  magic  power  let  such  vain  boaster  try, 

And  when  the  torrent  shall  his  voice  obey, 
And  Biscay's  whirlwinds  list  his  lullaby. 

Let  him  stand  forth  and  bar  mine  eagles'  way, 
And  they  shall  heed  his  voice,  and  at  his  bidding  stay. 

IL 
**  Else  ne'er  to  stoop,  till  high  on  Lisbon's  towers 

They  close  their  wings,  the  symbol  of  our  yoke, 
And  their  own  sea   hath   whelm'd  yon   red-cross 
Powers!" 
Thus,  on  the  summit  of  Alverca's  rock. 
To  Marshal,  Duke,  and  Peer,  Gaul's  Leader  spoke* 

While  downward  on  the  land  his  legions  press. 
Before  fhem  it  was  rich  with  vine  and  flock. 
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And  smiled  like  Eden  in  ber  summer  dress;— 
Behind  their  wasteful  march,  a  reeking  wildemesB.* 

*  I  have  ventured  to  apply  to  the  movements  of  the  French 
army  that  sublime  passage  in  the  prophecies  of  Joel,  which  seems 
applicable  to  them  in  more  respects  than  that  I  have  adopted  in 
the  text  One  would  think  their  ravages,  their  military  appoint- 
ments, thfiterror  which  they  spread  amongf  inradtd  daUdos,  their 
military  discipline,  their  arts  of  political  intrigue  and  deceit, 
were  distinctly  pointed  out  in  the  following  verses  of  Scrip- 
ture:— 

"  2.  A  day  of  darknesse  and  of  gloorainesse,  a  day  of  clouds 
and  of  thick  darknesse,  as  the  morning  spread  upon  the  moun- 
tains :  a  great  people  and  a  strong,  there  hath  not  been  ever  the 
like,  neither  shall  be  any  more  after  it,  even  to  the  yeares  of 
many  generations.  3.  A  fire  devoureth  before  them,  and  behind 
them  a  flame  burneth :  the  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  beto 
them«  and  behinde  them  a  desolate  wilderness,  yea,  and  nothing 
shall  escape  them.  4.  The  appearance  of  them  is  as  the  appear- 
ance of  horses  and  as  horsemen,  so  shall  they  runne.  5.  Like 
the  noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  shall  they  leap, 
like  the  noi9e  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devoureth  the  stubblo,  as  a 
strong  people  set  in  battel  array.  6.  Before  their  fkce  shall  the 
people  be  much  pained ;  all  faces  shall  gather  blacimesse.  7. 
They  shall  rup  like  mighty  men,  they  shalj  climb  the  wall  like 
men  of  warre,  and  they  shall  march  every  one  in  his  wayes,  and 
they  shall  not  break  their  ranks.  8.  Neither  shall  one  thrurt 
another,  they  shall  walk  every  one  in  his  path :  and  when  they 
fell  upon  the  sword,  they  shall  not  be  wounded.  9.  They  shall 
run  to  and  fro  in  the  citie ;  they  shall  run  upon  the  wall,  they 
shall  Q)imbe  tip  upon  the  houses :  they  ^all  entar  in  at  the  win 
dows  like  a  thief.  10.  The  earth  shiUl  quake  before  them,  the 
heavens  shall  tremble,  the  sunne  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark,  and 
the  starres  sliall  withdraw  their  shining." 

In  verse  20th  also,  which  announces  the  retreat  of  the  northern 
arAiy,  described  in  such  dreadfel  colours,  into  a  <*  land  barren  and 
desolate,'*  and  the  dishonour  with  which  God  aflaoted  them  for 
having  ^^q^i^Aidsfl  ihemselve»  to  do  great  thi|ig9|".|he4e  eW^P^ 
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m. 

AmA  4iall  the  boastfiil  Chief  maintain  hia  word. 

Though  Heaven  hath  heard  the  wailings  of  the 
land, 
\Fho«gh  Lusitania  whet  her  vengeful  sword, 

Though  Britons  arm,  and  Wellington  command  1 
No !  grim  Busaco's  iron  ridge  shall  stand 

An  adamantine  barrier  to  his  force ; 
And  from  its  base  shall  wheel  bis  shattered  band, 

As  from  the  unshaken  rock  the  torrent  hoarse 
Bears  off  its  broken  waves,  and  seeks  a  devious  course. 

IV. 

Yet  not  because  Alcoba's  nK)unt£iin-hawk 

Hath  on  bis  best  and  bravest  made  her  food, 
In  numbers  confident,  yon  Chief  shall  balk 

His  Lord's  imperial  thirst  for  spoil  and  blood : 
For  full  in  view  the  promised  conquest  stood, 

And  Lisbon's  matrons,  from  their  walls,  might  sum 
The  myriads  that  had  half  the  world  subdued. 

And  hear  the  distant  thunders  of  the  drum> 
That  bids  the  bands  of  France  to  storm  and  havoc 
come. 

V. 
Four  moons  have  heard  these  thunders  idly  roU'd, 

Have  seen  these  wistful  myriads  eye  their  prey, 
As  famishM  wolves  survey  a  guarded  fold  — 

But  in  the  middle  path  a  Lion  lay  I 

tioulars  not  inapplicable  to  the  retreat  of  Massena ;  Divine  Pro> 
▼idenee  having,  in  all  ages,  attached  disgrace  as  the  natural  pan 
khiDMit  of  omelty  and  presumptioi^ 
llVoL.  JJI 30 
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At  length  they  move — but  not  to  battle-fray , 

Nor  blaze  yon  fires  where  meets  the  manly  fi^; 
Beacons  of  infamy,  they  light  the  way 
Where  cowardice  and  cruelty  unite 
To  damn  with  double  shame  their  ignominious  flight  I 

VL 
O  triumph  for  the  Fiends  of  Lust  and  Wrath  I 

Ne'er  to  be  told,  yet  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
What  wanton  horrors  mark'd  their  wreckful  path! 

The  peasant  butcher'd  in  his  ruin'd  cot. 
The  hoary  priest  even  at  the  altar  shot. 

Childhood  and  age  given  o'er  to  sword  and  flame 
Woman  to  infamy; — no  crime  forgot, 

By  which  inventive  demons  might  proclaim 
Immortal  hate  to  man,  and  scorn  of  God's  great  name' 

VII. 
The  rudest  sentinel,  in  Britain  born. 

With  horror  paused  to  view  the  havoc  done, 
Gave  his  poor  crust  to  feed  some  wretch  forlorn,^ 

Wiped  his  stern  eye,  then  fiercer  grasp'd  his  gua 


*  Even  the  unexampled  gallantry  of  tlie  British  army  in  the 
campaign  of  1810-11,  although  they  never  fought  but  to  conquer, 
will  do  them  less  honour  in  history  than  their  humanity,  attentive 
to  atiPten  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  horrors  which  war,  in 
its  mildest  aspect,  must  always  inflict  upon  the  defencelesB  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  in  which  it  is  waged,  and  which,  on  this  oo* 
casion,  were  tenfold  augmented  by  the  barbarous  cruelties  of  the 
French.  Soup-kitchens  were  established  by  subscriptioi}  amodjf 
the  officers,  wherever  the  troops  were  quartered  for  any  length 
of  time.  The  commissaries  contributed  the  heads,  feet,  &c  of  tha 
cattle  slaughtered  for  the  soldiery :  rice,  vegetables,  and  breadi 
where  it  could  be  had,  were  purchased  by  the  officen.    Fifty  tf 
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.Hot  with  le»  zeal  shall  Britain's  peaceful  son 

Exult  the  debt  of  sympathy  to  pay ; 
Riches  nor  poverty  the  tax  shall  shun. 

Nor  priiKe  nor  peer,  the  wealthy  nor  the  gay, 
Nor  the  poor  peasant's  mite,  nor  bard's  more  worth* 
less  lay. 

VIIL 

But  thou — unfoughten  wilt  thou  yield  to  Fate, 
Minion  of  Fortune,  now  miscall'd  in  vain  1 

Can  vantage-ground  no  confidence  create, 

Marcella's  pass,  nor  Guarda's  mountain-chain  1 

Vainglorious  fugitive  I'  yet  turn  again ! 

sixty  starving  peasants  were  daily  fed  at  one  of  these  regimental 
establishments,  and  carried  home  the  relics  to  their  famished 
hoa8ehold&  The  emaciated  wretches,  who  could  not  crawl  from 
weakness,  were  speedily  employed  in  pnming  their  vines. 
While  porsoing  Massena,  the  soldiers  evinced  the  same  spirit  of 
hamanity,  and  in  many  instances,  when  reduced  themselves  to 
short  allowance,  from  having  out-marched  their  supplies,  they 
shared  their  pittance  with  the  starving  inhabitants,  who  had  ven- 
tured back  to  view  the  ruins  of  their  habitations,  burnt  by  the 
retreating  enemy,  and  to  bury  the  bodies  of  their  relations  whom 
Ihey  bad  butchered.  Is  it  possible  to  know  such  facts  without 
feeling  a  sort  of  confidence,  that  those  who  so  well  deserve  yic- 
tory  are  most  likely  to  attain  it? — It  is  not  the  least  of  Lord 

-  Wellington's  military  merits,  that  the  slightest  disposition  towards 
msranding  meets  immediate  punishment.  Independently  of  all 
moral  obligation,  the  army  which  is  most  orderly  in  a  friendly 

-  ooontry,  has  always  proved  most  formidable  to  an  armed  enemy. 

*  The  French  conducted  this  memorable  retreat  with  much  of 
fbefanfarronade  proper  to  their  country,  by  which  they  attempt 
to  impose  upon  others,  and  perhaps  on  themselves,  a  belief  that 
they  are  triumphing  in  the  very  moment  of  their  discomfiture. 
Ob  the  90tb  March,  1811,  their  reaivguaid  was  overtakea  max 
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Behold,  wbere^  named  by  aoiM  prophetic  9m, 
Flows  Honour's  Fountaia/  as  foredoomed  the  stain 
From  thy  dishonoured  name  and  arms  to  cleai<^ 
Fallen  Child  of  Fortune,  turn,  redeem  her  fitvouf  herel 

IX. 
Yet,  ere  thou  turn'st,  collect  each  dbtant  aid ; 

Those  chief  that  never  heard  the  lion  roar! 
Within  whose  souls  lives  not  a  trace  pourtray'd, 

Of  Talavera,  or  Mondego's  shore ! 
Marshal  each  band  thou  hast,  and  sumnK>n  more; 

Of  war's  fell  stratagems  exhausf  the  whole ; 
Rank  upon  rank,  squadron  on  squadron  pour. 

Legion  on  legion  on  thy  foeman  roll, 
And  weary  out  his  arm — thou  canst  not  quell  his  souL 

X. 

O  vainly  gleams  with  steel  Agueda's  shore. 
Vainly  thy  squadrons  hide  Assuava's  plain, 

Atad  front  the  flying  thunders  as  they  roar« 
With  frantic  charge  and  tenfold  odds,  in  vain!* 

Pega  by  the  British  cavalry.  Being  well  posted,  and  ceiiodviog 
themselves  safe  from  infantry,  (who  were  indeed  naaoy  mikt  in 
the  rear,)  and  from  artillery,  they  indulged  themselves  in  ptUp 
ding  their  bands  of  music,  and  actually  peiibrmed  '*  God  save  the 
KingJ'^  Their  minstrelsy  was,  however,  d&ftaxged  by  the  odi*- 
sired  accompaniment  of  the  British  horse-artillery^  on  wliose  pwi 
in  the  concert  they  had  not  calculated.  The  surprisi^  was  sai- 
den,  and  the  rout  complete ;  for  the  artillery  and  tUTiAty  did  ei»> 
cution  upon  them  for  about  four  miles,  pursuing  at  the  galk^  u 
often  as  they  got  beyond  the  range  of  the  guns. 
^  The  literal  translation  of  FuerUes  d'HonorOi 
*  In  the  severe  action  of  Faentes  d*  Hooero^  vyon  9cb  Mff, 
1811,  tbo  grud  mass  of  the  Frendi  cavalry  alMck«i  th*  right 
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Ami  what  avails  thee  that,  for  Camsbon  ilam/ 

WiU  from  his  plaided  ranks  the  yell  was  given -*- 
Vengeance  and  grief  gave  mountain-rage  the  rein, 

of  the  BHtish  position,  covered  by  two  guns  of  the  horoe-artillery, 
and  two  sqaadrons  of  cavalry.  After  sufierin^  considerably  from 
the  fire  of  the  guns,  which  annoyed  them  in  every  attempt  at 
fermation,  the  enemy  turned  their  wrath  entirely  towards  them, 
distributed  brandy  among  their  troopers,  and  advanced  to  carry 
tho  field-pieces  with  the  desperation  of  drunken  fury.  They 
were  in  nowise  checked  by  the  heavy  loss  which  they  sustained 
in  this  daring  attempt,  but  closed,  and  fairly  minglcKi  with  the 
British  cavalry,  to  whom  they  bore  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one. 
Captain  Ramsay,  (let  me  be  permitted  to  name  a  gallant  coun- 
tryman,) who  commanded  the  two  guns,  dismissed  them  at  the  gal- 
lop, and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mounted  artillerymen, 
ordered  Uiem  to  faJl  upon  the  French,  sabre-in-hand.  This  very 
unexpected  conversion  of  artillerymen  into  dragoons,  contributed 
greatly  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  already  disconcerted  by  the 
reception  they  had  met  from  the  two  British  squadrons;  and 
the  appearance  of  some  small  reinforcements,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  disproportion  of  force,  put  them  to  absolute  rout  A 
colonel  or  major  of  their  cavalry,  and  many  prisoners,  (almost  all 
intoxicated,)  remained  in  our  possession.  Those  who  consider 
fiur  a  moment  the  difference  of  tlie  services,  and  how  much  an 
artilleryman  is  necessarily  and  naturally  led  to  identify  his  own 
■ftiety  and  utility  with  abiding  by  the  tremendous  implement  of  war, 
to  the  exercise  of  which  he  is  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  trained,  will 
know  how  to  estimate  the  presence  of  mind  which  commanded 
M>  bold  a  manoeuvre,  and  the  steadiness  and  confidence  with 
which  it  was  executed. 

*  The  gallant  Colonel  Cameron  was  wounded  mortally  during 
the  desperate  contest  in  the  streets  of  the  village  called  Fuentes 
d'  Honoro.  He  fell  at  the  head  of  his  native  Highlanders,  the  Tlst 
and  79th,  who  raised  a  dreadful  shriek  of  grief  and  rage.  They 
charged,  with  irresistible  fury,  the  finest  body  of  French  grena- 
diers ever  seen,  being  a  part  of  Bonaparte's  selected  guard. 
The  ofilcer  who  led  the  French,  a  man  remarksbla  tx  ftoJtai^ 
SO* 
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And,  at  the  bloody  spear-point  beadkng  Mnt, 
Thy  Despot's  giant  guards  fled  like  the  rack  el  heaven. 

XI. 
Go,  baffled  boaster !  teach  thy  haughty  mood 

To  plead  at  thine  imperious  master's  throne. 
Say,  thou  hast  left  his  legions  in  their  blood, 

Deceived  his  hopes,  and  frustrated  thine  own ; 
Say,  that  thine  utmost  skill  and  valour  shown. 

By  British  skill  and  valour  were  outvied ; 
Last  say,  thy  conqueror  was  Wellington  1 

And  if  he  chafe,  be  his  own  fortune  tried --^ 
God  and  our  cause  to  friend,  the  venture  we'll  abid& 

XII. 

But  you,  ye  heroes  of  that  well-fought  day. 

How  shall  a  bard,  unknowing  and  unknown. 
His  meed  to  each  victorious  leader  pay. 

Or  bind  on  every  brow  the  laurels  won?* 
Yet  fain  my  harp  would  wake  its  boldest  tone, 

O'er  the  wide  sea  to  hail  Cadogan  brave ; 
And  he,  perchance,  the  minstrel-note  might  own, 

Mindful  of  meeting  brief  that  Fortune  gave 
'Mid  yon  far  western  isles  that  hear  the  Atlantic  rave* 

and  symmetry,  was  killed  on  the  spot.  iTie  Frenchman  Irlio 
stepped  out  of  his  rank  to  take  aim  at  Colonel  Cameron,  was  also 
bayoneted,  pierced  with  a  thousand  wounds,  and  almost  toth  to 
pieces  by  the  furious  Highlanders,  who,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Cadogan,  bore  the  enemy  out  of  the  contested  gfroond  aK 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  Massena  pays  my  countrymen  a  an- 
gnlar  compliment  in  his  account  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  thai 
village,  in  which  he  says,  the  British  lost  many  officen^  md 

*  pBtee  Appendix,  Note  D."\ 
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XIIL 
Yei  i  tard  the  Mkf  trheti  Btikm  trieid  the  ttrord. 

To  give  each  Chi«if  Md  every  fleM  its  feme: 
Haifk  ^  Albuem  thfifidem  BEAispoieDi 

And  Red  Barasa  i^Hmt»  fot  d^antlem  GumkA  I 
O  for  a  verse  of  tumult  and  of  flame, 

Bold  as  the  bursting  of  their  cannon  sound, 
To  bid  the  World  re-echo  to  their  fame  \ 
For  never,  tiport  gory  battle-ground. 
With  conquesfd  well-bought  wreath  were  braver  Vic- 
tors crown'd ! 

XIV. 

O  who  shall  grudge  him  Albuera's  bays, 
tVho  brought  a  race  regenerate  to  the  field, 

Roused  them  to  emulate  their  fathers'  praise, 
Temper'd    their    headlong   rage,   their   courage 
steel'd,* 

^  Nothing  during  the  war  of  Portugal  seems,  to  a  distinct 
observer,  more  deserving  of  praise,  than  the  self-devotion  of 
Field-Msrsha]  Beresford,  who  was  contented  to  undertake  all  the 
huftiftd  ci  obloquy  which  might  have  been  founded  upon  an/  mis- 
carriage ki  the  highly  important  experiment  of  training  the 
Portuguese  troops-  to  an  improvied  state  of  discipline.  In  expos- 
ing his  military  reputation  to  the  censure  of  imprudence  from 
the  lAost  moderate,  and  all  manner  of  unutterable  calumnies 
from'  the  ignorant  and  malignant,  he  placed  at  stake  t^e  deadest 
pledge  which  a  military  man  had  to  offer,  and  nothing  but  the 
deepest  conviction  of  the  high  and  essential  importance  attached 
to  suceess  can  be  supposed  an  adequate  motive.  How  great  the 
chance  of  miacaFriage  was  supposed,  may  be  estimated  from  the 
general  opinion  of  officers  of  unquestioned  talents  and  ezperi- 
eocer  possessed  of  every  opportunity  of  information ;  how  com- 
pletely the  experiment  has  succeeded,  and  how  mucU  \Ica  ^\l>^ 
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And  raised  fair  Lusitania's  fallen  shield. 

And  gave  new  edge  to  Lusitania's  sword. 
And  taught  her  sons  forgotten  arms  to  wield-* 
Shiver'd  my  harp,  and  burst  its  every  chord. 
If  it  forget  thy  worth,  victcnrious  B£R£sroRD ! 

XV. 

Not  on  that  bloody  field  of  battle  won. 

Though  Gaul's  proud  legions  roH'd  like  mist  away, 
Was  half  his  self-devoted  valour  shown, — 

He  gaged  but  life  on  that  illustrious  day ; 
But  when  he  toil'd  those  squadrons  to  array, 

Who  fought  like  Britons  in  the  bloody  game, 
Sharper  than  Polish  pike  or  assagay. 

He  braved  the  shafts  of  censure  and  of  shame, 
And,  dearer  far  than  life,  he  pledged  a  soldier's  fame. 

XVI. 

Nor  be  his  praise  o'erpast  who  strove  to  hide 

Beneath  the  warrior's  vest  affection's  wound. 
Whose  wish  Heaven  for  his  country's  weal  denied; 

Danger  and  fate  he  sought,  but  glory  found. 
From  clime  to  clime,  where'er  war's  trumpets  aoondt 

The  wanderer  went ;  yet,  Caledonia  !  still 
Thine  was  his  thought  in  march  and  tented  ground ; 

He  dream'd  'mid  Alpine  cliffi  of  Athole's  hill, 
And  heard  in  Ebro's  roar  his  Lyndoch's  lovely  rilL 

and  patriotism  of  our  ancient  allies  had  been  underrated,  is  efi- 
dent,  not  only  from  those  victories  in  which  they  have  borne  a 
distinguished  share,  but  from  the  liberal  and  highly  hoooorBbie 
manner  in  which  these  opinions  have  been  retracted.  The  so^ 
cess  of  this  plan,  with  all  its  important  consequences,  we  owe  to 
the  indefttigable  exeTtiona  oi?  YieU-Marahal  Bereefefd. 


...  i-  -     ■■    ..    •  ■XVIL* 

O  hcif*9  of  A  rmcd  teixywii^cl  of  oid^ 

Whoi9  ^nr^erjr  dl  bad  Mroiked  the  b^ttlM^eU, 
Since  fiiM  dBttnguisb'd  in  thd  CHiset  bold^ 

Wild  souiidiag  wben  the  Romad  ran^part  fell4 
By  Wallace's  side  it  Filng  the  Sofutbrdn's  kaelU 

i  Aldeitie,  Kilsyihe^  and  Tibber^  oWn'd  its  faitie#   ^ 
Tummeirs  rude  pass  can  of  its  terrors  tell. 
But  ne'er  from  prouder  field  arowr  the  mniey 
Than  when  wild  Hottda  leafn'd  the  eottqueting  shout 
of  tim&MB  P 

XWL 
But  aYL  too  lo6g^  thrdugh  seas  unknoiwn  and  dark, 
~     (With  dpcnid^i^s  parable  I  close  my  tale,)* 

^  This  stanza  alludes  to  the  various  achievements  of  the  war- 
like &mily  of  GrsBme,  or  Grahame.  They  are  said,  hy  tradition, 
to  have  descended  from  the  Scottish  chief,  under  whose  command 
his  countrymen  stormed  the  wall  built  by  the  Emperor  Severus 
between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  the  fragments  of  which 
are  still  popularly  called  Grseme's  Dyke.  Sir  John  the  Greme, 
•*  the  hardy,  wight,  and  wise,"  is  well  known  as  the  friend  of  Sir 
William  Wallace.  Aldeme,  Kilsjrthe,  and  Tibbermuir,  were 
scenes  of  the  victories  of  the  heroic  Marquis  of  Montrose.  The 
pass  of  Killycrankie  is  famous  for  the  action  between  Eling  Wil- 
liam's fcHTces  and  the  Highlanders  in  1689, 

"Where  glad  Dundee  in  faint  huzzas  expired." 

It  is  seldom  that  one  line  can  number  so  many  heroes,  and  yet 
more  rare  when  it  can  appeal  to  the  glory  of  a  living  descendant 
in  support  of  its  ancient  renown. 

The  allusions  to  the  private  history  and  character  of  General 
Grahame  may  be  illustrated  by  referring  to  the  eloquent  and 
aflfecting  speech  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  upon  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Victor  of  Barosa. 

*  [**  Now,  atrike  your  aailea,  yee  iolly  marinAn, 
Far  we  be  come  unlo  a  quiet  rode. 
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By  shoal  and  rock  hath  steer'd  my  venturous  bark» 
And  landward  now  I  drive  before  the  gale. 

And  now  the  blue  and  distant  shore  I  hail. 
And  nearer  now  I  see  the  port  expand. 

And  now  I  gladly  furl  my  weary  sail, 

Andy  as  the  prow  light  touches  on  the  strand, 
I  strike  my  red-cross  flag  and  bind  my  skiff  to  land. 

Wlwre  we  must  land  lome  of  our  paawngen, 

And  light  this  weaiy  veesell  of  her  lode. 
Here  she  a  while  may  make  her  safe  abode. 

Till  she  repaired  have  her  tackles  spent 
And  wants  supplide ;  and  then  againe  abroad 

On  the  long  voiage  whereto  she  is  bent: 
Weli  may  she  ipeede,  and  fiiirely  finish  her  iotentr 

Fairie  Queene,  Book  i  Gulo  li] 
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[•*  Upon  another  occasion,"  says  Sir  Walter,  **  I  sent  up 
another  of  these  trifles,  which,  like  schoolboys'  kites,  served  to 
show  how  the  wind  of  popular  taste  was  setting.  The  manner 
was  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  rude  minstrel,  or  Scald,  in  opposi- 
tion to  tS»e  *  BHdal  of  Triermain,'  which  wgs  designed  |o  belong 
rather  to  the  Italian  school.  This  -new  fugitive  piece  was  called 
*  Harold  the  Dauntless ;'  and  I  am  still  astonished  at  my  having 
committed  the  gross  error  of  sejecting  t)ie  very  name  which  Lord 
Byron  had  made  so  famous.  It  encountered  rather  an  odd  fate. 
My  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  James  Hogg,  had  published,  aboatthe 
same  time,  a  work  0f41^4  $bQ  *  Foe(i^  l^irfofi'  containing  imita- 
tions of  the  principal  living  poets.  There  was  in  it  a  very  good 
imitation  of  my  own  style,  which  bore  such  a  resemblance  to 
•Harold  the  Dauntless,'  that  there  was  no  discovering  the 
original  from  the  imitation ;  and  I  believe  that  many  who  took 
the  trouble  of  thinking  upon  the  subject,  were  rather  of  opinion 
that  my  ingenious  friend  was  the  true,  and  not  the  fictitioas 
Simon  Pure." — Introduction  to  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  1830.] 
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HAROLD  THE  DAUNTLESa 


INTRODUCTION. 


THBRk  is  a  mood  of  mind  we  all  have  known. 
On  drowsy  eve,  or  dark  and  lowVing  day, 
When  the  tired  spirits  lose  their  sprightly  tone. 
And  nought  can  chase  the  lingering  hours  away. 
Dull  on  our  souls  falls  Fancy's  dazzling  ray, 
And  Wisdom  holds  his  steadier  torch  in  vain, 
Obscured  the  painting  seems,  mistuned  the  lay. 
Nor  dare  we  of  our  listless  load  complain, 
For  who  for  sympathy  may  seek  that  cannot  tell  of 
pain? 

The  jolly  sportsman  knows  such  drearihood, 
When  bursts  in  deluge  the  autumnal  rain. 
Clouding  that  mom  which  threats  the  heath-coci^'s 

brood; 
Of  such,  in  summer's  drought,  the  anglers  plain. 
Who  hope  the  soft  mild  southern  shower  in  Vain ; 
But,  more  than  all,  the  discontented  fair, 
Whom  father  stern,  and  sterner  aunt,  restrain 
From  county  ball  or  race  occurring  rare 
While  all  her  friends  around  their  vestments  gay  pre- 
pare. 

Ennui! — or,  as  our  mothers  calFd  thee,  Spleed, 
To  thee  we  owe  full  many  a  rare  d^\\efe*i — 
mm 
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Thine  is  the  sheaf  of  painted  cards  I  weei^ 
The  rolling  hilliard-ball,  the  rattling  dice, 
The  turning-lathe  for  framing  girncrack  nice; 
The  amateur's  blotch'd  pallet  thou  mayst  claim, 
Retort,  and  air-pump,  threatenhig  frogs  and  mice 
(Murders  disguised  by  philosophic  name,) 
And  much  of  trifling  grave,  and  much  of  buxom  game 

Then  of  the  books,  to  catch  thy  drowsy  glance 
Compiled,  what  bard  the  catalogue  may  quote! 
Plays,  poems,  novels,  never  read  but  once; — 
But  not  of  such  the  tale  fair  Edgcworth  wrote, 
That  bears  thy  name,  and  is  thine  antidote; 
And  not  of  such  the  strain  my  Thomson  sung, 
Delicious  dreams  inspiring  by  his  note, 
What  time  to  Indolence  his  harp  he  strung;  — 
Oh !  might  my  lay  be  rank'd  that  happier  list  among! 

Each  hath  his  refuge  whom  thy  cares  assail 
For  me,  I  love  my  study-fire  to  trim. 
And  con  right  vacantly  some  idle  tale, 
Displaying  on  the  couch  each  listless  limb. 
Till  on  the  drowsy  page  the  lights  grow  dim. 
And  doubtful  slumber  half  supplies  the  theme; 
While  antique  shapes  of  knight  and  giant  grim, 
Damsel  and  dwarf,  in  long  procession  gleam. 
And  the  Romancer's  tale  becomes  the  Reader's  dream 

'Tis  thus  my  malady  I  well  may  bear. 

Albeit  outstretch'd,  like  Pope's  own  Paridel, 

Upon  the  rack  of  a  too-eavsy  chair; 

And  find,  to  cheat  the  time,  a  powerful  qpell 

In  old  romaunts  of  errantry  that  tell, 

Or  bter  legends  of  the  Fa\cy-folk, 
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Or  Oriental  tale  of  Afrite  fell, 
Of  Genii,  Talisman,  and  broad-wing'd  Roc, 
Though  taste  may  biiish  and  frown,  and  sober  reason 
mock. 

Oft  at  such  season,  too,  will  rhymes  unsought 
Arrange  themselves  in  some  romantic  lay; 
The  which,  as  things  unfitting  graver  thought, 
Are  burnt  or  blotted  on  some  wiser  day. — 
These  few  survive — and  proudly  let  me  say, 
Court  not  the  critic's  smile,  nor  dread  his  frown ; 
They  well  may  serve  to  while  an  hour  away, 
Nor  does  the  volume  ask  for  more  renown, 
Than  Ennui's  yawning  smile,  what  time  she  drops  it 
down. 


K/iTiiw  m* 
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HAROLD  THE  DAUNTLESS. 

CANTO  FIRST. 


L 
List  to  the  valorous  deeds  that  were  done 
By  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count  Wltikind's  son! 

Count  Witikind  came  of  a  regal  strain, 

And  roved  with  his  Norsemen  the  land  and  the  main. 

Woe  to  the  realms  which  he  coasted !  for  there 

Was  shedding  of  blood,  and  rending  of  hair, 

Rape  of  maiden,  and  slaughter  of  priest, 

Gathering  of  ravens  and  wolves  to  the  feast: 

When  he  hoisted  his  standard  black. 

Before  him  was  battle,  behind  him  wrack, 

And  he  burn'd  the  churches,  that  heathen  Dane» 

To  Kght  his  band  to  their  barks  again. 

11. 

On  Erin's  shores  was  his  outrage  known, 

The  winds  of  France  had  his  banners  blown ; 

Little  was  there  to  plunder,  yet  still 

His  pirates  had  foray'd  on  Scottish  bill; 

But  upon  merry  England's  coast 

More  frequent  he  sail'd,  for  he  won  the  most 

So  wide  and  so  far  his  ravage  they  knew, 

If  a  sail  but  g)eam*d  white  'gainst  the  vicWlVev  Wm^^ 
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Trumpet  and  bugle  to  arms  did  call, 
Burghers   hasten'd  to  man  the  wall, 
Peasant  iled  inland  iiis  fury  to  Vape, 
Beacons  were  lighted  on  headland  and  cape, 
Bells  were  toll'd  out,  and  aye  as  they  rung, 
Fearful  and  faintly  the  grey  brothers  sung, 
"  Bless  us,  St.  Mary,  from  flood  and  from  fire, 
From  famine  and  pest,  and  Count  Witikind's  ireP 

III. 
He  liked  the  wealth  of  fair  England  so  well. 
That  he  sought  in  her  bosom  as  native  to  dwelL 
He  eftter'd  the  Humber  in  fearful  hour. 
And  disembark'd  with  his  Danish  power. 
Three  Earls  came  against  him  with  all  their  train,— 
Two  hath  he  taken,  and  one  hath  he  slain. 
G)unt  Witikind  left  the  Humberts  rich  strand, 
And  he  wasted  and  warr'd  in  Northumberland. 
But  the  Saxon  King  was  a  sire  in  age. 
Weak  in  battle,  in  council  sage; 
Peace  of  that  heathen  leader  he  sought. 
Gifts  he  gave,  and  quiet  he  bought ; 
And  •the  Count  took  upon  him  the  peaceable  style 
Of  a  vassal  and  lineman  of  Britain's  broad  ide. 

IV. 
Time  will  rust  the  sharpest  sword. 
Time  will  consunie  the  strongest  cord ; 
That  which  moulders  hemp  and  steel. 
Mortal  arm  and  nerve  must  feel. 
Of  the  Danish  band,  whom  Count  Witikind  led, 
Many  wax'd  aged,  and  many  were  dead : 
Himself  found  his  armour  full  weighty  to  .bear. 
Wrinkled  his  brows  grew,  wud  Vwsm-^  Vim  > hair; 
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3e  lean'd  on  a  stafi)  when  his  step  went  abroad^ 
\.nd  paticDt  his  palfrey,  when  steed  he  bestrode. 
\&  he  grew  feebler,  his  wildness  ceased, 
Ele  made  ][)i.mself  peace  with  prelate  and  priest* 
Bdade  his  peace,  and,  stooping  his  head^ 
Pfitie^otly  listed  the  council  they  said: 
Saint  Cuthbert's  Bishop  was  holy  and  gravey 
Wiie  and  good  was  the  counsel  h/e,  gave. 

V. 
"Thou  hast  murder'd,  robb'd,  and  spoil'd, 
Time  it  is  thy  poor  soul  were  asspil'd; 
Priests  did'st  thou  slay  and  churches  bum, 
Time  it  is  now  to  repentance  to  turn ; 
Fiends  hast  thou  worshipp'd  with  fiendish  rite. 
Leave  now  the  darkness,  and  wend  into  light: 
O!  vrhile  life  and  space  are  given. 
Turn  thee  yet,  and  think  of  Heaven  1" 
That  stern  old  heathen  his  head  he  raised. 
And  on  the  good  prelate  he  steadfastly  gazed; 
**  Give  me  broad  lands  on  the  Wear  and  the  Tyne, 
My  faith  I  will  leave,  and  I'll  cleave  unto  thine.*' 

VI. 
Broad  lands  he  gave  him  on  Tyne  and  Wear, 
To  be  held  by  the  church  by  bridle  and  spear; 
Part  of  Monkwearmouth,  of  Tynedale  .part. 
To  better  his  will,  and  to  soften  his  heart: 
Count  Witikind  was  a  joyful  man. 
Less  for  the  faith  than  the  lands  that  he  wan. 
The  high  church  of  Durham  is  dress'd  for  theday^ 
The  clergy  are  rank'd  in  their  solemn  array : 
There  came  the  Count,  in  a  bear-skin  warm. 
Leaning  on  Hilda  his  concubine's  arm. 
Vol.  VI 2 
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He  kneel'd  before  Saint  Cuthberfs  shrine. 
With  patience  unwonted  at  rites  divine; 
He  abjured  the  gods  of  heathen  race, 
And  he  bent  his  head  at  the  font  of  grace, 
But  such  was  the  grisly  old  proselyte's  look, 
That  (he   priest  who   baptized   him    grew  pale  and 

shook; 
And  the  old  monks  mutter'd  beneath  their  hood, 
"Of  a  stem  so  stubborn  can  never  spring  good!** 

VII. 

Up  then  arose  that  grim  convertite, 
Homeward  he  hied  him  when  ended  the  rite; 
The  prelate  in  honour  will  with  him  ride, 
And  feast  in  his  castle  on  Tyne's  fair  side. 
Banners  and  banderols  danced  in  the  wind, 
Monks  rode  before  them,  and  spearmen  behind; 
Onward  they  pass'd,  till  fairly  did  shine 
Pennon  and  cross  on  the  bosom  of  Tyne; 
And  full  in  front  did  that  fortress  lour. 
In  darksome  strength  with  its  buttress  and  tower: 
At  the  castle  gate  was  young  Harold  there. 
Count  Witikind's  only  ofl&pring  and  heir. 

VIIL 

Young  Harold  was  fear'd  for  his  hardihood. 

His  strength  of  frame,  and  his  fury  of  mood. 

Rude  he  was  and  wild  to  behold. 

Wore  neither  collar  nor  bracelet  of  gold, 

Gap  of  vair  nor  rich  array, 

Such  as  should  grace  that  festal  day  ; 

His  doublet  of  bull's  hide  was  all  unbraced, 

Uncover'd  his  head,  and  his  sandal  unlaced: 


Bis  shaggy  black  locks  oa  his  brow  hung  low, 

And  his  eyes  glanced  through  them  a  swarthy  glow ; 

A  Danish  club  in  hi$  hand  he  bore. 

The  spikes  were  clotted  with  recent  gore; 

At  his  back  a  she-wolf,  and  her  wolf-cubs  twaii^ 

Id  the  dangerous  chase  that  morning  slain. 

Rude  was  the  greeting  his  father  he  made. 

None  to  the  Bishop, — while  thus  he  said:-^ 

IX. 

*«What  priest-led  hypocrite  art  thou, 

With  thy  humbled  look  and  thy  monkish  brow. 

Like  a  shaveling  who  studies  to  cheat  bis  vow  I 

Canst  thou  be  Witikind  the  Waster  known, 

Royal  Elric's  fearless  son, 

Haughty  Gunhilda's  haughtier  lordy 

Who  won  his  bride  by  the  axe  and  sword; 

From  the  shrine  of  St  Peter  the  chalice  who  tore, 

And  melted  to  bracejets  for  Freya  and  Thor ; 

With  one  blow  of  his  gauntlet  who  burst  the  skull. 

Before  Odin's  stone,  of  the  Mountain  Bull? 

Then  ye  worshipp'd  with  rites  that  to  war-god^  beloiig, 

With  the  deed  of  the  brave,  and  the  blow  of  the  strtni^; 

And  now,  in  thine  age  to  dotage  sunk, 

Wilt  thou  patter  thy  crimes  to  a  shaven  xnonkf— r 

Lay  down  thy  mail-shirt  for  clothing  of  hair, — 

Fasting  and  scourging  like  a  slave,  wiJlt  thou  bear! 

Or,  at  jbest,  be  admitted  in  slothful  bower 

To  batten  with  priest  and  with  paramour! 

01  out  upon  thine  endless  shame  J 

Each  Scald's  high  harp  shall  blast  thy  fame, 

And  thy  son  will  refuse  thee  a  father's  nanoje!" 
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X. 

Ireful  wax'd  old  Witikind's  look, 

His  faltering  voice  with  fury  shook; — 

"  Hear  me,  Harold  of  hardened  heart ! 

Stubborn  and  wilful  ever  thou  wert 

Thine  outrage  insane  I  comnnand  thee  to  cease, 

Fear  my  wrath  and  remain  at  peace:  — 

Just  is  the  debt  of  repentance  I've  paid, 

Richly  the  church  has  a  recompense  made. 

And  the  truth  of  her  doctrines  I  prove  with  my  blade. 

But  reckoning  to  none  of  my  actions  I  owe. 

And  least  to  my  son  such  accounting  will  show. 

Why  speak  I  to  thee  of  repentance  or  truth. 

Who  ne'er  from  thy  childhood  knew  reason  or  ruth  I 

Hence  !  to  the  wolf  and  the  bear  in  her  den ; 

These  are  thy  mates,  and  not  rational  men." 

XL 
Grimly  smiled  Harold,  and  coldly  replied, 
♦^  We  must   honour  our  sires,  if  we  fear  v/hen  fliej 

chide. 
For  me,  I  am  yet  what  thy  lessons  have  made, 
I  was  rocked  in  a  buckler  and  fed  from  a  blade ; 
An  infant,  was  taught  to  clap  hands  and  to  sbout. 
From   the  roofs  of  the  tower  when   the  flame  bad 

broke  out; 
In  the  blood  of  slain  foemen  my  finger  to  dip. 
And  tinge  with  its  purple  my  cheek  and  my  lip. — 
^Tis  thou  know'st  not  truth,  that  hast  bartered  in  eld. 
For  a  price,  the  brave  faith  that  thine  ancestors  held. 
When  this  wolf,"  —  and  the  carcase  he  flung  on  the 

plain, — 
*^  Shall  awake  and  give  tood  Vo  \\et  timt^Ivxi^  agjEtin, 
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The  face  of  his  father  will  Harold  review ; 

nU  then,  aged  Heathen,  young  Christian,  adieu  !^ 

XII. 
Priest,  monk,  and  prelate,  stood  aghast, 
\s  through  the  pageant  the  heathen  pass'd. 
A.  cross-bearer  out  of  his  saddle  he  flung, 
Laid  his  hand  on  the  pommel,  and  into  it  sprung. 
Loud  was  the  shriek,  and  deep  the  groan, 
When  the  holy  sign  on  the  earth  was  thrown ! 
The  fierce  old  Count  unsheathed  his  brand. 
But  the  calmer  Prelate  stay'd  his  hand. 
•*  Let  him  pass  free ! — Heaven  knows  its  hour, — 
But  he  must  own  repentance's  power. 
Pray  and  weep,  and  penance  bear. 
Ere  he  hold  land  by  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear.** 
Thus  in  scorn  and  in  wrath  from  his  father  is  gone 
Young  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count  Witikind's  son. 

xin. 

High  was  the  feasting  in  Witikind's  hall, 
Revell'd  priests,  soldiers,  and  pagans,  and  all ; 
And  e'en  the  good  Bishop  was  fain  to  endure 
The  scandal,  which  time  and  instruction  might  cure : 
It  were  dangerous,  he  deem'd,  at  the  first  to  restrain, 
In  his  wine  and  his  wassail,  a  half-christen'd  Dane. 
The  mead  flow'd  around,  and  the  ale  was  drain'd  dry. 
Wild  was  the  laughter,  the  song,  and  the  cry ; 
With  Kyrie  Eleison,  came  clamorously  in 
The  war-songs  of  Danesmen,  Norweyan,  and  Finn, 
Till  man  after  man  the  contention  gave  o'er, 
Outstretch'd  on  the  rushes  that  strew'd  the  hall  floor; 
And  the  tempest  within,  having  ceased  its  wild  rout. 
Gave  place  to  the  tempest  that  thunder'd  without.  . 
if* 
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XIV. 
Apart  from  the  wassail,  in  turret  alone. 
Lay  flaxen-hair'd  Gunnar,  old  Ermengarde's  sod  ; 
In  the  train  of  Liord  Harold  that  Page  was  the  first, 
For  Harold  in  childhood  hhd  Emnei^arde  nursed; 
And  grieved  was  young  Gtihnar  his  master  should  roam, 
Unhoused  and  unfriebded,  an  exile  from  home. 
He  heard  the  deep  thunder,  the  plashing  of  rain. 
He  saw  the  red  lightning  through  shot-hde  and  pane; 
"  And  oh !"  isaid  the  Page,  "  on  the  shelterless  wold 
Lord  Harold  is  wandering  in  darkness  and  cold  1 
What  though  he  was  stubborn,  and  wayward  and  wild. 
He  endured  me  because  I  was  Ermengarde's  child. 
And  often  from  dawn  till  the  set  of  the  sun^ 
In  the  chase,  by  his  stirrup,  unbidden  I've  run; 
I  would  I  were  older,  and  knighthood  could  bear, 
I  would  soon  quit  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear: 
For  my  mother's  command,  with  her  last  parting  breath, 
Bade  me  follow  her  nursling  in  life  and  to  death. 

XV. 

"  It  pours  and  it  thunders,  it  lightens  amain. 
As  iif  Lok,  the  Destroyer,  had  burst  fronl  his  chain  I 
A'(itrdV*sed  by  the  church,  and  expelM  by  bis  irireij 
Nor  t/hristian  nor  Dative  give  hiih  shelter  or  fire, 
'AWd  this  tempest  what  inortai  mdy  hbtiseless  endure? 
Unaided,  lihmantled,  he  dies  on  tile  tfioor ! 
Whate'er  comes  of  Gunnar,  he  tarries  riot  here." 
He  feapt  frt)m  Ms  coAch  and  he  grasped  to  his  spear ; 
Sought  the  hall  of  the  feast     Undisturb'd  by  bis  tread, 
We  Wassairei*s  slept  fast  as  the  sleep  of  tbe  deadt 
"fhigri'teful  'And  besti&l !"  his  ftnget  broke  forth, 
**  To  iHi^kt  'tnid  ^rovit  ^<!Ailets  tb<e  ^id^  o(  tbi  Northi 
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And  yoUy  ye  cowPd  priests,  who  have  plenty  Id  store. 
Must  give  GuDnar  for  ransom  a  palfrey  and  ore." 

XVI. 
Then  heeding  full  little  of  ban  or  of  curse. 
He  has  seized  on  the  Prior  of  Jorvaux's  purse : 
Saint  Meneholt's  Abbot  next  morning  has  miss'^cf 
His  mantle,  deep  furr'd  from  the  cape  to  the  wrist : 
The  Seneschal's  keys  from  his  belt  he  has  ta'en, 
fWell  drench'd  on  that  eve  was  old  Hildebran's  brain.) 
To  the  stable-yard  he  made  his  way. 
And  mounted  the  Bishop's  palfrey  gay, 
Castle  and  hamlet  behind  him  has  cast, 
And  right  on  his  way  to  the  nKX)rland  has  pass'd. 
Sore  snorted  the  palfrey,  unused  to  face 
A  weather  so  wild  at  so  rash  a  pace ; 
So  long  he  snorted,  so  loud  he  neigh'd, 
There  answer'd  a  steed  that  was  bound  beside. 
And  the  red  flash  of  lightning  show'd  there  where  lay 
His  master,  Lord  Harold,  outstretch'd  on  the  clay. 

XVIL 
Up  he  started,  and  thunder'd  out,  «  Stand!" 
And  raised  the  club  in  his  deadly  hand. 
The  flaxen-hair'd  Gunnar  his  purpose  told, 
Show'd  the  palfrey  and  proffer'd  the  gold. 
"  Back,  back,  and  home,  thou  simple  boy  \ 
Thou  canst  not  share  my  grief  or  joy : 
Have  I  not  mark'd  thee  wail  and  cry 
WJien  thou  hast  seen  a  sparrow  die  1 
And  canst  thou,  as  my  follower  should. 
Wade  ankle-deep  through  foeman's  blood, 
Dare  mortii)  and  immortal  foe. 
The  gods  above;,  the  fiends  below, 
nn 
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And  man  on  earth,  more  hateful  still, 

The  very  fountain-head  of  ill? 

Desperate  of  life,  and  careless  of  death, 

Lover  of  bloodshed,  and  slaughter,  and  scathe, 

Such  must  thou  be  with  me  to  roani. 

And  such  tbou  canst  not  be — back,  and  home!'* 

XVIIL 
Young  Gunnar  shook  like  an  aspen  bough, 
As  he  heard  the  harsh  voice  and  beheld  the  dark  brow. 
And  half  he  repented  his  purpose  and  vow. 
But  now  to  draw  back  were  bootless  shame, 
And  he  loved  his  master,  so  urged  his  claim : 
"  Alas !  if  my  arm  and  my  courage  be  weak. 
Bear  with  me  a  while  for  old  Ermengarde's  sake ; 
Nor  deem  so  lightly  of  Gunnar's  faith, 
As  to  fear  he  would  break  it  for  peril  of  death. 
Have  I  not  risk'd  it  to  fetch  thee  this  gold, 
This  surcoat  and  mantle  to  fence  thee  from  cold! 
And,  did  I  bear  a  baser  mind, 
What  lot  remains  if  I  stay  behind  ? 
The  priests'  revenge,  thy  father's  wrath, 
A  dungeon,  and  a  shameful  death." 

XIX. 

With  gentler  look  Lord  Harold  eyed 

The  Page,  then  turn'd  his  head  aside ; 

And  either  a  tear  did  his  eyelash  stain. 

Or  it  caught  a  drop  of  the  passing  rain. 

•*  Art  thou  an  outcast,  then  ? "  quoth  he ; 

"  The  meeter  page  to  follow  me." 

*T  were  bootless  to  tell  what  climes  they  sought. 

Ventures  achieved,  and  battles  fought ; 
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9ow  oft  with  few,  bow  oft  alone, 

Fierce  Harold's  arm  the  field  hath  wod. 

Men  swore  his  eye,  that  flash'd  so  red 

When  each  other  glance  was  quench'd  with  dread,  >  | 

Bore  oft  a  light  of  deadly  flame, 

That  ne'er  from  mortal  courage  came.  * 

Those  limbs  so  strong,  that  mood  so  stern, 

That  loved  the  couch  of  heath  and  fern, 

Afar  from  hamlet,  tower,  and  town. 

More  than  to  rest  on  driven  down ; 

That  stubborn  frame,  that  sullen  mood. 

Men  deem'd  must  come  of  aught  but  good ; 

And  they  whisper'd,  the  great  Master  Fiend  was  at  one 

With  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Count  Witikind's  son. 

XX. 

Years  after  years  had  gone  and  fled, 

The  good  old  Prelate  lies  lapp'd  in  lead ; 

In  the  chapel  still  is  shown 

His  sculptured  form  on  a  marble  stone, 

With  staff  and  ring  and  scapulaire. 

And  folded  hands  in  the  act  of  prayer. 

Saint  Cuthbert's  mitre  is  resting  now 

On  the  haughty  Saxon,  bold  Aldingar's  brow ; 

The  power  of  his  crozier  he  loved  to  extend 

O'er  whatever  would  break,  or  whatever  would  bend; 

And  now  hath  he  clothed  him  in  cope  and  in  pall. 

And  the  Chapter  of  Durham  has  met  at  his  call. 

"  And  hear  ye  not,  brethren,"  the  proud  Bishop  said, 

«  That  our  vassal,  the  Danish  Count  Witikind  's  dead  T 

All  his  gold  and  his  goods  hath  he  given 

To  holy  church  for  the  love  of  heaven. 
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And  hath  founded  a  chantry  with  stipend  and  dole, 

That  priests  and  that  beadsmen  may  pray  for  hk  soul: 

Harold  his  son  is  >^andering  abroad, 

Dreaded  by  man  and  abhorr'd  by  God ; 

Meet  it  is  not,  that  such  should  heir 

The  lands  of  tlie  church  on  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear, 

And  at  her  pleasure,  her  hallow'd  hands 

May  now  resume  these  wealthy  lands.** 

XXL 

Answer'd  good  Eustace,  a  canon  old, — 

**  Harold  is  tameless,  and  furious,  and  bold ; 

Ever  Renown  blows  a  note  of  fam5, 

And  a  note  of  fear,  when  she  sounds  his  name : 

Much  of  bloodshed  and  much  of  scathe 

Have  been  their  lot  who  have  waked  his  wrath. 

Leave  him  these  lands  and  lordships  still, 

Heaven  in  its  hour  may  change  his  will ; 

But  if  reft  of  gold,  and  of  living  bare. 

An  evil  counsellor  is  despair." 

More  had  he  said,  but  the  Prelate  frowD'd, 

And  murmur'd  his  brethren  who  sate  around, 

And  with  one  consent  have  they  given  their  doom^ 

That  the  church  should  the  lands  of  Saint  Cutbbcrl 

resume. 
So  wiird  the  Prelate ;  and  canon  and  dean 
Gave  to  his  judgment  their  loud  amen. 
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CANTO  SECOND. 


I. 

Tis  merry  in  greenwood, —  thus  runs  the  old  lay^ 

In  the  gladsome  month  of  lively  May, 

When  the  wild  birds'  song  on  stem  and  spray 

Invites  to  forest  bower; 
Then  rears  the  ash  his  airy  crest, 
Then  shines  the  birch  in  silver  vest, 
And  the  beech  in  glistening  leaves  is  drest. 
And  dark  between  shows  the  oak's  proud  breast, 

Like  a  chieftain's  frowning  tower; 
Though  a  thousand  branches  join  their  screen. 
Yet  the  broken  sunbeams  glance  between. 
And  tip  the  leaves  with  lighter  green, 

With  brighter  tints  the  flower: 
Dull  is  the  heart  that  loves  not  then 
The  deep  recess  of  the  wildwood  glen, 
Where  roe  and  red-deer  find  sheltering  den. 

When  the  sun  is  in  his  power. 

It 
Less  merry,  perchance,  is  the  fading  leaf 
That  follows  so  soon  on  the  gather'd  sheaf^ 
When  the  greenwood  loses  the  name; 
Silent  is  then  the  forest  bound. 
Save  the  redbreast's  note,  andithe  rastliog  fdimd 
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Of  frost-nipt  leaves  that  are  dropping  rounds 
Or  the  deep-mouth'd  cry  of  the  distant  hound 

Tlmt  opens  on  his  game : 
Yet  then,  too,  I  love  the  forest  wide. 
Whether  the  sun  in  splendour  ride. 
And  gild  its  many-colour'd  side; 
Or  whether  the  soft  and  silvery  haze. 
In  vapoury  folds,  o'er  the  landscape  strays. 
And  half  involves  the  woodland  maze, 

Like  an  early  vndovv's  veil. 
Where  wimpling  tissue  from  the  gaze 
The  form  hatf  hides,  and  half  betrays. 

Of  beauty  wan  and  pale. 

III. 

Fair  Metelill  was  a  woodland  maid, 
Her  father  a  rover  of  greenwood  shade. 
By  forest  statutes  undismay'd, 

Whd^  lived  by  bow  and  quiver; 
Well  knowtt  was  Wulfstane's  archery. 
By  merry  Tyne  both  on  moor  and  lea. 
Through  wooded  WeardaleV  gfens^  sa  free. 
Well  beside  Stanhope's  wild  wood  tree. 

And  well  on  Gkmlesse  river. 
Yet  free  though  he  trespass'd  on  woodland  game. 
More  known  and  more  fear'd  was  the  vi^izftrd  fame 
Of  Jutta  of  Rookhope,  the  Outlaw's  dame ; 
Fear'd  when  she  frown'd  was  her  eye  of  flame. 

More  fear'd  when  in  wrath  she  kvgh^d^ 
For  then,  'twas  said,  more  fatal  true 
To  its  dread  aim  her  spell-glance  flew, 
Than  when  from  WiiHstane^s  bended  yew 
*»''"B|iwW^'  ftrth  thi-  grey-gdose^  shtffll  ' 
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IV. 
Yet  had  this  fierce  and  dreaded  pair, 
So  Heaven  decreed,  a  daughter  fair; 

None  brighter  crown'd  the  bed, 
In  BritaiftS  bounds,  of  peer  or  prince. 
Nor  hath,  perchance,  a  lovelier  since 

In  this  fair  isle  been  bred. 
And  nought  of  fraud,  or  ire,  or  ill. 
Was  known  to  gentle  Metelill, — 

A  simple  niaiden  she ; 
The  spells  in  dimpled  smile  that  lie» 
And  a  downcast  blush,  and  the  darts  that  fly 
With  the  sidelong  glance  of  a  hazel  eyOf 

Were  her  arms  and  witchery. 
So  young,  so  simple  was  she  yet. 
She  scarce  could  childhood's  joys  foi^et. 
And  still  she  loved,  in  secret  set 

Beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 
To  plait  the  rushy  coronet, 
And  braid:  With  flowers  her  locks  of  jet. 

As  when  in  infancy; — 
Yet  could  that  heart,  so  simple,  prove 
The  early  davm  of  stealing  love : 

Ah!  gentle  maid,  bewared 
The  power  who^  now  so  mild  a  guest. 
Gives  dangerous  yet  delicious  zest 
To  the  calm  pleasures  of  thy  breast. 
Will  soon,  a  tyrant  o'er  the  rest. 
Let  none  his  empire  share. 

V. 
One  morff,'  in  kirtle  green  array'd, 
Deep  in  tlie  wood  the  matdeti  stray'd, 
Vol.  VI 3 
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And,  where  a  fountain  sprung, 
She  sate  her  down,  unseen,  to  thread 
The  scarlet  berry's  n)imic  braid, 

And  while  the  beads  she  strung, 
Like  the  blithe  lark,  whose  carol  gay 
Gives  a  good-morrow  to  the  day, 

So  lightsomely  she  sung. 

VL 

Sons. 
"Lord  William  was  born  in  gilded  bower 
The  heir  of  Wilton's  lofty  tower ; 
Yet  better  loves  Lord  William  now 
To  roam  beneath  wild  Rookhope's  brow; 
And  William  has  lived  where  ladies  fair 
With  gawds  and  jewels  deck  their  hair. 
Yet  better  loves  the  dewdrops  still 
That  pearl  the  locks  of  Metelill. 

"The  pious  Palmer  loves,  I  wis. 
Saint  Cuthbert's  hallow'd  beads  to  kii«; 
But  I,  though  simple  girl  I  be. 
Might  have  such  homage  paid  to  me; 
For  did  Lord  William  see  me*  suit 
This  necklace  of  the  bramble's  fruit. 
He  fain— ^ but  must  not  have  his  will — 
Would  kiss  the  beads  of  Metelill. 

"My  nurse  has  told  me  many  a  tale. 

How  vows  of  love  are  weak  and  frail: 

My  mother  says  that  courtly  youth 

By  rustic  maid  means  seldom  sooth. 

What  should  they  mean?    it  cannot  be. 

That  such  a  warning's  mdant  for  IM»  '> 
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nearthly  warrior  oi  ine  woia, 
'hou  comest  to  chicle  mine  accents  bold, 
[y  mother,  Jutta,  knows  the  spell, 
t  noon  and  midnight  pleasing  well 
The  disembodied  ear; 
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For  nought — oh !   nought  of  fraud  or  ill 
Can  William  mean  to  Metelill!" 

VIL 

Sudden^she  stops — and  starts  to  feel 
A  weighty  hand,  a  glove  of  steel, 
Upon  her  shrinking  shoulders  laid; 
Fearful  she  turn'd,  and  saw,  dismay'd, 
A  ELnight  in  plate  and  n)ail  array'd. 
His  crest  and  bearing  worn  and  fray'd. 

His  surcoat  soil'd  and  riven, 
Form'd  like  that  giant  race  of  yore. 
Whose  long-continued  crimes  outwore 

The  sufferance  of  Heaven. 
Stem  accents  made  his  pleasure  known. 
Though  then  he  used  his  gentlest  tone: 
^Maiden,"  he  said,  ''sing  forth  thy  glee. 
Start  ool-^sing  on — it  pleases  me." 

VIIL 

Secured  within  his  powerful  hold, 
To  bend  her  knee,  her  hands  to  fold, 

W^as  all  the  maiden  might; 
And  "Oh!   forgive,"  she  faintly  said, 
"  The  terrors  of  a  simple  maid, 

If  thou  art  mortal  wight ! 
But  if — of  such  strange  tales  are  told, — 
Unearthly  warrior  of  the  wold, 
Thou  comest  to  chide  mine  accents  bold. 
My  mother,  Jutta,  knows  the  spell. 
At  noon  and  midnight  pleasing  well 

The  disembodied  ear; 
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Oh!   let  her  powerful  charms  atone 
For  aught  my  rashness  may  have  doue. 

And  cease  thy  grasp  of  fear." 
Then  laugh'd  the  Knight — his  laughter's  sound 
Half  in  the  hollow  helmet  drown'd ; 
His  barred  visor  then  he  raised. 
And  steady  on  the  maiden  gazed. 
He  smoothed  his  brows,  as  best  be  might. 
To  the  dread  calm  of  autumn  night. 

When  sinks  the  tempest  roar; 
Yet  still  the  cautious  fishers  eye 
The  clouds,  and  fear  the  gloomy  sky. 

And  haul  their  barks  on  shore. 

IX. 

**  Damsel,'*  he  said,  "  be  wise,  and  learn 
Matters  of  weight  and  deep  concern ; 

From  distant  realms  I  come, 
And,  wanderer  long,  at  length  have  plann'd 
In  this  my  native  Northern  land 

To  seek  myself  a  home. 
Nor  that  alone — a  mate  I  seek; 
She  must  be  gentle,  soil,  and  meek, — 

No  lordly  dame  for  me; 
Myself  am  something  rough  of  mood. 
And  feel  the  fire  of  royal  blood. 
And  therefore  do  not  hold  it  good 

To  match  in  my  degree. 
Then,  since  coy  maidens  say  my  face 
Is  harsh,  my  form  devoid  of  grace, 
For  a  fair  lineage  to  provide, 
*Tis  meet  that  my  selected  bride 

In  lineaments  be  fair; 
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I  love  thine  well — till  now  I  ne'er 
Look'd  patient  on  a  face  of  fear, 
But  now  that  tremulous  sob  and  tear 

Become  thy  beauty  rare. 
One  kiss — nay,  damsel,  coy  it  not! — 
And  now  go  seek  thy  parents'  cot, 
And  say,  a  brid^room  soon  I  come. 
To  woo  my  love,  and  bear  her  home.** 

X. 

Home  sprung  the  maid  without  a  pause, 
As  leveret  'scaped  from  greyhound's  jaws ; 
But  still  she  lock'd,  howe'er  distress'd. 
The  secret  in  her  boding  breast; 
Dreading  her  sire,  who  oft  forbade 
Her  steps  should  stray  to  distant  glade. 
Night  came — to  her  accustom'd  nook 
Her  distaff*  aged  Jutta  took, 
And  by  the  lamp's  imperfect  glow, 
Rough  Wulfstane  trimm'd  his  shafts  and  bow. 
Sudden  and  clamorous,  from  the  ground 
Upstarted  slumbering  brach  and  hound ; 
Loud  knocking  next  the  lodge  alarms, 
And  Wulfstane  snatches  at  his  arms. 
When  open  flew  the  yielding  door. 
And  that  grim  Warrior  press'd  the  floor. 

XL 

"All  peace  be  here — What!  none  replies? 
Dismiss  your  fears  and  your  surprise. 
Tis  I— that  Maid  hath  told  my  tale,— 
Or,  trembler,  did  thy  courage  fail? 
3* 
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It  recks  not — it  b  I  demand 
Fair  Metelill  in  marriage  band; 
Harold  the  Dauntless  I,  whose  name 
Is  brave  men's  boast  and  caitiff's  shame." 
The  parents  sought  each  other's  eyes. 
With  awe,  resentment,  and  surprise: 
Wulfstane,  to  quarrel  prompt,  began 
The  stranger's  size  and  thewes  to  scan; 
But  as  he  scann'd,  his  courage  sunk. 
And  from  unequal  strife  he  shrunk, 
Then  forth,  to  blight  and  blemish,  flies 
The  harmful  curse  from  Jutta's  eyes; 
Yet,  fatal  howsoe'er,  the  spell 
On  Harold  innocently  fell ! 
And  disappointment  and  amaze 
Were  in  the  witch's  wilder'd  gaze. 

XIL 
But  soon  the  wit  of  woman  woke, 
And  to  the  Warrior  mild  she  spoke: 
"  Her  child  was  all  too  young." — ^**A  toy, 
The  refuge  of  a  maiden  coy." — 
Again,  *|A  powerful  baron's  heir 
Claims  in  her  heart  an  interest  fair." — 
"A  trifle — whisper  in  his  ear. 
That  Harold  is  a  suitor  here ! " — 
Baflled  at  length  she  sought  delay: 
"  Would  not  the  Knight  till  morning  stay  T 
Late  was  the  hour — he  there  might  rest 
Till  morn,  their  lodge's  honour'd  guest." 
Such  were  her  words, —  her  craft  might  cast, 
Her  honour'd  guest  should  sleep  his  last: 
"No,  not  to-night — but  soon,''  he  swore, 
"He  would  return,  uor  leave  them  more.** 
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The  threshold  then  bis  huge  stride  croift, 
And  soon  he  was  in  darkness  lost 

XDL 

Appall'd  awhile  the  parents  stood. 
Then  changed  their  fear  to  angry  mood. 
And  foremost  felt  their  words  of  ill 
On  uoresisting  Metelill: 
Was  she  not  cautioo'd  and  forbid, 
Forwarn'd,  implored,  accused,  and  chid. 
And  must  she  still  to  greenwood  roam. 
To  marsbal  such  misfortune  home? 
"Hence,  minion — to  thy  chamber  hence— » 
There  prudence  learn,  and  penitence.** 
She  went  her  lonely  couch  to  steep 
In  tears  which  absent  lovers  weep; 
Or  if  she  gain'd  a  troubled  sleep, 
Fierce  Harold's  suit  was  still  the  theme 
And  terror  of  her  feverish  dream. 

XIV. 

Scarce  was  she  gone,  her  dame  and  sire 
Upon  each  other  bent  their  ire; 
"A  woodsman  thou,  and  hast  a  spear, 
And  could'st  thou  such  an  insult  bear?" 
Sullen  he  said,  "  A  man  contends 
With  men,  a  witch  with  sprites  and  fiends; 
Not  to  mere  mortal  wight  belong 
Yon  gloomy  brow  and  frame  so  strong. 
But  thou — is  this  thy  promise  fair, 
That  your  Lord  William,  wealthy  heir 
To  Ulrick,  Baron  of  Witton-le-Wear. 
Should  Metelill  to  altar  bear'? 
oo 
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Do  all  the  spells  thou  hoast'st  as  thine 
Serve  but  to  slay  some  peasant's  kine. 
His  grain  in  autumirs  storms  to  steep, 
Or  thorough  fog  and  fen  to  sweep, 
And  hag-ride  some  poor  rustic's  sleep? 
Ib  such  mean  mischief  worth  the  fanae 
Of  sorceress  and  witch's  name  ? 
Fame,  which  with  all  men's  wish  conspires^ 
With  thy  deserts  and  my  desires, 
To  damn  thy  corpse  to  penal  fires  T 
Out  on  thee,  witch  !   aroint !   aroint ! 
What  now  shall  put  thy  schemes  in  joint? 
What  save  this  trusty  arrow's  point, 
From  the  dark  dingle  when  it  flies, 
And  he  who  meets  it  gasps  and  dies." 

XV. 

Stern  she  replied,  "  I  will  not  wage 
War  with  thy  folly  or  thy  rage; 
But  ere  the  morrow's  sun  be  low, 
Wulfstane  of  Rookhope,  thou  shalt  know, 
If  I  can  venge  me  on  a  foe. 
Believe  the  while,  that  whatsoe'er 
I  spoke,  in  ire,  of  bow  and  spear. 
It  is  not  Harold's  destiny 
The  death  of  pilfer'd  deer  to  die. 
But  he,  and  thou,  and  yon  pale  moon, 
(That  shall  be  yet  more  pallid  soon. 
Before  she  sink  behind  the  dell,) 
Thou,  she,  and  Harold  too,  shall  tell 
What  Jutta  knows  of  charm  or  spell.** 
Thus  muttering,  to  the  door  she  bent 
Her  wayward  steps,  atvd  forth  she  went, 
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And  left  alone  the  moody  sve. 
To  cherish  or  to  slake  his  ire. 


XVL 

Far  faster  than  belong'd  to  age 

Has  Jutta  made  her  pilgrimage. 

A  priest  'has  met  her  as  she  pass'dy 

And  crossed  himself  and  stood  aghast; 

She  traced  a  hamlet — not  a  cur 

His  throat  would  ope,  his  foot  would  stir; 

By  crouch,  by  trembling,  and  by  groan, 

They  made  her  hated  presence  knawnl 

But  when  she  trode  the  sable  fell, 

Were  wilder  sounds  her  way  to  tell, — 

For  far  was  heard  the  fox's  yell, 

The  black-cock  waked  and  faintly  crew, 

Scream'd  o'er  the  moss  the  scared  curlew ; 

Where  o'er  the  cataract  the  oak 

Lay  slant,  was  heard  the  raven's  croak; 

The  nKNintain-cat,  which  sought  his  prey, 

Glared,  scream'd,  and  started  from  her  way. 

Such  music  cbeer'd  her  journey  lone 

To  the  deep  dell  and  rocking  stone: 

There,  with  unhallow'd  hymn  of  praiaey 

She  call'd  a  God  of  heathen  days. 

xvn. 

Snbocatfon. 

"From  thy  Pomeranian  throne. 
Hewn  in  rock  of  living  stone. 
Where,  to  thy  godhead  faithful  yet, 
Bend  Esthonian,  Finn,  and  Lett, 
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And  their  swordg  in  veRgeance  wfaet. 
That  shall  make  thine  altan  wet. 
Wet  and  red  for  ages  more 
With  the  Chrbtians'  bated  gore, — 
Hear  me !  Sovereign  of  the  Rocky 
Hear  me!  mightj  Zernebock. 

^  Mightiest  of  the  mighty  known, 
Here  thy  wonders  have  been  shown; 
Hundred  tribes  in  various  tongue 
Oft  have  here  thy  praises  sung; 
Down  that  stone  with  Runic  seam'd, 
Hundred  victims'  blood  hath  streamed! 
Now  one  woman  comes  alone, 
And  but  wets  it  with  her  own, 
The  last,  the  feeblest  of  thy  flock, — 
Hear — and  be  present,  Zernebock! 

"Hark!  he  comes!  the  night-blast  cold 
Wilder  sweeps  along  the  wold^ 
The  cloudless  moon  grows  dark  and  dim, 
And  bristling  hair  and  quaking  limb 
Proclaim  the  Master  Demon  nigh,— - 
Those  who  view  his  form  shall  die! 
Lo!  I  stoop  and  veil  my  head: 
Thou  who  ride^  the  t«mpest  dread. 
Shaking  hill  and  rending  oak — 
Spare  me!  spare  me!  Zernebock. 

"He  comes  not  yet!  Shall  cold  delay 
Thy  votaries  at  her  need  repay? 
Thou — shall  I  call  thee  god  or  fiend?— 
Let  others  on  thy  mood  attend 
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With  prayer  and  ritual — Jutta's  arms 
Arc  necromantic  words  and  charms ; 
Mine  is  the  spell,  that,  utter'd  once, 
Shall  nake  Thy  Master  from  his  trancei 
Shake  his  red  mansion-house  of  pain, 
And  burst  his  seven-times-twisted  chain  I— 
So!  com'st  thou  ere  the  spell  is  spoke? 
I  own  thy  presence,  25ernebock.'*— 

XVIII. 

*•  Daughter  of  dust,"  the  Deep  Voice  said, 

— Shook  while  it  spoke  the  vale  for  dread, 

Rock'd  on  the  base  that  massive  stone. 

The  Evil  Deity  to  own, — 

*^ Daughter  of  dust!  not  mine  the  power 

Thou  seek'st  on  Harold's  fatal  hour. 

'Twixt. heaven  and  hell  there  is  a  strife 

Waged,  for  his  soul  and  for  his  life. 

And  fain  would  we  the  combat  win, 

And  snatch  him  in  his  hour  of  sin. 

There  is  a  star  now  rising  red. 

That  threats  him  with  an  influence  dread  : 

Woman,  thine  arts  of  malice  whet, 

To  use  the  space  before  it  set. 

Involve  him  with  the  church  in  strife. 

Push  on  adventurous  chance  his  life; 

Ourself  will  in  the  hour  of  need. 

As  best  we  may,  thy  counsels  speed. 

So  ceased  the  Voice;  for  seven  leagues  round, 

Each  hamlet  started  at  the  sound; 

But  slept  again,  as  slowly  died 

Its  thunders  on  the  ^hill's  brown  side. 
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XIX. 

"And  is  this  all,"  said  Jutta  steniy 

"That  tboQ  can'st  teach  and  I  can  learnt 

Hence  !  to  the  land  of  fog  and  vvwste. 

There  fittest  is  thine  influence  placed. 

Thou  powerless,  sluggish  Deity! 

But  ne^er  shall  Briton  bend  the  knee 

Again  before  so  poor  a  god." 

She  struck  the  altar  with  her  rod; 

Slight  was  the  touch,  as  when  at  need 

A  darmscl  stirs  her  tardy  steed: 

But  to  the  blow  the  stone  gave  place. 

And,  starting  from  its  balanced  base, 

RoU'd  thundering  down  the  moonlight  dell^ — 

Re-echo'd  moorland,  rock,  and  fell; 

Into  the  moonlight  tarn  it  dash'd,  * 

Their  shores  the  sounding  surges  lashM, 

And  there  was  ripple,  rage,  and  fiMtm; 
But  on  that  lake,  so  dark  and  lone. 
Placid  and  pale  the  moonbeam  idxme 

As  Jutta  hied  her  home. 
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CANTO  THIRD. 
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GnET  towers  of  Durham !  there  was  once  a  time 
I  view'd  your  battlements  with  such  vague  hope. 
As  brightens  life  in  its  first  dawning  prime ; 
Not  that  e'en  then  came  within  fancy's  scope 
A  vision  vain  of  mitre,  throne,  or  cope ;  . 
Yet,  gazing  on  the  venerable  hall, 
Her  flattering  dreams  would  in  perspective  ope 
Some  reverend  room,  some  prebendary's  stall, — 
And  thus  Hope  me  deceived  as  she  deceiveth  alU 

Well  yet  I  loved  thy  mix'd  and  massive  piles, 
Half  church  of  God,  half  castle  'gainst  the  Scot, 
And  long  to  roam  these  venerable  aisles, 
With  records  stored  of  deeds  long  since  forgot : 

'{In  ibis  stimza  occurs  one  of  many  touches  by  which,  in  llie 
introductory  passages  of  Harold  the  Dauntless  as  of  Triermain, 
Su"  Walter  Scott  betrays  his  half-purpose  of  identifying  the  author 
with  his  friend  William  Erskine.  That  gentleman,  the  sod  of  an 
Episcopalian  clergyman,  a  staunch  churchman,  and  a  man  of  the 
gentlest  habits,  if  he  did  not  in  early  life  design  to  ibllow  the 
paternal  profession,  might  easily  be  supposed  to  have  nourished 
«idi  «n  intention  — one  which  no  one  could  ever  have  dreamt  of 
Afpcrikiiii^  at  aay  pedod  of  hm  days  to  Sir  W«Jter  (ScoU  binselC] 

Vol.  VI. 4 
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There  might  I  share  my  Surtees' '  happier  lot. 
Who  leaves  at  will  his  patrimonial  field 
To  ransack  every  crypt  and  hallowed  spot. 
And  from  oblivion  rend  the  spoils  they  yield, 
Restoring  priestly  chant  and  clang  of  knightly  shieE 

Vain  is  the  wish — since  other  cares  demand 
Each  vacant  hour  and  in  another  clime ; 
But  still  that  northern  harp  invites  my  hand, 
Which  tells  the  wonder  of  thine  earlier  time ; 
And  fain  its  numbers  would  I  now  command 
To  paint  the  beauties  of  that  dawning  fair, 
When  Harold,  gazing  from  its  lofty  stand 
Upon  the  western  heights  of  Beaurepaire, 
Saw  Saxon  Eadmer's  towers  begirt  by  winding  Wear. 

II. 
Fair  on  the  half-seen  streams  the  sunbeams  danced, 
Betraying  it  beneath  the  woodland  bank. 
And  fair  between  the  Gothic  turrets  glanced 
Broad  lights,  and  shadows  fell  on  front  and  flank, 
Where  tower  and  buttress  rose  in  martial  rank, 
And  girdled  in  the  massive  donjon  Keep, 
And  from  their  circuit  peal'd  o'er  bush  and  bank 
The  matin  bell  with  summons  long  and  deep. 
And  echo  answer'd  still  with  long-resounding  sweep. 

III. 
The  morning  mists  rose  from  the  ground. 
Each  merry  bird  awaken'd  round, 

*  [Robert  Surtees  of  Mainsforth,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  author  of  oThe 
Hifllory  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,*  3 
▼ol&  folio^  1816-20-23.1 
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As  if  in  resTidryj 
Afar  the  bugles'  cianging  sound 
Call'd  to  the  chuae  Ihe  lagging  hound; 

The  gale  breathed  soft  and  free» 
And  seem'd  to  linger  on  its  way 
To  Caleb  fresh  odours  from  the  spray^ 
And  waved  it  io  its  wanton  play 

So  light  and  gamesomely. 
The  scenes  which  morning  beams  reveal. 
Its  sounds  to  bear,  its  gal^  to  feel 
In  all  their  fragrance  round  him  steal. 
It  melted  Harold's  heart  of  steel, 
And,  hardly  wotting  why, 
He  dofi^d  bis  helmet's  gloomy  pride. 
And  bung  it  on  a  tree  beside, 

Laid  mace  and  falcon  by, 
And  on  the  greensward  sate  him  down. 
And  from  his  dark  habitual  frown 

Relax'd  his  rugged  brow — 
Whoever  hath  the  doubtful  task 
From  that  stern  Dane  a  boon  to  ask, 

Were  wfae  to  ask  it  now. 

IV. 
BBs  place  beside  young  Gonnar  took. 
And  mark'4  his  mast^'s  softening  look. 
And  in  his  eye's  dark  mirror  spied 
The  gloom  of  stormy  thoughts  subside. 
And  cautious  watch'd  the  fittest  tide 

To  speak  a  warning  word. 
So  when  the  torrent's  billows  shrink. 
The  timid  pilgrim  on  the  brink 
Waits  long  to  see  diem  wave  and  sink 

Ere  he  dare  brave  the  ford. 
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And  oflen,  after  doubtful  pausey 
Hb  step  advances  or  withdraws: 
Fearful  to  move  the  slumbering  ire 
Of  his  stern  lord,  thus  stood  the  squire, 

Till  Harold  raised  his  eye; 
That  glanced  as  when  athwart  the  shroud, 
Of  the  dispersing  tempest-cloud 

The  bursting  sunbeams  fly. 

V. 

"  Arouse  thee,  son  of  Ermengarde, 
Ofl&pring  of  prophetess  and  bard! 
Take  harp,  and  greet  this  lovely  prime 
With  some  high  strain  of  Runic  rhyme, 
Strong,  deep,  and  powerful!    Peal  it  round 
Like  that  loud  bell's  sonorous  sound, 
Yet  wild  by  fits,  as  when  the  lay 
Of  bird  and  bugle  hail  the  day. 
Such  was  my  grandsire  Erick's  sport. 
When  dawn  gleam'd  on  his  martial  court 
Heymar  the  Scald,  with  harp's  high  sound. 
Summoned  the  chiefs  who  slept  around; 
G)uch'd  on  the  spoils  of  wolf  and  bear, 
They  roused  like  lions  from  their  lair. 
Then  rush'd  in  emulation  forth 
To  enhance  the  glories  of  the  north. — 
Proud  Erick,  mightiest  of  thy  race, 
Where  is  thy  shadowy  resting-place? 
In  wild  Valhalla  hast  thou  quaff'd 
From  foeman's  skull  metheglin  draught, 
Or  wander'st  where  thy  cairn  was  piled 
To  frown  o'er  oceans  wide  and  wild  ? 
Or  have  the  milder  Christians  given 
Thy  refuge  in  tbe\r  ^eaeeM  hieaveiiT 
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Where'er  thon  art,  to  thee  are  known 
Our  toils  endured,  our  trophies  won, 
Our  wars,  our  wanderings,  and  our  woes.** 
He  ceased,  and  Gunnar^s  song  arose. 

VL 

Song. 
*Hawk  and  osprey  scream'd  for  joy 
O'er  the  beetling  cliffi  of  Hoy, 
Crimson  foam  the  beach  o'erspread. 
The  heath  was  dyed  with  darker  red, 
When  o'er  Erick,  Inguar's  son, 
Dane  and  Northman  piled  the  stone; 
Singing  wild  the  war-song  stern, 
'  Rest  thee.  Dweller  of  the  Cairn  !' 

"  Where  eddying  currents  foam  and  boil 
By  Bersa's  bui^h  and  Graemsay's  isle. 
The  seaman  sees  a  martial  form 
Half-mingled  with  the  mist  and  storm. 
In  anxious  awe  he  bears  away 
To  moor  his  bark  in  Stromna's  bay. 
And  murmurs  from  the  bounding  stern, 
'Rest  thee.  Dweller  of  the  Cairn !' 

•*  What  cares  disturb  the  mighty  dead  ? 
Each  honour'd  rite  was  duly  paid ; 
No  daring  hand  thy  helm  unlaced. 
Thy  sword,  thy  shield,  were  near  thee  placed, 
Thy  flinty  couch  no  tear  profaned. 
Without,  with  hostile  blood  was  stain'd ; 
Within,  'twas  lined  with  moss  and  fern, — 
Then  rest  thee.  Dweller  of  the  Cairn  I— • 
4* 
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*<He  may  not  rest:  from  realms  afer 
Comes  voice  of  battle  and  of  war, 
Of  conquest  wrought  with  bloody  baud 
On  Carmel's  cliffs  and  Jordan's  strand^ 
When  Odin's  warlike  son  could  daunt 
The  turban'd  race  of  Termagaunt"— ^ 

VII. 

«* Peace,"  said  the  Knight,  "the  noble  Scald 

Our  warlike  father's  deeds  recall'd, 

But  never  strove  to  soothe  the  son 

With  tales  of  what  himself  had  done. 

At  Odin's  board  the  bard  sits  high 

Whose  harp  ne'er  stoop'd  to  flattery; 

But  highest  he  whose  daring  lay 

Hath  dared  unwelcome  truths  to  say." 

With  doubtful  smile  young  Gunnar  eyed 

His  master's  looks,  and  nought  replied  — 

But  well  that  smile  his  master  led 

To  construe  what  he  left  unsaid. 

"Is  it  to  me,  thou  timid  youth, 

Thou  fear'st  to  speak  unwelconae  truth? 

My  soul  no  more  thy  censure  grieves 

Than  frosts  rob  laurels  of  thuir  leaves. 

Say  on  —  and  yet  —  beware  the  rude 

And  wild  distemper  of  my  blood ; 

Loath  were  I  that  mine  ire  should  wrong 

the  youth  that  bore  my  shield  so  long, 

And  who,  in  service  constant  still. 

Though  weak  in  frame,  art  strong  in  wiU.*r— 

"  Oh ! "  quoth  the  page,  "  even  there  depeoAt 

My  counsel-— there  my  warning  tends— 
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Oft  seems  as  of  my  master's  breast 
Some  demon  were  the  sudden  guest; 
Then  at  the  first  misconstrued  word 
His  hand  is  on  the  mace  and  sword> 
From  her  firm  seat  his  wisdom  driven, 
His  life  to  countless  dangers  given. — 
OI  would  that  Gunnar  could  suffice 
To  be  the  fiend's  last  sacrifice, 
So  that,  when  glutted  with  my  gore, 
He  fled  and  tempted  thee  no  more!" 

vm. 

Then  waved  his  hand,  and  shook  his  head 
The  impatient  Dane,  while  thus*  he  said : 
"Profane  not,  youth — it  is  not  thine 
To  judge  the  spirit  of  our  line  — 
The  bold  Berserkar's  rage  divine, 
Through  whose  inspiring,  deeds  are  wrought 
Past  human  strength  and  human  thought 
When  full  upon  his  gloomy  soul 
The  champion  feels  the  influence  roll. 
He  swims  the  lake,  he  leaps  the  wall  — 
Heeds  not  the  depth,  nor  plumbs  the  fall  — 
Unshielded,  mail-less,  on  he  goes 
Singly  against  a  host  of  foes ; 
Their  spears  he  holds  like  wither'd  reeds, 
Their  mail  like  maiden's  silken  weeds; 
One  'gainst  a  hundred  will  he  strive. 
Take  countless  wounds,  and  yet  survive. 
Then  rush  the  eagles  to  his  cry 
Of  slaughter  and  of  victory, — 
And  blood  he  quaffi  like  Odin's  bowl, 
Deep  drinks  his  sword, — deep  drinks  his  aoul; 
PP 
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And  all  that  meet  him  in  his  ire 

He  gives  to  ruin,  rout,  and  fire. 

Then,  like  gorged  lion,  seeks  some  den. 

And  couches  till  he's  man  agen. — 

Thou  know'st  the  signs  of  look  and  limb. 

When  'gins  that  rage  to  overbrim  — 

Thou  know'st  when  I  am  moved,  and  why; 

And  when  thou  seest  me  roll  mine  eje, 

Set  my  teeth  thus,  and  stamp  my  foot 

Regard  thy  safety  and  be  mute; 

But  else  speak  boldly  out  whate'er 

Is  fitting  that  a  knight  should  hear. 

I  love  thee,  youth.     Thy  lay  has  power 

Upon  my  dark  and  sullen  hour;  — 

So  Christian  monks  are  wont  to  say 

Demons  of  old  were  charm'd  away; 

Then  fear  not  I  will  rashly  deem 

III  of  thy  speech,  whate'er  the  theme." 

IX. 

As  down  some  strait  in  doubt  and  dread 
The  watchful  pilot  drops  the  lead, 
And,  cautious  in  the  midst  to  steer. 
The  shoaling  channel  sounds  with  fear; 
So,  lest  on  dangerous  ground  he  swerved. 
The  Page  his  master's  brow  observed. 
Pausing  at  intervals  to  fling 
His  hand  on  the  melodious  string, 
And  to  his  moody  breast  apply 
The  soothing  charm  of  harmony. 
While  hinted  half,  and  half  exprest, 
This  warning  song  convey'd  the  rest 
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1. 

^111  fares  the  bark  with  tackle  riven. 
And  ill  when  on  the  breakers  driven, 
111  when  the  storm-sprite  shrieks  in  air. 
And  the  scared  mermaid  tears  her  hair; 
But  worse  when  on  her  helm  the  hand 
Of  some  false  traitor  holds  command. 

2. 

**in  fares  the  fainting  Palmer,  placed 

'Mid  Hebron's  rocks  or  Rana's  waste^ — 

III  when  the  scorching  sun  is  high, 

And  the  expected  font  is  dry, — 

Worse  when  his  guide  o'er  sand  and  heath, 

The  barbarous  Copt,  has  plann'd  his  death. 

a 

<<I11  fares  the  Knight  with  buckler  cleft. 
And  ill  when  of  his  helm  bereft, — 
111  when  his  steed  to  earth  is  flung, 
Or  from  his  grasp  his  falchion  wrung; 
But  worse,  if  instant  ruin  token. 
When  he  lists  rede  by  woman  spoken." — 

X. 
"How  now,  fond  boy?  —  Canst  thou  think  ill," 
Said  Harold,  "of  fair  Meteliin"— 
"She  may  be  fair,"  the  Page  replied, 

As  through  the  strings  he  ranged, — 
"She  may  be  fair;   but  yet," — he  cried, 

And  then  the  strain  be  changed, — 
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1. 

"She  may  be  fair,"  be  sang,  "but  jet 

Far  fairer  have  I  seen 
Than  she,  for  all  her  locks  of  jet^ 

And  ejes  so  dark  and  sheen^ 
Were  I  a  Danish  ktught  ih  arms, 

As  one  day  I  may  be, 
My  heart  should  own  no  foreign  charms,—- 

A  Danish  maid  for  me. 

2L 

"I  love  my  father's  ttorthem  lafld^ 

Where  the  da^k  pin^-tr^^  groW, 
And  the  bold  Baltic's  6chbitlg  strand 

Looks  o'fer  each  grad^  oe.* 
I  love  to  mark  the  ling^i^ing  dun. 

From  Denmark  loath  to  go. 
And  leaving  on  the  billows  bright, 
To  cheer  the  short-lived  summer  nighty 

A  path  of  ruddy  gloW. 

8. 

"But  most  the  northern  maid  I  love. 
With  breast  like  Denmark's  sho^. 

And  form  as  fair  as  Denmark's  pine, 

Who  loves  with  purple  heath  to  twine 
Her  locks  of  sunny  glow ; 

Ahd  sweetly  blend  that  shade  of  gold 
With  the  cheek's  rosy  hue. 

And  Faith  might  for  her  mirror  hold 

That  eye  of  matchless  blue. 

'f  • 

>Oe— Island. 
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4. 
***Tis  here  the  manlj  sports  to  love 

That  southern  maideos  fear, 
To  bead  the  bow  by  stream  and  grove. 

And  lift  the  hunter's  spear. 
She  can  her  chosen  champion's  flight 

With  eye  undazzled  see, 
Oasp  him  victorious  from  the  strife, 
Or  OD  his  corpse  yield  up  her  life, — 

A  Danish  maid  for  me  !" 

XL 
Then  smiled  the  Dane — "Thou  canst  so  well 
The  virtues  of  our  maidens  tell, 
Half  could  I  wish  my  choice  had  been 
Blue  eyes,  and  hair  of  golden  sheen. 
And  lofty  soul; — yet  what  of  ill 
Hast  thou  to  charge  on  Metelill?" — 
"Nothing  on  her,"  young  Gunnar  said, 
"  But  her  base  sire's  ignoble  trade. 
Her  mother,  too — the  general  fame 
Hath  given  to  Jutta  evil  name, 
And  in  her  grey  eye  is  a  flame 
Art  cannot  hide,  nor  fear  can  tame. — 
That  sordid  woodman's  peasant  cot 
Twice  have  thine  honour'd  footsteps  sough t. 
And  twice  returned  with  such  ill  rede 
As  sent  thee  on  some  desperate  deed." — 

xn. 

"Thou  errest;    Jutta  wisely  said. 
He  that  comes  suitor  to  a  maid. 
Ere  link'd  in  marriage,  should  provide 
Lands  and  a  dwelling  for  his  bride — 
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My  father's  by  the  Tyhe  and  Wear 
I  have  reclaimed." — ^*  O,  all  too  dear, 
Aod  all  too  dangerous  the  priee» 
E'en  weire  it  won,'*  young  Gunnar  cries  ;-^ 
"And  then  this  Jutta's  fresh  device, 
That  thou  shouldst  seek,  a  heathen  Dane, 
From  Durham*s  priests  a  boon  to  gain. 
When  thou  hast  left  their  vassals  siakr 
In  their  own  halls!"— Flash'd  Harold'^  cy«, 
Thunder'd  his  voice — "False  Page,  you  lie! 
The  castle,  hall  and  tower,  is  mine. 
Built  by  old  Witikind  on  Tyne. 
The  wild-cat  will  defend  his  den. 
Fights  for  her  nest  the  timid  wren; 
And  think'st  thou  I'll  forego  my  right 
For  dread  of  monk  or  monkish  knight  ?-^ 
Up  and  away!  that  deepening  bell 
Doth  of  the  Bishop's^  conclave  telL 
Thither  will  I,  in  manner  due. 
As  Jutta  bade,  my  claim  to  sue; 
And,  if  to  right  me  they  are  loath, 
Then  woe  to  church  and  chapter  both!'' 

Now  shift  the  scetie,  and  let  tbci  curtaijA  &!^ 
And  our  next  entry  be  Saint  Cutbbet*fii  ball 
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Full  many  a  bard  hath  sung  the  solemn  gloom 
Of  the  long  Gothic  aisle  and  stone-ribb'd  roof^ 
O'er-canopying  shrine,  and  gorgeous  tomb, 
Carved  screen,  and  altar  glimmering  far  aloof» 
And  blending  with  the  shade — a  matchless  proof 
Of  high  devotion,  which  hath  now  wax'd  cold;^ 
Yet  legends  say,  that  Luxury's  brute  hoof 
Intruded  oft  within  the  sacred  fold, 
like  steps  of  Bel's  false  priest,  track'd  in  his  fane  of 
old" 


•  [*<A11  18  hush'd,  and  still  as  death ~ 'tis  dreadful! 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  atwient  pillaiti  rear  their  m&rble  heada. 
To  bear  aloft  ita  areh*d  and  pofKleit)U8  roo^ 
By  it>  own  weight  made  stead&st  and  immovable* 
Looking  tranquillity!    It  strikes  ah  awe 
And  tenor  on  my  aching  sight    The  tombs 
And  monmnental  eaves  of  death  look  cold. 
And  shoot  a  dullness  io  my  trembling  heiurf 

CoMQRBvit's  MouTitt^  BrieU,  AoT  H.  lb.  1. 

See  also  Joanna  Baillie's  "  De  Montfort,"  Acts  IV.  and  V.] 
^[See,  in  the  Apocryphal  Book,  *^Tlie  £(istory  of  Bd[  aild  the 
Dhigon.**] 
VoL.VL 5 
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Well  pleased  am  I,  howe'er,  that  when  the  rout 
Of  our  rude  neighbours  whilome  deisjn'd  to  come, 
Uncaird,  and  eke  unwelcome,  to  sweep  out 
And  cleanse  our  chancel  from  the  rags  of  Rome, 
They  spoke  not  on  our  ancient  fane  the  doom 
To  which  their  bigot  zeal  gave  o'er  their  own. 
But  spared  the  martyr'd  saint  and  storied  tomb, 
Though  papal  miracles  had  graced  the  stone, 
And  though  the  aisles  still  loved  the  organ's  swelling 
tone. 

And  deem  not,  though  'tis  now  my  part  to  paint 
A  prelate  sway'd  by  love  of  power  and  gold, 
That  all  who  wore  the  mitre  of  our  saint 
Like  to  ambitious  Aldingar  I  hold; 
Since  both  in  modern  times  and  days  of  old 
It  sate  on  those  whose  virtues  might  atone 
Their  predecessors'  frailties  trebly  told: 
Matthew  and  Morton  we  as  such  may  own — 
And  such  (if  fame  speak  truth)  the    bonour'd   Har- 
rington.* 

11. 

But  now  to  earlier  and  to  ruder  times. 
As  subject  meet,  I  tune  my  rugged  rhymes, 
Telling  how  fairly  the  chapter  was  met, 
And  rood  and  books  in  seemly  order  set; 
Huge  brass-clasp'd  volumes,  which  the  band 
Of  studious  priest  but  rarely  scann'd, 

.  ..^{See,  for  the  lives  of  Bishop  Matthew  and  Bishop  Morton, 
here  alluded  to,  Mr.  Surtees's  History  of  the  BishoiNric,  of  Da^ 
ham  :  the  venerable  Shute  Barrington,  their  honoured  succsisor, 
ever  a  kind  friend  of  Sit  YJ  %\\w  ^coU,  dvad  in  1828.'] 
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Now  on  &ir  carved  desk  displayed, 

Twai  JHi^rs  the  solemn  scene  to  aid. 

Overhead  with  many  a  scutcheon  graced, 

And  quaint  devices  interlaced, 

A  lal^rintfa  of  crossing  rows, 

The  roof  in  lessening  arches  shows; 

Beneath  its  shade  placed  proud  and  high, 

With  footstool  and  with  canopy, 

Sate  Aldingar,  and  prelate  ne'er 

More  haughty  graced  Saint  Cuthbert's  chaur; 

Canons  and  deacons  were  placed  below. 

In  due  degree  and  lengthened  row. 

Unmoved  and  silent  each  sat  there. 

Like  image  in  his  oaken  chair; 

Nor  head,  nor  hand,  nor  foot  they  stirr'd, 

Nor  lock  of  hair,  nor  tress  of  beard; 

And  of  their  eyes  severe  alone 

Tbe  twinkle  show'd  they  were  not  stone. 

IIL 

The  Prelate  was  to  speech  addressed, 
Each  head  sunk  reverent  on  each  breast; 
But  ere  his  voice  was  heard — without 
Arose  a  wild  tumultuous  shout, 
Qfispriog  of  wonder  mix'd  with  fear. 
Such  as  in  crowded  streets  we  hear 
Hailing  the  flames,  that  bursting  out. 
Attract  yet  scare   the    rabble  rout 
Ere  it  had  ceased,  a  giant  hand 
Shook  oaken  door  and  iron  band. 
Till  oak  and  iron  both  gave  way, 
CJash'd  the  long  bolts,  the  hinges  bray, 
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Aod,  ere  upon  angel  or  saint  they  can  call. 
Stands  Harold  the  Dauntless  in  midst  of  the  haD. 

IV. 
**  Now  save  ye,  my  masters,  both  rocket  and  rood, 
From  Bishop  with  mitre  to  Deacon  with  boodl 
For  here  stands  G>unt  Harold,  old  Witikind's  son, 
Ck)me  to  sue  for  the  lands  which  his  ancestors  won.^ 
The  Prelate  look'd  round  him  with  sore  troubled  eye, 
Unwilling  to  grant,  yet  afraid  to  deny ; 
While  each  Canon  and  Deacon  who  heard  the  Dane 


To  be  safely  at  home  would  have  fasted  a  week : — 
Then  Aldingar  roused  him,  and  answer'd  again, 
'*  Thou  suest  for  a  boon  which  thou  canst  not  obtain: 
The  church  hath  no  fiefs  for  an  unchristen'd  Dane. 
Thy  father  was  wise,  and  his  treasure  hath  given. 
That  the  priests  of  a  chantry  might  hymn  him  to 

heaven ; 
And  the  fiefs  which  whilome  he  possess'd  as  his  due, 
Have  lapsed  to  the  church,  and  been  granted  anew 
To  Anthony  Conyers  and  Alberic  Vere, 
For  the  service  St.  Cuthbert's  bless'd  banner  to  bear, 
When  the  bands  of  the  North  come  to  foray  the  Wear; 
Then  disturb  not  our  conclave  with  wrangling  or  blame, 
But  in  peace  and  in  patience  pass  hence  as  ye  came.'' 

V. 

Loud  laugh'd  the  stern  Pagan, — "They're  free  from 

the  care 
Of  fief  and  of  service,  both  Conyers  and  Vere,— 
Six  feet  of  your  chancel  is  all  they  will  need, 
A  buckler  of  stone  and  a  corslet  of  iead.^— 
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runnar  I — the  tokens!" — and,  sever'd  anew, 
i^and  a  band  on  the  altar  he  threw. 
shudder'd  with  terror  both  Canon  and  Monk, 
knew  the  glazed  eye  and  the  countenance  shrunk, 
if  ADthony  Conyers  the  half-grizzled  hair, 
the  scar  on  the  hand  of  Sir  Alberic  Vere. 
e  was  not  a  churchman  or  priest  that  was  there» 
;rew  pale  at  the  sight,  and  betook  him  to  prayer. 

VL 
t  Harold  laugh'd  at  their  looks  of  fear : 
18  this  the  hand  should  your  banner  bear  1 
that  the  head  should  wear  the  casque 
ittle  at  the  church's  task? 
it  to  such  you  gave  the  place 
[arold  with  the  heavy  mace? 
me  between  the  Wear  and  Tyne 
light  will  wield  this  club  of  mine, — 
him  my  fiefs,  and  I  will  say 
•c's  wit  beneath  the  cowl  of  grey.'* 
*aised  it,  rough  with  many  a  stain, 
;ht  from  crushed  skull  and  spouting  brain; 
^heel'd  it  that  it  shrilly  sung, 
the  aisles  echoed  as  it  swung, 
)  dash'd  it  down  with  sheer  descent, 
iplit  King  Osric's  monument — 
w  like  ye  this  music  ?   How  trow  ye  the  hand 
t  can  wield  such  a  mace  may  be  reft  of  its  land  1 
nswer? — I  spare  ye  a  space  to  agree. 
Saint  Cuthbert  inspire  you,  a  saint  if  he  be. 
strides  through  your  chancel,  ten  strokes  on  youi 

bell, 
again  I  am  with  you — grave  fathers,  farewelL" 

5* 
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VIL 

He  turn'd  from  their  presence,  he  clash'd  the  oak  deor, 
And  the  clang  of  his  stride  died  away  on  the  floor; 
And  his  head  from  his  bosom  the  Prelate  upreara 
With  a  ghost-seer's  look  when  the  ghost  disappears^ 
**  Ye  Priests  of  Saint  Cuthbert,  now  give  me  your  rede, 
For  never  of  counsel  had  Bishop  more  need  I 
Were  the  arch-fiend  incarnate  in  flesh  and  id  bone, 
The  language,  the  look,  and  the  laugh,  were  his  owDi 
In  the  bounds  of  Saint  Cuthbert  there  is  not  a  knight 
Dare  confront  in  our  quarrel  yon  goblin  in  fight ; 
Then  rede  me  aright  to  his  claim  to  reply, 
'Tis  unlawful  to  grant,  and  'tis  death  to  deny.'* 

VIIL 

On  ven'son  and  malmsie  that  morning  had  fed 

The  Cellarer  Vinsauf — 'twas  thus  that  he  said; 

"  Delay  till  to-morrow  the  Chapter's  reply ; 

Let  the  feast  be  spread  fair,  and  the  wine  be  poured  high: 

If  he's  mortal  he  drinks, —  if  he  drinks,  he  is  ours — 

His  bracelets  of  iron, — his  bed  in  our  towers.** 

This  man  had  a  laughing  eye. 

Trust  not,  friends,  when  such  you  spy; 

A  beaker's  depth  he  well  could  drain, 

Revel,  sport,  and  jest  amain — 

The  haunch  of  the  deer  and  the  grape'«  bright  dye 

]N(ever  bard  loved  them  better  than  I ; 

But  sooner  than  Vinsauf  fill'd  me  my  wine, 

Pass'd  me  his  jest,  and  laugh'd  at  mine, 

Though  the  buck  were  of  Bearpark,  of  Bourdeaux  the 

vine. 
With  the  dullest  hermit  I'd  rather  dine 
On  an  oaken  cake  and  a  draught  of  the  TVjme. 
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IX. 
alwayn  the  Leech  sipoke  next — he  knew 
cb  plant  that  loves  the  sun  and  dew, 
t  special  those  whose  juice  can  gain 
Honinion  o'er  the  blood  and  brain; 
le  peasant  who  saw  him  by  pale  moonbeaitr 
ithering  such  herbs  by  bank  and  stream, 
^em'd  his  thin  form  and  soundless  tread 
ere  those  of  wanderer  from  the  dead. — 
^iosaufy  thy  wine,"  he  said,  ''  hath  power, 
ir  gyves  are  heavy,  strong  our  tower; 
\t  three  drops  from  this  flask  of  mine, 
>re  strong  than  dungeon's  gyves,  or  wine, 
lall  give  him  prison  under  ground 
Dre  dark,  more  narrow,  more  profound, 
lort  rede,  good  rede,  let  Harold  have — 
dog^s  death  and  a  heathen*s  grave." 
have  lain  on  a  sick  man's  bed, 
atching  for  hours  for  the  leech's  tread, 
»  if  I  deem'd  that  his  presence  alone 
ere  of  power  to  bid  my  pain  begone; 
have  listed  his  words  of  comfort  given, 
I  if  to  oracles  from  heaven ; 
lave  counted  his  steps  from  my  chamber  door, 
id  bless'd  them  when  they  were  heard  no  more; — 
it  sooner  than  Walwayn  my  sick  couch  should  nigh, 
J  choice  were  by  leech-craft  unaided  to  die. 

X. 
Such  service  done  in  fervent  zeal 
le  Church  may  pardon  and  conceal," 
lie  doubtful  Prelate  said,  "  but  ne'er 
lie  counsel  ere  the  act  should  bear. — 
^7 
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Anselm  of  Jarrow,  advise  us  dow. 

The  stamp  of  wisdom  is  on  thy  brow ; 

Thy  days,  thy  nights,  in  cloister  pent, 

Are  still  to  mystic  learning  lent; — 

Anselm  of  Jarrow,  in  thee  is  my  hope, 

Thou  well  mayst  give  counsel  to  Prelate  or  Pope." 

XL 
Answer'd  the  Prior  —  "'Tis  wisdom's  use 
Still  to  delay  what  we  dare  not  refuse; 
Ere  granting  the  boon  he  comes  hither  to  ask. 
Shape  for  the  giant  gigantic  task; 
Let  us  see  how  a  step  so  sounding  can  tread 
In  paths  of  darkness,  danger,  and  dread; 
He  may  not,  he  will  not,  impugn  our  decree. 
That  calls  but  for  proof  of  his  chivalry; 
And  were  Guy  to  return,  or  Sir  Bevis  the  Strong, 
Our  wilds  have  adventure  might  cumber  them  long — 

The  Castle  of  Seven  Shields" ''  Kind  Anselm,  do 

more! 
The  step  of  the  Pagan  approaches  the  door." 
The  churchmen  were  hush'd. — In  his  mantle  of  skin, 
With  his  mace  on  his  shoulder,  Count  Harold  strode  in. 
There  was  foam  on  his  lips,  there  was  fire  in  his  eye, 
For,  chafed  by  attendance,  his  fury  was  high. 
"Ho!  Bishop,"  he  said,  "dost  thou  grant  me  my  claimt 
Or  must  I  assert  it  by  falchion  and  flame?'* — 

XIL 

"  On  thy  suit,  gallant  Harold,"  the  Bishop  replied 
In  accents  which  trembled,  "  we  may  not  decide. 
Until  proof  of  your  strength  and  your  valour  we  saw— 
'Tis  not  that  we  doubt  them,  but  such  is  the  law.** — 
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"And  wouH  you,  Sir  Prelate,  have  Harold  make  sport 
For  the  cowls  and  the  shavelings  that  herd  in  thy  court? 
Say  what  shall  he  do? — From  the  shrine  shall  he  tear 
The  lead  bier  of  thy  patron,  and  heave  it  in  air, 
And  through  the  long  chancel  make  Cuthbert  take  wing 
With  the  speed  of  a  bullet  dismiss'd  from  the  sling?** — 
**  Nay,  spare  such  probation,"  the  Cellarer  said, 
"  From  the  mouth  of  our  minstrels  thy  task  shall  be  read. 
While  the  wine  sparkles  high  in  the  goblet  of  gold, 
And  the  revel  is  loudest,  thy  task  shall  be  told ; 
And  thyself,  gallant  Harold,  shall,  hearing  it,  tell 
That  the  Bishop,  his  cowls,  and  his  shavelings,  meant 
well." 

XHL 
Loud  reveU'd  the  guests,  and  the  goblets  loud  rang, 
But  louder  the  minstrel,  Hugh  Meneville,  sang ; 
And  Harold,  the  hurry  and  pride  of  whose  soul, 
E'en  when  verging  to  fury,  own'd  music's  control, 
Still  bent  on  the  harper  his  broad  sable  eye. 
And  often  untasted  the  goblet  pass'd  by ; 
Than  wine,  or  than  wassail,  to  him  was  more  dear 
The  minstrel's  high  tale  of  enchantment  to  hear; 
And  the  Bishop  that  day  might  of  Vinsauf  complain 
That  his  art  had  but  wasted  his  wine-casks  in  vain. 

XIV. 

Ql^  Castle  of  tfie  deben  dfiteUis. 

A   BALLAD. 

The  Druid  Urien  had  daughters  seven. 
Their  skill  could  call  the  moon  from  heaven ; 
So  fair  their  forms  and  so  high  their  fame. 
That  seven  proud  kings  for  their  suitors  came* 
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King  Madpr  and  Rhys  came  from  Powis  and  Wales* 
Unshorn  was  their  hair,  and  unpruned  were  their  inaib; 
From  8trath-Clwyde  was  Ewain,  and  Ewain  was  lame. 
And  the  red-bearded  Donald  from  GfiHoway  came. 

Lot,  King  of  Lodon,  was  huncbback'd  from  youth; 
Dunmail  of  Cumbria  had  never  a  tooth ; 
But  Adolf  of  Bambrough,  Northumberland's  heir, 
Waa  gay  and  was  gallant,  was  young  and  was  fair- 
There  was  strife  'mongst  the  sisters,  for  each  one  would 

have 
For  husband  King  Adolf,  the  gallant  and  brave : 
And  envy  bred  hate,  and  hate  urged  them  to  blows, 
When  the  firm  earth  was  cleft,  and  the  Arch-fiend  arose! 

He  swore  to  the  maidens  their  wish  to  fulfil — 
They  swore  to  the  foe  they  would  work  by  hb  will 
A  spindle  and  distaff  to  each  hath  he  given, 
•*  Now  hearken  my  spell,"  said  the  Outcast  of  heaven^ 

"  Ye  s^iall  ply  these  spindles  at  midnight  hour. 

And  for  every  spindle  shall  rise  a  tower, 

Wbe^e  the  right  shall  be  feeble,  the  wrong  shall  have 

power. 
And  there  shall  ye  dwell  with  your  paramour.** 

Beneath  the  pale  moonlight  they  sate  on  the  wold, 
And  the  rhymes  which  they  chanted  must  never  be  told; 
And  as  the  black  wool  from  the  distaff  they  sped, 
With  blood  from  their  bosom  they  xnoisten'd  the  thread 

As  light  danced  the  spindles  beneath  the  cold  gleam 
The  castle  arose  like  the  birth  of  a  dream — 
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The  seven  towers  ascended  like  mist  from  the  groand, 
Se!ven  portab  defend  them,  seven  ditches  surround. 

Within  that  dread  castle  seven  monarchs  were  wed; ' 
But  six  of  the  seven  ere  the  morning  lay  dead ; 
With  their  eyes  all  on  fire,  and  their  daggers  all  red, 
Seven  damsels  surround  the  Northumhrian's  bed. 

^  Sol  kingly  bridegrooms  to  death  we  have  done» 
Six  gallant  kingdoms  King  Adolf  hath  won, 
Six  lovely  brides  all  his  pleasure  to  do. 
Or  the  bed  of  the  seventh  shall  be  husbandless  toa" 

Well  chanced  it  that  Adolf  the  night  when  he  wed 
Had  confess'd  and  had  sain'd  him  ere  boune  to  his  bed; 
He  sprung  from  the  couch  and  his  broadsword  he  drew. 
And  there  the  seven  daughters  of  Urien  he  slew. 

The  gate  of  the  castle  he  bolted  and  seal'd, 
And  hung  o'er  each  arch-stone  a  crown  and  a  shield ; 
To  the  cells  of  St  Dunstan  then  wended  his  way, 
And  died  in  his  cloister  an  anchorite  gray. 

Seven  monarchs'  wealth  in  that  castle  lies  stow'd. 
The  foul  fiends  brood  o'er  them  like  raven  and  toad. 
Whoever  shall  guesten  these  chambers  within. 
From  curfew  till  matins,  that  treasure  shall  win. 

But  manhood  grows  faint  as  the  world  waxes  old  I 
There  lives  not  in  Britain  a  champion  so  bold, 
So  dauntless  of  heart,  and  so  prudent  of  brain, 
As  to  dare  the  adventure  that  treasure  to  gain. 
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The  waste  r^dge  of  Cheviot  shall  wave  with  the  ije, 
Before  the  rude  Scots  shall  Northumherland  fly, 
And  the  flint  clifts  of  Bambro'  shall  melt  in  the  sun, 
Befiare  that  adventure  be  perit'd  ^ud  woo. 

XV. 

^  And  k  this  my  probation  V*  wild  Harold  he  said, 
"Within  a  lone  castle  to  press  a  lone  bed? — 
Good  even,  my  Lord  Bishop, — Saint  Cuthbert  to  bono' 
The  castle  of  Seven  Shields  receives  me  to-morrowJ 
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CANTO  FIFTH. 


I. 
]>feirMARK's  sage  courtier  to  her  princely  yonth, 
Granting  his  cloud  an  ouzel  or  a  whale,* 
Spoke  though  unwittingly,  a  partial  truth; 
For  Fantasy  emhroiders  Nature's  veil. 
The  tints  of  ruddy  eve,  or  dawning  pale, 
Of  the  swart  thunder-cloud,  or  silver  haze. 
Are  hut  the  ground-work  of  the  rich  detail 
Which  Fantasy  with  pencil  wild  portrays. 
Blending  what  seems  and  is,  in  the  wrapt  ^user's  gaze. 

Nor  are  the  stubborn  forms  of  earth  and  stone 
Less  to  the  Sorceress's  empire  given ; 
For  not  with  unsubstantial  hues  alone. 
Caught  from  the  varying  surge,  or  vacant  heaven. 
From  bursting  sunbeam,  or  from  flashing  levin, 
She  limns  her  pictures;  on  the  earth,  as  air, 
Arise  her  castles,  and  her  car  is  driven; 
Aa4  nev^r  gazed  the  eye  on  scene  so  fair, 

B^t  q[  its  boasted  charms  gave  Fancy  half  the  share. 

**  '■"■■.         I  '  I         ■  ■—  ■  >  I       I  ■  1    ■ 

li'ilfmtkt*    Dq  yon  tee  fonder  ckHid,that'«  almost  in  ahape  of  a  carnal  ff 
PoUmius,    By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed. 
Ham,    Methinks,  it  is  like  a  weaseL 
Pd.    ft  is  back'd  like  a  weaseL 
Ucan.    Or,  like  a  whale  t 
PoL    Very  like  a  wl^.** 

BMscil 

VouVL 6 
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IL 

Up  a  wild  pass  went  Harold,  bent  to  prove» 
Hugh  Meneville,  the  adventure  of  thy  laj; 
Gunnar  pursued  his  steps  in  faith  and  love. 
Ever  companion  of  his  master's  way. 
Midward  their  path,  a  rock  of  granite  gray 
From  the  adjoining  cliff  had  made  descent, 
A  barren  mass — yet  with  her  drooping  spray 
Had  a  young  birch-tree  crown'd  its  battlemeoty 
Twisting  her  fibrous  roots  through  cranny,  flaw,  and  rent 

This  rock  and  tree  could  Gunnar's  thought  engage 
Till  Fancy  brought  the  tear-drop  to  his  eye, 
And  at  his  master  ask'd  the  timid  Page, 
"  What  is  the  emblem  that  a  bard  shou'd  spy 
In  that  rude  rock  and  its  green  canopy?" 
And  Harold  said,  "Like  to  the  helmet  brave 
Of  warrior  slain  in  fight  it  seems  to  lie. 
And  these  same  drooping  boughs  do  o'er  it  wave 
Not  all  unlike  the  plume  his  lady's  favour  gave." — 

"Ah,  no!"  replied  the  Page;  "the  ill-starr'd  tove 
Of  some  poor  maid  is  in  the  emblem  shown, 
Whose  fates  are  with  some  hero's  interwove. 
And  rooted  on  a  heart  to  love  unknown:' 
And  as  the  gentle  dews  of  heaven  alone 
Nourish  those  drooping  boughs,  and  as  the  scathe 
Of  the  red  lightning  rends  both  tree  and  stone, 
So  fares  it  with  her  unrequited  faith, — 
Her  sole  relief  is  tears — her  only  refuge  death.** — 

in. 


"Thou  art  a  fond  fantastic  boy," 
Harold  replied,  "to  females  coy> 
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Yet  prating  still  of  love ; 
Even  so  amid  the  clash  of  war 
I  know  thou  lovest  to  keep  afar, 
Thbtfgh  destined  by  thy  evil  star 

With  one  like  me  to  rove, 
Whose  business  and  whose  joys  are  found 
Upon  the  bloody  battle-ground. 
Yet,  fooKsh  trembler  as  thou  art. 
Thou  hast  a  nook  of  my  rude  heart, 
And  thou  and  I  will  never  part; — 
Harold  would  wrap  the  world  in  flame 
Ere  injury  on  Gunnar  came.** 

IV. 
The  grateful  Page  made  no  reply. 
But  tum'd  to  Heaven  his  gentle  eye, 
And  clasp'd  his  hands,  as  one  who  said, 
"My  toils — my  wanderings  are  overpaid  I'* 
Then  in  a  gayer,  lighter  strain, 
Compell'd  himself  to  speech  again; 

And,  as  they  flow'd  along, 
His  words  took  cadence  soft  and  slow. 
And  liquid,  like  dissolving  snow. 

They  melted  into  song. 

V. 
"  What  though  through  fields  of  carnage  wide 
I  may  not  foliow  {{arold's  stride. 
Yet  who  with  faithful  Gunnar's  pride 

Lord  Harold's  feats  can  seel 
And  dearer  tjban  the  couch  of  pride 
He  loves  the  bied  of  grey  wolfs  hide. 
When  slumbering  by  Lord  Harold's  side 

In  forest,  fie)d>  or  lea," — 
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•* Break  off!"  said  Harold,  in  a  tone 
Where  hurry  and  surprise  were  shown,     - 

With  some  slight  touch  of  fear, — 
"Break  off,  we  are  not  here  alone; 
A  Palmer  form  comes  slowly  on  I 
By  cowl,  and  staff,  and  mantle  known. 

My  monitor  is  near. 
Now  mark  him,  Gunnar,  heedfully; 
He  pauses  by  the  blighted  tree  — 
Dost  see  him,  youth? — Thou  couldst  not  see 
When  in  the  vale  of  Galilee 

I  first  beheld  his  form. 
Nor  when  we  met  that  other  while 
In  Cephalonia's  rocky  isle. 

Before  the  fearful  storm, — 
Dost  see  him  now?" — The  Page,  distraught 
With  terror,  answer'd,  "  I  see  nought, 

And  there  is  nought  to  see. 
Save  that  the  oak's  scathed  boughs  fling  down 
Upon  the  path  a  shadow  brown, 
That,  like  a  pilgrim's  dusky  gown, 

Waves  with  the  waving  tree.** 

VIL 

Count  Harold  gazed  upon  the  oak  j 

As  if  his  eyestrings  would  have  broke, 

And  then  resolvedly  said, — 
"  Be  what  it  will  yon  phantom  grey — 
Nor  heaven,  nor  hell,  shall  ever  say 
That  for  their  shadows  from  his  way 

Count  Harold  turn'd  dismay'd: 
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I'll  speak  bim,  though  his  accents  fill 
My  heart  with  that  unwonted  thrill 
Which  vulgar  minds  call  fear.^ 
I  will  subdue  it!" — Forth  he  strode, 
Paused  where  the  blighted  oak-tree  show'd 
Its  sable  shadow  on  the  road, 
And,  folding  on  his  bosom  broad 
His  arms,  said,  "Speak — I  hear.** 

VIII. 

The  Deep  Voice*  said,  "  O  wild  of  will, 
Furious  thy  purpose  to  fulfil — 
Heart-sear'd  and  unrepentant  still. 
How  long,  O  Harold,  shall  thy  tread 
Disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  dead  1 
Each  step  in  thy  wild  way  thou  makest, 
The  ashes  of  the  dead  thou  wakest; 
And  shout  in  triumph  o'er  thy  path 
The  fiends  of  bloodshed  and  of  wrath. 
In  this  thine  hour,  yet  turn  and  hear! 
For  life  is  brief  and  judgment  near." 

IX. 

Then  ceased  The  Voice. — The  Dane  replied 
In  tones  where  awe  and  inborn  pride 
For  mastery  strove, — "In  vain  ye  chide 


'  ["I'U  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  ihoald  gape.*' 

Hamlet.} 
•  ["  Why  sit'st  thou  by  that  niin*d  hall, 
Thou  aged  carle,  so  stern  and  grey? 

*Know'st  thou  not  me?'  the  Deep  Voice  cried.*' 

Waverley  iVoeeZs— AntiquanijNoV.'^.,^  \A2>\ 
6* 
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The  wolf  for  ravaging  the  flock, 

Or  with  its  hardness  taunt  the  rock, — 

I  am  as  they — my  Danish  strain 

Sends  streamB  of  fire  through  ev'ry  vein. 

Amid  thy  realms  of  goule  and  ghost. 

Say,  is  the  fame  of  Erick  lost. 

Or  Wilikind's  the  Waster,  known 

Where  fame  or  spoil  was  to  be  won ; 

Whose  galleys  ne'er  bore  off  a  shore 
They  left  not  black  with  flame?— 

He  was  my  sire, — and,  sprung  of  him,  ^ 

That  rover  merciless  and  grim, 
Can  I  be  soft  and  tame? 
Part  hence,  and  with  my  crimes  no  more  upbraid  me, 
I  am  that  Waster's  son,  and  am  but  what  he  nciade  me.* 


The  Phantom  groan'd; — the  mountain  shook  around. 
The  fawn  and  wild-doe  started  at  the  sound. 
The  gorse  and  fern  did  wildly  round  them  wave, 
As  if  some  sudden  storm  the  impulse  gave. 
"All  thou  hast  said  is  truth  —  Yet  on  the  head 
Of  that  bad  sire  let  not  the  charge  be  laid. 
That  he,  like  thee,  with  unrelenting  pace. 
From  grave  to  cradle  ran  the  evil  race:— 
Relentless  in  bis  avarice  and  irCv 
Churches  and  towns  he  gave  to  sword  and  fire; 
Shed  blood  like  water,  wasted  every  land, 
Like  the  destroying  angel's  burning  brand  £^ 
Fulfill'd  whate'er  of  ill  might  be  invented, 
Yes — all  these  things  he  didr— he  did,  but  he  repbhtsd  I 
Perchance  it  is  part  of  his  punishment  still. 
That  his  offipring  pursues  his  example  of  ilL 
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lit  tbou,  when  thy  tempest  of  wrath  shall  next  shake 

thee, 
ird  thy  loins  for  resistance,  my  son,  and  awarke  thee ; 
thou  yield'st  to  thy  fury,  how  tempted  soever, 
he  gate  of  repentance  shall  ope  for  thee  itbtkr  1'*'^— 

XL 
He  is  goney'^said  Lord  Harold,  and  gazed  as  he  spobe; 
There  is  nought  on  the  path  hut  the  shade  of  the  oak. 
e  is  gone,  whose  strange  presence  my  feeling  oppressed, 
ike  the  night-hag  that  sits  on  the  slumbcrer^s  breast 
y  heart  beats  as  thick  as  a  fugitive's  tread, 
ad  cold  dews  drop  from  my  brow  and  my  head. — 
o !  Gunnar,  the  flasket  yon  almoner  gave ; 
e  said  that  three  drops  would  recall  from  the  grave. 
>r  the  first  time  Count  Harold  owns  leech-craft  has 

power, 
r,  his  courage  to  aid,  lacks  the  juice  of  a  flower!'' 
he  page  gave  the  flasket,  which  Walwayn  had  filled 
^ith  the  juice  of  wild  roots  that  his  art  had  distill'd^ — 
)  baneful  their  influence  on  all  that  had  breath, 
tie  drop  had  been  frenzy,  and  two  had  been  deatlu 
arold  took  it,  but  drank  not ;  for  jubilee  shrill, 
nd  music  and  clamour  were  heard  on  the  hill, 
nd  down  the  steep  pathway,  o'er  stock  and  o'er  stone, 
he  train  of  a  bridal  came  blithesomely  on ; 
here  was  song,  there  was  pipe,  there  was  timbrel,  and 

still 
he  burden  was,  "  Joy  to  the  fair  Metelill ! " 

xn. 

Harold  might  see  from  his  high  stance. 
Himself  unseen,  that  train  advance 
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With  mirth  and  melody; — 
On  horse  and  foot  a  mingled  throng, 
Measuring  their  steps  to  bridal  song 

And  bridal  minstrelsy; 
And  ever  when  the  blithesome  rout 
Lent  to  the  song  their  choral  shout. 
Redoubling  echoes  roU'd  about, 
While  echoing  cave  and  cliff  sent  out 

The  answering  symphony 
Of  all  those  mimic  notes  which  dwell 
In  hollow  rock  and  sounding  dell. 

XIII. 
Joy  shook  his  torch  above  the  band, 
By  many  a  various  passion  fann'd ;  — 
As  elemental  sparks  can  feed 
On  essence  pure  and  coarsest  weed. 
Gentle,  or  stormy,  or  refined, 
Joy  takes  the  colours  of  the  mind. 
Lightsome  and  pure,  but  unrepress'd. 
He  fired  the  bridegroom's  gallant  breast; 
More  feebly  strove  with  maiden  fear. 
Yet  still  joy  glimmer'd  through  the  tear 
On  the  bride's  blushing  cheek,  that  shows 
Like  dew-drop  on  the  budding  rose; 
While  Wulfstane's  gloomy  smile  declared 
The  glee  that  selfish  avarice  shared. 
And  pleased  revenge  and  malice  high 
Joy's  semblance  took  in  Jutta's  eye. 
On  dangerous  adventure  sped, 
The  witch  deem'd  Harold  with  the  dead, 
For  thus  that  morn  her  Demon  said: — 
"  If,  ere  the  set  of  sun,  be  tied 
The  knot  'twixt  btide^voonv  and  his  bride. 
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The  Dane  shall  have  no  power  of  ill 

O'er  William  and  o'er  Metelill." 

And  the  pleased  witch  made  answer,  ''Then 

Must  Harcdd  have  passed  from  the  paths  of  men  1 

Evil  repose  may  his  spirit  have, — 

May  hemlock  and  mandrake  find  root  in  his  grave, — 

May  his  death-sleep  be  dogged  by  dreams  of  dismay. 

And  his  waking  be  worse  at  the  answering  day.*^ 

XIV. 

Such  was  their  various  mood  of  glee 

Blent  in  one  shout  of  ecstasy. 

But  still  when  Joy  is  brimming  highest, 

Of  Sorrow  and  Misfortune  nighest, 

Of  Terror  with  her  ague  cheek, 

And  lurking  Danger,  sages  speak: — 

These  haunt  each  path,  but  chief  they  lay 

Their  snares  beside  the  primrose  way. — 

Thus  found  that  bridal  band  their  path 

Beset  by  Harold  in  his  wrath. 

Trembling  beneath  his  maddening  mood. 

High  on  a  rock  the  giant  stood; 

His  shout  was  like  the  doom  of  death 

Spoke  o'er  their  heads  that  pass'd  beneath. 

His  destined  victims  might  not  spy 

The  reddening  terrors  of  his  eye, — 

The  frown  of  rage  that  writhed  his  face, — 

The  lip  that  foam'd  like  boar's  in  chase; — 

But  all  could  see — and,  seeing,  all 

Bore  back  to  shun  the  threaten'd  fall  — 

The  fragment  which  their  giant  foe 

Rent  from  the  cliff  and  heaved  to  throw. 


XV. 

Backward  they  bare;  — yet  are  there  two 

For  battle  who  prepare: 
No  pause  of  dread  Lord  William  kneWt 

Ere  his  good  blade  was  bare; 
And  Wul&tane  bent  his  fatal  y«w. 
But  ere  the  silken  cord  he  4rew, 
As  huf  I'd  froo)  Uecla's  tbuoder,  flew 

That  ruin  through  the  air! 
Full  on  the  outlaw's  froat  it  came. 
And  all  that  late  had  human  name» 
And  human  face,  and  human  frame. 
That  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  free  will 
To  choose  the  path  of  good  or  ill, 

Is  to  its  reckoning  gone; 
And  nought  of  Wulfstane  rests  behind. 

Save  that  beneath  that  stone, 
Half-buried  in  the  dinted  clay^ 
A  red  and  shapeless  mass  there  lay 

Of  mingled  flesh  and  bone  I 

XVI. 
As  from  the  bosom  of  the  sky 

The  eagle  darts  amain, 
Three  bounds  from  yonder  summit  high 

Placed  Harold  on  the  plain. 
As  the  scared  ^Id-fowl  scream  and  fly, 

So  fled  the  bridal  train; 
As  'Against  the  eagle's  peerless  might 
The  noble  falcon  dares  the  fight, 

But  dares  the  fight  in  vain, 
So  fought  the  bridegroom;  from  his  hand 
The  Dane's  rude  mace  has  struck  Ins  brand, 
Its  glittering  fragmenVa  «\.ie^  XSaa  %sajvd^ 
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Its  lord  lies  on  the  plain. 
N0W9  Heaven!  take  noble  William's  part. 
And  melt  that  yet  unmelted  heart. 
Or,  ere  his  bridal  hour  depart, 

The  hapless  bridegroom's  slain! 

XVII. 
Count  Harold's  frenzied  rage  is  high. 
There  is  a  death-fire  in  his  eye, 
Deep  furrows  on  his  brow  are  trenchM, 
His  teeth  are  set,  his  hand  is  clenchM, 
The  foam  upon  his  lip  is  white, 
His  deadly  arm  is  up  to  smite! 
But,  as  the  mace  aloft  he  swung 
To  stop  the  blow  young  Gunnar  sprung. 
Around  his  master's  knees  he  clung, 

And  cried,  "In  mercy,  spare! 
O,  think  upon  the  words  of  fear 
Spoke  by  that  visionary  Seer, 
The  crisis  he  foretold  is  here, — 

Grant  mercy, — or  despair!" 
This  word  suspended  Harold's  mood, 
Tet  still  with  arm  upraised  he  stood. 
And  visage  like  the  headsman's  rude 

That  pauses  for  the  sign. 
"O  mark  thee  with  the  blessed  rood,** 
The  Page  implored ;  "  Speak  word  of  good. 
Resist  the  fiend,  or  be  subdued!" 

He  sign'd  the  cross  divine — 
Instant  his  eye  hath  human  light, 
Less  red,  less  keen,  less  fiercely  bright; 
His  brow  relax'd  the  obdurate  frown, 
The  fatal  mace  sinks  gently  down, 
'*  '    'He  tafM  and  stHdes  aWay\ 
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Yet,  oft,  like  revellers  who  leave 
UnBnidi'd  feast,  looks  back  to  grieve^ 
As  if  repenting  the  reprieve 
He  granted  to  his  prej. 
Yet  still  of  forbearance  one  sign  hath  he  ghren. 
And   fierce  Witikind's  son  made  one  step  towards 
heaven. 

xvm. 

But  though  his  dreaded  footsteps  part. 
Death  is  behind  and  shakes  his  dart ; 
Lord  William  on  the  plain  is  lying. 
Beside  him  Metelili  seems  dying! — 
Bring  odours — essences  in  haste — 
And  lo!  a  flasket  richly  chased, — 
But  Jutta  the  elixir  proves 
Ere  pouring  it  for  those  she  loves — 
Then  Walwayn's  potion  was  not  wasted. 
For  when  three  drops  the  hag  had  tasted. 

So  dismal  was  her  yell, 
Each  bird  of  evil  omen  woke, 
The  raven  gave  his  fatal  croak, 
And  shriek'd  the  night-crow  from  the  oaky 
The  screech-owl  from  the  thicket  broke, 

And  fluttered  down  the  dell! 
So  fearful  was  the  sound  and  stern. 
The  slumbers  of  the  full-gorged  erne 
Were  startled,  and  from  furze  and  fern 

Of  forest  and  of  fell, 
The  fox  and  famish'd  wolf  replied, 
(For  wolves  then  prowl'd  the  Cheviot  side,) 
From  mountain  head  to  mountain  head 
The  unhallow'd  sounds  around  were  sped;^ 

*[Bee  a  note  on  the  LotA  o?  \3ft»\AeA,'xiL^n^^.  «Nbi^V  ^'^•1 
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But  wbeo  their  latest  echo  fled, 

The  sorceress  on  the  ground  lay  dead. 

XVIII. 
Such  was  the  scene  of  blood  and  woes, 
With  which  the  bridal  morn  arose 

Of  William  and  of  Metelill ; 
But  oft  when  dawning  'gins  to  spread. 
The  summer-morn  peeps  dim  and  red 

Above  the  eastern  hill, 
Ere,  bright  and  fair,  upon  his  road 
The  King  of  splendour  walks  abroad; 
So,  when  this  cloud  had  passed  awaj 
Bright  was  the  noontide  of  their  day 
And  all  serene  its  setting  ray. 
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HAROLD  THE  DAUNTLESS. 

CANTO  SIXTH. 


L 

WBUb  4o  I  bope  that  this  my  minstrel  Me 
Will  tempt  ne  traveller  from  soutfaern  fields^ 
Whellier  in  tilbury,  barouche,  or  mail, 
To  view  the  Castle  of  these  Seven  Proud  Shields. 
Small  confinnaiioii  its  coDdition  yields 
T«  Meneville's  high  lay, — No  towers  are  seen 
Ob  the  vM  heath,  but  those  that  Fancy  buiMi^ 
And,  save  a  fosse  that  tracks  the  moor  with  green, 
Is  nought  remains  to  tell  of  what  may  there  have  been. 

And  yet  grave  authors,  with  the  no  snonU  waste 
Of  their  grave  tune,  have  dignified  the  spot 
By  theories,  to  prove  the  fortress  placed 
By  Roman  bands,  to  curb  the  invading  Scot 
Hutchinson,  Horsley,  Camden,  I  might  quote, 
But  rather  choose  the  theory  less  civil 
Of  boors,  who,  origin  of  things  foi^ot, 
Refer  stil  to  the  origin  of  evil. 
And  ftr  tbeir  master^mason  choose  that  laiuiter-fieiid 
the  DeviL 

•       IL 
Therefore,  I  say,  it  was  on  fiend-built  towers 
That  stout  Count  Harold  bent  iia  wonderiik|^@ifleii^ 
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When  evening  dew  was  on  the  heather  flowen. 
And  the  last  sunbeams  made  the  mountain  blazCi 
And  tinned  the  battlements  of  other  days 
With  the  bright  level  light  ere  sinking  down. — 
Illumined  thus,  the  dauntless  Dane  surveys 
The  Seven  Proud  Shields  that  o'er  the  portal  frown, 
And  on  their  blazons  traced  high  marks  of  old  renowD. 

A  wolf  North  Wales  had  on  his  arnrK>ur-coat, 
And  Rhys  of  Powis-land  a  couchant  stag; 
Strath-Clwyd's  strange  emblem  was  a  stranded  boat, 
Donald  of  Galloway's  a  trotting  nag ; 
A  corn-sheaf  gilt  was  fertile  Lodon's  brag ; 
A  dudgeon-dagger  was  by  Dunmail  worn ; 
Northumbrian  Adolf  gave  a  sea-beat  crag 
Surmounted  by  a  cross — such  signs  were  borne 
Upon  these  antique  shields,  all  wasted  now  and  worn. 

III. 
These  scann'd,  Count  Harold  sought  the  castle-door 
Whose  ponderous  bolts  were  rusted  to  decay ; 
Yet  till  that  hour  adventurous  knight  forbore 
The  unobstructed  passage  to  essay. 
More  strong  than  armed  warders  in  arrays 
And  obstacle  more  sure  than  bolt  or  bar. 
Sate  in  the  portal  Terror  and  Dismay, 
While  Superstition,  who  forbade  to  war 
With  foes  of  other  nK>uld  than  mortal  clay. 
Cast  spells  across  the  gate,  and  barr'd  the  outward  mj 

Vain  now  those  spells ;  for  soon  with  heavy  clank 
The  feebly-fasten'd  gate  was  inward  push'd, 
And,  as  it  oped,  through  that  emblazoned  rank, 
Of  antique  shields,  the  wind  of  evening  rrmWd 
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With  BOUDcl  most  like  a  groan,  and  then  was  hush'd. , 
Is  none  who  on  such  spot  such  sounds  could  hear 
But  to  his. heart  the  blood  had  faster  rush'd; 
Yet  to  bold  Harold's  breast  that  throb  was  dear— 
It  spoke  of  danger  nigh,  but  had  no  touch  of  fear* 

IV. 
Yet  Harold  and  his  page  no  signs  have  traced 
Within  the  castle,  that  of  danger  show'd ; 
For  still  the  halls  and  courts  were  wild  and  waste, 
As  through  their  precincts  the  adventurers  trode. 
The  seven  huge  towers  rose  stately,  tall,  and  broad. 
Each  tower  presenting  to  their  scrutiny 
A  hall  in  which  a  king  might  make  abode; 
And  fast  beside,  garnish'd  both  proud  and  high. 
Was  placed  a  bower  for  rest  in  which  a  king  might  lie. 

As  if  a  bridal  there  of  late  had  been, 
Deck'd  stood  the  table  in  each  gorgeous  hall; 
And  yet  it  was  two  hundred  years,  I  ween. 
Since  date  of  that  unhallow'd  festival. 
Flagons,  and  ewers,  and  standing  cups,  were  all 
Of  tarnish'd  gold,  or  silver  nothing  clear. 
With  throne  begilt,  and  canopy  of  pall. 
And  tapestry  clothed  the  walls  with  fragments  sear- 
Frail  as  the  spider's  mesh  did  that  rich  woof  appear. 

V. 
In  every  bower,  as  round  a  hearse,  was  hung 
A  dusky  crimson  curtain  o'er  the  bed, 
And  on  each  couch  in  ghastly  wise  were  flung 
The  wasted  relics  of  a  monarch  dead ; 
Barbaric  ornaments  around  were  spread, 
7» 
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Vests  twined   with  gold,   and  chauis  oC  pracidw 

stone, 
And  golden  circlets  meet  for  mooarch?s  head ; 
While  grinned,  as  if  in  scorn  among  them  thrown. 
The  wearer's  fleshless  skull,  alike  with  dust  bestrown. 

For  these  were  they  who,  drunken  with  delight, 
On  pleasure's  opiate  pillow  laid  their  head. 
For  whom  the  hride's  shy  footstep,  slow  and  light. 
Was  changed  ere  morning  to  the  murderer's  tread. 
For  human  bliss  and  woe  in  the  frail  thread 
Of  human  life  are  all  so  closely  twined, 
That  till  the  shears  of  Fate  the  texture  shred. 
The  close  succession  cannot  be  disjoin'd ; 
Nor  dare  we,  from  one  hour,  judge  that  which  comes 
behind. 

VI. 

But  where  the  work  of  vengeance  had  been  done, 
In  that  seventh  chamber,  was  a  sterner  sight; 
There  of  the  witch-brides  lay  each  skeleton, 
Still  in  the  posture  as  to  death  when  dight 
For  this  lay  prone,  by  one  blow  slain  outright ; 
And  that,  as  one  who  struggled  long  in  dying ; 
One  bony  hand  held  knife,  as  if  to  smite ; 
One  bent  on  fleshless  knees,  as  mercy  cryii^ ; 
One  lay  across  the  door,  as  kill'd  in  act  of  flying. 

The  stern  Dane,  smiled  this  charnel-house  to  seer^ 
For  his  chafed  thought  returned  to  MeteUU  ;-* 
And  *'  Well,"  he  said,  "  hath  woman's  perfidjy 
Empty  as  air,  as  water  volatile. 
Been  here  avenged. — The  origin  of  ill 


Through  womaD^ffose,  the  Ghn^fiian  doioitpiM  vaitfi; 
Nor  deem  I,  Giu)iiar»  th^^t  thy  Daiostirel  skilli 
Can  show  ex^inplje  where  a  woqnaA's  hri^th 
Hath  made  a  ^u^lQv.e  vow,  andy  tempted^  kieipt  I)er 

VII. 
The  minstrel-hoy  half  smiled,  half  sigh'd. 
And  hb  half-fiUiDg  eyes  he  dried, 
And  said, ''  The  theme  I  should  hut  wrong. 
Unless  it  were  my  dying  song, 
(Our  Scalds  have  said,  in  dying  hour 
The  Northern  harp  has  treble  power,) 
Else  could  I  tell  of  woman's  faith, 
Defying  danger,  scorn,  and  death. 
Firm  was  that  faith, — as  diamond  stone 
Pure  and  unflaw'd, — her  love  unknown, 
And  unrequited; — firm  and  pure. 
Her  stainless  faith  could  all  endure; 
From  clinxe  to  clime, — from  place  to  place,:^ 
Through  want,  and  danger,  and  disgrace, 
A  wanderer's  wayward  steps  could  trace* — 
All  this  she  did,  and  guerdon  none. 
Required,  save  that  her  burial-stone. 
Should  inake  at  length  the  secret  known, 
*Thus  hath  a  faithful  woman  done.' — 
Not  in^  Qach  breast  such  truth  is  laid, 
But  Eivir  was  a  Dan'ish  maid." — 

VIIL 

"Thou  art  a  wild  enthusiast,"  said 
G>unt  Harold,  "for  thy  Danish  maid; 
And  yet,  young  Gunnar,  I  will  own 
Hers  were  a  faith  to  rest  upon. 

8S 
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Bat  EMr  deeps  beneath  her  stoney 
And  all  resembling  her  are  gone. 
What  naaid  e'er  show'd  such  constancy 
Id  plighted  faith,  like  thine  to  me? 
But  couch  thee,  boy;  the  darksome  shade 
Falls  thickly  round,  nor  be  dismay'd 

Because  the  dead  are  by. 
They  were  as  we;  our  little  day 
O'erspent,  and  we  shall  be  as  they. 
Yet  near  me,  Gunnar,  be  thou  laid, 
Thy  couch  upon  my  mantle  made. 
That  thou  mayst  think,  should  fear  invade. 

Thy  master  slumbers  nigh." 
Thus  couch'd  they  in  that  dread  abode, 
Until  the  beams  of  dawning  glow'd. 

IX. 

An  alter'd  man  Lord  Harold  rose. 
When  he  beheld  that  dawn  unclose — 

There's  trouble  in  his  eyes. 
And  traces  on  his  brow  and  cheek 
Of  mingled  awe  and  wonder  speak : 

"My  page,"  he  said,  "arise; — 
Leave  we  this  place,  my  page." — No  more 
He  utter'd  till  the  castle  door 
They  cross'd — but  there  he  paused  and  said, 
"My  wildness  hath  awaked  the  dead — 

Disturb'd  the  sacred  tomb ! 
Methought  this  night  I  stood  on  high, 
Where  Hecla  roars  in  middle  sky, 
And  in  her  cavern'd  gulfs  could  spy 

The  central  place  of  doom ; 
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And  there  before  my  mortal  eye 
Souls  of  the  dead  came  fiittiog  by, 
Whom  fiends,  with  many  a  fiendish  cry, 

Bore  to  that  evil  den! 
My  eyes  grew  dizzy,  and  my  brain 
Was  wilder'd  at  the  elvish  train, 
With  shriek  and  howl,  dragg'd  on  amaiu 

Those  who  had  late  been  men. 

X. 

"With  haggard  eyes  and  steaming  hair 
Jutta  the  Sorceress  was  there. 
And  there  pass'd  Wulfstane,  lately  slain. 
All  crush'd  and  foul  with  bloody  stain. — 
More  had  I  seen,  but  that  uprose 
A  whirlwind  wild,  and  swept  the  snows; 
And  with  such  sound  as  when  at  need 
A  champion  spurs  hb  horse  to  speed, 
Three  armed  knights  rush  on,  who  lead 
Caparison'd  a  sable  steed. 
Sable  their  harness,  and  there  came 
Through  their  closed  visors  sparks  of  flam^ 
The  first  proclaimed,  in  sounds  of  fear, 
*  Harold  the  Dauntless,  welcome  here  1 ' 
The  next  cried,  *  Jubilee  !  we  've  won 
Count  Witikind  the  Waster's  son ! ' 
And  the  third  rider  sternly  spoke, 
'Mount,  in  the  name  of  Zernebock ! — 
From  us,  O  Harold,  were  thy  powers, — 
Thy  strength,  thy  dauntlessness,  is  ours; 

Nor  think,  a  vassal  thou  of  hell, 
With  hell  can  strive.'     The  fiend  spoke  true  I 
My  inmost  soul  the  summons  knew. 
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As  captives  know  the  knell 
That  says  the  headsman's  sword  is  bare. 
And  with  an  accent  of  despair, 

Commands  them  quit  their  cell 
I  felt  resistance  was  in  vain, 
My  foot  had  that  fell  stirrup  ta'en. 
My  hand  was  on  that  fatal  mane. 

When  to  my  rescue  sped 
That  Palmer's  visionary  form, 
And — like  the  passing  of  a  storm — 

The  demons  yell'd  and  fled! 

XI. 

"His  sable  cowl,  flung  back,  reveal'd 
The  features  it  before  conceal'd; 

And,  Gunnar,  I  could  find 
In  him  whose  counsels  strove  to  stay 
So  oft  my  course  on  wilful  way, 

My  father  Witikind ! 
Doom'd  for  his  sins,  and  doom'd  fof  mine, 
A  wanderer  on  earth  to  pine 
Until  his  son  ishall  turn  to  grace, 
And  smooth  for  him  a  resting-place. — 
Gunnar,  he  must  not  haunt  in  vain 
This  world  of  wretchedness  and  paili : 
I'll  tame  my  wilful  heart  to  live 
In  peace — to  pity  and  forgive — 
And  thou,  for  so  the  Vision  said, 
Must  in  thy  Lord's  repentance  ^id» 
Thy  mother  was  a  prophetess, 
He  said,  who  by  her  skill  could  gaeas 
How  close  the  fatal  textures  join 
Which  kmt  Ihy  ttitea.^  ot  V^^  \R\tJv  taint  ^ 
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Tbeo»  darky  he  hinted  of  disguise 
She  framed  to  cheat  too  curious  eyes 
That  not  a  moment  might  divide 
Thy  fated  footsteps  from  my  side. 
Methought  while  thus  my  sire  did  teach, 
I  caught  the  meaning  of  his  speech, 
Yet  seems  its  purport  doubtful  now." 
His  hand  then  sought  his  thoughtful  brow. 
Then  first  he  mark'd,  that  in  the  tower 
His  glove  was  left  at  waking  hour. 

XII. 

Trembling  at  first  and  deadly  pale, 
Had  Gunnar  heard  the  vision'd  tale; 
But  when  he  learned  the  dubious  close, 
He  blush'd  like  any  opening  rose. 
And,  glad  to  hide  his  tell-tale  cheek. 
Hied  back  that  glove  of  mail  to  seek ; 
When  soon  a  shriek  of  deadly  dread 
Summoned  his  master  to  his  aid. 

XIII. 

What  sees  Count  Harold   in  that  bower, 

So  late  his  resting-place? — 
The  semblance  of  the  Evil  Power 

Adored  by  all  his   race  I 
Odin  in  living  form  stood  there, 
His  cloak  the  spoils  of  polar  bear; 
For  plumy  crest  a  meteor  shed 
Its  gloomy  radiance  o'er  his  head, 
Yet  veil'd  its  haggard  majesty 
To  the  wild  lightnings  of  his  eye. 
Such  height  was  his,  as  when  in  stone 
O'er  Up»eil's'giaht  altar  shown: 


So  flowM  his  hoary  beard; 
Such  was  hb  lance  of  mountain-piDey 
So  did  his  sevenfold   buckler  shine  ;*^ 

But  when  his  voice  he  reared, 
Deep,  without  harshness,  slow  and  sthMtg, 
The  powerful  accents  roU'd  along. 
And  while  he  spoke,  his  hand  was  laid 
On  captive  Gunoar's  shrinking  head. 

XIV. 

"  Harold,"  he  said,  "  what  rage  is  thine. 
To  quit  the  worship  of  thy  line. 

To  leave  thy  Warrior-God? — 
With  me  is  glory  or  disgrace. 
Mine  is  the  onset  and  the  chase, 
Embattled  hosts  before  my  face 

Are  withered  by  a  nod. 
Wilt  thou  then  forfeit  that  high  seat 
Deserved  by  many  a  dauntless  feat, 
Among  the  heroes  of  thy  line, 
Eric  and  fiery  Thorarine?  — 
Thou  wilt  not.     Only  I  can  give 
The  joys  for  which  the  valiant  Kve, 
Victory  and  vengeance — only  I 
Can  give  the  joys  for  which  they  die. 
The  immortal  tilt — the  banquet  full, 
The  brimming  draught  from  foeman's  skulL 
Mine  art  thou,  witness  this  thy  glove. 
The  faithful  pledge  of  vassal's  love," — 

XV. 

**  Tempter,"  said  Harold,  firm  of  hearty 

•*  I  charge  thee,  hence !    whatever  thou  SMt,  i 
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I  do  defy  tfaee-^and  teskt 

The  kindling  frenzy  of  my  breast^ 

Waked  by  thy  words ;   and  of  my  mail, 

Nor  gloTe,  nor  buckler,  splent  nor  nail. 

Shall  rest  With  thee -^  that  youth  relettMSj 

And,  Grod  at  Detnon,  part  in  peace."^^ 

"Eivir,"  the  Shape  replied,  **58  minfe, 

Mark'd  in  the  birth-hour  with  my  sign. 

Think'st  thou  that  priest  with  drops  of  spray 

G>uld  wash  that  blood-red  mark  awayt 

Or  that  a  borrow'd  sex  and  name 

Can  abrogate  a  Grodhead's  claim?" 

ThrilPd  this  strange  speech  through  Harold's  brain. 

He  clench'd  his  teeth  in  high  disdain. 

For  not  his  new-bom  faith  subdued 

Some  tokefis  of  his  ancient  mood. — 

"Now,  by  the  hope  so  lately  given 

Of  better  truit  and  purer  heaven, 

I  will  assail  thee,  fiend!" — Then  rose 

His  mace,  and  with  a  storm  of  blows 

The  mortal  and  the  Demon  close. 

XVL 

Smoke  roll'd  above^  6te  flash'd  ilroun^, 
Darken'd  the  sky  and  shook  the  groitikdj 

But  not  the  artillery  of  hell. 
The  bickering  lightning,  nor  the  rocjk 
Of  turrets  to  the  earthquake's  shock. 

Could  Harold's  courage  quell. 
Sternly  the  Dane  his  purpose  kept, 
And  blows  on  blows  resistless  heap'd/ 

Till  quail'^  that  DeiQon  i^oroi, ,  , 
VoL-VL 8 
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And — for  his  power  to  hurt  or  kill 
Was  bounded  by  a  higher  will — 

Evanish'd  in  the  storm. 
Nor  paused  the  Champion  of  the  North, 
But  raised,  and  bore  his  Eivir  forth. 
From  that  wild  scene  of  fiendish  strife. 
To  light,  to  liberty,  and  life! 

XVII. 
He  placed  her  on  a  bank  of  moss, 

A  silver  runnel  bubbled  by. 
And  new-bom  thoughts  his  soul  engross, 
And  tremors  yet  unknown  across 
•''  His  stubborn  sinews  fly, 

The  while  with  timid  hand  the  dew 
Upon  her  brow  and  neck  he  threw. 
And  mark'd  how  life  with  rosy  hue 
On  her  pale  cheek  revived  anew. 

And  glimmer'd  in  her  eye. 
Inly  he  said,  "That  silken  tress, — 
What  blindness  mine  that  could  not  guess 
Or  how  could  page's  rugged  dress 

That  bosom's  pride  belie? 
O,  dull  of  heart,  through  wild  and  wave 
In  search  of  blood  and  death  to  rave. 

With  such  a  partner  nighl" 

XVIII. 
Then  in  the  mirror'd  pool  he  peered. 
Blamed  his  rough  locks  and  shaggy  beard, 
The  stains  of  recent  conflict  cleared, — 

And  thus  the  Champion  proved. 
That  he  fears  ri6w  who  never  fear'd. 

And  loVes  who  never  lovei' 
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And  Eivir — life  is  on  her  cheek, 
And  yet  she  will  not  move  or  speak, 

Nor  will  her  eyelid  fully  ope; 
Perchance  it  loves  that  half-shut  eye. 
Through  its  long  fringe,  reserved  and  shy 
Affection's  opening  dawn  to  spy; 
And  the  deep  blush,  which  bids  its  dye 
0*er  cheek,  and  brow,  and  bosom  fly, 

Speaks  shame-faced  ness  and  hope. 

XIX. 
But  vsunly  seems  the  Dane  to  seek 
For  terms  his  new-born  love  to  speak, — 
For  words,  save  those  of  wrath  and  wrdb^ 
Till  now  were  strangers  to  his  tongue; 
So,  when  he  raised  the  blushing  maid. 
In  blunt  and  honest  terms  he  said, 
(TTwere  well  that  maids,  when  lovel^  ^^^ 
He^rd  none  ttiol-e  soft,  were  all  aS  Ihnie,) 
"  Eivir  1  since  thou  for  many  a  day 
Hast  foUow'd  Harold's  wayward  way, 
It  is  but  meet  that  in  the  line 
Of  after-life  I  follow  thine. 
To  morrow  is  Saint  Cuthbert's  tide. 
And  we  will  grace  his  altar's  side, 
A  Christian  knight  and  Christian  bride; 
And  of  Witikind's  son  shall  the  marvel  be  said. 
That  on  the  same  morn  he  was  christen'd  and  wed.** 
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CONCLUSION. 


And  now,  Ennui,  what  ails  thee,  weary  maid? 
And  why  these  listless  looks  of  yawning  sorrow? 
No  need  to  turn  the  page,  as  if  't  were  lead. 
Or  fling  aside  the  volume  till  to-morrow. — 
Be  cneer'd — 'tis  ended — and  I  will  not  borrow. 
To  try  thy  patience  more,  one  anecdote 
From  Bartholine,  or  Perinskiold,  or  Snorro. 
Then  pardon  thou  thy  minstrel,  who  hath  wrote 
A  Tale  six  cantos  bng,  yet  scorn'd  to  add  a  note. 
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A  POEM. 


"Tiwiigh  Valoit  braved  young  Edward's  gentle  hand, 

And  Albert  rueh*d  on  Henry's  way-worn  band, 

With  Europe's  chosen  sons,  in  arms  renowned, 

Tet  not  on  Vere'a  bold  archers  long  they  look'd. 

Nor  Audley's  squires  nor  Mowbray's  yeomen  brook'd, — 

Thev  saw  their  standard  fall,  and  left  their  monarch  bound." 

Akensidb 
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Fair  Brussels,  thou  art  far  behind, 
Though,  lingering  on  the  morning  wind. 

We  yet  may  hear  the  hour 
PcaFd  over  orchard  and  canal, 
With  voice  prolong'd  and  measured  fall 

From  proud  St  Michael's  tov^^er ; 
Thy  wood,  dark  Soignies,  holds  us  now,* 
Where  the  tall  beeches'  glossy  bough 

For  many  a  league  around, 
With  birch  and  darksome  oak  between. 
Spreads  deep  and  far  a  pathless  screen. 

Of  tangled  forest  ground. 
Stems  planted  close  by  stems  defy 
The  adventurous  foot — the  curious  eye 

For  access  seeks  in  vain: 
And  the  brown  tapestry  of  leaves, 
Strew'd  on  the  blighted  ground,  receives 

Nor  sun,  nor  air,  nor  rain. 


*  ["  The  wood  of  Soignies  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
ibrest  of  Ardennes,  famous  in  Boiardo's  Orlando,  and  immortal  in 
Shakspeare*s  'As  you  Like  iL'  It  is  also  celebrated  in  Tacitus 
as  being  the  spot  of  successful  defence  by  the  Germans  against 
the  Roman  encroachments." — Byron.] 
tt 
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No  opening  glade  dawns  on  our  way. 
No  streamlet,  glancing  to  the  ray, 

Our  woodland  path  has  cross'd; 
And  the  straight  causeway  which  we  tread, 
Prolongs  a  line  of  dull  arcade, 
Unvarying  through  the  unvaried  shade 

Until  in  distance  lost. 

II. 

A  brighter,  livelier  scene  succeeds:' 
In  groups  the  scattering  wood  recedes. 
Hedge-rows,  and  huts,  and  sunny  meads. 

And  corn-fields,  glance  between; 
The  peasant,  at  his  labour  blithe. 
Plies  the  hook'd  staff  and  shorten'd  scythe: — * 

'["Southward  from  Brussels  lies  the  field  of  blood. 
Some  three  hours'  journey  for  a  well^irt  man; 

A  horseman  who  in  haste  pursued  his  road 
Would  reach  it  as  the  second  hour  began. 

The  way  is  tlirough  a  forest  deep  and  wide, 

Extending  many  a  mile  on  either  side. 

**  No  cheerful  woodland  this  of  antique  trees. 

With  thickets  varied  and  with  sunny  glade; 
Look  where  he  will,  the  weary  traveller  sees 

One  gloomy,  thick,  impenetrable  shade 
Of  tall  straight  trunks,  which  move  before  his  sight, 
^th  interchange  of  lines  of  long  green  light 

**Here,  where  the  woods  receding  from  the  road 

Have  left  on  either  hand  an  open  space 
For  fields  and  gardens,  and  for  man's  abode. 

Stands  Waterloo ;  a  little  lowly  place 
Obscure  till  now,  when  it  hath  risen  to  fame, 
And  given  the  victory  its  English  name." 

SouTHEv's  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo.) 

•The  reaper  in  Flanders  carries  in  his  left  hand  a  stick  with  an 

iron  hook,  with  which  he  collects  as  much  grain  as  he  can  cuttt 

<Mie  sweep  with  a  short  scythe,  which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand. 

They  carry  on  this  doable  process  with  great  spirit  and  dexteri^T* 
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Bat  when  these  eare  were  green. 
Placed  close  within  destruction's  scope. 
Full  little  was  that  rustic's  hope 

Their  ripening  to  have  seen ! 
And,  lo,  a  hamlet  and  its  fane:  — 
Let  not  the  gazer  with  disdain 

Their  architecture  view; 
For  yonder  rude  ungraceful  shrine, 
And  disproportioned  spire,  are  thine, 

Immortal  Waterloo!' 

III. 
Fear  not  the  heat,  though  full  and  high 
The  sun  has  scorch'd  the  autumn  sky. 
And  scarce  a  forest  straggler  now 
To  shade  us  spreads  a  greenwood  hough; 
These  fields  have  seen  a  hotter  day 
Than  e'er  was  fired  by  sunny  ray. 
Yet  one  mile  on  —  yon  shatter'd  hedge 
Crests  the  soft  hill  whose  long  smooth  ridge 

Looks  ^n  the  fields  below, 
And  sinks  so  gently  on  the  dale, 
That  not  the  folds  of  Beauty's  veil 

In  easier  curves  can  flow. 

•  [«*  What  time  the  second  Carlos  ruled  in  Spain, 
Last  of  the  Austrian  line  by  fate  decreed, 
Here  Castanaza  rear'd  a  votive  fane, 

Prejring  the  patron  saints  to  blees  with  seed 
His  childless  sovereign.    Heaven  denied  an  heir, 
And  Europe  moura'd  in  blood  the  frustrate  prayer.'* 

SOUTHXT. 

To  the  original  chapel  of  the  Marquis  of  Castanaza  has  now 
been  added  a  building  of  considerable  extent,  the  whole  interior 
of  which  is  filled  with  monumental  inscriptions  for  the  heroes  who 
fell  in  the  battle.] 
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Brief  space  from  thence,  the  ground  agtuD 
Ascending  slowly  from  the  plain. 

Forms  an  opposing  screen, 
Which,  with  its  crest  of  upland  ground. 
Shuts  the  horizon  all  around. 

The  softened  vale  between 
Slopes  smooth  and  fair  for  courser's  tread. 
Not  the  most  timid  maid  need  dread 
To  give  her  snow-white  palfrey  bead 

On  that  wide  stubble-ground  ;  * 
Nor  wood,  nor  tree,  nor  bush,  are  there. 
Her  course  to  intercept  or  scare. 

Nor  fosse  nor  fence  are  found. 
Save  where,  from  out  her  shatter'd  boweia» 
Rise  Hougomont's  dbmantled  towers. 

IV. 

Now,  see'st  thou  aught  in  this  lone  scene 
Can  tell  of  that  which  late  hath  been  ?  — 

A  stranger  might  reply,  ^ 
"The  bare  extent  of  stubble-plain  ' 
Seems  lately  lightened  of  its  grain ; 
And  yonder  sable  tracks  remain 
Marks  of  the  peasant's  ponderous  wain. 

When  bar  vast- home  was  nigh*' 

*  ["  As  a  plain,  Waterloo  seems  marked  out  for  the  scene  of 
some  great  action,  though  this  may  be  mere  imaginatioo.  I  have 
viewed  with  attention  those  of  Platea,  Troy,  Mantioea,  Leuctra, 
Chfleronea,  and  Marathon ;  and  the  field  around  Mont  St  Jean 
and  Hounfomont  appears  to  want  little  but  a  better  cause,  and 
that  indefinable  but  impressive  halo  which  the  lapse  of  agei 
throws  around  a  consecrated  spot,  to  vie  in  interest  with  any  or 
all  of  these,  except,  perhaps,  the  last  mentioned.** — Btbor.] 
•["Is  the  spot  mark'd  with  no  colossal  bust. 
Nor  column  trophied  for  iT\vOTv>^\va\  ^^o^l 
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On  these  broad  spots  of  trampled  ground. 
Perchance  the  rustics  danced  such  round 

As  Teniers  loved  to  draw; 
And  where  the  earth  seenis  scorchM  by  flamey 
To  dress  the  homely  feast  they  came. 
And  toil'd  the  kerchiePd  village  dame 

Around  her  fire  of  straw." 

V. 
So  deem'st  thou — so  each  mortal  deems. 
Of  that  which  is  from  that  which  seems Cr^- 

But  other  ^  harvest  here,. 
Than  that  which  peasant's  scythe  demands. 
Was  gather'd  in  by  sterner  hands. 

With  bayonet,  blade,  and  spear. 
No  vulgar  crop  was  theirs  to  reap. 
No  stinted  harvest  thin  and  cheap! 
Heroes  before  each  fatal  sweep 

Fell  thick  as  ripen'd  grain ; 

None:  But  the  moral's  truth  tells  simpler  so, 
As  the  ground   was  before,  thus  let  it  be; — 
How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow! 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gain'd  by  thee, 
Thou  first  and  last  of  fields !  king-making  Victory  ? " 

Btkon. 

**Was  it  a  soothing  or  a  mournful  thought, 

Amid  this  scene  of  slaughter  as  we  stood. 
Where  armies  had  with  recent  fury  fought. 

To  mark  how  gentle  Nature  still  pursued 
Her  quiet  course,  as  if  she  took  no  care 
For  What  her  noblest  work  had  sufier'd  there. 

The  pears  had  ripen'd  on  the  garden  wall  ; 

Those  leaves  which  on  the  autumnal  earth  were  spread. 
The  trees,  though  pierced  and  scared  with  many  a  bell. 

Had  only  in  their  natural  season  shed ; 
Fbwers  were  in  seed,  whose  buds  to  swell  began 
When  Mioh  wM  havoe  here  vn»  nnd«  by  YtMtkT 
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And  ere  the  darkening  of  the  day, 
Piled  high  as  autumn  shocks,  there  lay 
The  ghastly  harvest  of  the  fray. 
The  corpses  of  the  slain/  . 

VI. 

Ay,  look  again — that  line  so  black 
And  trampled  marks  the  bivouack, 
Yon  deep-graved  ruts  the  artillery's  track. 

So  often  lost  and  won; 
And. close  beside,  the  hardened  mud 
Still  shows  where,  fetlock-deep  in  blood. 
The  fierce  dragoon,  through  battle's  flood, 

Dash'd  the  hot  war-horse  on. 
These  spots  of  excavation  tell 
The  ravage  of  the  bursting  shell — 
And  feel'st  thou  not  the  tainted  steam. 
That  reeks  against  the  sultry  beam. 

From  yonder  trenched  mound? 
The  pestilential  fumes  declare 
That  Carnage  has  replenish'd  there 

Her  garner-house  profound. 


•  [••  Earth  had  received  into  her  silent  worab 

Her  slaughter'd  creatures ;  horse  and  man  they  lay, 
And  friend  and  foe,  within  the  geneial  tomb. 

Equal  had  been  their  lot;  one  fatal  day 
For  all, . .  one  labour, . .  and  one  place  of  rest 
They  found  within  their  common  parent's  breast 

The  passing  aeasona  had  not  yet  effiiced 
The  stamp  of  numerous  hoofs  impress'd  by  force 

Of  cavalry,  whose  path  might  still  be  traced. 
Yet  nature  everywhere  resumed  her  couraoj 

Low  pansies  to  the  sun  their  purple  gave, 

And  the  soft  poppy  blossomed  on  the  grave.** 

SuiffUf*] 
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VII. 
Far  other  harvest-home  and  feast, 
Than  claims  the  boor  from  scythe  released, 

On  these  scorch'd  fields  were  known! 
Death  hover'd  o'er  the  maddening  rout, 
And,  in  the  thrilling  battle-shout, 
Sent  for  the  bloody  banquet  out 

A  summons  of  his  own. 
Through  rolling  smoke  the  Demon's  eye 
Could  well  each  destined  guest  espy, 
Well  could  his  ear  in  ecstasy 

Distinguish  every  tone 
That  fiU'd  the  chorus  of  the  fray — 
From  cannon-roar  and  trumpet-bray, 
From  charging  squadrons'  wild  hurra. 
From  the  wild  clang  that  mark'd  their  way, — 

Down  to  the  dying  groan,  ^ 

And  the  last  sob  of  life's  decay. 

When  breath  was  all  but  flown. 

VIII. 
Feast  on,  stern  foe  of  mortal  life. 
Feast  on! — but  think  not  that  a  strife. 
With  such  promiscuous  carnage  rife, 

Protracted  space  may  last; 
The  deadly  tug  of  war  at  length 
Must  limits  find  in  human  strength. 

And  cease  when  these  are  past. 
Vain  hope! — that  morn's  o'erclouded  sun 
Heard  the  wild  shout  of  fight  begun 

Ere  he  attain'd  his  height. 
And  through  the  war-smoke,  volumed  high, 
Still  peals  that  unremitted  cry. 

Though  now  be  stoops  to  tiV^Vii« 

age* 
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For  ten  long  hours  of  doubt  and  dread, 
Fresh  succours  from  the  extended  head 
Of  eitlier  hill  the  contest  fed ; 

Still  down  the  slope  they  drew, 
The  charge  of  columns  paused  not. 
Nor  ceased  the  storm  of  shell  and  shot; 

For  all  that  war  could  do 
Of  skill  and  force  was  proved  that  day, 
And  turn'd  not  yet  the  doubtful  fray 

On  bloody  Waterloo. 

IX. 

Pale  Brussels !  then  what  thoughts  were  thine,* 
When  ceaseless  from  the  distant  line 

Continued  thunders  came! 
Each  burgher  held  his  breath,  to  hear 
These  forerunners  of  havoc  near. 

Of  rapine  and  of  flame. 
What  ghastly  sights  were  thine  to  meet. 
When  rolling  through  thy  stately  street^ 
The  wounded  sbow'd  their  mangled  plight 
In  token  of  the  unfinished  fight. 
And  from  each  anguish-laden  wain 
The  blood-drops  laid  thy  dust  like  rain  I' 

'  It  was  affirmed  by  the  prisoners  of  war,  that  Bonaparte  had 
promised  his  army,  in  case  of  victory,  twenty-four  hours*  plunder 
of  the  city  of  Brussels. 

'  ["  Within  those  walls  there  lingered  at  that  hour 

Many  a  brave  soldier  on  the  bed  of  pain, 

Whom  aid  of  human  art  should  ne'er  restore 

To  see  his  country  and  his  friends  again; 

And  mnnv  a  vic;tim  of  that  fell  debate. 

Whose  life  yel  wavef  d  vcv  i\\%  vuAcft  oY  fiM^ 
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How  often  in  the  distant  drum 
Heard'st  thou  the  fell  luvader  come, 
While  Ruin,  shouting  to  his  band. 
Shook  high  her  torch  and  gory  brand ! — 
Cheer  thee,  fair  City!    From  yon  stand. 
Impatient,  still  his  outstretched  hand 

Points  to  his  prey  in  vain, 
While  maddening  in  his  eager  mood, 
And  all  unwont  to  be  withstood, 

He  fires  the  fight  again. 

X. 

**On!   On!"   was  still  his  stern  exclaim; 
** Confront  the  battery's  jaws  of  flame! 

Rush  on  the  levelled  gun ! 
My  steel-clad  cuirassiers,  advance ! 
Each  Hulan  forward  with  his  lance. 


"Others  in  wagons  home  abroad  I  saw, 

Albeit  recovering,  still  a  mournful  sight; 
Languid  and  helpless,  some  were  stretch'd  on  straw. 

Some  more  advanced,  sustain'd  themselves  upright, 
And  with  bold  eye  and  careless  front,  methought, 
Seem'd  to  set  wounds  and  death  again  at  nought 

**  What  had  it  been,  then,  in  the  recent  days 
Of  that  great  triumph,  when  the  open  wound 

Was  festering,  and  along  the  crowded  ways, 
Hour  after  hour  was  heard  the  incessant  sound 

Of  wheels,  which  o'er  the  rough  and  stony  road 

Convey'd  their  living  agonizing  load ! 

**  Hearts  little  to  the  melting  mood  inclined, 

Grew  sick  to  see  their  siiflerings;  and  the  thought 

Still  comes  with  horror  to  the  shuddering  mind 
Of  those  sad  days,  when  Belgian  enra  were  taught 

The  British  soIdier*s  cry,  half  groan,  half  prayer. 

Breathed  when  his  pain  is  more  than  he  con  bear.** 

SoimiXT.] 
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My  Guard  —  my  Chosen  —  charge  for  France, 

France  and  Napoleon!"* 
Loud  answered  their  acclaiming  shout. 
Greeting  the  mandate  which  sent  out 
Their  bravest  and  their  best  to  dare 
The  fate  their  leader  shunn'd  to  share.* 

*  The  characteristic  obstinacy  of  Napoleon  was  never  more 
fully  displayed  than  in  what  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  will 
prove  the  last  of  his  fields.  He  would  listen  to  no  advice,  and 
allow  of  no  obstacles.  An  eyewitness  has  given  the  fbllowing 
account  of  his  demeanour  towards  the  end  of  the  action :  — 

"It  was  near  seven  o'clock;  Bonaparte,  who  till  then  bad 
remained  upon  the  ridge  of  the  hill  whence  be  could  best  behold 
what  passed,  contemplated  with  a  stern  countenance,  the  scene 
of  this  horrible  slaughter.  The  more  that  obstacles  seemed  to 
multiply,  the  more  his  obstinacy  seemed  to  increase.  He  became 
indignant  at  these  unforeseen  difficulties ;  and,  &r  from  fearing 
to  push  to  extremities  an  army  whose  confidence  in  him  was 
boundless,  he  ceased  not  to  pour  down  fresh  troops,  and  to  give 
orders  to  march  forward — to  charge  with  the  bayonet — ^to  cany 
by  storm.  He  was  repeatedly  informed,  from  dififerent  points, 
that  the  day  went  against  him,  and  that  the  troops  seemed  to  be 
disordered;  to  which  he  only  replied, — * En-avanif  En-avarU!^ 

**  One  general  sent  to  inform  the  Emperor  that  he  was  in  a 
position  which  he  could  not  maintain,  because  it  was  commanded 
by  a  battery,  and  requested  to  know,  at  the  same  time,  in  what 
way  he  should  protect  his  division  from  the  murderous  fire  of  the 
English  artillery.  *Let  him  storm  the  battery!*  replied  Booft- 
parte,  and  turned  his  back  on  the  aide^e-camp  who  broaght  the 
message.'* —  Relatione  de  la  Bataille  de  Mont-St-^ean.  Par  im 
Temcdn  Oculaire,     Paris,  1815,  8vo,  p.  51. 

*It  has  been  reported  that  Bonaparte  charged  at  the  head  of 
his  guards,  at  the  last  period  of  this  dreadful  conflict  This, 
however,  is  not  accurate.  He  came  down  indeed  to  a  hollow 
part  of  the  high  road,  leading  to  Charleroi,  within  leas  than  t 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  one  of  the 
points  most  fiercely  disputed.    Here  he  harangued  the  gotidii 
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But  Hb,  his  country's  sword  and  shield, 
Still  in  the  hattle-front  reveal 'd, 
Where  danger  fiercest  swept  the  field, 

Came  like  a  beam  of  light, 
In  action  prompt,  in  sentence  brief — 
"  Soldiers,  stand  firm,"  exclaim'd  the  Chief, 

"England  shall  tell  the  fight!"* 

and  informed  them  that  his  preceding  operations  bad  destroyed 
the  British  in&ntry  and  cavalry,  and  that  they  had  only  to  sop 
port  the  fire  of  the  artillery,  which  they  were  to  attack  with  the 
bayonet  This  exhortation  was  received  with  shouts  of  Vive 
TEmpereuTy  which  were  heard  over  all  our  line,  and  led  to  an 
idea  that  Napoleon  was  charging  in  person.  But  the  guards 
were  led  on  by  Ney ;  nor  did  Bonaparte  approach  nearer  the 
scene  of  action  than  the  spot  already  mentioned,  which  the  rising 
banks  on  each  side  rendered  secure  from  all  such  balls  as  did  not 
come  in  a  straight  line.  He  witnessed  the  earlier  part  of  the 
battle  from  places  yet  more  remote,  particularly  from  an  observa- 
tory which  had  been  placed  there  by  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands, some  weeks  before,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  coun- 
try.* It  is  not  meant  to  infer  from  these  particulars  that  Napo- 
leon showed,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  the  least  deficiency  in 
personal  courage ;  on  the  contrary,  he  evinced  the  greatest  com- 
posure and  presence  of  mind  during  the  whole  action.  But  it  is 
no  less  tru6  that  report  has  erred  in  ascribing  to  him  any  despe- 
rate efforts  of  valour  for  recovery  of  the  battle ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that  during  the  whole  carnage,  none  of  his  suite  were  either 
killed  or  wounded,  whereas  scarcely  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's personal  attendants  escaped  unhurt 

*  In  riding  up  to  a  regiment  which  was  hard  pressed,  the  Dukb 
called  to  the  men,  "  Soldiers,  we  must  never  be  beat, — what  will 
they  say  in  England  1"  It  is  needless  to  6ay  how  this  appeal  was 
answered. 

*  The  mistakes  concerning  this  observatory  have  been  mutual.  The  Engliab 
■uppoMd  it  was  ernnte<l  for  the  use  of  Bonaparte:  and  a  French  writer  affirms 
it  f7M  eonttrueted  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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XL 
On  came  the  whirlwind — like  the  last 
But  fiercest  sweep  of  tempest-blast — 
On  came  the  whirlwind  —  steel-gleams  broke 
Like  lightning  through  the  rolling  smoke; 

The  war  was  waked  anew, 
Three  hundred  cannon-mouths  roar'd  loud, 
And  from  their  throats,  with  flash  and  cloud. 

Their  showers  of  iron  threw. 
Beneath  their  fire,  in  full  career, 
Rush'd  on  the  ponderous  cuirassier, 
The  lancer  couch'd  his  ruthless  spear. 
And  hurrying  as  to  havoc  near, 

The  cohorts'  eagles  flew. 
In  one  dark  torrent,  broad  and  strong. 
The  advancing  onset  roU'd  along. 
Forth  harbinger'd  by  fierce  acclaim, 
That,  from  the  shroud  of  smoke  and  flame, 
Peal'd  wildly  the  imperial  name. 

XII. 

But  on  the  British  heart  were  lost 

The  terrors  of  the  charging  host; 

For  not  an  eye  the  storm  that  view'd 

Changed  its  proud  glance  of  fortitude. 

Nor  was  one  forward  footstep  staid. 

As  dropp'd  the  dying  and  the  dead. 

Fast  as  their  ranks  the  thunders  tear. 

Fast  they  rcnew'd  each  serried  square ; 

And  on  the  wounded  and  the  slain 

Closed  their  diminished  files  again, 

Till  from  their  line  scarce  spears'  lengths  three. 

EZmerging  from  tVve  svwcvk^  tUe^  see 
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Helmet,  and  plume,  and  panoply, — 

Then  waked  their  fire  at  once! 
Each  musketeer's  revolving  knell, 
As  fast,  as  regularly  fell, 
As  when  they  practise  to  display 
Their  discipline  on  festal  day. 

Then  down  went  helm  and  lance, 
Down  were  the  eagle  banners  sent, 
Down  reeling  steeds  and  riders  went, 
Corslets  were  pierced,  and  pennons  rent; 

And,  to  augment  the  fray, 
Wheel'd  full  against  their  staggering  flanks, 
The  English  horsemen's  foaming  ranks 

Forced  their  resistless  way. 
Then  to  the  musket-knell  succeeds 
The  clash  of  swords  —  the  neigh  of  steeds  — 
As  plies  the  smith  his  clanging  trade,' 
Against  the  cuirass  rang  the  blade  :^ 
And  while  amid  their  close  array 
The  well-served  cannon  rent  their  way. 
And  while  amid  their  scatter'd  band 
Raged  the  fierce  rider's  bloody  brand, 
Recoil'd  in  common  rout  and  fear, 
Lancer  and  guard  and  cuirassier, 
Horsemen  and  foot,  —  a  mingled  host, 
Their  leaders  fail'n,  their  standards  lost 

'  A  private  soldier  of  the  95th  regiment  compared  the  sound 
which  took  place  immediately  upon  the  British  cavalry  mingling 
with  those  of  the  enemy,  to  "  a  thousand  tinkers  at  work  mend- 
ing pols  and  kettles^ 

*  I"  I   heard   the   broadswords'   deadly  claiig, 
As  if  an  hundred  anvils  rang!" 

Lady  of  the  Jjik^\ 

UU 
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XIIL 
Then,  Wellibtotofi  !  thy  piercing  eye 
This  crisis  caught  of  destiny  — 

The  British  host  had  stood 
That  morn  'gainst  charge  of  sword  and  lance' 
As  their  own  ocean-rocks  hold  stance, 
But  when  thy  voice  had  said,  "  Advance  !•* 

They  were  their  ocean's  flood. — 
O  Thou,  whose  inauspicious  aim 
Hath  wrought  thy  host  this  hour  of  shame, 
Think'st  thou  thy  broken  bands  will  bide 
The  terrors  of  yon  rushing  tide? 
Or  will  thy  chosen  brook  to  feel 
The  British  shock  of  levell'd  steel,^ 

^  [The  cuirassiers  continued  tlieir  dreadful  onset,  and  rode  up 
to  the  squares  in  the  full  confidence,  apparently,  of  sweeping 
every  thing  before  the  impetuosity  of  their  charge.  Their  onset 
and  reception  was  like  a  furious  ocean  pouring  itself  against  a 
chain  of  insulated  rocks.  The  British  squares  stood  unmoved, 
and  never  gave  fire  until  the  cavalry  were  within  ten  yards, 
when  men  rolled  one  way,  horses  galloped  another,  and  the  cui- 
rassiers were  in  every  instance  driven  back,"  —  Life  of  Bona- 
parte^  vol.  viii.  p.  487.] 

■  No  persuasion  or  authority  could  prevail  upon  the  French 
troops  to  stand  the  shock  of  the  bayonet.  The  Imperial  Guards, 
in  particular,  hardly  stood  till  the  British  were  within  thirty  yards 
of  them,  although  the  French  author,  already  quoted,  has  put  into 
their  mouths  the  magnanimous  sentiment,  "  The  Guards  never 
yield — they  die."  The  same  author  has  covered  the  plateau,  or 
eminence,  of  St  Jean,  which  formed  the  British  position,  with 
redoubts  and  intrenchments  wliich  never  had  an  existence.  As 
the  narrative,  which  is  in  many  respects  curious,  was  written  by 
an  eyewitness,  he  was  probably  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  t 
road  and  ditch  which  run  along  part  of  the  hill.  It  may  be  also 
mentioned,  in  criticising  this  work,  that  the  writer  mentions  tbe 
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Or  dost  thou  turn  thine  eye 
Where  coming  squadrons  gleam  afar. 
And  fresher  thunders  wake  the  war, 

And  other  standards  fly? — 
Think  not  that  in  yon  columns,  file 
Thy  conquering  troops  from  distant  Dyle  — 

Is  Blucher  yet  unknown? 
Or  dwells  not  in  thy  memory  still, 
(Heard  frequent  in  thine  hour  of  ill,) 
What  notes  of  bate  and  vengeance  thrill 

In  Prussia's  trumpet  tone?  — 
What  yet  remains?  —  shall  it  be  thine 
To  head  the  relics  of  thy  line 

In  one  dread  effi)rt  more?  — 
The  Roman  lore  thy  leisure  loved, 
And  thou  canst  tell  what  fortune  proved 

That  Chieftain,  who,  of  yore, 
Ambition's  dizzy  paths  essayed. 
And  with  the  gladiators'  aid 

For  empire  enterprised  — 
He  stood  the  cast  his  rashness  playM, 
Left  not  the  victims  he  had  made, 


Chateaa  of  Hougomont  to  have  been  carried  by  the  French, 
although  it  was  resolutely  and  successfully  defended  during  the 
whole  action.  The  enemy,  indeed,  possessed  themselves  of  the 
wood  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  at  length  set  fire  to  the 
house  itself;  but  the  British  (a  detachment  of  the  Guards,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Macdonnell,  and  afterwards  of  Colonel 
Home)  made  good  the  garden,  and  thus  preserved,  by  their  des- 
perate resistance,  the  post  which  covered  the  return  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  right  flank. 

VouV- 27 
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Dug  his  red  grave  with  bis  own  blade. 
And  on  the  field  he  lost  was  laid, 
Abhorr'd — but  not  despised.' 

XIV. 

But  if  revolves  thy  fainter  thought 
On  safety — howsoever  bought, 
Then  turn  thy  fearful  rein  and  ride, 
Though  twice  ten  thousand  men  have  died 

On  this  eventful  day, 
To  gild  the  military  fame 
Which  thou,  for  life,  in  traffic  tame 

Wilt  barter  thus  away. 
Shall  future  ages  tell  this  tale 
Of  inconsistence  faint  and  frail? 

*  ["  When  the  engagement  was  ended,  it  evidently  appeared 
with  what  undaunted  spirit  and  resolution  Catiline's  army  had 
been  fired ;  for  the  body  of  every  one  was  found  on  that  very 
spot  which,  during  the  battle,  he  had  occupied;  those  only 
excepted  who  were  forced  from  their  posts  by  the  Pnetorian 
cohort ;  and  even  they,  though  they  fell  a  little  out  of  their 
ranks,  were  all  wounded  before.  Catiline  himself  was  found, 
far  from  his  own  men,  amidst  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy, 
breathing  a  little,  with  an  air  of  that  fierceness  still  in  his  fiice 
which  he  had  when  alive.  Finally,  in  all  his  army,  there  was 
not  so  much  as  one  free  citizen  taken  prisoner,  either  in  the 
engagement  or  in  flight ;  for  they  spared  their  own  lives  as  little 
as  those  of  the  enemy.  The  army  of  the  republic  obtained  the 
victory,  indeed,  but  it  was  neither  a  cheap  nor  a  joyful  one,  for 
their  bn.vest  men  were  either  slain  in  battle  or  dangeroutdy 
wounded.  As  there  were  many,  too,  who  went  to  view  the 
field,  either  out  of  curiosity  or  a  desire  of  plunder,  in  turning 
over  the  dead  bodies,  some  found  a  friend,  some  a  relation,  and 
some  a  guest ;  others  there  were  likewise  who  discovered  their 
enemies ;  so  that,  through  the  whole  army,  there  appeared  a  mix> 
tore  of  gladness  and  sorrow,  yi^  «jttd  nvouming." — Sallimt.] 
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And  art  tbou  He  of  Lodi's  bridge, 
Marengo's  field,  and  Wagram's  ridge  i 

Or  is  thj  soul  like  mountain-tide. 
That,  swell'd  by  winter  storm  and  shower, 
Rolk  down  in  turbulence  of  power, 

A  torrent  fierce  and  wide; 
Reft  of  these  aids,  a  rill  obscure. 
Shrinking  unnoticed,  mean  and  poor, 

Whose  channel  shows  displayed 
I'he  wrecks  of  its  impetuous  course, 
But  not  one  symptom  of  the  force 

By  which  these  wrecks  were  made ! 

XV. 

Spur  on  thy  way! — since  now  thine  ear 
Has  brook'd  thy  veterans*  wish  to  hear. 

Who,  as  thy  flight  they  eyed, 
Exclaim'd, — while  tears  of  anguish  came, 
Wrung  forth  by  pride,  and  rage,  and  shame, — 

"O,  that  he  had  but  died!" 
But  yet,  to  sum  this  hour  of  ill, 
Look,  ere  thou  leavest  the  fatal  hill, 

Back  on  yon  broken  ranks  — 
Upon  whose  wild  confusion  gleams 
The  moon,  as  on  the  troubled  streams 

When  rivers  break  their  banks, 
And,  to  the  ruin'd  peasant's  eye 
Objects  half  seen  roll  swiftly  by, 

Down  the  dread  current  hurl'd  — 
So  mingle  banner,  wain,  and  gun, 
Where  the  tumultuous  flight  rolls  on 
Of  warriors,  who,  when  morn  begun. 

Defied  a  banded  world. 
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XVL 

List  —  frequent  to  the  hurrying  rout» 
The  stern  pursuers'  vengeful  shout 
Tells,  that  upon  their  broken  rear 
Rages  the  Prussian's  bloody  spc^r. 

So  fell  a  shriek  was  none. 
When  Beresina's  icy  flood 
Redden'd  and  thaw'd  with  flame  and  bloody 
And,  pressing  on  thy  desperate  way, 
Raised  oft  and  long  their  wild  hurra, 

The  children  of  the  Don. 
Thine  ear  no  yell  of  horror  cleft 
So  ominous,  when,  all  bereft 
Of  aid,  the  valiant  Polack  left — ^ 
Ay,  left  by  thee  —  found  soldier's  grave 
In  Leipsic's  corpse-encumber'd  wave. 
Fate,  in  those  various  perils  past. 
Reserved  thee  still  some  future  cast; 
On  the  dread  die  thou  now  hast  thrown 
Hangs  not  a  single  field  alone. 
Nor  one  campaign — thy  martial  fame, 
Thy  empire,  dynasty,  and  name, 

Have  felt  the  flnal  stroke ; 
And  now,  o'er  thy  devoted  head 
The  last  stern  viaPs  wrath  is  shed. 

The  last  dread  seal  is  broke,* 

*  [For  an  account  of  the  death  of  Poniatowski  at  Leipsic,  see 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Life  of  Bonaparte,  vol.  viL  p.  588.] 

*  ['*  I,  who  with  faith  unshaken  from  the  first, 

Even  when  the  tyrant  seera'd  to  touch  the  11081!^ 
Had  looked  to  see  the  high-blown  bubble  bunt, 

And  ibr  a  fall  conspicuous  as  his  rise, 
£ven  in  that  faith  had  look'd  not  for  defeat 
^     will,  10  overwhelituBf^,  to  coiki|i(ete/'  -^  HotiTSar J 
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XVIL 
Since  live  thou  wilt — refine  not  now 
Before  these  demagogues  to  bow. 
Late  objects  of  th j  scorn  and  hate. 
Who  shall  thy  once  imperial  fate 
Make  wordy  theme  of  vain  debate. — 
Or  shall  we  say,  thou  stoop'st  less  low 
In  seeking  refuge  from  the  foe, 
Against  whose  heart,  in  prosperous  life. 
Thine  hand  hath  ever  held  the  knife  T 

Such  homage  hath  been  paid 
By  Roman  and  by  Grecian  voice, 
And  there  were  honour  in  the  choice. 

If  it  were  freely  made. 
Then  safely  come — in  one  so  low, — 
So  lost, — we  cannot  own  a  foe; 
Though  dear  experience  bid  us  end. 
In  thee  we  ne'er  can  hail  a  friend.— 
Come,  howsoe'er — but  do  not  hide 
Close  in  my  heart  that  germ  of  pride, 
Erewhile,  by  gifted  bard  espied, 

That  "yet  imperial  hope;"* 
Think  not  that  for  a  fresh  rebound, 
To  raise  ambition  from  the  ground, 

We  yield  thee  means  or  scope. 

>[**The  Deiolator  desolate! 

The  Victor  overthrown! 
The  Arlnter  of  otheis'  fate 

A  Suppliant  for  his  own ! 
Is  it  some  yet  imperial  hope. 
That  with  such  change  can  calmly  oopef 

Or  dread  of -death  al<Hie? 
To  die  a  prince — or  live  a  slave  — 
Thy  choice  is  inosf  ignobly  brave !  ** 

BvRON'B  Ode  to  Nap* 
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In  safety  come — but  ne'er  again 
Hold  type  of  independent  reign; 

No  islet  calls  thee  lord. 
We  leave  thee  no  confederate  band. 
No  symbol  of  thy  lost  command. 
To  be  a  dagger  in  the  hand 

From  which  we  wrench'd  the  sword. 

XVIII. 
Yet,  even  in  yon  sequester'd  spot. 
May  worthier  conquest  be  thy  lot 

Than  yet  thy  life  has  known; 
Conquest,  unbought  by  blood  or  harm, 
That  needs  nor  foreign  aid  nor  arm, 

A  triumph  all  thine  own. 
Such  waits  thee  when  thou  shalt  contrcd 
Those  passions  wild,  that  stubborn  soul. 

That  marr'd  thy  prosperous  scene :  — 
Hear  this,  from  no  unmoved  heart. 
Which  sighs,  comparing  what  thou  art 

With  what  thou  might'st  havb  bssit!^ 

XIX. 

Thou,  too,  whose  deeds  of  fame  renew'd 
Bankrupt  a  nation's  gratitude, 

1  ["Tis  done  —  but  yesterday  a  King! 

And,  arm'd  with  Kings  to  strive — 
And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing; 

So  abject — yet  alive! 
Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones. 
Who  strew'd  our  earth  with  hostile  boiwi, 

And  can  he  thus  survive? 
Since  he,  miscalled  the  Morning  Star, 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fallen  so  far.*' 

BvRoif's  Od9  to  MfMlidK.] 
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To  thine  own  nolle  heart  must  owe 
More  than  the  meed  she  can  bestow. 
For  not  a  people's  just  acclaim^ 
Not  the  fuU  hail  of  Europe's  fame, 
Thy  Prince's  smiles,  thy  state's  decree, 
The  Ducal  rank,  the  garter'd  knee, 
Not  these  such  pure  delight  aSord 
As  that,  when  hanging  up  thy  sword. 
Well  mayst  thou  think,  ^This  honest  steel 
Was  ever  drawn  for  public  weal; 
And,  such  was  rightful  Heaven's  decree, 
Ne'er  sheathed  unless  with  victory!" 

XX. 

Look  forth,  once  more,  with  soften'd  heart, 
Ere  from  the  field  of  fame  we  part;* 
Triumph  and  sorrow  border  near. 
And  joy  oft  melts  into  a  tear. 
Alas  I  what  links  of  love  that  mom 
Has  War's  rude  hand  asunder  torn ! 
For  ne'er  was  field  so  sternly  fought, 
And  ne'er  was  conquest  dearer  bought 
Here  piled  in  common  slaughter  sleep 
Those  whom  afiection  long  shall  weep: 
Here  rests  the  sire,  that  ne'er  shall  strain 
His  orphans  to  his  heart  again; 
The  son,  whom,  on  his  native  shore, 
The  parent's  voice  shall  bless  no  more ; 

*  [**  We  left  the  field  of  battle  in  such  mood 

A«  human  hearts  from  thence  should  bear  away; 
And  musing  thus,  our  purposed  route  pursued. 

Which  still  through  scenes  of  recent  bloodshed  Imy, 
Where  Prussia  late,  with  strong  and  stem  delight, 
Hang  on  hMr  fitted  foes  to  persocute  their  flight.'* 
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The  bridegroom,  who  has  hardly  pressed 

His  blushing  consort  to  his  breast; 

The  husband,  whom  through  many  a  year 

Long  love  and  mutual  faith  endear. 

Thou  canst  not  name  one  tender  tie. 

But  here  dissolved  its  relics  lie! 

O!  when  thou  see'st  some  moumer^s  vdl 

Shroud  her  thin  form  and  visage  pale, 

Or  mark'st  the  Matron's  bursting  tears 

Stream  when  the  stricken  drum  she  hears 

Or  see'st  how  manlier  grief,  suppressed. 

Is  labouring  in  a  father's  breast, — 

With  no  enquiry  vain  pursue 

The  cause,  but  think  on  Waterloo  1 

XXI. 

Period  of  honour  as  of  woes. 

What  bright  careers  'twas  thine  to  close !— 

Mark'd  on  thy  roll  of  blood  what  names 

To  Britain's  memory,  and  to  Fame's, 

Laid  there  their  last  immortal  claims! 

Thou  saw'st  in  seas  of  gore  expire 

Redoubted  Pigton's  soul  of  fire — 

Saw'st  in  the  mingled  carnage  lie 

All  that  of  PoNSONBY  could  die — 

Ue  Lancet  change  Love's  bridal-wreath. 

For  laurels  from  the  hand  of  Death — ^ 

'  [The  Poet's  friend,  Colonel  Sir  William  De  Lancey,  married 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  Sir  James  Hall,  Bart,  in  April,  181^ 
and  received  bis  mortal  wound  on  the  18th  of  June.  See  Ctp* 
tarn  B.  HalPs  affecting  narrative  in  the  first  series  of  bis  **IVi^ 
ments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,"  voL  iL  pb^MOi] 
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Saw'st  gallant  Mii<ler's'  failing  eye 
Still  bent  where  Albion's  banners  fly, 
And  Cambron,'  in  the  shock  of  steel, 
Die  like  the  ofiipring  of  Lochiel; 
And  generous  Gordon,^  'mid  the  strife. 
Fall  while  he  watch'd  his  leader's  life. — 
Ah!  though  her  guardian  angel's  shield 
Fenced  Britain's  hero  through  the  field. 
Fate  not  the  less  her  power  made  known, 
Through  his  friends'  hearts  to  pierce  his  own! 

xxn. 

Forgive,  brave  Dead,  the  imperfect  lay! 
Who  may  your  names,  your  numbers,  say? 
Wlmt  high-strung  harp,  what  lofty  line. 
To  each  the  dear-earn'd  praise  assign. 
From  high-born  chiefs  of  martial  fame 
To  the  poor  ^Idier's  lowlier  name? 
Lightly  ye  rose  that  dawning  day, 
From  your  cold  couch  of  swamp  and  clay, 

*  [Colonel  Miller,  of  the  Guards — son  to  Sir  Wm.  Miller,  Lord 
Glenlee.  When  mortally  wounded  in  the  attack  on  the  Bois  de 
Boesa,  he  desired  to  see  the  colours  of  the  regiment  once  more 
ere  he  died.  They  were  waved  over  his  head,  and  the  expiring 
c^cer  declared  himself  satisfied.] 

■  ["  Colonel  Cameron,  of  Fassiefern,  so  often  distinguished  in 
Lord  Wellington's  despatches  from  Spain,  fell  in  the  action  at 
Quatre  Bras,  (16th  June,  1815,)  while  leading  the  92d,  or  Gor- 
don  Highlanders,  to  charge  a  body  of  cavalry,  supported  by  infan- 
try."—Paw/'*  Letters,  p.  91.] 

■  [Colonel  the  Honourable  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  brother  to 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  has  erected  a  pillar  on  the  spot  where 
he  fell  by  the  side  of  the  Duke  of  Wellingtcni.] 
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To  fill,  before  the  sun  was  low. 
The  bed  that  morDing  cannot  know. — 
Oft  may  the  tear  the  green  sod  steep. 
And  sacred  be  the  heroes'  sleep, 

Till  time  shall  cease  to  run  ; 
And  ne'er  beside  their  noble  grave. 
May  Briton  pass  and  fail  to  crave 
A  blessing  on  the  fallen  brave 

Who  fought  with  Wellington! 

XXIII. 
Farewell,  sad  Field!  whose  blighted  face 
Wears  desolation's  withering  trace; 
Long  shall  my  memory  retain 
Thy  shatter'd  huts  and  trampled  grain, 
With  every  mark  of  martial  wrong, 
That  scathe  thy  towers,  fair  Hougonwnt! 

I  [**  Beyond  these  points  the  fight  extended  not. 

Small  theatre  for  such  a  tragedy!  . 
Its  breadth  scarce  more,  from  eastern  Popelot 

To  Inhere  the  groves  of  Hougomont  on  high 
Rear  in  the  west  their  venerable  head. 
And  cover  with  their  shade  ^e  countless  dead. 

"But  wouldst  thou  tread  this  celebrated  ground,    ,. 

And  trace  with  understanding  eyes  a  scene 
Above  all  other  fields  of  war  renown'd, 

From  western  Hougomont  thy  way  begin; 
There  was  our  strength  on  that  side,  and   there  firrt. 
In  all  its  force,  the  storm  of  battle  burst. — Soctthkt. 

Mr.  Southey  adds,  in  a  note  on  these  verses :  "  So  important 
a  battle,  perhaps,  was  never  before  fought  within  so  smaU  in 
extent  of  ground.  I  computed  the  distance  between  Hougomont 
and  Popelot  at  three  miles ;  in  a  straight  line  it  might  probably 
not  exceed  two  and  a  half. 

••  Our  guide  was  very  much  displeased  at  the  name  which  Ae 
battle  bad  obtained  in  England,— *Why  call  it  the  battle  of 
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Yet  though  thy  garden's  green  arcade 

The  marksman's  fatal  post  was  made, 

Though  on  thy  shatter'd  beeches  fell 

The  blended  rage  of  shot  and  shell, 

Though  from  thy  blacken'd  portals  torn, 

Theu*  fall  thy  blighted  fruit-trees  mourn, 

Has  not  such  havoc  bought  a  nanie 

Immortal  in  the  rolls  of  fame? 

Yes — Agincourt  may  be  forgot, 

And  Cressy  be  an  unknown  spot, 
And  Blenheim's  name  be  new ; 

But  still  in  story  and  in  song. 

For  many  an  age  remembered  long. 

Shall  live  the  towers  of  Hougomont, 
And  Field  of  WaterlooT 

»  ■ 

Waterloo  1'  he  said, — *  Call  it  Hougomont,  call  it  La  Haye  Sainte, 
call  it  Popelot, — any  thing  but  Waterloo.' " — Pilgrimage  to 
Waterloo.] 
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Stbrn  tide  of  human  Time !  that  know'st  not  rot, 
But,  sweeping  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb, 
Bear'st  ever  downward  on  thy  dusky  breast 
Successive  generations  to  their  doom ; 
While  thy  capacious  stream  has  equal  room 
For  the  gay  bark  where  Pleasure's  streamers  sport, 
And  for  the  prison-ship  of  guilt  and  gloom. 
The  fisher  skifi)  and  barge  that  bears  a  court, 
Still  wafting  onward  all  to  one  dark  silent  port;  — 

Stern  tide  of  Time !  through  what  mysterious  change 
Of  hope  and  fear  have  our  frail  barks  been  driven! 
For  ne'er,  before,  vicissitude  so  strange 
Was  to  one  race  of  Adam's  offspring  given. 
And  sure  such  varied  change  of  sea  and  heaven. 
Such  unexpected  bursts  of  joy  and  woe, 
Such  fearful  strife  as  that  where  we  have  striven. 
Succeeding  ages  ne'er  again  shall  know, 
Until  the  awful  term  when  Thou  shalt  cease  to  flow. 

Well  hast  thou  stood,  my  Country  !  —  the  brave  figi 
Hast  well  maintain'd  through  good  report  and  ill ; 
In  thy  just  cause  and  in  thy  native  might. 
And  in  Heaven's  grace  and  justice  constant  still ; 
Whether  the  banded  prowess,  strength,  and  skill 
Of  half  the  world  against  thee  stood  array'd. 
Or  when,  with  better  views  and  freer  will. 
Beside  thee  Europe's  noblest  drew  the  blade. 
Each  emulous  in  arms  the  Ocean  Queen  to  aid. 
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Well  art  thou  now  repaid  —  though  slowly  rose, 
And  strutted  long  with  nr)ists  thy  blaze  of  fame. 
While  like  the  dawn  that  in  the  orient  glows 
On  the  broad  wave  its  earlier  lustre  came ; 
Then  eastern  Egypt  saw  the  growing  flame, 
And  Maida's  myrtles  gleamed  beneath  its  ray,   . 
Where  first  the  soldier,  stung  with  generous  shame, 
Rivall'd  the  heroes  of  the  watVy  way, 
And  wash'd  in  foemcn's  gore  unjust  reproach  away. 

Now,  Island  Empress,  wave  thy  crest  on  high, 
And  bid  the  banner  of  thy  Patron  flow. 
Gallant  Saint  George,  the  flower  of  Chivalry, 
For  thou  hast  faced,  like  him,  a  dragon  foe, 
And  rescued  innocence  from  overthrow, 
And  trampled  down,  like  him,  tyrannic  might, 
And  to  the  gazing  world  mayst  proudly  show 
The  chosen  emblem  of  thy  sainted  Knight, 
Who  qucird  devouring  pride,  and  vindicated  rig]it 

Yet  'mid  the  confidence  of  just  renown. 
Renown  dear-bought,  but  dearest  thus  acquired. 
Write,  Britain,  write  the  moral  lesson  down : 
Tis  not  alone  the  heart  with  valour  fired. 
The  discipline  so  dreaded  and  admired. 
In  many  a  field  of  bloody  conquest  known ; 
— Such  may  by  fame  be  lured,  by  gold  be  hired  — 
'Tis  constancy  in  the  good  cause  alone. 
Best  justifies  the  meed  thy  valiant  sons  have  won. 
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SAINT  CLOUD, 

[Paris,  5t&  September,  iai&] 


SoiT  spread  the  southern  summer  nigbi 
Her  veil  of  darksome  blue ;' 

Ten  thousand  stars  combined  to  light 
The  terrace  of  Saint  Qoud. 

The  evening  breezes  gentlj  sigh'd,  : 

Like  breath  of  clover  true. 
Bewailing  the  des^ted  pride. 

And  wreck  of  sweet  Sai&t  Cloud,  j 

The  drum's  deep  roll  was  heard  afar» 

The  bugle  wildlj  blew 
Good-night  to  Hulan  and  Hussar, 

That  garrison  Saint  Cloud* 

The  startled  Naiads  from  the  shade 
With  broken  urns  withdrew, 

And  silenced  was  that  proud  cascade. 
The  glory  of  Saint  Cloud. 

We  sate  upon  its  steps  of  stone, 

Nor  could  its  silence  rue. 
When  waked,  to  music  of  our  own. 

The  echoes  of  Saint  Qoud 
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Slow  Seine  might  hear  each  lovely  note 

Fall  light  as  summer  dew, 
While  through  the  moonless  air  they  float, 

Prolong'd  firom  fair  Saint  Cloud. 

And  sure  a  melody  more  sweet 

His  waters  never  knew, 
Though  music's  self  was  wont  to  meet 

With  Princes  at  Saint  Cloud. 

Nor  then,  with  more  delighted  ear. 

The  circle  round  her  drew. 
Than  ours,  when  gather'd  round  to  hear 

Our  songstress^  at  St  Cloud. 

Few  happy  hours  poor  mortab  paa^-* 
Then  give  those  hours  their  due. 

And  rank  among  the  foremost  class 
Our  evenings  at  Saint  Cloud. 

'  [These  lines  were  written  after  an  evening'  spent  at  Saint 
Cloud  with  the  late  Lady  Alvanley  and  her  dan^ters,  one  of 
whom  was  the  songstress  alluded  to  in  the  text] 


THB 

DANCE  OF  DEATH.* 


Night  and  morning  were  at  meeting 

Over  Waterloo; 
Cocks  had  sung  their  earliest  greeting; 

Faint  and  low  they  crew, 
For  no  paly  beam  yet  shone 
On  the  heights  of  Mount  Saint  John; 
Tempest-clouds  prolong'd  the  sway 
Of  timeless  darkness  over  day ; 
Whirlwind,  thunder-clap,  and  shower, 
Mark'd  it  a  predestined  hour. 
Broad  and  frequent  through  the  night 
Flashed  the  sheets  of  levin-light ; 
Muskets,  glancing  lightnings  back, 
Show'd  the  dreary  bivouack 

Where  the  soldier  lay, 
Chill  and  stiff,  and  drench'd  with  rain, 
Wishing  dawn  of  morn  again, 

Though  death  should  come  with  dav* 

11. 
rris  at  such  a  tide  and  hour, 
Wizard,  witch,  and  fiend,  have  power, 

*  [Originally  published  in  1815,  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual 
Register,  vol  v.] 
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And  ghastly  forms  through  mist  and  shower 

Gleam  on  the  gifled  ken; 
And  then  the  affrighted  prophet's  ear 
Drinks  whispers  strange  of  fate  and  fear. 
Presaging  death  and  ruin  near 

Among  the  sons  of  men; — 
Apart  from  Albyn's  war-array, 
'Twas  then  grey  Allan  sleepless  lay; 
Grey  Allan,  who,  for  many  a  day, 

Had  folio w'd  stout  and  stem. 
Where,  through  battle's  rout  and  reel. 
Storm  of  shot  and  hedge  of  steeU 
Led  the  grandson  of  Lochiel, 

Valiant  Fassiefern. 
Through  steel  and  shot  he  leads  no  more^ 
Low  laid  'mid  friends'  and  foemen's  gore — 
But  long  his  native  lake's  wild  shore. 
And  Sunart  rough,  and  high  Ardgower 

And  Morven  long  shall  tell. 
And  proud  Bennevis  hear  with  awe. 
How,  upon  bloody  Qua tre- Bras, 
Brave  Cameron  heard  the  wild  hurra 

Of  conquest  as  he  fell* 

HL 

'Lone  on  the  outskirts  of  the  host, 

The  weary  sentinel  held  post, 

And  heard,  through  darkness  far  aloof. 

The  frequent  clang  of  courser's  hoof. 

Where  held  the  cloak'd  patrol  their  course. 

And  spurr'd  'gainst  storm  the  swerving  horse; 

*  ^See  iio\.e,  auie,  ^,  ^V\ 
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it  ttiere  are  soands  in  Allan's  ear, 
itrol  nor  sentinel  may  hear, 
id  sights  before  his  eye  aghast 
visible  to  them  have  pass'd. 

When  down  the  destined  plain, 
wixt  Britain  and  the  bands  of  France, 
ild  as  nriarsh- borne  meteors  glance, 
range  phantoms  wheePd  a  revel  dance. 

And  doom'd  the  future  slain. — 
ich  forms  were  seen,  such  sounds  were  heard 
hen  Scotland's  James  hb  march  prepared 

For  Flodden's  fatal  plain  ;^ 
ich,  when  he  drew  his  ruthless  sword, 
I  Choosers  of  the  Slain,  adored 

The  yet  unchristen'd  Dane. 
1  indistinct  and  phantom  band, 
ley  wheel'd  their  ring-dance  hand  in  hand, 

With  gestures  wild  and  dread; 
le  Seer,  who  watch'd  them  ride  the  storm, 
w  through  their  faint  and  shadowy  form 

The  lightning's  flash  more  red; 
kd  still  their  ghastly  roundelay 
as  of  the  coming  battle-fray, 

And  of  the  destined  dead. 

IV. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance 
While  lightnings  glance, 

tee  ante,  voL  ii.,  Marmion,  canto  v.,  stanzas  24, 25,  26,  and 
idiz.  Note  N,  p.  331.1 
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And  thuodera  rattle  kMid, 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave, 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Our  airy  feet. 
So  light  and  fleet, 

They  do  not  bend  the  rye 
That  sinks  its  head  when  whirlwinds  rave^ 
And  swelk  again  in  eddying  wave. 

As  each  wild  gust  blows  by; 

But  still  the  corn, 
At  dawn  of  mom, 

^Our  fatal  steps  that  bore. 
At  eve  lies  waste, 
A  trampled  paste 

Of  blackening  mud  and  gorOt 

V. 
Wheel  the  wild  dance 
While  lightnings  glance, 

And  thunders  rattle  loudt 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance' 
Brave  sons  of  France, 

For  you  our  ring  makes  room; 
Make  space  full  wide 
For  martial  pride, 

For  banner,  spear,  and  plume. 
Approach,  draw  near. 
Proud  cmraasierV 
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)I^^MA,(for>^e  xnen  of  steel! 
Through  .:^f»8st  and  plate  , 

The  broadsword's  weight 

Both,  ti^  and  heart  shall  feeL. 

•   VL  :    .  ,;/, 

Wheel  the  wild  daDce 
While  lightnings^  glance, 

And  thunders  rattle  loud. 
And  call  the  brave 
To^bWody  gc^^       ..    ,  ..    lA 

To  deep  i^^ithoat  a  shnxid  ;  j} 

Sons  of.ibe  spear!  .  ^. 

You  J%el  us  {near . 

In  many  a  ghastly  dream; 
With  fiinpy's  eye 
Our  forms  you  spy, 

And  hear  our  fatal  scream. 
Wi^  clearer  sight  ,  ^ 

l@r^  ialb  the  night, 

Just  wh^n  ten  weal  or  woe.      ,    . 
Tour  disembodied  souls  take  flight 
On  trembling  wing — each  startled  sprite 

Our  choir  of  death  shall  know. 

vn. 

Wheel  the  wild  dance 
W^hile  lightnings  glance. 

And  thunders  rattle  loud, 
And  call  the  brave 
To  bloody  grave. 

To  sleep  without  a  shroud. 


V  w 
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Bunt,  ye  ckmds,  in  teiDpest  nhomen. 
Redder  rain  shall  soon  be  ours-— 

See  the  east  grows  wan  — 
Yield -1^  phict  to  sterner  game. 
Ere  deadlier  bolts  and  direr  flame 
Shall  the  welkin's  thunders  shame; 
Elemental  rage  is  tame 

To  the  wrath  of  man. 

VHL 

At  morn,  grey  Allan's  mates  with  «we 
Heard  of  the  vimob'd  eights  he  saw,   > 

The  legend  heard  him  say; 
But  the  Seer's  gifted  eye  was  dim, 
Deafen'd  his  ear,  and  stark  his  limb. 

Ere  closed  that  bloody  day  — 
He  sleeps  far  from  his  Highland  heath,— 
But  often  of  the  Dance  of  Death 

His  comrades  tell  the  tale, 
On  picquet-post,  when  ebbs  the  night; 
And  waning  watch-fires  glow  less  bngbl, 

And  dawn  is  glimmering  pale.^     - 
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rROM  THE  FREXOB. 


The  or%rfiui{  qf  thiU  Utile  Romance  makes  part  of  a  numM»fti^ 
coUedum  of  French  Songs,  probably  compiled  by  some  young 
cficeTf  which  was  found  on  the  Field  of  Waterloo,  so  nvuch 
stained  with  day  and  with  blood,  as  sufficiently  to  indicate 
w/uU  had  been  the  fate  of  its  late  owner,  7%f  song  is  popU' 
lor  in  France,  and  is  rather  a  good  specimen  qf  the  i^te 
af  eomposiiioH  to  which  it  bsUmgs.  The  transl^umis 
strictly  literaLf 


It  was  Dunois,  the  young  and  brave,  was  bound '  fer 

Palestine, 
But  first  he  made  his  orisons  before  Si  Mary's  shrine : 
**  And  grant,  immortal  Queen  of  Heaven,^'  was  still  the 

Soldier's  prayer, 
**That  I  may  prove  the  bravest  knight,  and  love  t)M 

iTairest  fair." 

>  (This  ballad  appeared  in  1815,  in  Paul's  Letters,  and  in  the 
Edinburgh  Annual  Register.  It  has  since  been  set  to  music  by 
G.  P.  Graham,  Esq.,  in  Mr.  Thomson's  Select  Melodies,  &c.] 

•  [The  original  romance, 

"Partant  pour  la  Syrie, 

Le  jeune  et  brave  Dunois,**  &c 

was  written,  and  set  to  music  also,  by  Hortense  Beauhamdib 
I>uches8e  de  St  Leu,  Ex-queen  of  Holland,] 
Vol.  V. 29 
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His  oath  of  honour  on  the  shrine  he  graved  it  with  tus 

sword, 
And  foUow'd  to  the  Holy  Land  the  banner  of  his  Lord; 
Where,  faithftii  to  bis  noble  vow^  lus  War-cry  fiU'd  the 

air, 
^Be  honoured   aye  the   bravest   knight,  beloved  the 

fairest  fair." 

They  owed  the  conquest  to  his  arm,  and  then  his  liege 

Lord  said, 
^  The  heart  that  has  for  honour  beat  by  bliss  must  be 


My  daughter  Isabel  and  thou  shall  be  a  wedded  pair, 
For  thou  art  bravest  of  the  brave,  she  fidrest  of  the 

fair." 


Apd  then  they  bound  the  holy  knot  before  Saint  Mary's 

shrine, 
That  makes  a  paradise  on  earth,  if  hearts  and  hands 

combine; 
And  every  lord  and  lady  bright,  that  were  in  chapel 

there. 
Cried,  ^  HonourM  be  the  bravest  knight,  beloved  the 

fairest  fair!" 


l:>< 


THE  TROUBADOUR.' 

rROM    THB   SAMS   GOLLEGTION. 


Glowing  with  love,  on  fire  for  fame, 

A  Troubadour  that  hated  sorrow, 
Beneath  his  Lady's  window  came, 

And  thus  he  sung  his  last  good-morrow: 
**My  arm  it  is  my  country's  right, 

My  heart  is  in  my  true-love's  bower; 
Gaily  for  love  and  fame  to  fight 

Befits  the  gallant  Troubadour." 

And  while  he  march'd  with  helm  on  head 

And  harp  in  hand,  the  descant  rung. 
As,  faithful  to  his  favourite  maid. 

The  minstrel-burden  still  he  sung: 
"My  arm  it  is  my  country's  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower; 
Resolved  for  love  and  fame  to  fight, 

I  con>e,  a  gallant  Troubadour." 

Even  when  the  battle-roar  was  deep, 
With  dauntless  heart  he  hew'd  his  way, 

'Mid  splintering  lance  and  falchion-sweep. 
And  still  was  heard  his  warrior-lay; 

'  The  original  of  this  ballad  also  was  written  and  composed  by 
tfte  Oocbesse  de  St  Leu.  The  translation  has  been  set  to  music 
hf  Mr.  Thomson.    See  his  collectioa  of  Scottish  Qtm^.   }S^\ 
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**My  life  it  is  my  country's  right. 
My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower; 

For  love  to  die,  for  fame  to  fight, 
B^cooies  the  valiant  Troobadour." 

Alas!  upon  the  bloody  field 

He  fell  beneath  the  focman's  glaive. 
But  still  reclining  on  his  shield, 

Expiring  sung  the  exulting  stave: — 
•*My  life  it  is  my  country's  right. 

My  heart  is  in  my  lady's  bower; 
For  love  and  fame  to  fall  in  fight 

Becomes  the  valiant  Troubadour.** 


FROM  THE  FRENCH/ 


It  chanced  that  Cupid  on  a  season. 
By  Fancy  urged,  resolved  to  wed. 

But  could  not  settle  whether  Reason 
Or  Folly  should  partake  his  bed. 

What  does  he  then?  —  Upon  my  life, 
*Twas  bad  example  for  a  deity — 

He  takes  me  Reason  for  a  wife, 
And  Folly  for  his  hours  of  gaiety. 

Though  thus  he  dealt  in  petty  treason, 
He  loved  them  both  in  equal  measnre, 

Fidelity  was  bom  of  Reason, 

And  Folly  brought  to  bed  of  Pleasure. 

.^j^^This  trifle  lalao  is  from  the  French  CelidctioB,  iband  H  Wd- 
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SONG, 


lOR   THE   AlfVIYERSART   MBBTINO  OF  THB 
Pnr  CLUB  OF  SCOTLAND. 

[1814] 


Oy  DREAD  was  the  time,  and  more  dreadful  the  omen, 

When  the  brave  on  Marengo  lay  slaughtered  in  vain. 
And  beholding  broad  Europe  bow'd  down  by  her  foe- 
men,  « 

Pitt  closed  in  his  anguish  the  map  of  her  reign ! 
Not  the  fate  of  broad  Europe  could  bend  his  brave 
spirit 

To  take  ibr  his  country  the  safety  of  shame ; 
O,  then  in  her  triumph  remember  his  merit. 

And  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to  his  name. 

Round  the  husbandman's   head,  while  he  traces  the 
furrowy 
The  mists  of  the  winter  may  mingle  with  rain, 
He  may  plough  it  with  labour,  and  sow  it  in  sorrow. 

And  sigh  while  he  fears  he  has  sow'd  it  in  vain ; 
He  may  die  ere  his  children  shall  reap  in  their  glad- 
ness. 
But  the  blithe   harvest-home  shall   remember  his 
claim ; 
And  their  jubilee-shout  shall  be  soften'd  with  sadness, 
While  they  hallow  the  goblet  that  flov^^  \o  Vvi&  xAxMb. 
29* 
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Though  anxious  and  timeless  his  life  was  expended, 

In  toils  for  our  country  preserved  by  his  care, 
Though  he  died  ere  one  ray  o'er  the  nations  ascended, 

To  light  the  long  darkness  of  doubt  and  despair; 
The  storms  he  endured  in  our  Britain's  December, 

The  perils  his  wisdom  foresaw  and  o'ercame, 
In  her  glory's  rich  harvest  shall  Britain  remember. 

And  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to  his  name. 

Nor  forget  His  grey  head,  who,  all  dark  in  affliction. 

Is  deaf  to  the  tale  of  our  victories  won, 
And  to  sounds  the  most  dear  to  paternal  afiection. 

The  shout  of  his  people  applauding  his  Soir ; 
By  his  firmness  unmoved  in  success  and  disaster, 

By  his  long  reign  of  virtue,  remember  his  claim! 
With  our  tribute  to  Pitt  join  (tie  praise  of  his  Master, 

Though  a  tear  stain    the  goblet   that  flows  to  Ik 
name. 

Yet  again  fill  the  wine-cup,  and  change  the  sad  mea- 
sure. 
The  rites  of  our  grief  and  our  gratitude  paid, 
To  our  Prince,  to  our  Heroes,  devote  the  bright  trea- 
sure. 
The  wisdom  that  plann'd,  and  the  zeal  that  obey'di 
Fill  Wellingtopt's  cup  till  it  beam  like  his  gtery. 

Forget  not  our  own  brave  Dalhousie  and  Grjehb  ; 
A  thousand  years  hence  hearts  shall  bound  at  th&r 
story, 
And  hallow  the  goblet  which  flows  to  their  fame. 
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Oir    THE   LIFTIlfO   Of 
THE  BANNER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BUCCLEUCH, 

AT  A  GRKAT  VOOT-BALL  MATCH  ON  CARTERHAUGH.* 


From  the  brown  crest  of  Newark  its  summons  extending. 
Our  ngnal  is  waving  in  smoke  and  in  flame ; 

And  each  forester  blithe,  from  his  mountain  descending, 
Bounds  light  o*er  the  heather  to  join  in  the  game. 

CHORUS. 

Then  up  with  the  Banner,  let  forest  winds  fan  her. 
She  has  blazed  over  Ettrick  eight  ages  and  more  ; 
In  sport  loe'll  attend  htr^  in  battle  defend  her^ 
.WUh  heart  and  with  hand,  like  our  fathers  before. 

When  the  Southern  invader  spread  waste  and  disorder, 
At  the  glance  of  her  crescents  he  paused  and  with- 
drew, 
For  around  them  were  marshalPd  the  pride  of  the 
Border, 
The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  the  Bands  of  Buccleuch. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  iic. 

A  Stripling's  weak  hand"  to  our  revel  has  borne  her. 
No  mail-glove  has  grasp'd  her,  no   spearmen  sur- 
round; 

*  [This  song  appears  with  music  in  Mr.  G.  Thomson*!)  Collection 
-»ld^  The  footrball  match  on  which  it  was  written  took  placo 
on  December  5,  1815,  and  was  also  celebrated  by  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd.] 

'  [The  bearer  of  the  standard  was  the  Authoi^A  ^IdeeX.  «sgl\ 
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But  ere  a  bold  foeman  should  scathe  or  should  scom  her, 
A  thousand  true  hearts  would  be  cold  on  the  groani 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

We  forget  each  contention  of  civil  dissension, 

And  bail,  like  our  brethren,  Home,  Douglas,  and  Car: 

And  Elliot  and  PaufOLE  in  pastime  shall  mingle. 
As  welcome  in  peace  as  their  fathers  in  war. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

Then  strip,  lads,  and  to  it,  though  sharp  be  the  wea- 
ther, 
And  if,  by  mischance,  you  should  happen  to  fall, 
There  are  worse  things  in  life  than  a  tumble  on  heather, 
And  life  is  itself  but  a  game  at  foot-ball. 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

And  when  it  is  over,  we'll  drink  a  blithe  measure 

To  each  Laird  and  each  Lady  that  witnessed  our  fun, 
And  to  every  blithe  heart  that  took  part  in  our  plea- 
sure. 
To  the  lads  that  have  lost  and  the  lads  that  have  woDi 
Then  up  with  the  Banner,  &c. 

May  the  Forest  still  flourish,  both  Borough  and  Land- 
ward, 
From  the  hall  of  the  Peer  to  the  Herd's  ingle-nook; 
And  huzza !  my  brave  hearts,  for  Bucclbuch  and  his 
Standard, 
For  the  King  and  the  Country,  the  Qan  and  the 
Duke! 

TTien  up  vnth  the  Banner ^  let  forest  winds  fan  her. 
She  has  blazed  over  Ettrich  eight  ages  and  mare; 
In  sport  we^ll  attend  her^  in  battle  defend  her. 
With  heart  and  with  hand,  like  our  fathers  htfort* 


.Pi;n/..    .       M5 


JOCK  OF  HAZELDEAN. 


TkeJbnitUmxm^iflhiBBaUadiBaneienL   TUoikmnwtf 
wrUUn  far  3Sr.  Campbeir»  Albym*»  AnUuik(ff,, 

[1816.] 


L 

••  Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide,  ladie  T 

Why  weep  ye  by  the  tide? 
1*11  wed  ye  to  my  youngest  son, 

And  ye  sail  be  his  bride: 
And  ye  sail  be  his  bride,  ladie, 

Sae  comely  to  be  seen** — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  fa* 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 

n. 

**  Now  let  this  wilful  grief  be  done, 

And  dry  that  cheek  so  pale; 
Young  Frank  is  chief  of  Errington, 

And  lord  of  Langley-dale ; 
His  step  is  first  in  peaceful  ha', 

His  sword  in  battle  keen" — 
But  aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  (a* 

For  Jock  of  Hazeldean. 
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IIL 

"  A  chain  of  gold  ye  sail  not  lack, 

Nor  braid  to  bind  your  hair^; 
Nor  mettled  hound,  nor  managecf  hawk, 

Nor  palfrey  fresh  and  fair; 
And  you,  the  foremost  o'  them  a*, 

Shall  ride  our  forest  queen" — 
Bat  Aye  she  loot  the  tears  down  &' 

Fof  Joct  of  Hazeldea:n. 

IV. 

The  kirk  was  deck'd  at  morning-tidet 

The  tapers  glimmered  fair; 
The  priest  and  bridegroom  wait  the  hrid^ 

And  dame  and  knight  are  there* 
They  soij^ht  her  baith  by  bower  and  ha' ; 

The  ladie  was  not  seen! 
She's  o'er  the  Border,  and  awa* 
Wi' Jock  of  Hazeldean. 


LULLABY  OF  AN  INFANT  CHIEF. 

Aa^"  Cadul  gu  lo.*** 


L 

0,  HTOH  (hee,  my  babie,  thy  sire  was  a  knight,    "'* 
Thy  mother  a  lady,  both  lovely  and  bright;        '  ' 
The  woods  and  the  glens,  from  the  towers  which  we  s^, 
They  all  are  belonging,  dear  babie,  to  thee.  .   . 

O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  cadul  gu  k>» 
O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  &c.  •■'    '> 

II. 
O,  fear  not.  the  bugle,  though  loudly  il  blows, 
It  calls  but  the  warders  that  guard  thy  repose;  :. 
Their  bows  would  be  bended,  their  blades  would  be  red. 
Ere  the  step  of  a  foeman  draws  near  to  thy  bed.  ' 
O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  &c 

III. 
O,  hush  thee,  my  babie,  the  time  soon  will  come, 
When  thy  sleep  shall  be  broken  by  trumpet  ari^  drum; 
Then  hush  thee,  my  darling,  take  rest  while  you  may. 
For  strife  comes  with  niatihood,  arid  waking  with  day. 
O  ho  ro,  i  ri  ri,  dtc. 

'  *  •*  Sleep  on  till  day."  Thes^  words,  adapted  to  a  melody  some- 
what different  from  the  origiiial,  are  sung  in  my  fifiend'  -Mr: 
Terry's  drama  of  "  Guy  Mannering."  [The  •*  Lullaby"  was  first 
IrinCed  in  Mr.  Terry's  drama :  it  was  afterwards  set  to  mnlme^  in 
Thomson's  Collection,  1822.] 
XX 
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PIBROCH  OF  DONALD  DHU. 

Aoi  ~  "  Piobair  of  DanuU  Dhwdh."  * 


ntff  iiM  •ery  micierU  pibroch  bdonging  to  Gan  MocDohmH 
mnd  8uppo$ed  to  refer  to  the  expedition  of  Donald  BaUodt 
whOf  in  1431,  launched  from  the  hies  loilh  a  considerahU 
force,  invaded  Lochaber,  and  at  Inverlochy  defeated  and  put 
to  flight  the  Earls  of  Mar  and  Caithness,  though  at  the  hesi 
qfan  army  superior  to  his  own.  The  toords  of  the  set,  theme, 
or  melody f  to  which  the  pipe  variations  are  apjdied,  run  thut 
in  Gaelic:  — 

Piobaireachd  Dhonuil  Dhuidh,  piobaireachd  Dhonnil ; 
Piobaireachd  Dhoouil  Dhaidh,  piobaireachd  Dhonuil; 
Piobaireachd  Dhonuil  Dhuidh,  piobaireachd  Dhonuil ; 
'   .  .PiOb  agU8  bratach  airfaiche  Inverlochi. 
The  pipe-summons  of  Donald  the  Black, 
The  pipe-summons  of  Donald  the  Black, 
The  war-pipe  and  the  pennon  are  on  the  gathering-place  at 
Inverlochy.' 


PiBROOH  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Pibroch  of  Donuil, 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew. 

Summon  Clan-ConuiL 


* «« The  pibroch  of  Donald  the  Black."  [This  song  was  written 
ibr  CampbelFs  Albyn*s  Anthology,  181&    It  oiay  also  be  won, 
Mt  to  music,  in  Thomson's  Collection,  1830.] 
!'  '[Compare  this  with  the  gathering-scxig  in  the  thiid  cmto  d 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ante,] 


PIHBOGH  OF  BONALD   mW. 

Come  away,  come  away, 
Hark  to  the  summons  I 

CSome  in  your  war  array. 
Gentles  add  commonik 

G>me  from  deep  glen,  and 

From  mountain  so  rocky. 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon 

Are  at  Inverlochy. 
Come  every  hill-plaid,  and 

True  heart  that  wears  one. 
Come  every  steel  blade,  and 

Strong  hand  that  bears  one. 
Leave  untended  the  herd, 

The  flock  without  shelter;' 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterr'd. 

The  bride  at  the  altar; 
Leave  the  deer,  leave  the  steer 

Leave  nets  and  barges; 
Come  with  your  fighting  gear, 

Broadswords  and  targes. 

Come  as  the  winds  come,  when 

Forests  are  rended; 
Come  as  the  waves  come,  when 

Navies  arc  stranded: 
Faster  come,  faster  come. 

Faster  and  faster, 
Chief,  vassal,  page,  and  groom, 

Tenant  and  master. 
Fast  they  come,  fast  they  come; 

See  how  they  gather! 
Vol.  V. 80 


nSaO  BOWQB   Aim  M^OHLUklCm&i  : 

Wide  waves  the  ea^e  plume^ 

Blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plavds,  draw  joar  blades^ 

Forward  each  mail  set! 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu, 

Knell  for  the  onset! 


NORA'S  VOW. 

AiE—*'  Cka  teid  mi$  a  chaoidL'*^ 
WRITTEN  FOR  ALBYN'S  ANTHOLOGY,  [1816.]  • 


in  the  original  Oaelie,  the  Lady  makes  prMestMime  that  the  M 
not  go  toilh  the  Red  Eatfe  etfn,  until  ^ 'swan  Mkmkd  builivii 
the  cliff  and  the  eagle  ta  the  Me — until  6ne^mmintmn  ehovU 
change  places. wijth  another ^  and  eojorthi  M-  y$^but  favrto 
add,  that  there  is  no^authfiri^  Jbr  supposing,  th^  she  slterei 
her  mind — except  the  vehemence  of  her  protestation. 


L 
Hbar  what 'Highland  Nora  said, 
**The  Earlie's  son  Iwill  not  wedj'  *   ■ 
Should  all  the'  race  of  nature  ffie,         ^" 
And  none  be  left  bat  he  and  I.    ' 
For  all  the  gold,  for  all  the  gear, 
And  all  the  lands  both  &r  and  near. 
That  ever  valc^r  lost  of  won, 
I  would  not  wed  the  Earlie's  son.*'       ' 

'  I  will  never  go  with  him/' 

'  [See  also  Mr.  Thomson's  Scottish  CollecticB,  1829L] 


nora'b  vow.  851 

n. 

**  A  maiden's  vows,"  old  Galium  spoke, 
''Are  lightly  made,  and  lightly  broke; 
The  heather  on  the  mountain's  height 
Begins  to  bloom  in  purple  light; 
The  frost-wind  soon  shall  sweep  away 
That  lustre  deep  from  glen  and  brae; 
Yet  Nora,  ere  its  bloom  be  gone, 
May  blithely  wed  the  Earlie's  son." — 

HL 
**  The  swan,"  she  said,  *'  the  lake's  clear  breast 
May  barter  for  the  eagle's  nest; 
The  Awe's  fierce  stream  may  backward  turn, 
•' Bcto-Cruaichan  fall,   and  crush  Kilchurn; 
Our  kifted  clans,  when  blood  is  high, 
Before  their  foes  may  turn  and  fly; 
But  I,  were  all  these  marvels  done. 
Would  never  wed  the  Earlie's  son." 

IV. 
Still  in  the  water-lily's  shade 
Her  wonted  nest  the  wild  swan  made; 
Ben-Cruaichan  stands  as  fast  as  ever. 
Still  downward  foams  the  Awe's  fierce  river; 
To  shun  the  clash  of  foeman's  steel. 
No  Highland  brogue  has  turn'd  the  heel; 
But  Nora's  heart  is  lost  and  won, 
— She's  wedded  to  th*e  Earlie's  son! 


i    1. 


MACX^^REGOR'S  6ATHEEUN6. 

Ant— "  Tkain'  a  Qrigaladir « 
WRITTEN  FOR  ALBYNS  ANTHOLOGY.  [1816.1 


These  verses  are  adapted  to  a  very  wUd,  yet  lively  gathering-tuM^ 
used  by  the  MacQregors.  The  severe  treatment  of  this  CUn, 
their  otUlaiory,  and  the  proscription  of  their  very  namet  isn 
mSLuded  to  tit  the  BaUad* 


The  moon 's  on  the  lake,  and  the  mist  V  od  the  brae, 
And  the  Oan  has  a  name  that  is  nameless  by  day; 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather  Grigalach  I 

Gather,  gather,  gatlier,  &c. 

Our  signal  for  fight,  that  from  monarchs  we  drew. 
Must  be  heard  but  by  night  in  our  vengeful  haloo! 

Then  haloo,  Grigalach !  haloo,  Grigalach  I 

Haloo,  haloo,  haloo,«.Grigalach,  &c 

Glen  Ore  by 's  proud  mountains,  Coalchuim  and  her 

towers, 
Glenstrae  and  Glenlyon  no  longer  are  ours ; 

We  Ve  landless,  landless,  landless,  Grigalach  I 

Landless,  landless,  landless,  &c. 

' "  The  MacGregor  is  come." 

"  [For  the  history  of  the  clan,  see  Introduction  to  Rob  Eoy^ 
Waverley  Novels^  vol.  vii.] 
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Bat  doom'd  and  devoted  by  vassal  and  lord, 
MacGregor  has  still  both  his  heart  and  his  sword ! 
Then  courage,  courage,  courage,  Grigalach ! 
:  Coorag^^,  courage,  courage,  &/:, 

If  they  rob  u&  of  name,  and  pursue  us  with  beagles. 
Give  their  roo&  to  the  flame,  and  their  flesh  to  the 
eagles  1 
Then  vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  Griga- 
lach! 
Vengeance,  vengeance,  vengeance,  &c. 

While  there's  leaves  in  the  forest,  and  foam  on  the 
river, 

MacGregor,  despite  them,  shall  flourish  forever ! 
G>me  theoy  Grigalach,  come  then,  Grigalach, 
Come  then,  come  then,  cooie  then,  &c. 

Through  the  depths  of  Loch  Katrine  the  steed  shall 

career. 
O'er  the  peak  of  Ben-Lomond  the  galley  shall  steer, 
And  the  rocks  of  Craig  Royston^  like  icicles  melt, 
Eire  our  wrongs  be  forgot,  or  our  vengeance  unfelt  I 

Then  gather,  gather,  gather,  Grigalach! 

Gather,  gather,  gather,  &c. 

*  ["  Rob  Roy  MacGregor's  own  designation  was  of  Innersnaid ; 
but  he  appears  to  have  acquired  a  right  of  some  kind  or  other  to 
the  property  or  possession  of  Craig  Royston,  a  domain  of  rock 
and  forest,  lying  on  the  east  side  of  Loch  Lomond,  where  that 
beautiful  lakie  stretches  into  the  dusky  mountains  of  Glen&Iloch.'* 
— Introduction  to  Rob  Roy,  Waverley  Novels,  vol  vii.  p.  81.] 
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DONALD  CAIRD'S  COME  AGAIN.' 

koL^**  Maicdm  CamTs  come  agam," * 


CHORUS. 


Donald  CaircTs  come  again  I 
Donald  Caird*s  come  again  I 
Tell  the  news  in  hrugh  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird*s  come  again  I 

Donald  Caird  can  lilt  and  sing. 
Blithely  dance  the  Hieland  fling. 
Drink  till  the  gudeman  be  blind, 
Fleech  till  the  gudewife  be  kind; 
Hoop  a  leglin,  clout  a  pan, 
Or  crack  a  pow  wi'  ony  man ; 
Tell  the  news  in  brugh  and  glen^ 
Donald  Caird*s  come  again. 

Donald  Caird^s  come  again  I 
Donald  Caird's  come  again  I 
Tell  the  netos  in  brugh  and  gleUf 
Donald  Caird^s  come  again. 

Donald  Caird  can  wire  a  maukin. 
Kens  the  wiles  o'  dun-deer  staukin, 

'  [Written  for  Albyn's  Anthology,  vol.  iL,  1818,  and  set  to 
music  in  Mr.  Thomson's  Collection,  in  1822.] 
'  Caird  signifies  T'mVet. 
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Leisters  kipper,  makes  a  shift 
To  sHoot  a  muir-fowl  in  the  drift ; 
Water-bailifli,  rangers,  keepers, 
He  can  wauk  v^hen  they  are  rieepers; 
Not  for  bountith  or  reward 
'Daire  ye  mell  wi*  Donald  Caird. 

Donald  Caird*$  came  again  I 
Donald  Camts  come  again  I 
Gar  the  bagpipes  hum  amain^ 
Dontdd  Caird's  come  again, 

Donald  Caird  can  drink  a  gill 
Fast  as  hostler- wife  can  fill; 
Ilka  ane  that  sells  gude  liquor 
Kens  how  Donald  bends  a  bicker; 
When  he's  fou  he's  stout  and  sancy. 
Keeps  the  cantle  of  the  cawsey; 
Highland  chief  and  Lawland  laird 
Maun  gie  room  to  Donald  Caird  1 

Donald  Caird's  come  again  1 
Donald  Caird's  come  again  I 
Tell  the  news  in  brugh  etnd  gien^ 
Donald  Caird^s  come  again. 

Steek  the  amrie,  lock  the  kist, 
Else  some  gear  may  weel  be  mist ; 
Donald  Caird  finds  orra  things 
Where  Allan  Gregor  fand  the  tings; 
Dunts  of  kebbuck,  taits  of  woo, 
Whiles  a  hen  and  whiles  a  sow. 
Webs  or  duds  frae  hedge  or  yard — 
'Ware  the  wuddie,  Donald  Caird! 
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Donald  Cctird'M  come  again  I 
Donald  Caird*M  come  again  I 
Dinna  let  the  Shirra  hen 
Donald  Caird*s  come  again* 

On  Donald  Caird  the  doom  was  stehiy 
Craig  to  tether,  legs  to  airn ; 
But  Donaid  Caird  wi'  mickle  study. 
Caught  the  gift  to  cheat  the  wuddie; 
Rings  of  aim,  and  bolts  of  steel. 
Fell  like  ice  frae  hand  and  heel  I 
Watch  the  sheep  in  fauld  and  glen, 
Donald  Caird's  come  again! 

Donald  Caird*8  come  again  I 
Donald  Caird^s  come  again  1 
Dinna  let  the  Justice  ken 
Donald  Caird's  come  again  I  ^ 

^  [Mr.  D.  Thomson,  of  Galashiels,  produced  a  parodj  on  thii 
song  at  an  annual  dinner  of  the  manufacturers  there,  which  Sir 
Waiter  Scott  usually  attended ;  and  the  Poet  was  highlj  aroused 
with  a  sly  allusion  to  his  two-fold  character  of  Sheriff  of  Selkii^ 
■hire,  and  author-nupect  of  '*  Rob  Roy,"  in  the  chorus^— 

**  Think  ye.  does  the  Shiira  km 


MACKRIMMON'S  LAMENT." 

AiK—"  Cha  till  mi  tuiOe.*** 


Mmekrimmont  kereditmry  piper  to  the  Laird  qf  Mndeod^  tt  imi 
to  have  composed  this  Lament  when  the  Clan  was  about  to 
depart  upon  a  distant  and  dangerous  expedition.  The  ^^9^^ 
strel  was  impressed  with  a  belief,  which  the  event  verified^  thai 
he  was  to  be  slain  in  the  approaching  feud ;  and  hence  the 
Gaelic  words,  **  Cha  till  mi  tuille ;  ged  thillis  Macleod,  cha 
till  Mackrimmon,*'  **  I  shall  never  return  ;  although  Madeod 

'  returns,  yet  Mackrimmon  shall  never  return  /**  The  piece  if 
but  too  well  known,  from  its  being  the  strain  with  which  th$ 
emigrants  from  the  West  Highlands  and  Isles  usually  take 
leave  of  their  native  shore. 


MacLeod's  wizard  flag  from  the  grey  castle  sallieSp 

The  rowers  are  seated,  unmoor'd  are  the  galleys ; 

Gleam  war-axe  and  broadsword,  clang  target  and 
quiver, 

As  Mackrimmon  sings,  ''Farewell  to  Dunvegan  for 
ever! 

Farewell  to  each  cliff,  on  which  breakers  are  foaming; 

Farewell,  each  dark  glen,  in  which  red-deer  are  roam- 
ing; 

Farewell,  lonely  Skye,  to  lake,  mountain,  and  river; 

Macleod  may  return,  but  Mackrimmon  shall  never  I 

•*  Farewell  the  bright  clouds  that  on  Quillan  are  sheep- 

ing; 
Farewell  the  bright  eyes  in  the  Dun  that  are  weeping ; 

>  [Written  for  Albyn's  Anthology,  vol  iu  ISia] 
•  ••  We  return  no  more." 
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To  each  miDstrel  delusion,  farewell ! — and  for  ever— 

Mackrimmon  departs,  to  return  to  you  never  I 

The  Banshee's  wild  voice  sings  the  death-dirge  before 

me,* 
The  pall  of  the  dead  for  a  mantle  hangs  o'er  me; 
But  my  heart  shall  not  flag,  and  my  nerves  shall  not 

shiver, 
Though  devoted  I  go — to  return  again  never! 

'*  Too  oft  shall  the  notes  of  Mackrimmon's  bewailing 
Be  heard  when  the  Grael  on  their  exile  are  sailing; 
Dear  land !  to  the  shores,  whence  unwilling  we  seTer, 
Ketum — return — return  shall  we  never! 

Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille ! 

Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 

Cha  till,  cha  till,  cha  till  sin  tuille, 

6ea  thillis  Macleod,  cha  till  Mackrinunon  !** 


ON  ETTRICK  FOREST'S  MOUN- 
TAINS DUN.» 


On  Ettrick  Forest's  mountains  dun, 
'Tis  blithe  to  hear  the  sportsman's  gun, 

'  [See  a  note  on  BansheCy  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ante^  toL  iiL  pi 
109.] 

'  Written  after  a  week's  shooting  and  fishing,  in  which  the 
Poet  had  been  engaged  with  some  friends.  [The  reader  roa/aee 
these  veijBee  set  to  maaie  in  Mr.  Thomson's  ScoCtisli  Melodifii  ftr 
1822.] 
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And  seek  the  heath-frequenting  brood 

Far  through  the  noonday  solitude; 

By  many  a  cairn  and  trenched  mound, 

Where  chieik  of  yore  sleep  lone  and  sound, 

And  springs,  where  grey-hair'd  shepherds  tell. 

That  still  the  fairies  love  to  dwell. 

Along  the  silver  streams  of  Tweed, 
^Tis  blithe  the  mimic  fly  to  lead, 
When  to  the  hook  the  salmon  springs, 
And  the  line  whistles  through  the  rings; 
The  boiling  eddy  see  him  try, 
Then  dashing  from  the  current  high. 
Till  watchful  eye  and  cautious  hand 
Have  led  his  wasted  strength  to  land. 

'Tb  blithe  along  the  midnight  tide. 
With  stalwart  arm  the  boat  to  guide; 
On  high  the  dazzling  blaze  to  rear; 
And  heedful  plunge  the  barbed  spear; 
Rock,  wood,  and  scaur,  emerging  bright. 
Fling  on  the  stream  their  ruddy  light, 
And  from  the  bank  our  band  appears 
Like  Genii,  arm'd  with  fiery  spears.^ 

*Tis  blithe  at  eve  to  tell  the  tale. 
How  we  succeed,  and  how  we  fail, 
Whether  at  Alwyn's*  lordly  meal, 

'  [See  the  &inous  salmon-spearing^  scene  in  Guy  Mannering. — 
Waverley  Novels^  vol.  iii.,  p.  259-63.] 

*  Ahoyn,  the  seat  of  the  Lord  Somerville ;  now,  alas!  unlen- 
fUBted,  by  the  lamented  death  of  tliat  kind  and  hospitable  noble- 
man, the  aathor's  nearest  neighbour  and  intimate  friend.  [Lord 
a  died  in  February,  1819.] 
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Or  lowlier  board  of  Ashestiel ;  * 
While  the  gay  tapers  cheerly  shine, 
Bickers  the  fire,  and  flows  the  wine — 
Days  free  from  thought,  and  nights  from  care, 
Mj  blessing  on  the  Forest  fair! 


THE  SUN   UPON  THE  WEHIDLAW 
HILL. 

Air  —  '*  Rimhin  aluin  *ttu  mo  run.*' 


The  air  composed  by  the  Editor  of  Albyn's  Anthology.*  The 
vfords  written  for  Mr.  George  Thomson's  Scottish  Melodies, 
[1822.] 

The  sun  upon  the  Weirdlaw  Hill, 

In  Ettrick's  vale,  is  sinking  sweet; 
The  westland  wind  is  hush  and  still, 

The  lake  lies  sleeping  at  my  feet. 
Yet  not  the  landscape  to  mine  eye 

Bears  those  43right  hues  that  once  it  bore; 
Though  evening,  with  her  richest  dye, 

Flames  o'er  the  hills  of  Ettricks  shore. 

With  listless  look  along  the  plain, 
I  see  Tweed's  silver  current  glide. 

And  coldly  mark  the  holy  fane, 
Of  Melrose  rise  in  ruin'd  pride. 

*  Ashestiel,  the  Poet's  residence  at  that  time. 

■  [*»  Nathaniel  Gow  told  me  that  he  got  the  air  from  an  old 
gentleman,  a  Mr.  Dalrymple  of  Orangefield,  (he  thinks,)  who  bad 
It  from  a  friend  in  the  Western  Isles,  as  an  old  HighlaJMl  air." 

GBoaec  Tboh0Ov.J 
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The  quiet  lake,  the  balmy  air. 

The  hilly  the  stream,  the  tower,  the  tree^-^ 
Are  they  still  such  as  once  they  were, 

Or  is  the  dreary  change  id  met 

Alas,  the  warp'd  and  broken  board, 

How  can  it  bear  the  painter's  dye! 
The  harp  of  strain'd  and  tuneless  chord. 

How  to  the  minstrel's  skill  reply ! 
To  aching  eyes  each  landscape  lowers. 

To  feverish  pulse  each  gale  blows  chill; 
And  Araby's  or  Eden's  bowers 

Were  barren  as  this  moorland  hilL 


THE  MAID  OF  ISLA. 

AiE— «  The  Maid  of  Ida." 

WRITTEN  FOR  MR.  GEORGE  THOMSON'S  SCOTTISH 
MELODIES. 

[1822L] 


O,  Maid  or  Isla,  from  the  clifi) 

That  looks  on  troubled  wave  and  sky, 
Dost  thou  not  see  yon  little  skiff 

Contend  with  ocean  gallantly? 
Now  beating  'gainst  the  breeze  and  surge. 

And  steep'd  her  leeward  deck  in  foam, 
Why  does  she  war  unequal  urge? — 

O,  Ida's  maid,  she  seeks  her  home. 

O,  Isla's  maid,  yon  sea-bird  mark. 

Her  white  wing  gleams  through  mist  and  s(>ray^ 
Y(«L.  V. 31 
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Against  the  storm-cloudy  lowering  dark. 
As  to  the  rock  she  wheels  away; — 

Where  clouds  are  dark,  and  billows  rave. 
Why  to  the  shelter  should  she  come 

Of  cliff,  exposed  to  wind  and  wave? — 
O,  maid  of  Isla,  tis  her  home. 

As  breeze  and  tide  to  yonder  skifi^ 

Thou'rt  adverse  to  the  suit  I  bring, 
And  cold  as  is  yon  wintry  cliff, 

Where  sea-birds  close  their  wearied  wing. 
Yet  cold  as  rock,  unkind  as  wave. 

Still,  Isia*s  maid,  to  thee  I  come; 
For  in  thy  love,  or  in  his  grave, 

Must  Allan  Vourich  find  his  home. 


THE    FORAY/ 

SET  TO  musk;  by  JOHN  WHITEnELD.  MUS.  DOC  CAM. 


The  last  of  our  steers  on  the  board  has  been  spread, 
And  the  last  flask  of  wine  in  our  goblet  is  red ; 
Up !  up,  my  brave  kiasmen !  belt  swords  and  b^one, 
There  are  dangers  to  dare,  and  there's  spoil  to  be  won. 

The  eyes,  that  so  lately  mix'd  glances  with  ours, 
For  a  space  must  be  dim,  as  they  gaze  from  the  towers, 
And  strive  to  distinguish,  through  tempest  and  gkxHn, 
The  prance  of  the  steed,  and  the  toss  of  the  plume. 

. '  ••  [Bet  to  inusie  in  Mr.  Thomson's  Scottish  Collectiao,  188a] 
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The  rain  is  descending ;  the  wind  rises  loud ; 
And  the  moon  her  red  beacon  has  veil'd  with  a  cloud ; 
'Tis  the  better,  my  mates !  for  the  warder's  dull  eye 
Shall  in  confidence  slumber,  nor  dream  we  are  nigh* 

Our  steeds  are  impatient !  I  hear  my  blithe  Gray  I 
There  is  life  in  his  hoof-clang,  and  hope  in  his  neigh ; 
Like  the  flash  of  a  meteor,  the  glance  of  his  mane 
Shall  marshal  your  march  through  the  darkness  and 
rain. 

The  drawbridge  has  dropp'd,  the  bugle  has  blown ; 
One  pledge  is  to  quaff  yet — then  mount  and  begone!-— 
To  their  honour  and  peafe,  that  shall  rest  with  the 

dain; 
To  their  health  and  their  glee,  that  see  Teviot  again  I 


MONKS  OF  BANGOR'S  MARCH. 

WRTTTEN  FOR  MR.  GEORGE  THOMSON'S  WELSH  BIELOWEa 

[1817.] 


BhrRBLFRiD,  or  Olfrid,  King  of  Northumberland,  ktming  k* 
tieged  Chester  in  613,  and  Brockmael,  a  British  jPrtiice, 
advancing  to  relieve  it,  the  religious  of  the  neighbowrimg 
Monastery  of  Bangor  marched  in  procession,  to  pray  for  liB 

-  success  of  their  countrymen.  But  the  British  being  totaUg 
defeated,  the  heathen  victor  ^ffU  the  monks  to  the  sword,  and 
destroyed  their  monastery.  The  tune  to  v?hidi  these  verses 
are  adapted,  is  called  the  Monks'  March,  and  is  s%^p&aed  fo 
have  been  played  at  their  ill-omened  procession. 


Whew  the  heathen  trumpet's  clang 
Round  beleaguer'd  Chester  rang, 
Veiled  nun  and  friar  grey 
March'd  from  Bangor's  fair  Abbaye; 
High  their  holy  anthem  sounds, 
Cestria's  vale  the  hymn  rebounds 
Floating  down  the  sylvan  Dee, 

O  miserere,  Dominel 

On  the  long  procession  goes, 
Glory  round  their  crosses  glows, 
And  the  Virgin-mother  mild 
In  their  peaceful  banner  smiled; 
Who  could  think  such  saintly  band 
Doom'd  to  feel  unhallow'd  hand? 
Such  was  the  W\\\\w,  ^te.v.T^^, 
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Bands  that  masses  only  sung, 
Hands  that  censers  only  swung, 
Met  the  northern  bow  and  bill, 
Heard  the  war-cry  wild  and  shrill : 
Woe  to  BrockmaePs  feeble  hand, 
Woe  to  Olfrid's  bloody  brand, 
Woe  to  Saxon  cruelty, 

0  miserere^  Dominel 

Weltering  amid  warriors  slain, 
SpurnM  by  steeds  with  bloody  mane, 
Slaughter'd  down  by  heathen  blade, 
Bangor's  peaceful  monks  are  laid: 
Word  of  parting  rest  unspoke, 
Mass  unsung,  and  bread  unbroke; 
For  their  souls  for  charity, 

Sing,  0  miserere,  Dominel 

Bangor !  o'er  the  murder  wail ! 
Long  thy  ruins  told  the  tale, 
Shatter'd  towers  and  broken  arch 
Long  recall'd  the  woeful  march:* 
On  thy  shrine  no  tapers  burn, 
Never  shall  thy  priests  return; 
The  pilgrim  sighs  and  sings  for. thee, 
0  miserere,  Dominel 


*  William  of  Malmsbury  iays,  that  in  his  time  the  extent  of 
the  ruins  of  the  monastery  bore  ample  witness  to  the  desolation 
Dccaskmed  by  the  massacre ;—"  tot  semiroti  parietes  ecclesitp 
rum,  tot  anfractus  porticum,  tanta  torba  ruderum  quantnin  viz 
ilihi  cemas.** 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  MUSE.' 


EifCHAiTTRESS,  farewell,  who  so  oft  has  decoyM  me, 
At  the  close  of  the  evening  through  woodlaDds  to 
roam, 
Where  the  forester,  lated,  with  wonder  espied  me 
Explore  the  wild  scenes  he  was  quitting  for  home. 
Farewell,  and  take  with  thee  thy  numbers  wild  speak- 
ing 
The  language  alternate  of  rapture  and  woe: 
Oh!   none  but  some   lover,  whose   heart-strings  are 
breaking. 
The  pang  that  I  feel  at  our  parting  can  know. 

Each  joy  thou  couldst  double,  and  when  there  came 
sorrow. 

Or  pale  disappointment  to  darken  my  way, 
What  voice  was  like  thine,  that  could  sing  of  to-morrow, 

Till  forgot  in  the  strain  was  the  grief  of  to-day  1 
But  when  friends  drop  around  us  in  life's  weary  waning, 

The   grief,   Queen   of   Numbers,   thou   canst  Dot 


Nor  the  gradual  estrangement  of  those  yet  remaining, 
The  languor  of  pain,  and  the  chillness  of  age. 

T  was  thou  that  once  taught  me,  in  accents  bewailiogy 
To  sing  bow  a  warrior  lay  stretched  on  the  plain, 

^  [Written,  during  illness,  for  Mr.  Thomson^s  Scottish  CoDeo* 
tioD,  and  first  published  in  1822,  united  to  an  air  oompoBed  I7 
Qea^  Kinloch  of  Km\Qc\i,'&iBKv\ 
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And  a  maiden  hung  o'er  him  with  iiid  unavailing, 
And  held  to  his  lips  the  cold  goblet  in  vain  ; 

As  vain  thy  encbantnieDts,  O  Queen  of  wild  Numbers, 
To  a  bard  when  the  reign  of  his  fancy  b  o'er, 

And  the  quick  puke  of  feeling  in  apathy  slumbers — 
Farewell,  then  —  Enchantress;  —  I  meet  thee  no 
more. 


EPITAPH  ON  MRS.  ERSKINE.* 

[1819.] 


Plaiit  as  hef  native  dignity  of  mind, 
Arise  the  tomb  of  her  we  have  resign'd; 
Unflaw'd  and  stainless  be  the  marble  scroll. 
Emblem  of  lovely  form,  and  candid  soul.— < 
But,  oh!   what  symbol  may  avail,  to  tell 
The  kindness,  wit,  and  sense,  we  loved  so  well  I 
What  sculpture  show  the  broken  ties  of  life, 
Here  buried  with  the  parents,  friend,  and  wife  I 
Or  on  the  tablet  stamp  each  title  dear, 
By  which  thine  urn,  Euphemia,  claims  the  tear! 
Yet  taught,  by  thy  meek  sufferance,  to  a«ume 
Patience  in  anguish,  hope  beyond  the  tomb. 
Resigned,  though  sad,  this  votive  verse  shall  flow, 
And  brief,  alas !   as  thy  brief  span  below. 

*  [Mra.  Euphemia  Robison,  wife  of  William  Erskine,  Eaq. 
(sAerwards  Lord  Kinedder,)  died  September,  1819,  and  was 
teried  at  Saline  in  the  county  of  Fife,  where  tbeae  lines  are 
inscribed  on  the  tombstone.] 
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MR.  KEMBLE'S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS,' 

ON  TAKING  LEAVE  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  OTAGE. 


As  the  worn  war-horse,  at  the  trumpet's  sound, 
Erects  his  mane,  and  neighs,  and  paws  the  ground-^ 

•  [These  lines  first  appeared*  April  5, 1817»  in  a  weekly  sheet, 
called  '''The  Sale  Room,"  conducted  and  published  by  Messrs 
Ballantync  and  Co.,  at  Edinburgh.   In  a  note  prefixed,  Mr.  James 
Ballantyne  says,  "The  character  fixed  upon,  with  bappy  pn>. 
priety,  for  Kemble's  closing  scene,  was  Macbeth,  in  which  he  took 
his  final  leave  of  Scotland  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  29th 
March,  1817.     He  bad  laboured  under  a  severe  cold  for  a  few 
days  before,  but  on  this  memorable  night  the  physical  annoyance 
yielded  to  the  energy  of  his  mind. — *  He  was,*  ho  said,  in  the 
green-room,  immediately  before  the  curtain  rose,  •  determined  to 
leave  behind  him  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  his  art  which  he 
had  ever  shown  ;*  ami  his  success  was  complete.   At  the  moment 
of  the  tyrant's  death  the  curtain  fell  by  the  universal  acclaroatioo 
of  tlie  audience.     The  applauses  were  vehement  and  proloDged ; 
they  ceased  —  were  resumed  —  rose  again — were  reiterated— 
and  again  were  hushed.     In  a  few  minutes  the  cartain  ascended, 
and  Mr.  Kemble  came  forward  in  the  dress  of  Macbeth,  (the 
audience  by  a  consentaneons  movement  rising  to  receive  him,) 

to  deliver  his  farewell '^Mr.  Kemble  delivered  these 

lines  with  exquisite  beauty,  and  with  an  efiect  that  was  evidenced 
by  the  tears  and  sobs  of  many  of  the  audience.  His  own  emotioot 
were  very  conspicuous.  When  his  farewell  was  closed,  be  lin- 
gered long  on  the  stage,  as  if  unable  to  retire.  The  house  ag«ia 
stood  np,  and  cheered  him  with  the  waving  of  hats  and  loo; 
shouts  of  applause.  At  length,  he  finally  retired,  and,  in  so  ftr 
as  regards  Scotland,  the  curtain  dropped  upon  his 
life  for  ever."] 
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Diidains  the.  ease  his  generous  lord  assigns, 
And  longs  to  rush  on  the  embattled  lines, 
So  I,  your  plaudits  ringing  on  mine  ear, 
Can  scarce  sustain  to  think  our  parting  near; 
To  think  mj  scenic  hour  for  ever  past. 
And  that  those  valued  plaudits  are  my  last 
Why  should  we  part,  while  still  some  powers  remaui. 
That  in  your  service  strive  not  yet  in  vain? 
Cannot  high  seal  the  strength  of  youth  supply. 
And  sense  of  duty  fire  the  fading  eye; 
And  all  the  wrongs  of  age  remain  subdued 
Beneath  the  burning  glow  of  gratitude? 
Ah,  no!   the  taper,  wearing  to  its  close. 
Oft  for  a  space  in  fitful  lustre  glows; 
But  all  too  soon  the  transient  gleam  is  past, 
It  cannot  be  renew'd,  and  will  not  last; 
Even  duty,  seal,  and  gratitude,  can  wage 
But  short-lived  conflict  with  the  frosts  of  age- 
Yes!   It  were  poor,  remembering  what  I  was, 
To  live  a  pensioner  on  your  applause. 
To  drain  the  dregs  of  your  endurance  dry. 
And  take,  as  alms,  the  praise  I  once  could  buy; 
Till  every  sneering  youth  around  enquires, 
*'Is  this  the  man  who  once  could  please  our  sires T'* 
And  scorn  assumes  compassion's  doubtful  mien, 
To  warn  me  off  from  the  encumber'd  scene. 
This  must  not  be; — and  higher  duties  crave 
Some  space  between  the  theatre  and  the  grave. 
That,  like  the  Roman  in  the  capitol, 
I  may  adjust  my  mantle  ere  I  fall; 
My  life's  brief  act  in  public  service  flown. 
The  last,  the  closing  scene,  must  be  my  own. 
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Here,  then,  adieu !  while  yet  some  weli-graced  paiti 
May  fix  an  ancient  favourite  in  your  hearts, 
Not  quite  to  be  forgotten,  even  when 
You  look  on  better  actors,  younger  men: 
And  if  your  bosoms  own  this  kindly  debt 
Of  old  remembrance,  how  shall  mine  foi^t — 
O,  how  forget  1  —  how  oft  I  hither  came 
In  anxious  hope,  how  oft  return'd  with  fame  I 
How  oft  around  your  circle  this  weak  hand 
Has  waved  immmortal  Shakspeare^s  magic  wand, 
Till  the  full  burst  of  inspiration  came, 
And  I  have  felt,  and  you  have  fann'd  the  flame  1 
By  mem'ry  treasured,  while  her  reign  endures, 
Those   hours   must  live — and  all   their   charms  are 
yours, 

0  favoured  Land !  renown'd  for  arts  and  arms^ 
For  manly  talent,  and  for  female  charms. 
Could  this  full  bosom  prompt  the  sinking  line, 
What  fervent  benedictions  now  were  thine  I 
But  my  last  part  is  play'd,  my  knell  is  rung. 
When  e'en  your  praise  falls  faltering  from  my  tongue; 
And  all  that  you  can  hear,  or  I  can  tell, 
Is^Friends  and  Patrons,  hail,  and  fark  tou 
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SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS;* 

OR, 

THE  QUEST  OF  SULTAUN  SOUMAUN. 

WRITTEN  IN  1817. 


L 

O,  FOR  a  glance  of  that  gay  Muse's  eye. 
That  lighten'd  on  Bandello's  laughing  tale. 
And  twinkled  with  a  lustre  shrewd  and  sly, 
When  Giam  Battista  bade  her  vision  hail! — ' 
Yet  fear  not,  ladies,  the  naive  detail 
Given  by  the  natives  of  that  land  canorous; 
Italian  license  loves  to  leap  the  pale, 
We  Britons  have  the  fear  of  shame  before  us, 
And,  if  not  wise  in  mirth,  at  least  must  be  decorous. 

II. 
In  the  far  eastern  clime,  no  great  while  since, 
Lived  Sultaun  Solimaun,  a  mighty  prince, 
Whose  eyes,  as  oft  as  they  performed  their  round. 
Beheld  all  others*  fix'd  upon  the  ground ; 

'  [First  published  in  "  The  Sale  Room,  No.  V.,"  February  1, 
1817.] 

'  The  hint  of  the  following  tale  is  taken  from  La  Camiscia 
Magica,  a  novel  of  Giam  Battista  CastL 
zz 
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Whose  cans  received  the  same  unvaried  phrasey 
"  Sultaun  !  thy  vassal  hears,  and  he  obeys !" 
All  have  their  tastes — this  may  the  fancy  strike 
Of  such  grave  folks  as  pomp  and  grandeur  like ; 
For  me,  I  love  the  honest  heart  and  warm 
Of  Monarch  who  can  amble  round  his  farm^ 
Or,  when  the  toil  of  state  no  more  annoys. 
In  chimney  corner  seek  domestic  joys — 
I  love  a  prince  will  bid  the  bottle  pass. 
Exchanging  with  his  subjects  glance  and  glass ; 
In  fitting  time,  can,  gayest  of  the  gay, 
Keep  up  the  jest,  and  mingle  in  the  lay — 
Such  Monarchs  best  our  free-born  humours  suit, 
But  Despots  must  be  stately,  stern,  and  mute. 

III. 
This  Solimaun,  Serendib  had  in  sway — 
And  where 's  Serendib  ?  may  some  critic  say. — 
Good  lack,  mine  honest  friend,  consult  the  chart, 
Scare  not  my  Pegasus  before  I  start ! 
If  Rennell  has  it  not,  you'll  find,  mayhap. 
The  isle  laid  down  in  Captain  Sindbad's  map, — 
Famed  mariner !  whose  merciless  narrations 
Drove  every  friend  and  kinsman  out  of  patience. 
Till,  fain  to  find  a  guest  who  thought  them  shorter. 
He  deign'd  to  tell  them  over  to  a  porter  — ^ 
The  last  edition  see,  by  Long,  and  G)., 
Rees,  Hurst,  and  Orme,  our  fathers  in  the  Row. 

IV. 
Serendib  found,  deem  not  my  tale  a  fiction — 
This  Sultaun,  whether  lacking  contradiction  — 


*  [See  tVie  Ai«l\A«liv'^\^\:^  Y»Tv\fttVa.vQment&] 
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(A  sort  of  stimulant  which  hath  its  uses, 

To  raise  the  spirits  and  reform  the  juices, 

— Sovereign  specific  for  all  sorts  of  cures 

In  my  wife's  practice,  and  perhaps  in  yours,) 

The  Sultaun  lacking  this  same  wholesome  bitter, 

Or  cordial  smooth  for  prince's  palate  fitter — 

Or  if  some  MoUah  had  hag-rid  his  dreams 

With  Degial,  Ginnistan,  and  such  wild  themes 

Belonging  to  the  Mollah's  subtle  craft, 

I  wot  not — but  the  Sultaun  never  laugh'd, 

Scarce  ate  or  drank,  and  took  a  melancholy 

That  scom'd  all  remedy  profane  or  holy ; 

In  his  long  list  of  melancholies,  mad. 

Or  mazed,  or  dumb,  hath  Burton  none  so  bad.^ 

V. 
Physicians  soon  arrived,  sage,  ware,  and  tried. 

As  e'er  scrawl'd  jargon  in  a  darken'd  room ; 
With  heedful  glance  the  Sultaun's  tongue  they  eyed, 
Peep'd  in  his  bath,  and  God  knows  where  beside. 

And  then  in  solemn  accent  spoke  their  doom, 
"  His  majesty  is  very  far  from  well." 
Then  each  to  work  with  his  specific  fell : 
The  Hakim  Ibrahim  instanter  brought 
His  unguent  Mahazzim  al  Zerdukkaut, 
While  Roompot,  a  practitioner  more  vnly. 
Relied  on  his  Munaskif  al  fillfily.' 
More  and  yet  more  in  deep  array  appear. 
And  some  the  front  assail,  and  some  the  rear ; 

*  [See  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.] 

*  For  these  hard  words  see  D'Herbelot,  or  the  learned  editor 
of  the  Recipes  of  Avicenna. 
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Their  remedies  to  reinforce  and  vary. 

Came  surgeon  eke,  and  eke  apothecary ; 

Till  the  tired  Monarch,  though  of  words  grown  chary, 

Yet  dropt,  to  recompense  their  fruitless  labour. 

Some  hint  about  a  bowstring  or  a  sabre. 

There  lack'd,  I  promise  you,  no  longer  speeches. 

To  rid  the  palace  of  those  learned  leeches. 

VL 
Then  was  the  council  calFd — by  their  advice, 
(They  deem'd  the  matter  ticklish  all,  and  nice. 

And  sought  to  shift  it  off  from  their  own  shoulders,) 
Tartars  and  couriers  in  all  speed  were  sent. 
To  call  a  sort  of  Eastern  Parliament 

Of  feudatory  chieftains  and  freeholders — 
Such  have  the  Persians  at  this  very  day. 
My  gallant  Malcolm  calls  them  couroultai; — ^ 
I'm  not  prepared  to  show  in  this  slight  song 
That  to  Serendib  the  same  forms  belong, — 
E'en  let  the  learn'd  go  search,  and  tell  me  if  I'm  wroif  . 

VIL 
The  Omrahs,^  each  with  hand  on  scypaitar. 
Gave,  like  Sempronius,  still  their  voice  for  war-*- 
''  The  sabre  of  the  Sultaun  in  its  sheath 
Too  long  has  slept,  nor  own'd  the  work  of  death; 
Let  the  Tambourgi  bid  his  signal  rattle, 
Bang  the  loud  gong,  and  raise  the  shout  of  battle  I 
This  dreary  cloud  that  dims  our  sovereign's  day. 
Shall  from  his  kindled  bosom  flit  away, 


'  See.  ^ir  John  Malcolm's  admirable  History  of  Pexsii, 

•  Nobility. 
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WheD  the  bold  Lootie  wheels  his  courser  round, 
And  the  arm'd  elephant  shall  shake  the  ground. 
Each  noble  pants  to  own  the  glorious  summons — 
And  for  the  charges — Lo  I  your  faithful  Commoiisl'' 
The  Riots  who  attended  in  their  places 

(Serendib  language  calls  a  farmer  Riot) 
Look'd  ruefully  in  one  another's  faces, 

From  this  oration  auguring  much  disquiet. 
Double  assessment,  forage,  and  free  quarters; 
And  fearing  these  as  China-men  the  Tartars, 
Or  as  the  whisker'd  vermin  fear  the  mousers. 
Each  fumbled  in  the  pocket  of  his  trowsers. 

VIII. 

And  next  came  forth  the  reverend  Convocation, 

Bald  heads,  white  beards,  and  many  a  turban  green, 
Imaum  and  Mollah  there  of  every  station, 

Santon,  Fakir,  and  Calendar  were  seen. 
Their  votes  were  various — some  advised  a  Mosque 

With  fitting  revenues  should  be  erected. 
With  seemly  gardens  and  with  gay  Kiosque, 

To  recreate  a  band  of  priests  selected ; 
Others  opined  that  through  the  realms  a  dole 

Be  made  to  holy  men,  whose  prayers  might  profit 
The  Sultaun's  weal  in  body  and  in  soul. 

But  their  long-headed  chief,  the  Sheik  Ul-Sofit, 
More  closely  touch'd  the  point; — "  Thy  studious  mood,** 
Quoth  he,  "O  Prince !  hath  thicken'd  all  thy  blood, 
And  dull'd  thy  brain  with  labour  beyond  measure; 
Wherefore  relax  a  space  and  take  thy  pleasure, 
And  toy  with  beauty,  or  tell  o'er  thy  treasure; 
From  all  the  cares  of  state,  my  Liege,  enlarge  thee. 
And  leave  the  burdeh  to  thy  faithfal  dergj.*^'  * 
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IX. 
These  ooanaels  sage  availed  not  a  whit. 

And  so  the  patient  (as  is  not  uncommon 
Where  grave  physicians  lose  their  time  and  wit) 

Resolved  to  take  advice  of  an  old  woman ; 
His  mother  she,  a  dame  who  once  was  beauteous. 
And  still  was  call'd  so  by  each  subject  duteous. 
Now,  whether  Fatima  was  witch  in  earnest. 

Or  only  made  believe,  I  cannot  say — *■ 
But  she  profess'd  to  cure  disease  the  sternest. 

By  dint  of  magic  amulet  or  lay  ; 
And,  when  all  other  skill  in  vain  wasshown. 
She  deem'd  it  fitting  time  to  use  her  own. 

X. 

^  Sympathia  magica  hath  wonders  done,** 

(Thus  did  old  Fatima  bespeak  her  son,) 

"  It  works  upon  the  fibres  and  the  pories, 

And  thus,  insensibly,  our  health  restores. 

And  it  must  help  us  here. — Thou  must  endure 

The  ill,  my  son,  or  travel  for  the  cure. 

Search  land  and  sea,  and  get,  where'er  you  can. 

The  inmost  vesture  of  a  happy  man, 

I  mean  his  shirt,  my  son ;  which,  taken  warm 

And  fresh  from  off  his  back,  shall  chase  your  barm, 

Bid  every  current  of  your  veins  rejoice, 

And  your  dull  heart  leap  light  as  shepherd-boy  V 

Such  was  the  counsel  from  his  mother  came  ;— 

I  know  not  if  she  had  some  under-game, 

As  Doctors  have,  who  bid  their  patients  roam  . 

And  live  abroad,  when  sure  to  die  at  home ; 

Qc  i(^  she  thought,  that,  somehow  or  another,     .     . 

Queen-Regent  sbutided  better^  IhUniQuQtD-MoUieu 
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But,  says  ti^e  Chronicle,  (who  will  go  look  it,) 
That  such  was  her  advice — the  Sultauu  took  it 

XL 

AU  are  on  board — the  Sultaun  and  his  train, 
In  gilded  galley  prompt  to  pk)ugh  the  main. 

The    old    Rais^    was    the    first    who    questioned, 
"Whither?" 
They  paused — "  Arabia,"  thought  the  pensive  Prince, 
**  Was  call'd  The  Happy  many  ages  since — 

For  Mokha,  Rais." — And  they  came  safely  thither. 
But  not  in  Araby,  with  all  her  balm, 
Not  where  Jndea  weeps  beneath  her  palm, 
Not  in  rich  Egypt,  not  in  Nubian  waste, 
G)u]d  there  the  step  of  happiness  be  traced. 
One  Copt  alone  profess'd  to  have  seen  her  smile. 
When  Bruce  his  goblet  fili'd  at  infant  Nile : 
She  bless'd  the  dauntless  traveller  as  he  quafiPd, 
But  vanisb'd  from  him  with  the  ended  draught. 

XII. 

"  Enough  of  turbans,"  said  the  weary  King, 
**  These  dolimans  of  ours  are  not  the  thing ; 
Try  we  the  Giaours,  these  men  of  coat  and  cap,  I 
Incline  to  think  sonrie  of  them  must  be  happy ; 
At  teast,  they  have  as  fair  a  cause  as  any  can. 
They  drink  good  wine  and  keep  no  Ramazan. 
Then  northward,  ho!" — The  vessel  cuts  the  sea, 
And  fair  Italia  lies  upon  her  lee. — 
But  fair  Italia,  she  who  once  unfurl'd 
Her  eagle-banners  o'er  a  conquer'd  world, 

•   « -Master  of  the  vesBel. 
32* 
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Long  from  her  throne  of  domination  tumbled. 

Lay,  by  her  quondam  vassals,  sorely  humbled ; 

The  Pope  himself  look'd  pensive,  pale,  and  lean, 

And  was  not  half  the  man  he  once  had  been. 

<'  While  these  the  priest  and  those  the  noble  fleeces, 

Our  poor  old  boot,"'  they  said,  "is  torn  to  pieces. 

Its  tops*  the  vengeful  claws  of  Austria  feel, 

And  the  Great  Devil  is  rending  toe  and  heel.' 

If  happiness  you  seek,  to  tell  you  truly. 

We  think  «he  dwells  with  one  Giovanni  Bulli ; 

A  tramontane,  a  heretic, —  the  buck, 

PoSaredio !  still  has  all  the  luck  ; 

By  land  or  ocean  never  strikes  his  flag-^ 

And  then — a  perfect  walking  money-bag." 

Off  set  our  Prince  to  seek  John  Bull's  abode. 

But  first  took  France — it  lay  upon  the  road. 

XIIL 

Monsieur  Baboon,  after  much  late  commotion, 
Was  agitated  like  a  settling  ocean. 
Quite  out  of  sorts,  and  could  not  tell  what  ail'd  him, 
Only  the  glory  of  his  house  had  fail'd  him ; 
Besides,  some  tumours  on  his  noddle  biding, 
Gave  indication  of  a  recent  hiding.* 
Our  Prince,  though  Sultauns  of  such  things  are  heed- 
less, 
Thought  it  a  thing  indelicate  and  needless 


*  The  well-known  resemblance  of  Italy  in  the  map. 
'  Florence,  Venice,  &c. 

■  The  Calabrias,  infested  by  bands  of  assassins.     One  f^  tl» 
leaders  was  called  Pra  Diavolo,  u  e.  Brother  DeviL 

*  Of  drubbing ;  so  called  in  the  Slan^  Dicrionary. 
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To  a)»k,  if  at  that  moofient  he  was  happy. 
And  MoDsieur,  seeing  that  he  was  comme  ilfauif  a 
Loud  voice  muster'd  up,  for  "  Five  le  Roi ! " 

Then  whisperM,  "  Ave  you  any  news  of  Nappy  I'' 
The  SultauD  answer'd  him  with  a  cross  question* — 

^  Pray,  can  you  tell  me  aught  of  one  John  Bull, 

That  dwells  somewhere  beyond  your  herring-pool  P* 
The  query  seem'd  of  difficult  digestion, 
The  party  shrugg'd,  and  grinn'd,  and  took  his  snuff, 
And  found  his  whole  good-breedingjscarce  enough. 

XIV. 

Twitching  his  visage  into  as  many  puckers 

As  damsels  wont  to  put  into  their  tuckers, 

(Ere  liberal  Fashion  damn'd  both  lace  and  lawn, 

And  bade  the  veil  of  modesty  be  drawn,) 

Replied  the  Frenchman,  after  a  brief  pause, 

"Jean  Bool ! — I  vas  not  know  him — Yes,  I  vas — 

I  vas  remember  dat,  von  year  or  two, 

I  saw  him  at  von  place  call'd  Vaterloo — 

Ma  foi !  il  s'est  tres  joliment  battu, 

Dat  is  for  Englishman, —  m'entendez-vous  1 

But.  den  he  had  wit  him  one  damn  son-gun, 

Rogiie  I  no  like — dey  call  him  Veliington." 

Monsieur's  politeness  could  not  hide  his  fret. 

So  Solimaun  took  leave,  and  cross'd  the  strait 

XV. 
'John  Bull  was  in  his  very  worst  of  nooods, 
Raving  of  sterile  farms  and  unsold  goods ; 
His  sugar-loaves  and  bales  about  he  threw, 
And  on  his  counter  beat  the  devil's  tattoo. 
His  wars  were  ended,  and  the  victory  won, 
But  then,  'twas  reckoning-day  with  honest  John; 
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And  authors  vouch,  'twas  still  this  Worthy's  way* 
<<  Never  to  grumble  till  he  came  to  pay ; 
And  then  he  always  thinks,  his  temper 's  such, 
The  work  too  little,  and  the  pay  too  much."* 

Yet,  grumbler  as  he  is,  so  kind  and  hearty. 
That  when  his  mortal  foe  was  on  the  floor. 
And  past  the  power  to  harm  his  quiet  more. 

Poor  John  hud  wellnigh  wept  for  Bonaparte  I 
Such  was  the  wight  whom  Solimaun  salara'd, — 
"  And  who  are  you,"  John  answer'd,  "  and  be  d — dl" 

XVI. 
"  A  stranger,  come  to  see  the  happiest  man, — 
So,  signior,  all  avouch, — in  Frangistan." — ^ 
"  Happy  ?  my  tenants  breaking  on  my  hand ; 
Unstock'd  my  pastures,  and  untill'd  my  land ; 
Sugar  and  rum  a  drug,  and  mice  and  moths 
The  sole  consumers  of  my  good  broadcloths — 
Happy? — Why,  cursed  war  and  racking  tax 
Have  left  us  scarcely  raiment  to  our  backs." — 
"  In  that  case,  signior,  I  may  take  my  leave ; 
I  came  to  ask  a  favour — but  I  grieve"—^ 
•*  Favour  ? "  said  John,  and  eyed  the  Sultaun  hard, 
"  It 's  my  belief  you  came  to  break  the  yard  ! — 
But,  stay,  you  look  like  some  poor  foreign  sinner,"-- 
Take  that  to  buy  yourself  a  shirt  and  dinner." — 
With  that  he  chuck'd  a  guinea  at  his  head ; 
But,  with  due  dignity  the  Sultaun  said, 
"  Permit  me.  Sir,  your  bounty  to  decline ; 
A  shirt  indeed  I  seek,  but  none  of  thine. 


^  See  the  True-Born  Englishman,  by  Daniel  Do  t^ 
■  Europe. 
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Sgnior,  I  kin  your  hands,  so  fare  you  well.'* 

**  Hm  and  be  d— d,**  quoth  John,  <"  and  go  to  bell  I " 

XVIL 

Next  door  to  John  there  dwelt  h!s  sister  Peg, 
Once  a  wild  lass  as  ever  shook  a  leg 
When  the  blithe  bagbipe  blew — but,  soberer  now, 
She  doucdy  span  her  flax  and  milkM  her  cow. 
And  whereas  erst  she  was  a  needy  slattern, 
Nor  now  of  wealth  or  cleanliness  a  pattern, 
Yet  once  a-month  her  house  was  partly  swept. 
And  once  a-week  a  plenteous  board  she  kept 
And  whereas,  eke,  the  vixen  used  her  claws         ^ 

And  teeth,  of  yore,  on  slender  provocation. 
She  now  has  grown  amenable  to  laws, 

A  quiet  soul  as  any  in  the  nation ; 
The  sole  remembrance  of  her  warlike  joys 
Was  in  old  songs  she  sang  to  please  her  boys. 
John  Bull,  whom,  in  their  years  of  early  strife, 
She  wont  to  lead  a  cat-and-doggish  life, 
Now  found  the  woman,  as  he  said,  a  neighbour. 
Who  look'd  to  the  main  chance,  declined  no  labour, 
Loved  a  long  grace,  and  spoke  a  northern  jargon. 
And  was  d — d  close  in  making  of  a  bargain. 

XVIIL 

The  Sultaun  enter'd,  and  he  made  his  leg. 
And  with  decorum  curtsey'd  sister  Peg ; 
(She  loved  a  book,  and  knew  a  thing  or  two. 
And  guess'd  at  once  with  whom  she  had  to  da) 
She  bade  him  *'  Sit  into  the  fire,"  and  took 
Her  dram,  her  cake,  her  kebbuck  from  the  nook ; 
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Ask'd  him  '* about  the  news  from  ESastern  parte; 
And  of  her  absent  bairns,  puir  Highhind  hearts! 
If  peace  brought  down  the  price  of  tea  and  pepper, 
And  if  the  nitmugs  were  grown  ony  chieaper: — 
Were  there  nae  speerings  of  our  Mungo  Park — 
Ye  '11  be  the  gentleman  that  wants  the  sark  1 
If  ye  wad  buy  a  web  o'  auld  wife's  spinning, 
I  '11  warrant  ye  it 's  a  weel-wearing  linen." 

XIX. 
Then  up  got  Peg,  and  round  the  house  'gan  scuttle 

In  search  of  goods  her  customer  to  nail. 
Until  the  Sultaun  strain'd  his  princely  throttle, 

An^l  hallo'd, — ^"  Ma'am,  that  is  not  what  I  aiL 
Pray,  are  you  happy,  ma'am,  in  this  snug  glen?"— 
"  Happy  ?"  said  Peg;  "  What  for  d'ye  want  to  keni 
Besides,  just  think  upon  this  by-gane  year. 

Grain  wadna  pay  the  yoking  of  the  plough." — 
*'  What  say  you  to  the  present  ?" — "  Meal 's  sae  dear. 

To  mak  their  brose  my  bairns  have  scarce  aneugh."— 
"  The  devil  take  the  shirt,"  said  Solimaun, 
"  I  think  my  quest  will  end  as  it  began. — • 
Farewell,  ma'am ;  nay,  no  ceremony,  I  beg" 
"  Ye  'U  no  be  for  the  linen  then  1 "  said  Peg. 

XX. 

Now,  for  the  land  of  verdant  Erin, 

The  Sultaun's  royal  bark  is  steering. 

The  Emerald  Isle,  where  honest  Paddy  dwells. 

The  cousin  of  John  Bull,  as  story  tells. 

For  a  long  space  had  John,  with  words  of  thunder, 

Hard  looks,  and  harder  knocks,  kept  Paddy  under, 

Till  the  poor  lad,  like  boy  that's  flogg'd  undulj. 

Had  gotten  somewhat  restive  and  unruly. 
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Hard  was  his  lot  and  lodging,  you'll  allow, 
A  w^wam  that  would  hardly  serve  a  sow ; 
His  landlord,  and  of  middle-men  two  brace, 
Had  'screw'd  bis  rent  up  to  the  starving-place; 
His  garment  was  a  top-coat,  and  an  old  one, 
His  meal  was  a  potato,  and  a  cold  one ; 
But  still  for  fun  or  frolic,  and  all  that, 
In  the  round  world  was  not  the  match  of  Pat* 

XXI. 
The  Sultaun  saw  him  on  a  holiday 
Which  is  with  Paddy  still  a  jolly  day : 
When  mass  is  ended,  and  his  load  of  sins 
Confessed,  and  Mother  Church  hath  from  her  biitba 
I>ea]t  forth  a  bonus  of  imputed  merit. 
Then  is  Pat's  time  for  fancy,  whim,  and  spirit ! 
To  jest,  to  sing,  to  caper  fair  and  free. 
And  dance  as  light  as  leaf  upon  the  tree. 
•*  By  Mahomet,"  said  Sultaun  Solimaun, 
**  That  ragged  fellow  is  our  very  man  I 
Rush  in  and  seize  him — do  not  do  him  hurt. 
But,  will  he  nill  he,  let  me  have  his  shirL** 

XXII. 
Shilela  their  plan  was  wellnigh  after  balking, 
(Much  less  provocation  will  set  it  a-walking,) 
But  the  odds  that  foil'd  Hercules  foiPd  Paddy  Whack ; 
They  seized,  and  they  floor'd,  and  they  stripp'd  him— 
Alack ! 

Up-bubboo  !  Paddy  had  not a  shirt  to  his  back  ! ! 

And  the  King,  disappointed,  with  sorrow  and  shame. 
Went  back  to  Serendib  as  sad  as  he  came, 
aaa 
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SFOK£N  BT  MRS.  HENRY  SIDDONQ, 
Feb.  16,  18ia 


A  OAT  of  yore  (or  else  old  iEsop  lied) 

Was  changed  into  a  fair  and  blooming  bride. 

But  spied  a  nnouse  upon  her  marriage-day, 

Forgot  her  spouse,  and  seized  upon  her  prey ; 

Even  thus  my  bridegroom  lawyer,  as  you  saw, 

Threw  off  poor  me,  and  pounced  upon  papa. 

His  neck  from  Hymen's  mystic  knot  made  kxise, 

He  twisted  round  my  sire's  the  literal  noose. 

Such  are  the  fruits  of  our  dramatic  labour. 

Since  the  New  Jail  became  our  next-door  Deighboor.' 

Yes,  times  are  changed ;  for,  in  your  father's  age. 
The  lawyers  were  the  patrons  of  the  stage ; 
However  high  advanced  by  future  fate, 
There  stands  the  bench  (points  to  the  Pit)  that  first 
received  their  weight 

'  [**The  Appeal,"  a  Tragedy,  by  John  Gait,  the  celebrated  au- 
thor of  the  "Annals  of  the  Parish,"  and  other  Novels,  was  played 
for  four  nights  at  this  time  in  Edinburgh.] 

'  It  is  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  allusions  in  this  piece  are 
all  local,  and  addressed  only  to  the  Edinburgh  audience.  The 
new  prisons  of  the  city,  on  the  Calton  Hill,  are  not  fiir  ftom  the 
tiieatre. 
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The  future  legal  sage,  'twas  ours  to  see, 
Doom  though  unwigg'd,  and  plead  without  a  fee. 

But  now,  astounding  each  poor  mimic  elf, 
Instead  of  lawyers  comes  the  law  herself; 
Tremendous  neighbour,  on  our  right  she  dwells, 
Builds  high  her  towers  and  excavates  her  cells ; 
While  on  the  left,  she  agitates  the  town, 
With  the  tempestuous  question,  Up  or  downt^ 
'Twixt  Scylla  and  Charybdis  thus  stand  we. 
Law's  final  end,  and  law's  uncertainty. 
But,  soft !  who  lives  at  Rome  the  Pope  must  flatter, 
And  jails  and  lawsuits  are  no  jesting  matter. 
Then — just  farewell !  We  wait  with  serious  awe 
Till  your  applause  or  censure  gives  the  law. 
Trusting  our  humble  efibrts  may  assure  ye, 
We  hold  you  Court  and  G)unsel,  Judge  and  Jury. 

'  At  this  time,  the  public  of  Edinburgh  was  much  agitated  by 
a  lawsuit  betwixt  the  Magistrates  and  many  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  City,  concerning  a  range  of  new  buildings  on  the  western 
side  of  the  North  Bridge ;  which  the  latter  insisted  should  b' 
removed  as  a  deformity. 
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EPILOGUE 

TO  THE  DRAMA  FOUNDED  ON  "ST.  RONAN*S  WELL." 


[**  After  the  p2ap,  the  fiUlowing  humorous  address  {ascribea  to 
an  eminent  Uttrary  character)  was  spoken  with  infinite  efed 
by  Mr,  Mackay,  in  the  character  of  Meg  Dodda** — EdMwgk 
Weekly  Joumuij  9th  June,  1824] 


[Enter  Meg  Dodds,  encircled'  by  a  crowd  of  unruly 
hoys,  whom  a  toion^s-offioer  is  driving  o|^] 

That's  right,  friend— drive  the  gaitlings  back, 
And  lend  yon  muckle  ane  a  whack; 
Your  Embro'  bairns  are  grown  a  pack, 
Sae  proud  and  saucy. 
They  scarce  wiU  kt  an  auld  wife  walk 
.  .    Upon  your  causey* 

I've  seen  the  day  they  would  been  scaur'd, 
Wi'  the  Tolbooth,  or  wi'  the  Guard, 
Or  maybe  wud  hae  some  regard 

For  Jamie  Laing — ^ 
The  Water-hole^  was  right  weel  wared 

On  sic  a  gang. 

*  [James  Laing  was  one  of  the  Depute-Clerks  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  and  in  his  official  connexion  with  tRe  PcAice  and  the 
Council-Chamber,  his  name  was  a  constant  terror  to  eviUoenk 
He  died  in  February,  1806.] 

•  [The  Watch-Vio\e.Y 
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Bat  wharfs  the  gude  Tolbooth^  gane  nowT 
Whar's  the  auld  Claught,*  wi'  red  and  hlue? 
Whar's  Jamie  Laingt  and  whar's  John  DooP 

And  whar's  the  Weigh-houseT* 
Deil  hae't  I  see  bat  what  is  new, 

Except  the  Playhouse! 

Yoursells  are  changed  frae  head  to  heel, 
There's  some  that  gar  the  causeway  reel 
With  clashing  hufe  and  rattling  wheel, 

And  horses  canterin', 
Wha's  fathers'  daundered  hame  as  weel 

Wi'  lass  and  lantern. 

Mysell  being  in  the  public  line, 

I  look  for  howfs  I  kenn'd  lang  syne, 

Whar  gentles  used  to  drink  gude  wine, 

And  eat  cheap  dinners; 
But  deil  a  soul  gangs  there  to  dine. 

Of  saints  or  sinners ! 

*  [The  Tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  was 
pulled  down  in  1817.] 

■  [The  ancient  Town  Guard.  The  reduced  remnant  of  this 
body  of  police  was  finally  disbanded  in  1817.] 

*  [John  Doo,  or  Dhu — a  terrific-looking  and  high-spirited  mem- 
ber of  the  Town  Guard,  and  of  whom  there  is  a  print  by  Kay, 
etched  m  1784.] 

*  [The  Weigh-House,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  West  Bow^ 
Lawnmarket,  and  which  had  long  been  looked  upon  as  an  encum- 
brance to  the  street,  was  demolished  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  royal  procession  to  the  Castle,  which  took  place  on  the  22d 
•f  August,  1822.] 
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Fortune's^  and  Hunter's'  gane,  alaa! 
And  Bayle's'  k  lost  ia  empty  space; 
And  now  if  folk  would  splice  a  brace. 

Or  crack  a  bottle. 
They  gang  to  a  new-fangled  place 

They  ca'  a  Hottle. 

The  deevil  Hottle  them  for  Meg! 
They  are  sae  greedy  and  sae  gleg. 
That  if  ye  Ve  served  but  wi'  an  egg, 

(And  that's  puir  picking,) 
In  comes  a  chiel  and  makes  a  leg, 

And  charges  chicken  I 

"And  wha  may  ye  be,"  gin  ye  speer, 
"That  brings  your  auld-warld  clavers  here?" 
Troth,  if  there 's  onybody  near 

That  kens  the  roads, 
I'll  baud  ye  Bui^undy  to  beer, 

He  kens  Meg  Dodds. 

'  [Fortune's  Tavern  —  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  the  Old 
Stamp  Office  Close,  High  Street,  and  which  was,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century,  the  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  EgliDtoun.— 
The  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
day  held  his  levees  and  dinners  in  this  tavern.] 

■  [Hunter's — another  once  much-frequented  tavern,  in  Writer's 
Court,  Royal  Exchange.] 

■[Bayle's  Tavern  and  Coffeehouse,  originally  on  the  North 
j^ridge,  east  side,  afterwards  in  Shakspeare  Square,  but  removed 
to  admit  of  the  opening  of  Waterloo  Place.  Such  was  the  digni- 
fied character  of  this  house,  that  the  waiter  always  appeared  in 
full  dress,  and  nobody  was  admitted  who  had  not  a  widte  Deck- 
cloth — then  considered  an  indispensable  insigniom  of  a  gentle- 
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I  came  a  piece  frae  west  o'  Currie; 
And,  since  I  see  you're  in  a  hurry, 
Your  patience  I'll  nae  langer  worry, 

But  be  sae  crouse 
As  speak  a  word  for  ane  Will  Murray/ 

That  keeps  this  house. 

Plays  are  auld-fashion'd  things,  in  truth, 
And  ye  've  seen  wonders  more  uncouth ; 
Yet  actors  should  na  sufler  drouth, 

Or  want  of  dramock. 
Although  they  speak  but  wi'  their  mouth, 

Not  with  their  stamock. 

But  ye  take  care  of  a'  folk's  pantry ; 

And  surely  to  hae  stooden  sentry 

Ower  this  big  house,  (that's  far  frae  rent-free,) 

For  a  lone  sister. 
Is  claims  as  gude's  to  be  a  ventri — 

How'st  ca'd  —  loquister. 

Weel,  sirs,  gude'en,  and  have  a  care, 
The  bairns  mak  fun  o'  Meg  nae  mair; 
For  gin  they  do,  she  tells  you  fair. 

And  without  failzie. 
As  sure  as  ever  ye  sit  there. 

She'll  tell  the  Bailie. 

'  [Mr.  Wm.  Murray  became  manager  of  the  Eainburgh  Thea* 
tre  in  1815.] 
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The  sages — for  authority,  pray,  look 

Seneors  morals,  or  the  copy-book — 

The  sages,  to  disparage  woman's  power, 

Say,  beauty  is  a  fair,  but  fading  flower; — 

I  cannot  tell — I've  small  philosophy — 

Yet,  if  it  fades,  it  does  not  surely  die. 

But,  like  the  violet,  when  decay'd  in  bloom, 

Survives  through  many  a  year  in  rich  perfume. 

Witness  our  theme  to-night,  two  ages  gone, 

A  third  wanes  fast,  since  Mary  fUl'd  the  throne. 

Brief  was  her  bloom,  with  scarce  one  sunny  day, 

'Twixt  Pinkie's  field  and  fatal  Fotheringay: 

But  when,  while  Scottish  hearts  and  blood  you  boast, 

Shall  sympathy  with  Mary's  woes  be  lost? 

O'er  Mary's  memory  the  learned  quarrel. 

By  Mary*s  grave  the  poet  plants  his  laurel, 

Time's  echo,  old  tradition,  makes  her  name 

The  constant  burden  of  his  falt'ring  theme ; 

In  each  old  hall  his  grey-hair'd  heralds  tell 

Of  Mary's  picture,  and  of  Mary's  cell. 

And  show — my  fingers  tingle  at  the  thought — 

The  loads  of  tapestry  which  that  poor  Queen  wrought 

*  ["  I  recovered  the  above  with  some  difficulty.  I  believe  it 
was  never  spoken,  but  written  for  some  play,  afterwards  with- 
drawn, in  which  Mrs.  II.  Siddons  was  to  have  spoken  it  in  the 
character  of  Queen  Mary."— £a:frac^/rom  a  Leiier  of  Sir  Wd- 
ler  Scott  to  Mr.  Ccmatabl* ,  «Klfl  October,  1824.1 
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In  vaia  did  fate  bestow  a  double  dower 
Of  ev'rj  ill  that  waits  on  rank  and  po^rV, 
or  ev'rj  ill  on  beauty  that  attends — 
False  ministers,  false  lovers,  and  false  friends. 
Spite  of  three  wedlocks  so  completely  curst, 
.They  rose  in  ill  from  bad  to  worse,  and  worst, 
In  spite  of  errors — I  dare  not  say  more, 
For  Duncan  Targe  lays  hand  on  his  claymore. 
In  spite  of  all,  however  humours  vary, 
There  is  a  talisman  in  that  word  Mary, 
That  unto  Scottish  bosoms  all  and  some 
Is  found  the  genuine  open  sesamum! 
In  history,  ballad,  poetry,  or  novel, 
It  channs  alike  the  casUe  and  the  hovel. 
Even  you — for^ve  me — who,  demure  and  shy, 
Gorge  not  each  bait,  nor  stir  at  every  fly. 
Must  rise  to  this,  else  in  her  ancient  reign 
The  Rose  of  Scotland  has  survived  in  vain. 
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FOR  THE  MONUMENT  OF  THE  REV.  OEOROE  800TT.* 


To  youth,  to  age,  alike,  this  tablet  pale 
Tells  the  brief  moral  of  its  tragic  tale. 
Art  thou  a  parent?    Reverence  this  bier, 
The  parents'  fondest  hopes  lie  buried  here. 

'  [This  young  gentleman,  a  son  of  the  Author's  friend  and 
relation,  Hugh  Scott  of  Harden,  Esq.,  became  Rector  of  Kentis- 
teare,  in  Devonshire,  in  1828,  and  died  there  the  9th  June,  18901 
nis  epitaph  appears  cm  his  tomb  in  the  chancel  there.1 
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Art  thou  a  youth,  prepared  od  life  to  start. 

With  openipg  talents  and  a  generous  heart, 

Fair  hopes  and  flattering  prospects  all  thine  ownt 

Lo!  here  their  end — a  monumental  stone. 

But  let  submission  tame  each  sorrowing  thought, 

Heaven  crown'd  its  champion  ere  the  fight  was  fought 
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I. 

Assist  me,  ye  friends  of  Old  Books  and  Old  \^ne, 
To  sing  in  the  praises  of  sage  Bannatyne, 
Who  left  such  a  treasure  of  old  Scottish  lore 
As  enables  each  age  to  print  one  volume  more. 

One  volume  more,  my  friends,  one  volume  more, 
We'll  ransack  old  Banny  for  one  volume  more. 

IL 

And  first,  Allan  Ramsay,  was  eager  to  glean 
From  Bannatyne's  Hortus  his  bright  Evergreen ; 
Two  light  little  volumes  (intended  for  four) 
Still  leave  us  the  task  to  print  one  volume  more. 
One  volume  more,  &c. 

in. 

His  ways  were  not  ours,  for  he  cared  not  a  pin 
How  much  he  left  out,  or  how  much  he  put  in ; 

'  [Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  first  President  of  the  Club^  ud 
■  wpo»e  these  verses  for  the  anniversary  dinner  of  March,  IsfttL] 
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The  truth  of  the  reading  he  thought  was  a  bore, 
So  this  accurate  age  calls  for  one  volume  more. 
One  volume  more,  &c. 

IV. 
Correct  and  sagacious,  then  came  my  Lord  Hailes, 
And  weigh'd  every  letter  in  critical  scales. 
But  left  out  some  brief  words,  which  the  prudish  abhor, 
And  castrated  Banny  in  one  volume  more. 

One  volume  more,  my  friends,  one  volume  more ; 
We'll   restore  Banny's  manhood  in  one  volume 
more. 

V. 
John  Pinkerton  next,  and  I'm  truly  concerned 
I  can 't  call  that  worthy  so  candid  as  learn'd  ; 
He  rail'd  at  the  plaid  and  blasphemed  the  claymore, 
And  set  Scots  by  the  ears  in  his  one  volume  more. 
One  volume  more,  my  friends,  one  volume  noore, 
Celt  and  Goth  shall  be  pleased  with  one  volume 
more. 

VI. 
As  bitter  as  gall,  and  as  sharp  as  a  razor, 
And  feeding  on  herbs  as  a  Nebuchadnezzar;* 
His  diet  too  acid,  his  temper  too  sour. 
Little  Ritson  came  out  with  his  two  volumes  more.* 
But  one  volume,  my  friends,  one  volume  more. 
We'll  dine  on  roast-beef  and  print  one  volume 
more. 

'  [In  accordance  with  his  own  regimen,  Mr.  Ritson  published 
a  volume  entitled,  "  An  Essay  on  Abstinence  from  Animal  Food 
as  a  Moral  Duty.     1802."] 

'  [See  an  account  of  the  Metrical  Antiquarian  Researches  of 
Pinkerton,  Ritson,  and  Herd,  &c.  in  the  introductory  Remarks 
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VIL 
The  stout  Gothic  yeditur,  next  on  the  roll,^ 
With  his  heard  like  a  hrush  and  as  hlack  as  a  coal ; 
And  honest  Greysteel*  that  was  true  to  the  core, 
Lent  their  hearts  and  their  hands  each  to  one  volume 
more. 

One  volume  more,  dkc 

VIIL 
Since  by  these  single  champions  what  wonders  were 

done, 
What  may  not  be  achieved  by  our  Thirty  and  One! 
Law,  Gospel,  and  Commerce,  we  count  in  our  corps. 
And  the  Trade  and  the  Press  join  for  one  volume  more. 
One  volume  more,  &c. 

IX. 

Ancient  libels  and  contraband  books,  I  assure  ye, 
We'll  print  as  secure  from  Exchequer  or  Jury ; 
Then  hear  your  Committee,  and  let  them  count  o'er 
The  Chiels  they  intend  in  their  three  volumes  more. 
Three  volumes  more,  &jc. 

X. 

They'll  produce  you  King  Jamie,  the  sapient  and  Sext, 
And  the  Rob  of  Dumblane  and  her  Bishops  come  next; 

on  Popular  Poetry  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  Border 
Minstrelsy.] 

*  [James  Sibbald,  editor  of  Scottish  Poetry,  &c.,  "  The  Yedi- 
tur," was  the  name  given  him  by  the  late  Lord  Eldin,  then  Mr. 
John  Clerk,  advocate.  The  description  of  him  here  is  very 
accurate.] 

*  [David  Herd,  editor  of  Songs  and  Historical  BoIIada  2  voIl 
He  was  called  Greysteel  by  his  intimates,  from  liaving  been  kog 
ID  ODtucceBsful  queal  o^  \]^q  toTSAxicQ  of  that  namo.] 
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One  tome  miscellaneous  they  11  add  to  year  store, 
Resolving  next  year  to  print  four  volumes  more. 

Four  volumes   more,  my  friends,   four  volumes 

more; 
Pay  down  your  subscriptions  for   four  volumes 
more. 

*  [This  Club  was  instituted  in  the  year  1822,  for  the  publica- 
tion or  reprint  of  rare  and  curious  works  connected  with  the  his- 
tory and  antiquities  of  Scotland.  It  consisted,  at  first,  of  a  very 
few  members, —  gradually  extended  to  one  hundred,  at  which 
number  it  has  now  made  a  final  pause.  They  assume  the  name 
of  the  Bannatyne  Club  from  Greorge  Bannatyne,  of  whom  little 
18  known  beyond  that  prodigious  effort  which  produced  his  pre- 
sent honours,  and  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  singular  instances 
of  its  kind  which  the  literature  of  any  country  exhibit&  His 
labours  as  an  amanuensis  were  undertaken  during  the  time  of 
pestilence,  in  1568.  The  dread  of  infection  had  induced  him  to 
retire  into  solitude,  and  under  such  circumstances  he  had  the 
energy  to  form  and  execute  the  plan  of  saving  the  literature  of 
the  whole  nation ;  and,  undisturbed  by  the  general  mourning  for 
the  dead,  and  general  fears  of  the  living,  to  devote  himself  to 
the  task  of  collecting  and  recording  the  triumphs  of  human 
genius  in  the  poetry  of  his  age  and  country ; — thus,  amid  the 
wreck  of  all  that  was  mortal,  employing  himself  in  preserving 
the  lays  by  which  immortality  is  at  once  given  to  others,  and 
obtained  for  the  writer  himself.  He  informs  us  of  some  of  the 
numerous  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  in  this  self-imposed 
task.  The  volume  containing  his  labours,  deposited  in  the 
Library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  is  no  less 
than  eight  hundred  pages  in  length,  and  very  neatly  and  closely 
written,  containing  nearly  all  the  ancient  poetry  of  Scotland 
now  known  to  exist 

This  Caledonian  association,  which  boasts  several  names  of 
distinction,  both  from  rank  and  talent,  has  assumed  rather  a 
broader  foundation  than  the  parent  society,  the  Roxburghe  Club 
in  London,  which,  in  its  plan,  being  restricted  to  the  te^Tm\xxi<^ 
of  sdiiffle  tracta,  each  executed  at  the  expense  o^  «xi  \ni^V^\»^ 
bbb 
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member,  it  fbllovrs  as  almost  a  necessary  consequence,  that  hd 
volume  of  considerable  size  has  emanated  from  it,  and  its  range 
has  been  thus  far  limited  in  point  of  utility.  The  Bannatpe 
holding  the  same  system  with  respect  to  the  ordinary  species  of 
Club  reprints,  levies,  moreover,  a  fund  among  its  members  of 
about  £500  a^-year,  expressly  to  be  applied  for  the  editing  and 
printing  of  works  of  acknowledged  importance,  and  likely  to  be 
attended  with  expense  beyond  the  reasonable  bounds  of  an  indi- 
viduaPs  contribution.  In  this  way  either  a  member  of  the  Club^ 
or  a  competent  person  under  its  patronage,  superintends  a  par- 
ticular volume,  or  set  of  volumes.  Upon  these  occasions,  a  very 
moderate  number  of  copies  are  thrown  off  for  general  sale ;  and 
those  belonging  to  the  Club  are  only  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  being  printed  on  the  paper,  and  ornamented  with  the 
decorations,  peculiar  to  the  Society.  In  this  way  several  useful 
and  eminently  valuable  works  have  recently  been  given  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time,  or  at  least  with  a  degree  of  accuracy 
and  authenticity  which  they  had  never  before  attained. — Abridg- 
ed from  the  Quarterly  Review — Art.  PitcairrCs  Ancient  Onm- 
tud  Trials,    February,  183L] 
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WILLIAM  AND  HELEN 


L 

From  heavy  dreams  fair  Helen  rose, 
And  eyed  the  dawning  red: 

**  Alas,  my  love,  thou  tarriest  long  I 
O  art  thou  false  or  dead?" 

IL 
With  gallant  Frederick's  princely  power 

He  sought  the  bold  Crusade; 
But  not  a  word  from  Judah's  wars 

Told  Helen  how  he  sped. 

HI. 
With  Paynim  and  with  Saracen 

At  length  a  truce  was  made. 
And  ev'ry  knight  retum'd  to  dry 

The  tears  his  love  had  shed. 

IV. 

Our  gallant  host  was  homeward  bound 

With  many  a  song  of  joy : 
Green  waved  the  laurel  in  each  plume. 

The  badge  of  victory. 

V. 

Android  and  young,  and  §ire  and  son, 
To  meet  them  crowd  4he  way, 

With  shouts,  and  mirth,  and  melody. 
The  debt  df  iWe  td>*y;'    * 
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VL 
Full  many  a  maid  her  true-love  met. 

And  sobb'd  in  his  embrace, 
And  fluttVing  joy-  in  tears  atid.  woDoies 

Array'd  full  many  a  face. 

VIL 
Nor  joy  nor  smile  for  Helen  sad; 

She  sought  the  host  in  vain; 
For  none  could  tell  her  WUliam's  fate^ 

If  faithless,  or  if  slain. 

VIII. 
The  martial  band  is  past  and  gone; 

She  rends  her  raven  hair, 
And  in  distraction's  bitter  mood 

She  weeps  with  wild  despair. 

IX. 

"O  rise,  my  child,"  her  mother  said^ 

"Nor  sorrow  thus  in  vain; 
A  perjured  lover's  fleeting  heart 

No  tears  recall  again."— ^ 

X. 

"  O  mother,  what  is  gone,,  is  gQne» . 

What*s  Icist  for  ever  lorn: 
Death,  death  alone  can  comfort  me; 

O  had  I  ne'er  been  born! 

XL 
"O  bre?ik,  my  heart,  O  break  at  ooltot 

Drink  my  lif(j-blood.  Despair!* 
No  joy  r^tn[KMns  on  earth  for  me^  . ;        ; , 

For  me  in  he^\^x\  f\o  ^^^^'x-irAx   xyv  r 
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xn. 

•*0  entei;  nojt  in  judgment,  LordP* 

The  pious  mother  prays; 
*^ Impute  not  guilt  to  thy  frail  childl  . 

She  kno^^  not  what  she  says. 

xra. 

**  O  say  thy  pater  noster,  child ! 

O  turn  to  God  and  grace! 
His  will,  that  turn'd  thy  bliss  to  bale. 

Can  change  thy  bale  to  bliss." —- 

XIV. 

**0  mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss  t 

O  mother,  what  is  bale? 
My  WiUiam's  love  was  heaven  on  eart^ 

Without  it  earth  is  helL 

XV. 

**Why  should  I  pray  to  ruthless  Heaveu^ 

Since  my  loved  William's  slain? 
I  only  pray'd  for  William's  sake, . 

And  all  my  prayers  were  vain,'* — 

XVI. 
**0  take  the  sacrament,  my  child. 

And  check  these  tears  that  flow; 
By  resignation's  humble  prayer, 

O  hallow'd  be  thy  woe!"— 

XVII. 

•*  No  sacrament  can  quench  this  fire^ 

Or  slake  this  scorching  pain; 
No  sacrament  can  bid  the  dead      ,    .    ^ 

Arisi  and  fivp  agrj^in.^     .^„  J,.,    vU 
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xvra. 

**  O  break,  my  heart,  O  break  at  once  f 

Be  thou  my  god,  Despair! 
Heaven^s  heaviest  blow  has  fallen  on  me. 

And  vain  each  fruitless  prayer.' 


.  f* 


XIX. 

**  O  enter  not  in  judgment,  Lord, 

With  thy  frail  child  of  clay ! 
She  knows  not  what  her  tongue  has  spoke; 

Impute  it  not,  I  prayf 

XX. 

"Forbear,  my  child,  this  desperate  woe. 

And  turn  to  Grod  and  grace ; 
Well  can  devotion's  heavenly  glow 

Convert  thy  bale  to  bliss." — 

XXI. 
••O  mother,  mother,  what  is  bliss? 

O  mother,  what  is  bale? 
Without  my  William  what  were  heaven. 

Or  with  him  what  were  hell?^ — 

XXII. 

Wild  she  arraigns  the  eternal  doom, 

Upbraids  each  sacred  power, 
Till,  spent,  she  sought  her  silent  room. 

All  in  the  lonely  tower. 

XXIIL 
She  beat  her  breast,  she  wrung  her  ^nds. 

Till  sun  and  day.  were  o'er. 
And  through  the  glimmering  lattice  shone 

The  twuik\u\g  o^  SXsfc  ^\ax,   '"     ',, 
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XXIV. 

Then,  cradi|  the  heavy  drawbridge  fell 

That  o'er  the  moat  was  hung; 
Aodfe.  clatter  1  clatter  1  op  its  boards 

The  hoof  of  courser  rui^. 

XXV. 

The  clank  of  echoing  steel  was  heard 

As  off  the  rider  bounded ; 
And  slowly  on  the  winding  stair 

A  heavy  footstep  sounded. 

XXVL 
And  hark  I  and  hark !  a  kjlic^ck — Tap !  tap ! 

A  rustling  stifled  noise; 
Door-latch  and  tinkling  staples  ring; — 

At  length  a  whispering  voice.  . 

XXYJL 
'^Awake»  awake,  arise,  my  love  I 

How,  Helen,  dost  thou  fare? 
WakMi  thou,  or  sleep'st  i  laugh'st  thou,  or  Weep'st  ? 

Hast  thought  on  me,  my  fair?*'— 

xxvm. 

i**My  kwrel  .my  love ! — so  late  by.  night  IM- 

I  waked,  I  wept  for  theet 
Much  have  J  borne  since  dawn  of  toom ; 

Where,  William,  could'st  thou  be?"— 

XXIX. 
**Wc  saddle  late  —  from  Hungary 

I  rode  since  darkness  fell; 
And  to  its  bourne  we  both  return 

Before  the  matin  belL" — 
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XXX, 

**0  rest  this  night  within  my  wnoB, 

And  warm  thee  in  their  fold! 
Chill  howls  through  hawthorn  bush  the  wind: — 

My  love  is  deadly  cold." 

XXXL 

^Let  the  wind  howl  through  hawthcNm  bwhl 

This  night  we  must  away; 
The  steed  is  wight,  the  spur  is  bright; 

I  cannot  stay  till  day." 

xxxn. 

**  Busk,  busk,  and  boune !  Thou  mount* st  behind 

Upon  my  black  barb  steed: 
O'er  stock  and  stile,  a  hundred  miles. 

We  haste  to  bridal  bed." — 

XXXIII. 
"To-night — to-night  a  hundred  miles t—- 
O  dearest  Wilham,  stay  I 
^  The  bell  strikes  twelve — dark,  disoial  hour! 
O  wait,  my  love,  till  day!" — 

XXXIV. 
^  Look  here,  look  here — the  mocm  shmes  dear-^ 

Full  fast  I  ween  we  ride; 
Mount  and  away !  for  ere  the  day 

We  reach  our  bridal  bed. 

XXXV. 

"The  black  barb  snorts,  the  bridle  rings; 

Haste,  busk,  and  boune,  and  seat  thee  I 
The  feast  is  made,  the  chamber  spread. 

The  bridal  guests  await  thee."-*- 
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XXXVL 

Stnx)g  love  prevail'd :   She  busks,  she  bounea^ 

She  mounts  the  barb  behind, 
And  round  her  darling  William's  waist 

Her  lily  arms  she  twined. 

XXXVIL 
And,  burrjl  hiury  I  off  th^y  rode,  ^ 

As  fast  as  fast  might  be; 
Spurn'd  from  the  courser's  thunderii^  heels 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

xxxvra. 

And  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left. 

Ere  they  could  snatch  a  view. 
Fast,  fast  eadi  mountain,  mead,  and  plain. 

And  cot,  and  castle,  flew. 

XXXIX. 
"  Sit  fast — dost  fear? — The  moon  shines  clear — 

Fleet  goes  my  barb — keep  hold  I 
Fear'st  thou?"— >*0  no!"  she  famtly  said; 

''But  why  so  stern  and  cold? 

XL. 
**What  yonder  nngs?  what  yonder  sings? 

Why  shrieks  the  owlet  grey?" — 
'"Tis  death-bells'  clang,  'tis  funeral  song, 

The  body  to  the  clay. 

XLI. 
"With  song  and  clang,  at  morrow's  dawn. 

Ye  may  inter  the  dead: 
To-night  I  ride,  with  my  young  bride. 

To  deck  our  bridal  bed. 
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.      XLIL 
**  Gome  ^ith'  thy  choir,  thou  coffin'd  guest. 

To  swell  our  nuptial  song! 
Gome,  priest;  to  bless  our  marriage  feast! 

Gome  all,  come  all  along!" — 

XLIII. 
Geased  clang  and  song^  down  sunk  the  bier; 

The  shrouded  corpse  arose: 
And,  hurry!  huny!  all  the  train 

The  thundering  steed  pursues. 

XLIV. 
And,  forward!  forward!  on  they  go; 

High  snorts  the  straining  steed; 
Thick  pants  the  rider's  labouring  breath 

As  headlong  on  they  speed. 

XLV. 
**0  William,  why  this  savage  haste? 

And  where  thy  bridal  bed?' — 
"*Tis  distant  far,  low,  damp,  and  chill. 

And  narrow,  trustless  maid." — 

XLVL 
"  No  room  for  me  ?" — "  Enough  for  both ; — 

Speed,  speed,  my  barb,  thy  course!" — 
O'er  thundering  bridge,  through  boiling  sui^e. 

He  drove  the  furious  horse. 

XLVIL 
Tramp!  tramp!  along  the  land  they  rode, 

Splash !  splash  !  along  the  sea ; 
The  scourge  is  wight,  the  spur  is  bright, 

The  flashing  pebbles  fl^e- 
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XLVHL        . 

Fled  pak  on  right  and  left  how  &8t 

Each  forest,  grove,  and  bower  1 
On  right  and  left  fled  past  how  j&st  .> 

Each  city,  town,  and  tower! 

XLIX. 
^Dost  fear?  dost  fear?  The  nxK»  shines  dear,  - 

Dost  fear  to  ride  with  met — 
Hurrah  1  hnrirahl  the  dead  can  rideP*— 

*'0  William,  let  them  bel~ 

L. 
^  See  there,  see  there !  What  yonder  swings 

And  creaks  'mid  whistling  rain?" — 
''Gibbet  and  steel,  th*  accursed  wheel; 

A  murderer  in  his  chain.— 

U. 
** Hollo!  thou  fel<»i,  follow  here: 

To  bridal  bed  we  ride; 
And  thou  shalt  prance  a  fetter  dance 

Before  me  and  my  bride*-'-^- 

LIL 
And,  hurry  1  hurry!  clash,  clash,  clash! 

The  wasted  form  descends; 
And  fleet  as  wind  through  hazel  bush 

The  wild  career  attends. 

LUL 
Tramp!  tramp!  along  the  land  they  rode, 

Splash!  splash!  along  the  sea; 
The  scourge  is  red,  the  spur  drops  blood. 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

CO  2 
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LIV. 
flow  fled  what  moonshine  faintly  show'd! 

flow  fled  what  darkness  bidl 
How  fled  the  earth  beneath  their  feet. 

The  heaven  above  their  head! 

LV. 
^Dort  fearT  dost  fear?   The  moon  shines  dear 

And  well  the  dead  can  ride; 
Does  faithful  flelen  fear  for  them?" — 

"O  leave  in  peace  the  dead!** — 

LVI. 
"Barb!  Barb!  methinks  I  hear  the  cock; 

The  sand  will  soon  be  run: 
Barb!  Barb!  I  smell  the  morning  air; 

The  race  is  well  nigh  done." — 

LVII. 
Tramp!  tramp!  along  the  land  they  rode. 

Splash!  splash!  along  the  sea; 
The  scoui^e  is  red,  the  spur  drops  blood. 

The  flashing  pebbles  flee. 

LVIII. 
•* Hurrah!  hurrah!  well  ride  the  dead; 

The  bride,  the  bride  is  come; 
And  soon  we  reach  the  bridal  bed. 

For,  Helen,  here's  my  home." — 

LIX. 

Reluctant  on  its  rusty  hinge 

Revolved  an  iron  door, 
And  by  the  pale  moon's  setting  beam 

Were  seen  a  church  and  tower. 
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LX. 
Wiih  maDj  a  shriek  and  cry  whiz  round 

The  birds  of  midnight,  scared ; 
And  rustling  like  autumnal  leaves 

Unhallow'd  ghosts  were  heard. 

LXL 
O'er  many  a  tomb  and  tombstone  pale 

He  spurr'd  the  fiery  horse, 
Till  sudden  at  an  open  grave 

He  check'd  the  wondrous  course. 

LXII. 
The  ialling  gauntlet  quits  the  rein, 

Down  drops  the  casque  of  steel, 
The  cuirass  leaves  his  shrinking  side. 

The  spur  his  gory  heeL 

LXin. 
The  eyes  desert  the  naked  skull, 

The  mould'ring  flesh  the  bone. 
Till  Helen's  lily  arms  entwine 

A  ghastly  skeleton. 

LXIV. 
The  furious  barb  snorts  fire  and  foam, 

And,  with  a  fearful  bound. 
Dissolves  at  once  in  empty  air, 

And  leaves  her  on  the  ground. 

LXV. 
Half  seen  by  fits,  by  fits  half  heard. 

Pale  spectres  flit  along, 
Wheel  round  the  maid  in  dismal  dance. 

And  howl  the  funeral  song; 
VoL-L 24 
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LXVL 

«<£'eD  when  the  heart's  with  anguish  cleft. 

Revere  the  doom  of  Heaven. 
Her  soul  is  from  her  hody  reft; 

Her  spirit  he  forgiven  P* 
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This  is  a  translation,  or  rather  an  imitation,  of  die 
WUde  Jdger  of  the  Grerman  poet  Burger.  The  tra- 
dition upon  which  it  is  founded  bears,  that  formerly  a 
Wildgrave,  or  keeper  of  a  royal  forest,  named  Faulk- 
enburg,  was  so  much  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  and  otherwise  so  extremely  profligate  and  cruel, 
that  he  not  only  followed  this  unhallowed  amusemoit 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  other  days  consecrated  to  religkxis 
duty,  but  accompanied  it  with  the  most  unheard-of 
oppression  upon  the  poor  peasants,  who  were  under  his 
vassalage.  When  this  second  Nimrod  died,  the  people 
adopted  a  superstition,  founded  probably  on  the  many 
various  uncouth  sounds  heard  in  the  depth  of  a  German 
forest,  during  the  silence  of  the  night.  They  conceivied 
they  still  heard  the  cry  of  the  Wildgrave's  hounds;  and 
the  well-known  cheer  of  the  deceased  hunter,  the  sounds 
of  his  horses'  feet,  and  the  rustling  of  the  branches 
before  the  game,  the  pack,  and  the  sportsmen,  are  also 
distinctly  discriminated ;  but  the  phantoms  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  visible.  Once,  as  a  benighted  Chasseur  heard 
this  infernal  chase  pass  by  him,  at  the  sound  of  the 
halloo,  with  which  the  Spectre  Huntsman  cheered  his 
hounds,  he  could  not  refrain  from  crying,  "  Gluck  zUj 
FcUkenburghr  [Good  sport  to  ye,  Falkenburgh !] 
''Dost  thou  wish  me  good  sport?'  answered  a  hoarse 
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voice;  "thou  shalt  share  the  game;"  and  there  was 
thrown  at  him  what  seemed  to  he  a  huge  piece  of  foul 
carrion.  The  daring  Chasseur  lost  two  of  his  hest  horses 
80on  after,  and  never  perfectly  recovered  the  personal 
effects  of  this  ghostly  greeting.  T^his  tale,  though  told 
with  some  variations,  is  universally  believed  all  over 
Germany. 

The  French  had  a  similar  tradition  concerning  an 
atrial  hunter,  who  infested  the  forest  of  Fountainbleau. 
He  was  sometimes  visible;  when  he  appeared  as  a 
huntsman,  surrounded  with  dc^s,  a  tali  grisly  figure. 
Some  account  of  him  may  be  found  in  "Sully's 
Memoirs,"  who  says  he  was  called  Le  Grand  Veneur. 
At  one  time  he  chose  to  hunt  so  near  the  palace,  that 
.  the  attendants,  and,  if  I  mistake  not.  Sully  himself^ 
came  out  into  the  court,  supposing  it  was  the  sound  of 
the  king  returning  from  the  chase.  This  phantom  is 
elsewhere  called  Saint  Hubert 

The  supenstition  seems  to  have  been  very  general, 
88  appears  from  the  following  fine  poetical  description 
of  this  phantom  chase,  as  it  was  heard  in  the  wilds  of 
Ross-shire. 

"  Ere  sinoe,  of  old,  the  haughty  thanes  of  Ross, — 
So  to  the  simple  swain  tradition  tells, — 
Were  wont  with  clans,  and  ready  vassals  throng'd. 
To  wake  the  bounding  stag,  or  guilty  wolf, 
There  oft  is  heaid,  at  midnight,  or  at  noon. 
Beginning  faint,  but  rising  still  more  loud. 
And  nearer,  voice  of  hunters,  and  of  hounds. 
And  horns,  hoersd  winded,  blowing  far  and  keen: — 
Forthwith  the  hubbub  multiplies  ,*  the  gale 
Labours  with  wiMer  shrieks,  and  rifer  din 
Of  hot  pursuit ;  the  broken  cry  of  deer 
Mangled  by  throttling  dogs;  the  shouts  of  men. 
And  hoofs,  thick  beating  on  the  hoUow  hill. 
^^  Sodden  the  grazing  heifer  in  the  vale 

"^i^-xi'     SiMat'tlietioifle,  iriabom'i!ieh6tdsi^*8etn 
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Tingle  with  inward  dread.    Aghast,  he  eyes 

The  iiioantain*s  height,  and  all  the  ridges  roand, 

YeC  not  one  trace  of  Uving  wight  discerns. 

Nor  knows,  o'erawed*  and  tremhiing.  as  be  atanda, 

To.vhat,  or  whom,  he  owes  bis  Idle  fear, 

To  ghost  to  witch,  to  fairy,  or  to  fiend; 

Bat  wonders,  and  no  end  of  wondering  finds." 

Albania  —  reprinted  in  ScoUiah  Deacriptive  Poemi, 
pp.  167,  16a 

A  posthumous  miracle  of  Father  Lesley,  a  Scottish 
capuchin,  related  to  his  being  buried  on  a  hill  haunted 
by  these  unearthly  cries  of  hounds  and  huntsmen.  After 
his  sainted  relics  had  been  deposited  there,  the  noise 
was  never  heard  more.  The  reader  will  find  this,  and 
other  miracles,  recorded  in  the  life  of  Father  Bonaven- 
t!ura»  which  is  written  in  the  choicest  Italian. 
34» 
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The  Wildgrave  winds  his  bugle-born. 

To  horse,  to  horse!  halloo,  halloo! 
His  fiery  courser  snuffi  the  mom, 

And  thronging  serfs  their  lord  pursue. 

The  eager  pack,  from  couples  freed, 

Dash  through  the  bush,  the  brier,  the  brake; 

While  answering  hound,  and  horn,  and  steed, 
The  mountain  echoes  startling  wake. 

The  beams  of  God's  own  hallow'd  day 
•Had  painted  yonder  spire  with  gold. 
And,  calling  sinful  man  to  pray, 

Loud,  long,  and  deep  the  bell  had  toIPd: 

But  still  the  Wildgrave  onward  rides; 

Halloo,  halloo!  and,  hark  again! 
When,  spurring  from  opposing  sides, 

Two  Stranger  Horsemen  join  the  train. 

Who  was  each  Stranger,  left  and  right. 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell; 

The  right-hand  steed  was  silver  white. 
The  left,  the  swarthy  hue  of  hell. 

'  [Pubiishcil  (1798)  with  WiUiam  and  Helen,  and  enUtied 
••The  TiiArK."] 
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The  rigbt-hand  Horseman,  young  and  fair, 
H»  smile  was  like  the  mom  of  May ; 

The  left,  from  eye  of  tawny  glare, 
Shot  midnight  lightning's  lurid  ray. 

He  waved  his  huntsman's  cap  on  high, 
Cried,  **  Welcome,  welcome,  noble  lord  I 

What  sport  can  earth,  or  sea,  or  sky. 
To  match  the  princely  chase,  afiford?*' — 

'^  Cease  thy  loud  bugle's  changing  knell," 
Cried  the  fair  youth,  with  silver  voice; 

**And  for  devotion's  choral  swell, 
Exchange  the  rude  unhallow'd  noise. 

"  To-day  the  .ill-omen'd  chase  forbear. 
Yon  bell  yet  summons  to  the  fane ; 

To-day  the  Warning  Spirit  hear. 

To-morrow  thou  mayst  mourn  in  vain."—* 

**  Away,  and  sweep  the  glades  along !" 

The  Sable  Hunter  hoarse  replies; 
**To  nmttering  noonks  leave  matin-song. 

And  bells,  and  books,  and  mysteries." 

The  Wildgrave  spurr'd  his  ardent  steed. 
And,  lanching  forward  with  a  bound, 

"Who,  for  thy  drowgy  priestlike  rede. 
Would  leave  tjie  jovial  born  and  hound? 

"  Hence,  if  our  manly  sport  offend ! 

W^ith  pious  fools  go  chant  and  pray:  — 
Well  hast  thou  spoke,  my  dark-brow'd  friend;. 

Halloo,  halloo!  and,  hark  away!" 
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The  Wildgrave  spurr'd  his  courser  light. 
O'er  moss  and  moor,  o'er  holt  and  hill; 

And  on  the  left,  and  on  the  right, 

Each  Stranger  Horseman  foUow'd  stilL 

Up  springs,  from  yonder  tangled  thorn, 
A  stag  more  white  than  mountain  snow ; 

And  louder  rung  the  Wildgrave's  horn, 
"Hark  forward,  forward!  holla,  ho!" 

A  heedless  wretch  has  cross'd  the  way; 

He  gasps,  the  thundering  hoofe  below;— 
But,  live  who  can,  or  die  who  may, 

Still,  "Forward,  forward!"  on  they  ga 

See,  where  yon  simple  fences  meet, 
A  field  with  autumn's  blessings  crown'd; 

See,  prostrate  at  the  Wildgrave's  feet, 
A  husbandman  with  toil  embrown'd: 

"  O  mercy,  mercy,  noble  lord ! 

Spare  the  poor's  pittance,"  was  his  cry, 
"Earn'd  by  the  sweat  these  brows  have  pour'4 

In  scorching  hour  of  fierce  July." — 

Earnest  the  right-hand  Stranger  pleads. 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey; 

The  impetuous  Earl  no  warning  heeds. 
But  furious  holds  the  onward  way. 

"Away,  thou  hound!  so  basely  bom. 

Or  dread  the  scourge's  echoing  blow!" — 

Then  loudly  rung  his  bugle  horn, 
"Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho!" 
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So  saidy  so  done: — A  siDgle  bound 

Oears  the  poor  labourer's  humble  pale; 

Wild  follows  man,  and  horse,  and  hound. 
Like  dark  December's  stormy  gale. 

And  man  and  horse,  and  hound  and  horn. 

Destructive  sweep  the  field  along; 
While,  joying  o'er  the  wasted  corn. 

Fell  Famine  marks  the  maddening  throng. 

Again  uproused,  the  timorous  prey 

Scours  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill; 

Hard  run,  he  feels  his  strength  decay, 
And  trusts  for  life  his  simple  skilL 

Too  dangerous  solitude  appear'd; 

He  seeks  the  shelter  of  the  crowd; 
Amid  the  flock's  domestic  herd 

His  harmless  head  he  hopes  to  shroud. 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  and  holt  and  hill. 
His  track  the  steady  blood-hounds  trace; 

O'er  moss  and  moor,  unwearied  still, 
The  furious  Earl  pursues  the  chase. 

Full  lowly  did  the  herdsman  fall; — 

"O  spare,  thou  noble  Baron,  spare 
These  herds,  a  widow's  little  all; 

These  flocks,  an  orphan's  fleecy  care!" — 

Earnest  the  right-hand  Stranger  pleads, 
The  left  still  cheering  to  the  prey; 

The  Earl  nor  prayer  nor  pity  heeds. 
But  furious  keeps  the  onward  way. 
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"Unmanner'd  dog!  To  stop  my  sport 
Vain  were  thy  cant  and  beggar  whine. 

Though  human  spirits,  of  thy  sort, 

Were  tenants  of  these  carrion  kine!** — 

Again  he  winds  his  bugle  horn, 

"  Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  ho  I" 

And  through  the  herd,  in  ruthless  scorn, 
He  cheers  his  furious  hounds  to  go. 

In  heaps  the  throttled  victims  fall; 

Down  sinks  their  mangled  herdsman  near; 
The  murderous  cries  the  stag  appal, — 

Again  he  starts,  new-nerved  by  fear. 

With  blood  besmear'd,  and  white  with  foam. 
While  big  the  tears  of  anguish  pour, 

He  seeks,  amid  the  forest's  gloom. 
The  humble  hermit's  hallow'd  bower. 

But  man  and  horse,  and  horn  and  hound, 

Fast  rattling  on  his  traces  go; 
The  sacred  chapel  rung  around 

With,  "  Hark  away  !  and,  holla,  bp  1** 

All  mild,  amid  the  rout  profane. 
The  holy  hermit  pour'd  his  prayer; 

**  Forbear  with  blood  God's  house  to  stain : 
Revere  his  altar,  and  forbear ! 

"The  meanest  brute  has  rights  to  plead,- 
Which,  wrong'd  by  cruelty,  or  pride. 

Draw  vengeance  on  the  ruthless  head: — 
Be  warg'd  at  length,  and  turn  aside.**— 
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Still  the  Fair  Horseman  anxious  pleads ; 

The  Blacky  wild  whooping,  points  the  prey: — 
Alas!  the  Earl  no  warning  heeds, 

But  frantic  keeps  the  forward  way, 

**  Holy  or  not,  or  right  or  wrong, 

Thy  altar,  and  its  rites,  I  spurn ; 
Not  sainted  martyr's  sacred  song, 

Not  God  himself,  shall  make  me  turn  !**   : 

He  spurs  his  horse,  he  winds  his  horn, 
**Hark  forward,  forward,  holla,  hoi" — 

But  off,  on  whirlwind's  pinions  borne»  / 

The  stag,  the  hut,  the  hermit,  ga 

And  horse  and  man,  and  horn  and  hound. 
And  clamour  of  the  chase  was  gone ; 

For  hoofs,  and  howls,  and  bugle  sound, 
A  deadly  silence  reign'd  alone. 

Wild  gazed  the  afirighted  Earl  around; 

He  strove  in  vain  to  wake  his  horn. 
In  vain  to  call:  for  not  a  sound 

Could  born  his  anxious  lips  be  borne. 

He  listens  for  his  trusty  hounds; 

No  distant  baying  reach'd  his  ears: 
His  courser,  rooted  to  the  ground. 

The  quickening  spur  unmindful  bears. 

Still  dark  and  darker  frown  the  shades, 
Dark  as  the  darkness  of  the  grave ; 

And  not  a  sound  the  still  invades. 
Save  what  a  distant  torrent  gave. 
ddd 
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EBgh  o'er  the  sinner's  humbled  head 
At  length  the  solemn  silence  broke; 

And,  from  a  cloud  of  swarthy  red, 
The  awful  voice  of  thunder  spoke. 

"Oppressor  of  creation  fair! 

Apostate  Spirits'  harden'd  tooll 
Scorner  of  God!   Scoui^e  of  the  poor  I 

The  measure  of  thy  cup  is  full. 

**Be  chased  for  ever  through  the  wood; 

For  ever  roam  the  affi'ighted  wild; 
And  let  thy  fate  instruct  the  proud, 

Grod's  meanest  creature  is  his  child." 

Twas  bush'd:  One  flash,  of  sombre  glare» 
With  yellow  tinged  the  forests  brovm; 

Up  rose  the  Wildgrave's  bristling  hair. 
And  horror  chill'd  each  nerve  and  bone. 

Cold  pour'd  the  sweat  in  freezing  rill; 

A  rising  wind  began  to  sing; 
And  louder,  louder,  louder  still. 

Brought  storm  and  tempest  on  its  wing. 

Earth  heard  the  call; — Her  entrails  rend; 

From  yawning  rifts,  with  many  a  yell, 
Mix'd  with  sulphureous  flames,  ascend 

The  misbegotten  dogs  of  h^. 

What  ghastly  Huntsman  next  arose. 
Well  may  I  guess,  but  dare  not  tell; 

His  eye  like  midnight  lightning  glows. 
His  steed  the  swarthy  hue  of  helL 
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The  Wildgrave  flies  o'er  bush  and  thorn, 
With  many  a  shriek  of  helpless  woe; 

Behind  him  hound,  and  horse,  and  horn. 
And,  <<Hark  away,  and  holla,  ho!" 

With  wild  despair's  reverted  eye, 
Close,  close  behind,  he  marks  the  throng. 

With  bloody  fangs,  and  eager  cry; 
In  frantic  fear  he  scours  along. — 

Still,  still  shall  last  the  dreadful  chase. 
Till  time  itself  shall  have  an  end: 

By  day,  they  scour  earth's  cavem'd  space, 
At  midnight's  witching  hour,  ascend. 

This  is  fhe  horn,  and  hound,  and  horse, 

That  oft  the  la  ted  peasant  hears; 
Appall'd,  he  signs  the  frequent  cross. 

When  the  wild  din  invades  his  eara 

The  wakeful  priest  oft  drops  a  tear 

For  human  pride,  for  human  woe, 
When,  at  his  midnight  mass,  he  hears 

The  infernal  cry  of,  "Holla,  hoi" 
Vol  I. 25 
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snii,  which 


^The  blMdngi  of  the  evil  Genii,  which  are  canes,  wen  npom  Ub." 


This  baUad  was  written  at  the  request  of  Ma.  Lewu,  to  U 
inserted  in  his  '* Tales  of  Wonder.*'^  It  is  the  third  in  a 
series  of  four  ballads,  on  the  subject  of  Elementmy  SjnrHi* 
The  story  is,  however,  partly  historical ;  for  it  is  recorded, 
that,  during  the  struggles  of  the  Latin  kingdom  ofJenh 
salem,  a  Knight-TenqUar,  caUed^mnt-Atbia^  deserM  to  ths 
Saracens,  and  defeated  the  Christians  in  many  combats,  HU 
he  was  finaUy  routed  and  slain^  in  a  cor^Hdr  wilk  King 
Baldwin,  under  the  walls  qf  Jerusalem. 


Bold  knights  and  fair  dames,  to  my  harp  give  an  ear, 
Of  love,  and  of  war,  and  oi  :Wonder  to  hear  ; 
And  you  haply  ipay  sjgh^  in  the  midst  |C)if:your<^]ee, 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert^  and  fair  Rosalie. 

O  see  you  that  castle,  so  strong  and  so  high  ? 
And  see  you  that  lady,  the  tear  in  hef  eye  7 
And  see  you  that  palmer,  from  Palestine's  land. 
The  shell  on  his  hat,  and  the  staff  in  his  hand  ? — 

"  Now  palmer,  grey  palmer,  O  tell  unto  me, 
What  news  bring  you  home  from  the  Holy  Countriel 
And  how  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  strand  ? 
And  how  faie  our  nobles,  the  flower  of  the  land?" — 
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«*  O  well  goes  the  warfare  by  Galilee's  wave, 
For  Gilead,  and  Nablous,  and  Ramah  we  have ; 
And  well  fare  our  nobles  by  Mount  Lebanon, 
For  the  Heathen  have  lost,  and  the  Christians  have 
won." 

A  fair  chain  of  gold  'mid  her  ringlets  there  hung ; 
O'er  the  palmer's  grey  locks   the  fair  chain  has  she 

jQung: 
**  Oh  palmer,  grey  palmer,  this  chain  be  thy  fee. 
For   the   news   thou   hast    brought   from   the   Holy 

Countrie. 

**And  palmer,  good  palmer,  by  Galilee's  wave, 
O  saw  ye  Count  Albert,  the  gentle  and  brave  ? 
When   the  Crescent  went  back,  and  the  Red-cross 

rush'd  on, 
O  saw  ye  him  foremost  on  Mount  Lebanon  ?" — 

"  O  lady,  fair  lady,  the  tree  green  it  grows ; 

O  lady,  fair  lady,  the  stream  pure  it  flows ; 

Your  castle  stands  strong,  and  your  hopes  soar  on  high , 

But,  lady,  fair  lady,  all  blossoms  to  die. 

"  The  green  boughs  they  wither,  the  thunderbolt  falls, 
It  leaves  of  your  castle  but  levin-scorch'd  walls ; 
The  pure  stream  runs  muddy ;  the  gay  hope  is  gone ; 
Count  Albert  is  prisoner  on  Mount  Lebanon." 

O  she's  ta'en  a  horse,  should  be  fleet  at  her  speed; 
And  she 's  ta'en  a  sword,  should  be  sharp  at  her  need ; 
And  she  has  ta'en  shipping  for  Palestine's  land, 
To  ransom  Count  Albert  from  Soldanrie's  hand. 

Small  thought  had  Count  Albert  oil  fair  Rosalie, 
Small  thought  on  his  faith,  or  his  knighthood,  had  he ; 
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A  heathenish  damsel  his  light  heart  had  wod. 
The  Soldan*s  feir  daughter  of  Mount  Lebanon. 

^  O  Christian,  brave  Christian,  raj  love  wouldst  thou  be, 
Three  things  must  thou  do  ere  1  hearken  to  thee : 
Our  laws  and  our  worship  on  thee  shalt  thou  take ; 
And  this  thou  shalt  first  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 

"And,  next,  in  the  cavern,  where  burns  evermore 
The  mystical  flame  which  the  Curdmans  adore. 
Alone,  and  in  silence,  three  nights  shalt  thou  wake; 
And  this  thou  shalt  next  do  for  Zulema's  sake. 

"And,  last,  thou  shalt  aid  us  with  counsel  and  hand, 
To  drive  the  Frank  robber  from  Palestine's  land ; 
For  my  lord  and  my  love  then  Count  Albert  I'll  take, 
When  all  this  is  accomplish'd  for  Zulema's  sake." 

He  has  thrown  by  his  helmet,  and  cross-handled  sword, 
Renouncing  his  knighthood,  denying  his  Lord; 
He  has  ta'en  the  green  caftan,  and  turban  put  on, 
For  the  love  of  the  maiden  of  fair  Lebanon. 

And  in  the  dread  cavern,  deep,  deep  under  ground, 
Which  fifly  steel  gates  and  steel  portals  surround, 
He  has  watch*d  until  daybreak,  but  sight  saw  he  none. 
Save  the  flame  burning  bright  on  its  altar  of  stone. 

Amazed  was  the  Princess,  the  Soldan  amazed. 
Sore  murmur'd  the  priests  as  on  Albert  they  gazed ; 
They  search'd  all  his  garments,  and,  imder  his  weed^ 
They  found,  and  took  from  him,  his  rosary  beads. 

Again  in  the  cavern,  deep,  deep  under  ground. 
He  watch'd  the  lone  night,  while  the  winds  whistled 
'pound*. 


^ 
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^u;.aff  was  their  murmur,  it  came  Dot  more  nigh. 
The  flame  burh'd  unmoved,  and  nought  else  did  he  spy. 

Ikrad  murmured  the  priests,  and  anfiaz'd  was  the  King, 
While  many  dark  spells  of  their  witchcraft  they  sing ; 
They  search'd  Albert's  body,  and,  lo !  on  his  breast 
Was  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  by  his  father  impressed. 

The  priests  they  erase  it  with  care  and  with  pain. 
And  the  recreant  return'd  to  the  cavern  again ; 
But,  as  he  descended,  a  whisper  there  fell ; 
It  was  his  good  angel,  who  bade  him  farewell! 

High  bristled  his  hair,  his  heart  fluttered  and  beat, 
And  he  turn'd  him  five  steps,  half  resolved  to  retreat 
Bat  his  heart  it  was  harden'd,  his  purpose  was  gone. 
When  he  thought  of  the  Maiden  of  fair  Lebanon. 

Scarce  pass'd   he  the  archway,  the  threshold  scarce 

trode, 
When  the  winds  from  the  four  points  of  heaven  were 

'  abroad, 
They  made  each  steel  portal  to  rattle  and  ring, 
Aind,  borne  on  the  blast,  came  the  dread  Fire-King. 

Full  sore  rock'd  the  cavern  whene'er  he  drew  nigh,  ■ 
The  fire  on  the  altar  blazed  bickering  and  high ; 
In  volcanic  explosions  the  mountains  proclaim 
The  dreadful  approach  of  the  Monarch  of  Flame. 

Unmeasur'd  in  height,  undistinguish'd  in  form. 
His  breath  it  was  lightning,  his  voice  it  was  storm ; 
I  ween  the  stout  heart  of  Count  Albert  was  tame. 
When  he  saw  in  his  terrors  tlie  Monarch  of  Flame. 
25*. 
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Id  his  hand  a  broad  falchion  blue-glimmered  fbroii|^ 

smoke. 
And  Mount  Lebanon  shook  as  the  monarch  he  spoke; 
**  With  this  brand  shalt  thou  conquer,  thus  long,  and 

no  more, 
Till  thou  bend  to  the  Cross,  and  the  Virgin  adore.** 

The  cloud-shrouded  Arm  gives  the  weapon ;  and  see! 
The  recreant  receives  the  charm'd  gift  on  his  knee: 
The  thunders  growl  distant,  and  faint  gleam  the  fires, 
As,  borne  on  the  whirlwind,  the  phantom  retires. 

Count  Albert  has  arm'd  him  the  Pajnim  among* 
Though  his  heart  it  was  false,  yet  his  arm  it  wasstroi^; 
And  the  Red-cross  wax'd  faint  and  the  Crescent  came 

on, 
From  the  day  he  commanded  on  Mount  Lebanon. 

From  Lebanon's  forests  to  Galilee's  wave, 

The  sands  of  Samaar  drank  the  blood  of  the  brave ; 

Till  the  Knights  of  the  Temple,  and  KnighU  of  Saint 

John, 
With  Salem's  King  Baldwin,  against  him  came  on* 

The  war-cymbals  clatter'd,  the  trumpets  replied, 
The  lances  were  couch'd,  and  they  ckwed  on  each  side ; 
And  horsemen  and  horses  Count  Albert  o'erthrew, 
Till  he  pierced  the  thick  tumult  King  Baldwin  unto. 

Against  the   charm'd   blade  which  Count  Albert  did 

wield, 
The  fence  had  been  vain  of  the  King's  Red-cross  shield ; 
But  a  Page  thrust  him  forward  the  monarch  before, 
And  cleft  the  proud  turban  the  renegade  wore. 
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So  fell  was  tbe  diat,  ^t  Coant  Albert  stoop'd  low 
Before  the  cross'd  shield,  to  his  steel  saddlebow ; 
Apd  scarce  bad  he  bent  to  the  Red-cross  his  headr-* 
<*  B(mne  gfxxSf  Notre  Dame  /"  he  unwittingly  said. 

Soto  righ'd  the  charm'd  sword,  for  its  virtue  was  o'er, 
It  sprung  from  his  grasp,  and  was  never  seen  more ; 
But  true  men  have  said,  that  the  lightning's  red  wing 
Did  waft  back  the  brand  to  the  dread  Fire-King. 

He  clencb'd  his  set  teeth,  and  his  gauntleted  hand ; 
He  stretch'd,  with  one  buffet,  that  Page  on  the  strand ; 
As  back  from  the  stripling  tbe  broken  casque  rolPd, 
You  might  see  the  blue  eyes,  and  the  ringlets  of  gold. 

Short  time  had  Count  Albert  in  horror  to  stare 
.On  those  death-swimming  eyeballs,  and  blood-clotted 

hair; 
For  down  came  the  Templars,  like  Cedron  in  flood, 
Aq^  dyed  their  long  lances  in  Saracen  blood. 

The'Sahkcens,  Curdmans,  and  Ishmaelites  yield 
To  the  scallop,  the  saltier,  and  crossleted  shield ; 
And  the  eagles  were  gorged  with  the  infidel  dead, 
From  Bethsaida's  fountains  to  Naphthali's  head. 

The  battle  is  over  on  Bethsaida's  plain. — 
Oh,  who  is  yon  Paynim  lies  stretch'd  'mid  the  slain  7 
And  who  is  yon  Page  lying  cold  at  his  knee  ? — 
Oh,  who  but  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie  I 

The  Lady  was  buried  in  Salem's  bless'd  bound, 
The  Count  he  was  left  to  the  vulture  and  hound : 
Her  soul  to  high  mercy  Our  Lady  did  bring ; 
His  went  on  tbe  blast  to  tbe  dread  Fire-King. 
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Yet  many  a  minstrel,  in  harping,  can  tell. 
How  the  Red-cross  it  conquered,  the  Crescent  it  fell; 
And  lords  and  gay  ladies  have  sigh'd,  'mid  their  glee, 
At  the  tale  of  Count  Albert  and  fair  Rosalie. 


FREDERICK  AND  ALICE. 

[1801.] 


Tku  tale  is  imitated,  rather  than  translated,  from  a  fragmait 
introduced  in  Goethe's  "  Claudina  Von  Villa  Bella,*'  where  ii 
is  sung  by  a  member  of  a  gang  of  banditti,  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  family,  while  his  companions  break  into  the 
castle.  It  owes  any  little  merit  it  may  possess  to  my  friend 
Mil  Lewis,  to  whom  U  was  sent  in  an  extremely  rude  state; 
and  who,  after  some  material  improvements,  published  it  tn 
his  «« Tales  of  Wonder." 


Frederick  leaves  the  land  of  France, 
Homeward  hastes  his  steps  to  measure, 

Careless  casts  the  parting  glance 
On  the  scene  of  former  pleasure. 

Joying  in  his  prancing  steed. 

Keen  to  prove  his  untried  blade, 

Hope's  gay  dreams  the  soldier  lead 
Over  mountain,  moor,  and  glade. 
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Ueljdessy  rum'd,  left  forlorn. 

Lovely  Alice  wept  alone; 
Moum'd  o'er  love's  fond  contract  torn, 

Hope,  and  peace,  and  honour  flown* 

Mark  her  breast's  convulsive  throbs  I 
See,  the  tear  of  anguish  flows  1 — 

Mingling  soon  with  bursting  sobs. 
Loud  the  laugh  of  frenzy  rose. 

Wild  she  cursed,  and  wild  she  pray'd; 

Seven  long  days  and  nights  are  o'er; 
Death  in  pity  brought  his  aid. 

As  the  village  bell  struck  four. 

Far  from  her,  and  far  from  France, 
Faithless  Frederick  onward  rides; 

Marking,  blithe,  the  morning's  glance 
Mantling  o'er  the  mountain's  sides. 

Heard  ye  not  the  boding  sound. 

As  the  tongue  of  yonder  tower. 
Slowly,  to  the  hills  around. 

Told  the  fourth,  the  fated  hour? 

Starts  the  steed,  and  snufli  the  air. 

Yet  no  cause  of  dread  appears ; 
Bristles  high  the  riders  hair. 

Struck  with  strange  mysterious  fears. 

Desperate,  as  his  terrors  rise, 

In  the  steed  the  spur  he  hides; 
From  himself  in  vain  he  flies; 

Anxious,  restless,  on  he  rides. 
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Seven  long  days,  and  seven  long  nigfat% 
Wild  he  wander'd,  woe  the  while  I 

Ceaseless  care,  and  causeless  fright. 
Urge  his  footsteps  many  a  mile. 

Dark  the  seventh  sad  night  descends; 

Rivers  swell,  and  rain-streams  pour ;  •■ 
While  the  deafening  thunder  lends 

All  the  terrors  of  its  roar. 

Weary,  wet,  and  spent  with  toil. 

Where  his  head  shall  Frederick  hide! 

Where,  but  in  yon  ruin'd  aisle. 
By  the  lightning's  flash  descried. 

To  the  portal,  dank  and  low. 

Fast  his  steed  the  wanderier  bound: 

Down  a  ruin'd  staircase  slow. 

Next  his  darkling  way  he  wound. 

Long  drear  vaults  before  him  lie! 

Glimmering  lights  are  seen  to  gUde!-— 
"Blessed  Mary,  hear  my  cry! 

Deign  a  sinner's  steps  to  guide  P* 

Often  lost  their  quivering  beam. 
Still  the  lights  move  slow  before. 

Till  they  rest  their  ghastly  gleam 
Right  against  an  iron  door. 

Thundering  voices  from  within, 

Mix'd  with  peals  of  laughter,  rose: 

As  they  fell,  a  solemn  strain 

Lent  its  wild  and  wondrous  close  I 
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'Midst  the  din,  he  seem'd  to  hear 

Voice  of  friends,  by  death  removed ; — 

Well  he  knew  that  solemn  air, 
Twas  the  lay  that  Alice  loved. — 

Hark!  for  now  a  solemn  knell 

Four  times  on  the  still  night  broke; 

Four  times,  at  its  deaden'd  swell. 
Echoes  from  the  ruins  spoke. 

As.  the  lengthen'd  clangours  die, 

Slowly  opes  the  iron  door! 
Straight  a  banquet  met  his  eye. 

But  a  funeral's  form  it  wore! 

CoflSns  for  the  seats  extend; 

All  with  black  the  board  was  spread; 
Girt  by  parent,  brother,  friend, 

Long  since  number'd  with  the  dead  I 

Alice,  in  her  gfave-clothes  bound. 

Ghastly  smiling,  points  a  seat; 
All  arose,  with  thundering  sound; 

All  the  expected  stranger  greet 

High  their  meagre  arms  they  wave. 
Wild  their  notes  of  welcome  swell; — 

"Welcome,  traitor,  to  the  grave! 
Perjured,  bid  the  light  farewell!" 


eee 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  SEMPACH.* 


TwAS  when  among  our  linden-trees 
The  bees  had  housed  in  swarms, 

(And  grey-hair'd  peasants  say  that  these 
Betoken  foreign  arms,) 

Then  look'd  we  down  to  Willisow, 

The  land  was  all  in  flame; 
We  knew  the  Archduke  Leopold 

With  all  his  army  came. 

The  Austrian  nobles  made  their  vow, 

So  hot  their  heart  and  bold, 
"On  Switzer  carles  we'll  trample  now, 

And  slay  both  young  and  old" 

* 
With  clarion  loud,  and  banner  proud, 

From  Zurich  on  the  lake, 
In  martial  pomp  and  fair  array. 
Their  onward  march  they  make. 

"  Now  list,  ye  lowland  nobles  all — 

Ye  seek  the  mountain  strand. 
Nor  wot  ye  what  shall  be  your  lot 

In  such  a  dangerous  land. 

^This  translation  first  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Edinburgh 
Magazine  for  February  1818.  —  Ed. 
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**  I  rede  ye,  shrive  ye  of  your  sinsy 

Before  ye  farther  go; 
A  skirmish  in  Helvetian  hills 

May  send  your  souls  to  woe." — 

'^But  where  now  shall  we  find  a  priest 
Our  shrift  that  he  may  hear?" — 

"The  Svritzer  priest*  has  ta'en  the  field. 
He  deals  a  penance  drear. 

"Right  heavily  upon  your  head 

He'll  lay  his  hand  of  steel; 
And  with  his  trusty  partisan 

Your  absolution  deal." 

Twas  on  a  Monday  morning  then. 

The  corn  was  steep'd'in  dew, 
And  merry  maids  had  sickles  ta'en. 

When  the  host  to  Sempach  drew. 

The  stalwart  men  of  fair  Lucerne 

Together  have  they  joined; 
The  pith  and  core  of  manhood  stem, 

Was  none  cast  looks  behind. 

It  was  the  Lord  of  Hare-castle, 

And  to  the  Duke  he  said, 
"Yon  little  band  of  brethren  true 

Will  meet  us  undismayed." — 

"O  Hare-castle,'  thou  heart  of  harel" 
Fierce  Oxenstern  replied. — 

*  All  the  Swiss  clergy  who  were  able  to  bear  arms  fboght  in 
his  patriotic  war. 
*Id  the  original,  Haasenstein,  or  HarestWM, 
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"  Shalt  see  then  how  the  game  will  fare," 
The  taunted  knight  replied. 

There  was  lacing  then  of  helmets  bright. 

And  closing  ranks  amain; 
The  peaks  they  hew'd  from  their  boot-pcHnts 

Might  well-nigh  load  a  wainJ 

And  thus  they  to  each  other  said, 

"  Yon  handful  down  to  hew 
Will  be  no  boastful  tale  to  tell, 

The  peasants  are  so  few." — 

The  gallant  Swiss  Confederates  there 

They  pray'd  to  God  aloud, 
And  he  display'd  his  rainbow  fair 

Against  a  swiarthy  cloud. 

Then  heart  and  puke  throbb'd  more  and  more 

With  courage  firm  ahd  high. 
And  down  the  good  Qonfed'rates  bore 

On  the  Austrian  chivalry. 

The  Austrian  Lion^  'gan  to  growl, 

And  toss  his  main  and  tail; 
And  ball,  and  shaft,  and  crossbow  bolt. 

Went  whistling  forth  like  haiL 

'  This  seems  to  allude  to  the  preposterous  fiuBhion,  durin^f  the 
middle  ages,  of  wearing  boots  with  the  points  or  peaks  turned 
upwards,  and  so  long,  that  in  some  cases  they  were  fiistened 
to  the  knees  of  the  wearer  with  small  chsma  When  they 
alighted  to  fight  upon  foot,  it  would  seem  that  the  Austrian 
^genttoinen  found  it  necessary  to  cut  off  these  pe^ks,  that  the/ 
might  move  with  the  necessary  activity. 

'A  pun  on  the  Archduke's  name,  heapoijL 
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Lance,  pike,  and  halbert,  mingled  there. 

The  game  was  nothing  sweet; 
The  boughs  of  many  a  stately  tree 

Lay  riiiver'd  at  their  feet 

The  Austrian  men-at-arms  stood  fast. 

So  close  their  spears  they  laid; 
It  chafed  the  gallant  Winkelreid, 

Who  to  his  comrades  said — 

'^I  have  a  virtuous  wife  at  home, 

A  wife  and  infant  son ; 
I  leave  them  to  my  country's  care, — 

This  field  shall  soon  be  won. 

"These  nobles  lay  their  spears  right  thick* 

And  keep  full  firm  array, 
Yet  shall  my  charge  their  order  break, 

And  make  my  brethren  way." 

He  rush'd  against  the  Austrian  band. 

In  desperate  career, 
And  with  his  body,  breast,  and  hand. 

Bore  down  each  hostile  spear. 

Four  lances  splinter'd  on  his  crest, 

Six  shiver'd  in  his  side; 
Still  on  the  serried  files  he  press'd — 

He  broke  their  ranks,  and  died. 

This  patriot's  self-devoted  deed 

First  tamed  the  Lion's  mood, 
And  the  four  forest  cantons  freed 

From  thraldom  by  his  blood 

5W» 
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Right  where  bis  charge  bad  m^ide  a  lane. 

His  valiaat.  comrades  bursty 
With  sword,,  and  s^xe»  and  partisan. 

And  hack,  and  stab,  and  thrust 

The  daunted  Lion  'gan  to  whine. 

And  granted  ground  amain, 
The  Mountain  Bull'  he  bent  his  brows, 

And  gored  his  sides  again. 

Then  lost  was  banner,  spear,  and  shield, 

At  Sempach  in  the  flight, 
The  cloister  vaults  at  Konig'sfield 

Hold  many  an  Austrian  knight 

It  was  the  Archduke  Leopold, 

So  k>rdly  would  he  ride. 
But  he  came  against  the  Switzer  churls. 

And  they  slew  him  in  his  pride; 

The  heifer  said  unto  the  bull, 
''And  shall  I  not  complain? 
There  came  a  foreign  nobleman 
To  milk  n^e  on.  the  pl,a4li'. 

"  One  thrust  of  thine  outrageous  '■  horn 
Has  gaird  the  knight  so  sore, 

That  to  the  churchyar^  he  is  borne 
To  range  our  glens  no  more.'' 

An  Austrian  inoble^. left.  tbie.6toui>,    i      ' 
And  fast  the  flight  'gan  take; 

And  he  arrived  in  luckless  bclui^ 
At  Semjiacb  on  thi  hifcej    ;- 


'  A  pun  on  the  l%i:si  jor  wildrbull,  v^Jliob'gires  lOtme  to  t!l» 
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He  and  his  squire  a  6sher  calPd, 

(Hki  name  was  Hans  Von  Rot,) 
«*For:  Ipye,  or  meed,  or  charity. 

Receive  us  in  thy  boat !"  /  . 

■Tjbieir  anxious  call  the  fisher  heard, 

And,  g]ad  the  meed  to  win, 
His  shallop  to  the  shore  he  steer'd,        . 

And  took  the  flyers  in^ 

And  while  against  the  tide  and  wind 

Hans  stoutly  row'd  his  way, 
The  noble  to  his  follower  sign'd 

He  jshpuld  the  boatman  slay. 

The  fisher's  back  was  to  them  tum'd, 

The  squire  his  dagger  drew, 
Hans  saw  his  shadow  in  the  lake, 

The  boat  he  overthrew. 

He  'whelm'd  the  boat,  and  as  they  strovf 

He  stunn'd  them  with  his  oar, 
"Now,  drink  ye  deep,  my  gentle  ars. 

You'll  ne'er  stab  boatman  more. 

"Two  gilded  fishes  in  the  lake 

This  morning  have  I  caught, 
Their  silver  scales  may  much  avail. 

Their  carrion  flesh  is  nought" 

It  was  a  messenger  of  woe 

Has  sought  the  Austrian  land: 
"Ah!  gracious  lady,  evil  news! 

My  k>rd  lies  on  the  strand. 
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**At  Sempach,  on  the  battle-field, 
His  bloody  corpse  lies  there.** — 

"Ah,  gracious  God!"  the  lady  cried, 
**  What  tidings  of  despair  I** 

Now  would  you  know  the  minstrel  wight, 
Who  sings  of  strife  so  stem, 

Albert  the  Souter  is  he  hight, 
A  burgher  of  Lucerne. 

A  merry  man  was  he,  I  wot, 
The  night  he  made  the  lay, 

Returning  from  the  bloody  spot. 
Where  God  had  judged  the  day. 


.,f  I.. 
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THE  NOBLE  MORINGER. 


I. 

O,  WILL  you  hear  a  knightly  tale  of  old  Bohemian  day, 
It  was  the  noble  Moringer  in  wedlock  bed  he  lay ; 
He  balsed  and  kiss'd  his  dearest  dame,  that  wa9  as 

sweet  as  May, 
And  said,  **  Now,  lady  of  my  heart,  attend  the  words 

I  say. 

11. 
**  'Tis  I  have  vow'd  a  pilgrimage  unto  a  distant  shrine. 
And  I  must  seek  Saint  Thomas-land,  andf  leave  the 

land  that 's  mine  ; 
Here  shalt  thou  dwell  the  while  in  state,  so  thou  wilt 

pledge  thy  fciy, .  . 

That  thou  for  my  return  wilt  wait  seven  twelvemonths 

andad^y." 

m. 

Then  out  and  spoke  that  Lady  bright,  sore  troubled  hi 

her  cheer, 
"  Now  tell   me  true,  thou   noble  knight,  what  order 

takest  thou  here; 
And  who  shall  lead  thy  vassal  band,  and  hold   thy 

lordly  sway,  '^'=' 

And  be  thy  lady's  guardian  true  when  thou  art  far 
'■''■'       away?" 
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IV. 

Out  spoke  the  noble  Moringery  *'  Of  that  have  thoa  do 

care, 
There 's  many  a  raliant  gentleman  of  me  hdds  liviDg 

fair; 
The  trustiest  shall  rule  my  land,  my  vassals  and  my 

state, 
And  be  a  guardian  tried  and  true  to  thee,  my  lovely 

mate. 

V. 

"  As  Christian-man,  I  needs  must  keep  the  vow  which 

I  have  plight, 
When  I  am  far  in  foreign  land,  remember  thy  true 

knight ; 
And  cease,  my  dearest  dame,  to  grieve,  for  vain  were 
.  .    .       sorrow  now, 
But  grant  thy  Moringer  his  leave,  since  God  hath 

heard  his  vow." 

VI. 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  from  bed  he  made  him 
boune, 

And  met  him  there  his  Chamberlain,  witb  ewer  and 
with  gown : 

He  flung  the  mantle  on  his  back,  'twas  furr'd  with 
miniver, 

He  dipp'd  his  hand  in  water  cold,  and  bathed  bis  fore- 
head fair. 

VIL 
"Now  hear,"  he  said,  «  Sir  Chamberlain,  true  vassal 
!  art  thou  mine, 

And  such  the  trust  that  I  repose  in  that  proved  worth 
of  thine, 
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For  seven  years  shalt  thou  rule  my  towers,  and  lead 

mj  vassal  train. 
And  pledge  thee  for  my  Lady's   faith   till  I   return 

again." 

VIIL 

The  Chamberlain  was  blunt  and  true,  and  sturdily  said 
he, 

"Abide,  my  lord,  and  rule  your  own,  and  take  this 
rede  from  me; 

That  woman's  faith's  a  brittle  trust — Seven  twelve- 
months didst  thou  say? 

I'll  pledge  me  for  no  lady's  truth  beyond  the  seventh 
fair  day." 

IX. 

The  noble  Baron  tum'd  him  round,  his  heart  was  full 

of  care, 
His  gallant  Esquire  stood  him  nigh,  he  was  Marstet- 

ten's  heir, 
To  whom  he   spoke  right   anxiously,  "Thou  trusty 

squire  to  me, 
Wilt  thou  receive  this  weighty  trust  when  I  am  o'er 

the  sea? 

X. 

**  To  watch  and  ward  my  castle  strong,  and  to  protect 

my  land, 
And  to  the  hunting  or  the  host  to  lead  my  vassal  band; 
And  pledge  thee  for  my  Lady's  faith,  till  seven  long 

years  are  gone, 
And  guard  her  as  Our  Lady  dear  was  guarded  by  Saint 

John." 
Vol.  I. 27 
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XL 

MarstetteD's  heir  was  kind  and  tme,  but  fiery,  hot,  and 

young, 
And  readily  he  answer  made  with  too  presomptuoiB 

tongue ; 
''  My  noble  lord,  cast  care  away,  and  on  your  jouroej 

wend. 
And  trust  this  charge  to  me  until  your  pilgrimage  have 

end. 

XH 
^Rely  upon  my  plighted  faith,  which  shall  be  truly 

tried. 
To  guard  your  lands,  and  ward  your  towers,  and  wifli 

your  vassals  ride ; 
And  for  your  lovely  Lady's  faith,  so  virtuous  and  so 

dear, 
I'll  gage  my  head  it  knows  no  change,  be  absent  tiiirty 

year." 

xm. 

The  noble  Moringer  took  cheer  when  thus  he  beard 

him  speak, 
And  doubt  forsook  his  troubled  brow,  and  sorrow  left 

his  cheek; 
A  long  adieu  he  bids  to  all — ^hoist  topsails,  and  away, 
And  wanders  in  Saint  Thomas-land  seven  twelvemonths 

and  a  day. 

XIV. 
It  was  the  noble  Moringer  within  an  orchard  slept. 
When  on  the  Baron's  slumbering  sense  a  boding  vision 

crept ; 
And  whisper'd  in  his  ear  a  voice,  "'Ti«  time.  Sir 

Knight,  to  wake, 
Thy  lady  and  thy  Viei\\a;gp  ^.woVJafc^  xtas^x  taike. 
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XV. 

''.^Thy  tower  another  banner  knows,  thy  steeds  another 

rein. 
And  stoop  them  to  another's  will  thy  gallant  vassal 

train; 
And  she,  the  Lady  of  thy  love,  so  faithful  once  and  fair, 
This  night  within  thy  father's  hall  she  weds  Marstet- 

ten's  heir. 

XVL 

It  is  the  noble  Moringer  starts  up  and  tears  his  beard, 
**  Oh  would  that  I  had  ne'er  been  born !  what  tidings 

have  I  heard ! 
To  lose  my  lordship  and  my  lands  the  less  would  be 

my  care, 
But,  God !  that  e'er  a  squire  untrue,  should  wed  my 

Lady  fair. 

XVIL 

**  O  good  Saint  Thomas,  hear,"  he  pray'd,  "  my  patron 

Saint  art  thou, 
A  traitor  robs  me  of  my  land  even  while  I  pay  my 

vow! 
My  wife  he  brings  to  infamy  that  was  so  pure  of  name. 
And  I  am  far  in  foreign  land,  and  must  endure  the 

shame." 

XVIIL 
It  was  the  good  Saint  Thomas,  then,  who  heard  his 

pilgrim's  prayer. 
And  sent  a  sleep  so  deep  and  dead  that  it  o'erpower'd 

his  care ; 
He  waked  in  fair  Bohemian  land  outstretch'd  beside  a 

rill, 
High  on  the  right  a  castle  stood,  low  on  the  left  a  mill 
/// 
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XDL 

The  Moringer  he  started  up  as  one  from  spell  UDbonnd, 

And  dizzy  with  surprise  and  joy  gazed  wildly  all 
around ; 

**I  know  my  father's  ancient  towers,  the  mill,  the 
stream  I  know, 

Now  blessed  he  my  patron  Saint  who  cheer'd  his  pil- 
grim's woe !" 

XX, 

He  leant  upon  his  pilgrim  stalBf^  and  to  die  mill  he 

drew. 
So  alter'd  was  his  goodly  form  that  none  their  master 

knew; 
The  Baron  to  the  miller  said,  "Good  friend,  for  charity, 
Tell  a  poor  palmer  in  your  land  what   tidings  may 

there  he?" 

XXI. 

The  miller  answer'd  him  again,   **  He  knew  of  little 

news, 
Save  that  the  Lady  of  the  land  did  a  new  bridegroom 

choose; 
Her  husband  died  in  distant  land,  such  is  the  constant 

word. 
His  death  sits  heavy  on  our  souls,  he  was  a  worthy 

Lord. 

xxn. 

"  Of  him  I  held  the  little  mill  which  wins  me  living 

free, 
God  rest  the  Baron  in  his  grave,  he  still  was  kind  to 

me! 
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id  when  Saint  Martin's  tide  comes  round,  and  millers 

take  their  toll, 
le  priest  that  prays  for  Moringer  shall  have  both 

cope  and  stole.'' 

XXIIL 

was  the  noble  Moringer  to  climb  the  hill  began, 

id  stood  before  the  bolted  gate  a  woe  and  weary 
man ; 

^ow  help  me,  every  saint  in  heaven  that  can  com- 
passion take, 

>  gain  the  entrance  of  my  hall  this  woful  match  to 
break." 

XXIV. 
s  very  knock  it  sounded  sad,  his  call  was  sad  and 

slow, 
r  heart  and  head,  and  voice  and  hand,  were  heavy 

all  with  woe ; 
id  to  the  warder  thus  he  spoke :    "  Friend,  to  thy 

Lady  say, 
pilgrim  from  Saint  Thomas-land  craves  harbour  for 

a  day. 

XXV. 

've  wander'd  many  a  weary  step,  my  strength  is 
well-nigh  done, 

id  if  she  turn  me  from  her  gate  I  '11  see  no  morrow's 
sun; 

»ray,  for  sweet  Saint  Thomas'  sake,  a  pilgrim's  bed 
and  dole, 

id  for  the  sake  of  Moringer's,  her  once  loved  hus- 
band's souL" 
-  27» 
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XXVL 

It  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  be  came  his  dame 

before^ 
*A   pilgrim,   worn  and    travel-toil'd,   stands   at  the 

castle-door ; 
And  prays,  for  sweet  Saint  Thomas'  sake,  for  harbour 

and  for  dole. 
And  for  the  sake  of  Moringer,  thy  noble  husband's 

soul" 

XXVIL 
The  Lady's  gentle   heart  was   moved,   **Do  up  the 

gate,"  she  said, 
"  And  bid  the  wanderer  welcome  be  to  banquet  and  to 

bed  ; 
And  since  he  names  my  husband's  name,  so  that  he 

lists  to  stay. 
These  towers  shall  be  his  harbourage  a  twelvemonth 

and  a  day." 

xxvm. 

It  was  the  stalwart  warder  then  undid   the  portal 

broady 
It  was  the  noble  Moringer  that  o'er  the  threshold 

strode ; 
"And    have   thou    thanks,   kind    heaven,"   he  said, 

**  though  frmn  a  man  of  sin, 
That  the  true  lord  stands  here  once  more  his  castle* 

gate  within." 

XXIX. 
Then  up  the  halls  paced  Moringer,  his  step  was  nd 

and  slow ; 
t  sat  full  heavy  on  his  heart,  none  seem'd  their  lord 

to  know ; 
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He  sat  him  on  a  lowly  bench,  oppress'd  with  woe  and 

wrong, 
Short  space  he  sat,  but  ne'er  to  him  seem'd  little  space 

so  long. 

XXX. 

Now  spent  was  day,  and  feasting  o'er,  and  come  was 

evening  hour, 
The  time  was  nigh  when  new-made  brides  retire  to 

nuptial  bovver; 
**  Our  castle's  wont,",  a  brides-man  said,  "  hath  been 

both  firm  and  long, 
No  guest  to  harbour  in  our  halls  till  he  shall  chant  a 

song." 

XXXI. 
Then  spoke  the  youthful  bridegroom  there  as  he  sat 

by  the  bride, 
•*  My  merry  minstrel  folk,"  quoth  he,  "  lay  shalm  and 

harp  aside ; 
Our  pilgrim  guest  must  sing  a  lay,  the  castle's  rule  to 

hold. 
And  well  his  guerdon  will  I  pay  with  garment  and 

with  gold." — 

xxxn. 

"Chill  flows  the  lay  of  frozen   age,"  'twas  thus  the 

pilgrim  sung, 
♦*  Nor  golden  meed,  nor  garment  gay,  unlocks  his  heavy 

tongue ; 
Once  did  I  sit,  thou  bridegroom  gay,  at  board  as  rich 

as  thine. 
And  by  my  side  as  fair  a  bride  with  all  her  chanm 

was  mine. 
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XXXUI. 
'But  time  traced  furrows  on  my  face*  and  I  gre^ 

silver-hair'd, 
For  locks  of  brown,  and  cheeks  of  youth,  she  left  this 

brow  and  beard ; 
Once  rich,  but  now  a  palmer  poor,  I  tread  life's  latest 

stage, 
And  mingle  with  your  bridal  mirth  the  lay  of  frozen 

age." 

XXXIV. 
It  was  the  noble  Lady  there  this  woful  lay  that  hears, 
And  for  the  aged  pilgrim's  grief  her  eye  was  dimm'd 

with  tears; 
She  bade  her  gallant  cupbearer  a  golden  beaker  take, 
And  bear  it  to  the  palmer  poor  to  quaff  it  for  her  sake. 

XXXV. 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  that  dropp'd  amid  the  wine 
A  bridal  ring  of  burning  gold  so  costly  and  so  fine : 
Now  listen,  gentles,  to  my  song,  it  tells  you  but  the 

sooth, 
^was  with  that  very  ring  of  gold  he  pledged  his  bridal 

truth. 

XXXVI. 

Then  to  the  cupbearer  he  said,  "  Do  me  one  kindly 

deed, 
And  should  my  better  days  return,  full  rich  shall  be 

thy  meed ; 
Bear  back  the  golden  cup  agiain  to  yonder  bride  so 

gay, 

And  crave  her  of  her  jcourtesy  to  pledge  the  palmff 
grey." 
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XXXVII. 
The  cupbearer  was  courtly  bred,  nor  was  the  boon 

denied. 
The  golden  cup  he  topk  again,  and  bore  it  to  the  bride; 
**  Lady,"  he  said,  "  your  reverend  guest  sends  this,  and 

bids  me  pray. 
That,  in  thy  noble  courtesy,  thou  pledge  the  palmer 

grey." 

XXXVIII. 
The  ring  hath  caught  the  Lady's  eye,  she  views  it 

close  and  near. 
Then  might  you  hear  her  shriek  aloud, "  The  Moringer 

is  here  I " 
Then  might  you  see  her  start  from  seat,  while  tears  in 

torrents  fell. 
But  whether  'twas  for  joy  or  woe,  the  ladies  best  can 

tell. 

XXXIX. 

But   loud  she   utter'd  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  every 

saintly  power. 
That  had  returned  the  Moringer  before  the  midnight 

hour; 
And  loud  she  utter'd  vow  on  vow,  that  never  was  there 

bride. 
That  had  like  her  preserved  her  troth,  or  been  so 

sorely  tried. 

XL 

"Yes,  here  I  claim  the  praise,"  she  said,  "to  constant 
matrons  due, 

WIk)  keep  the  troth  that  they  have  plight,  so  stead- 
fastly and  true ; 
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For  count  the  term  howe'er  you  wUl,  so  that  you  count 

aright, 
Seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day  are  out  when  hells  toll 

twelve  to-nighf 

XLI. 
It  was  Marstetten  then  rose  up,  his  falchion  there  be 

drew, 
He  kneel'd  before  the  Moringer,  and  down  his  weapon 

threw ; 
^  My  oath  and  knightly  faith  are  broke,"  these  were 

the  words  he  said, 
^  Then  take,  my  liege,  thy  vassal's  sword,  and  take  thy 

vassal's  head." 

XLII. 

The  noble  Moringer  he  smiled,  and  then  aloud  did  say, 

**  He  gathers  wisdom  that  hath  roam'd  seven  twelve- 
months and  a  day ; 

My  daughter  now  hath  fifteen  years,  fame  speaks  her 
sweet  and  fair, 

1  give  her  for  the  bride  you  lose,  and  name  her  for  mj 
heir. 

XLffl. 
**  The  young  bridegroom  hath  youthful  bride,  the  old 

bridegroom  the  old. 
Whose  faith  was  kept  till  term  and  tide  so  punctually 

were  told ; 
But  blessings  on  the  warder  kind  that  oped  my  castle 

gate, 
For  had  I  come  at  morrow  tide,  I  came  a  day  too  late." 
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THE  NORMAN  HORSESHOE. 

Ant—  J%e  War-Song  of  the  Men  ^  Glamorgan, 


The  WeUhy  vnhahiting  a  mountainous  country,  and  possessing 
mdy  an  ni/Mor  breed  of  horses,  were  usually  unMe  to  en- 
counter  the  shock  of  the  Angkh-Norman  eanedry.  Occasion" 
ally,  however,  they  were  successful  in  repelling  the  invaders  ; 
and  the  following  verses  are  supposed  to  celebrate  a  defeat  of 
Clare,  Earl  of  StriguH  and  Pembroke,  and  of  Nbtille^ 
Baron  of  Chepstow,  Lords-Marchers  of  Monmouthshire. 
Rymny  is  a  stream  which  divides  the  counties  of  Monmouth 
and  Qlamorgan:  Caerphili,  the  scene  of  the  supposed  battle^ 
is  a  vale  upon  its  banks^  dignified  by  the  ruins  of  a  very 
ancient  castle. 


L 

Red  glows  the  forge  in  Striguil's  bounds^ 
And  haouners  din,  and  anvil  sounds. 
And  armourers,  with  iron  toil, 
Barb  many  a  steed  for  battle's  broil. 
Foul  fall  the  hand  which  bends  the  steel 
Around  the  courser's  thundering  heel, 
That  e'er  shall  dint  a  sable  wound 
On  fair  Glamorgan's  velvet  ground! 
28 
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IL 
From  Chepstow's  towers,  ere  dawn  of  morot 
Was  heard  afar  the  bugle  horn; 
And  forth,  in  banded  pomp  and  pride, 
Stout  Clare  and  fiery  Neville  ride. 
They  swore,  their  banners  broad  should  gleam, 
In  crimson  light,  on  Rymny's  stream; 
They  vow'd,  Caerphili's  sod  should  feel 
The  Norman  charger's  spurning  heel. 

III. 
And  sooth  they  swore — the  sun  arose. 
And  Rymny's  wave  with  crimson  glows; 
For  Clare's  red  banner,  floating  wide, 
RoU'd  down  the  stream  to  Severn's  tide! 
And  sooth  they  vow'd — the  trampled  green 
Show'd  where  hot  Neville's  charge  had  been. 
In  every  sable  hoof-tramp  stood 
A  Norman  horseman's  curdling  blood! 

IV. 

Old  Chepstow's  brides  may  curse  the  toil, 
That  arm'd  stout  Clare  for  Cambrian  broil; 
Their  orphans  long  the  art  may  rue, 
For  Neville's  war-horse  forged  the  shoe. 
No  more  the  stamp  of  armed  steed 
Shall  dint  Glamorgan's  velvet  mead; 
Nor  trace  be  there,  in  early  spring, 
Save  of  the  Fairies'  emerald  ring. 
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THE  DYING  BARD. 

^  Koi^Daffydz  Qangvoen, 


The  'WeUh  tradition  bears^  that  a  Bard,  on  hia  deathbed^ 
demanded  his  harp,  and  played  the  air  to  which  these  verses 
are  adapted;  requesting  that  it  might  be  performed  at  his 
fimeraL 


I. 
DiiTAS  Emliitn,  lament,  for  the  moment  is  nigb. 
When  mute  in  the  woodlands  thine  echoes  shall  die : 
No  more  by  sweet  Teivi  Cadwallon  shall  rave, 
And  mix  his  wild  notes  with  the  wild  dashing  wave. 

IL 

In  spring  and  in  autumn  thy  glories  of  shade 
Unhonour'd  shall  flourish,  unhonour'd  shall  fade; 
For  soon  shall  be  lifeless  the  eye  and  the  tongue, 
That  view'd  them  with  rapture,  with  rapture  that  suHg. 

IIL 

Thy  sons,  Dinas   Emlinn,  may  march  in  their  pride. 
And  chase  the  proud  Saxon  from  Prestatyn's  side; 
But  where  is  the  harp  shall  give  life  to  their  name  ? 
And  where  is  the  bard  shall  give  heroes  their  fame  1 
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IV. 
And  oh,  Dinas  Emlinn!  thy  daughters  so  fair, 
Who  heave  the  white  bosom,  and  wave  the  dark  hair; 
What  tuneful  enthusiast  shall  worship  their  eye. 
When  half  of  their  charms  with  Cadwallon  shaU  die? 

V. 
Then  adieu,  silver  Teivi !  I  quit  thy  loved  scene. 
To  join  the  dim  choir  of  the  bards  who  have  been; 
With  Lewarch,  and  Meilor,  and  Merlin  the  Old, 
And  sage  TaUessin,  high  harping  to  hold. 

VL 

And  adieu,  Dinas  Emlinn !  still  green  be  thy  shades, 
Unconquer'd  thy  warriors,  and  matchless  thy  maids! 
And  thou,  whose  faint  warblings  my  weakness  can  tell, 
Farewell,  my  loved  Harp!  my  last  treasure,  farewell! 
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THE  MAID  OF  TORO. 


O,  LOW  shone  the  sun  on  the  fair  lake  of  Toro, 

And  weak  were  the  whispers  that  waved  the  dark 
wood, 
All  as  a  fair  maiden,  bewilder'd  in  sorrow, 

Sorely  sigh'd  to  the  breezes,  and  wept  to  the  flood 
^  O,  saints!  from  the  mansions  of  bliss  lowly  bending; 

Sweet  Virgin !  who  hearest  the  suppliant's  cry^    ^ 
Now  grant  my  petition,  in  anguish  ascending, 

My  Henry  restore,  or  let  Eleanor  die !" 

All  distant  and  faint  were  the  sounds  of  the  battle. 

With  the  breezes  they  rise,  with  the  breezes  they  fail. 
Till  the  sliout,  and  the  groan,  and  the  conflict's  dread 
rattle, 

And  the  chase's  wild  clamour,  came  loading  the  gale. 
Breathless  she  gazed  on  the  woodlands  so  dreary ; 

Slowly  approaching  a  warrior  was  seen ; 
Life's  ebbing  tide  mark'd  his  footsteps  so  weary, 

Qeft  was  his  helmet,  and  woe  was  his  mien. 

"  O,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  our  armies  are  flying ! 

O,  save  thee,  fair  maid,  for  thy  guardian  is  low  I 
Deadly  cold  on  yon  heath  thy  brave  Henry  is  lying, 

And  fast  through  the  woodland  approaches  the  foe.'* 
Scarce  could  he  falter  the  tidings  of  sorrow. 

And  scarce  could  she  hear  them,  benumb'd  with 
despair : 
And  when  the  sun  sunk  on  the  sweet  lake  of  Toro, 

For  ever  he  set  to  the  Brave  and  the  Fair, 
ggg    28» 
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HELLVELLYN. 


£t  the  spring  qf  1805,  a  young  gentleman  of  talents,  and  of  s 
ttoti  amiable  disposition^  perished  by  losing  his  way  on  the 
mountain  Hellvellyn.  His  remains  were  not  discovered  tiU 
three  months  afterwards,  when  they  were  found  guarded  by  a 
faithful  terrier-bitch,  his  constant  attendant  during  frequent 
solitary  rambles  through  the  wilds  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland. 


I  olimb'd  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Hellvellyn, 
Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleam'd  misty  and 
wide; 
All  was  still,  save  by  fits,  when  the  eagle  was  yelling, 

And  starting  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 
On  the  right,  Striden-edge   round  the  Red-tam  was 

bending. 
And  Catchedicam  its  left  verge  was  defending. 
One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ascending, 
When  I  mark'd  the  sad  spot  where  the  wanderer 
had  died. 

Dark  green  was  that  spot  'mid  the  brown  inountaifi- 
heather, 

Where  the  Pilgrim  of  Nature  lay  stretch'd  in  decay, 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandon'd  to  weather. 

Till  the  mountain-winds  wasted  the  tenantleas  clay. 
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Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended, 
For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favourite  attended. 
The  much-loved  remains  of  her  master  defended,  ^ 
And  chased  the  hill-fox  and  the  raven  away. 

How  long  didst  thou  think  that  his  silence  was  slumber? 

When  the  wind  waved  his  garment,  how  oft  didst 
thou  start? 
How  many  long  days  and  long  weeks  didst  thou  number, 

Ere  he  faded  before  thee,  the  friend  of  thy  heart  ? 
And,  oh,  was  it  meet,  that, — no  requiem  read  o'er  him, — 
No  mother  to  weep,  and  no  friend  to  deplore  him. 
And  thou,  little  guardian,  alone  stretch'd  before  him, — 

Unhonour'd  the  Pilgrim  from  life  should  depart  ? 

When  a  Prince  to  the  fate  of  the  Peasant  has  yielded, 
The  tapestry  waves  dark  round  the  dim  lighted  hall ; 

With  scutcheons  of  silver  the  coffin  is  shielded. 
And  pages  stand  mute  by  the  canopied  pall : 

Through  the  courts,  at  deep  midnight,  the  torches  are 
gleaming ; 

In  the  proudly-arch'd  chapel  the  banners  are  beaming; 

Far  adown  the  long  aisle  sacred  music  is  streaming, 
Lamenting  a  Chief  of  the  People  should  fall. 

But  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature. 

To  lay  down  thy  head  like  the  meek  mountain  Iamb, 
When  wilder'd  he  drops  from  some  cliff  huge  in  stature. 

And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of  his  dam. 
And  more  stately  thy  couch  by  this  desert  lake  lying, 
Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  grey  plover  flying. 
With  one  faithful  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying, 
In  the  arms  of  Hellvellyn  and  Catchedicam. 
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Welcome,  grave  Stranger,  to  our  green  retreats, 
Where  health  with  exercise  and  freedom  meets! 
Thrice  welcome,  Sage,  whose  philosophic  plan 
By  nature's  limits  metes  the  rights  of  man ; 
Generous  as  he,  who  now  for  freedom  bawls, 
Now  gives*  full  value  for  true  Indian  shawls ; 
O'er  court,  o'er  customhouse,  his  shoe  who  flings, 
Now  bilks  excisemen,  and  now  bullies  kings. 
Like  bis,  I  ween,  thy  comprehensive  mind 
Holds  laws  as  mouse-traps  baited  for  mankind ; 
Thine  eye,  applausive,  each  sly  vermin  sees. 
That  balks  the  snare,  yet  battens  on  the  cheese ; 
Thine  ear  has  heard,  with  scorn  instead  of  awe, 
Our  buckskinn'd  justices  expound  the  law, 
Wire-draw  the  acts  that  fix  for  wires  the  pain, 
And  for  the  netted  partridge  noose  the  swain ; 
And  thy  vindictive  arm  would  fain  have  broke 
The  last  light  fetter  of  the  feudal  yoke, 
To  give  the  denizens  of  wood  and  wild 
Nature's  free  race,  to  each  her  free-born  child. 
Hence  hast  thou  mark'd,  with  grief,  fair  London's  race, 
Mock'd  with  the  boon  of  one  poor  Easter  chase. 
And  long'd  to  send  them  forth  as  free  as  when 
Pour'd  o'er  Chantilly  the  Parisian  train. 
When  musket,  pistol,  blunderbuss,  combined, 
And  scarce  the  field-pieces  were  left  behind ! 
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A  squadron's  charge  each  leveret's  heart  dismay'd 

On  every  covey  fired  a  bold  brigade : 

La  Douce  Humanite  approved  the  sport. 

For  great  the  alarm  indeed,  yet  small  the  hart; 

Shouts  patriotic  solemnized  the  day, 

And  Seine  re-echo'd  Vive  la  Liberie  I 

But  mad  Citoyen,  meek  Monsieur  again, 

With  some  few  added  links  resumes  his  chain. 

Then  since  such  scenes  to  France  no  more  are  known, 

Come,  view  with  me  a  hero  of  thine  own ! 

One,  whose  free  actions  vindicate  the  cause 

Of  sylvan  liberty  o'er  feudal  laws. 

Seek  we  yon  glades,  where  the  proud  oak  o'ertops 
Wide-waving  seas  of  birch  and  hazel  copse, 
Leaving  between  deserted  isles  of  land. 
Where  stunted  heath  is  patch'd  with  ruddy  sand ; 
And  lonely  on  the  waste  the  yew  is  seen. 
Or  straggling  hollies  spread  a  brighter  green. 
Here,  little  worn,  and  winding  dark  and  steep, 
Our  scarce  mark'd  path  descends  yon  dingle  deep : 
Follow — but  heedful,  cautious  of  a  trip, — 
In  earthly  mire  philosophy  may  slip. 
Step  slow  and  wary  o'er  that  swampy  stream. 
Till,  guided  by  the  charcoal's  smothering  steam, 
We  reach  the  frail  yet  barricaded  door 
Of  hovel  formed  for  poorest  of  the  poor ; 
No  hearth  the  fire,  no  vent  the  smoke  receives, 
The  walls  are  wattles,  and  the  covering  leaves ; 
For,  if  such  hut,  our  forest  statutes  say. 
Rise  in  the  progress  of  one  night  and  day, 
(Though  placed  where  still  the  Conqueror's  hests  o'er- 

awe, 
And  his  son's  stirrup  shines  the  badge  of  law,) 
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The  builder  claims  the  unenviable  boon, 
To  tenant  dwelling,  framed  as  slight  and  soon 
As  wigwam  wild,  that  shrouds  the  native  frore 
On  the  bleak  coast  of  frost-barr'd  Labrador.* 

Approach,  and  through  the  unlatticed  window  peep- 
Nay,  shrink  not  back,  the  inmate  is  asleep ; 
Sunk  'mid  yon  sordid  blankets,  till  the  sun 
Stoop  to  the  west  the  plunderer's  toils  are  done. 
Loaded  and  primed,  and  prompt  for  desperate  hand. 
Rifle  and  fowling-piece  beside  him  stand, 
While  round  the  hut  are  in  disorder  laid 
The  tools  and  booty  of  his  lawless  trade ; 
For  force  or  fraud,  resistance  or  escape. 
The  crow,  the  saw,  the  bludgeon,  and  the  crape. 
His  pilfer'd  powder  in  yon  nook  he  hoards. 
And  the  filch'd  lead  the  church's  roof  afibrds — 
(Hence  shall  the  rector's  congregation  fret. 
That  while  his  sermon's  dry  his  walls  are  wet.) 
The  fish-spear  barb'd,  the  sweeping  net  are  there. 
Doe-hides,  and  pheasant  plumes,  and  skins  of  hare, 
Cordage  for  toils,  and  wiring  for  the  snare. 
Barter'd  for  game  from  chase  or  warren  won. 
Yon  cask  holds  moonlight,^  run  when  moon  was  none; 


*Such  is  the  law  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire,  ten(lii% 
greatly  to  increase  the  various  settlements  of  thieves,  smugglers, 
and  deer-stealers,  who  infest  it  In  the  forest  courts  the  pre- 
siding judge  wears  as  a  badge  of  office  an  antique  stirrup,  said 
to  have  been  that  of  William  Rufiis.  See  Mr.  William  Rose's 
spirited  poem,  entitled,  "  The  Red  King." 

["  To  the  bleak  coast  of  savage  Labrador.*'  —  Falconer.] 

*  A  cant  term  for  smuggled  spirits. 
Vol.  I. 29 
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And  )ate-snatch'd  spoils  lie  stow'd  in  hutch  apart, 
To  wait  the  associate  higgler's  evening  cart 

Look  on  hb  pallet  foul,  and  mark  his  rest : 
What  scenes  perturb'd  are  acting  in  his  breast ! 
His  sable  brow  is  wet  and  wrung  with  pain. 
And  his  dilated  nostril  toils  in  vain ; 
For  short  and  scant  the  breath  each  efibrt  draws. 
And  'twixt  each  effort  Nature  claims  a  pause. 
Beyond  the  loose  and  sable  neckcloth  stretchM, 
His  sinewy  throat  seems  by  convulsion  twite h'd, 
While  the  tongue  falters,  as  to  utterance  loath. 
Sounds  of  dire  import  —  watchword,  threat,  and  oath. 
Though,  stupified  by  toil,  and  drugg'd  with  gin, 
The  body  sleep,  the  restless  guest  within 
Now  plies  on  wood  and  wold  his  lawless  trade. 
Now  in  the  fangs  of  justice  wakes  dismay'd. — 

**  Was  that  wild  start  of  terror  and  despair, 
Those  bursting  eyeballs,  and  that  wilder'd  air, 
Signs  of  compunction  for  a  murder'd  hare  1 
Do  the  locks  bristle  and  the  eyebrows  arch. 
For  grouse  or  partridge  massacred  in  March  7" — 

No,  scoffer,  no !  Attend,  and  mark  with  awe. 
There  is  no  wicket  in  the  gate  of  law ! 
He,  that  would  e'er  so  lightly  set  ajar 
That  awful  portal,  must  undo  each  bar ; 
Tempting  occasion,  habit,  passion,  pride. 
Will  join  to  storm  the  breach,  and  force  the  barrier 
wide. 

That  ruffian,  whom  true  men  avoid  and  dread. 
Whom  bruisers,  poachers,  smugglers,  call  Black  Ned, 
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Was  Edward  Mansell  once ;— rthe  lightest  heart. 

That  ever  play'd  on  holyday  bis  part ! 

The  leader  he  in  every  Christmas  game, 

The  harvesttfeast  grew  blither  when  he  came, 

And  liveliest  on  the  chords  the  bow  did  glance, 

When  Edward  named  the  tune  and  led  the  dance. 

Kind  was  his  heart,  his  passions  quick  and  strong, 

Hearty  his  laugh,  and  jovial  was  his  song ; 

And  if  he  loved  a  gun,  his  father  swore, 

**  Twas  but  a  trick  of  youth  would  soon  be  o'er. 

Himself  had  done  the  same  some  thirty  years  before.^ 

But  he  whose  humours  spurn  law's  awful  yoke. 
Must  herd  with  those  by  whom  law's  bonds  are  broke, 
The  common  dread  of  justice  soon  allies 
The  clown,  who  robs  the  warren,  or  excise. 
With  sterner  felons  train'd  to  act  more  dread. 
Even  with  the  wretch  by  whom  his  fellow  bled. 
Then,  as  in  plagues  the  foul  contagions  pass. 
Leavening  and  festering  the  corrupted  mass, — 
Guilt  leagues  with  guilt,  while  mutual  motives  draw, 
Their  hope  impunity,  their  fear  the  law ; 
Their  foes,  their  friends,  their  rendezvous  the  same. 
Till  the  revenue  balk'd,  or  pilfer'd  game. 
Flesh  the  young  culprit,  and  example  leads 
To  darker  villany,  and  direr  deeds. 

Wild  howl'd  the  wind  the  forest  glades  along, 
And  oft  the  owl  renew'd  her  dismal  song ; 
Around  the  spot  where  erst  he  felt  the  wound. 
Red  William's  spectre  walk'd  his  midnight  round. 
When  o'er  the  swamp  he  cast  his  blighting  look. 
From  the  green  marshes  of  the  stagnant  brook 
The  bittern's  sullen  shout  the  sedges  shook ! 
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The  wadiDg  moon,  with  storm-presagiDg  gleam. 
Now  gave  and  now  withheld  her  doubtful  beam ; 
The  old  Oak  stoop'd  his  arms,  then  flung  them  high, 
Bellowing  and  groaning  to  the  troubled  sky — 
*Twas  then,  that,  couch'd  amid  the  brushwood  sere. 
In  Malwood-walk  youog  Mansell  watched  the  deer : 
The  fattest  buck  received  his  deadly  shot — 
The  watchful  keeper  heard,  and  sought  the  spot. 
Stout  were  their  hearts,  and  stubborn  was  their  strife, 
O'erpower'd  at  length  the  Outlaw  drew  his  knife. 
Next  mom  a  corpse  was  found  upon  the  fell — 
The  rest  his  waking  agony  may  tell  I 
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BARD'S  INCANTATION. 

WHTITEN  UNDER  THE  THREAT  OF  INVASION  IN  THE 
AUTUMN  OF  1804.» 


The  Forest  of  Glenmore  is  drear, 

It  is  all  of  black  pine  and  the  dark  oak-tree; 
And  the  midnight  wind,  to  the  mountain  deer, 

Is  whistling  the  forest  lullaby: 
The  moon  looks  through  the  drifting  storm, 
But  the  troubled  lake  reflects  not  her  form, 
For  the  waves  roll  whitening  to  the  land. 
And  dash  against  the  shelvy  strand. 
There  iis  a  voice  among  the  trees, 

That  mingles  with  the  groaning  oak — 
That  mingles  with  the  stormy  breeze, 

And  the  lake- waves  dashing  against  the  rock; — 
There  is  a  voice  within  the  wood. 
The  voice  of  the  bard  in  fitful  mood ; 
His  song  was  louder  than  the  blast, 
As  the  bard  of  Glenmore  through  the  forest  past 

"  Wake  ye  from  your  sleep  of  death, 

Minstrels  and  bards  of  other  days  1 
For  the  midnight  is  on  the  heath, 

And  the  midnight  meteors  dimly  blaze: 

*  [This  poem  was  first  published  in  the  "  English  Minstrelsy," 
2  vols.  Edin.  1810.] 
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The  Spectre  with  his  Bloody  Hand/ 
Is  wandering  through  the  wild  woodland; 
The  owl  and  the  raven  are  mute  for  dread. 
And  the  time  is  meet  to  awake  the  dead! 

•*  Souls  of  the  mighty,  wake  and  say, 

To  what  high  strain  your  harps  were  strung, 

When  Lochlin  plow'd  her  hillowy  way, 
And  on  your  shores  her  Norsemen  flung? 

Her  Norsemen  train'd  to  spoil  and  hlood, 

Skili'd  to  prepare  tlie  Raven's  food. 

All,  hy  your  harpings  doom'd  to  die 

On  bloody  I^args  and  Loncarty.' 

"Mute  are  ye  all?    No  murmurs  strange 

Upon  the  midnight  breeze  sail  by 
Nor  through  the  pines,  with  whistling  change. 

Mimic  the  harp's  wild  harmony! 
Mute  are  ye  now? — Ye  ne'er  were  mute. 
When  Murder  with  his  bloody  foot, 
And  Rapine  with  his  iron  hand, 
Were  hovering  near  yon  mountain  strand. 

"O  yet  awake  the  strain  to  tell, 

By  every  deed  in  song  enroU'd, 
By  every  chief  who  fought  or  fell, 

For  Albion's  weal  in  battle  bold; — 
From  Coilgach,^  first  who  roll'd  his  car 
Through  the  deep  ranks  of  Roman  war. 
To  him,  of  veteran  memory  dear, 
Who  victor  died  on  Aboukir. 

*  The  forest  of  Glenmore  is  haunted  by  a  spirit  called  Lham- 
dearg,  or  Red-hand. 

•Where  the  Norwegian  invader  of  Scotland  received  two 
Uoody  defeats. 

'  'The  Galgracua  of  Tt^-cyIm^ 
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*  By  all  their  swords,  by  all  their  scars. 

By  all  their  names,  a  mighty  spell! 
By  all  their  wounds,  by  all  their  wars, 

Arise,  the  mighty  strain  to  tell! 
For  fiercer  than  fierce  Henglst's  strain. 
More  impious  than  the  heathen  Dane, 
More  grasping  than  all-grasping  Rome, 
Gaul's  ravening  legions  hither  come !" 

The  wind  is  hush'd,  and  still  the  lake — 
Strange  murmurs  fill  my  tingling  ears. 

Bristles  my  hair,  my  sinews  quake. 
At  the  dread  voice  of  other  years — 

"  When  largets  clash'd,  and  bugles  rung. 

And  blades  round  warrior's  heads  were  flung. 

The  foremost  of  the  band  were  we. 

And  hymn'd  the  joys  of  Liberty !" 
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**0,  OPEN  the  door,  some  pity  to  show, 

Keen  blows  the  northern  wind ! 
The  glen  is  white  with  the  drifted  snow. 

And  the  path  is  hard  to  find. 

"No  outlaw  seeks  your  castle  gate. 

From  chasing  the  King's  deer. 
Though  even  an  outlaw's  wretched  state 

Might  claim  compassion  here. 

*  [This,  and  the  two  following",  were  first  published  in  Haydn's 
Co]}oction  of  Scottish  Airs,  vol.  iL  Ed\n.  l^fifeA 
hhh 
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**A  weary  Palmer,  worn  and  weak, 

I  wander  for  my  sin ; 
O,  open,  for  Our  Lady's  sake! 

A  pilgrim's  blessing  win ! 

"I'll  give  you  pardons  from  the  Pope, 
And  reliques  from  o'er  the  sea, — 

Or  if  for  these  you  will  not  ope, 
Yet  open  for  charity, 

"The  hare  is  crouching  in  her  form, 

The  hart  beside  the  hind ; 
An  aged  man,  amid  the  storm. 

No  shelter  can  I  find. 

"You  hear  the  Ettrick's  sullen  roar, 
Dark,  deep,  and  strong  is  he. 

And  I  must  ford  the  Ettrick  o'er, 
Unless  you  pity  me. 

"  The  iron  gate   is  bolted  hard, 

At  which  I  knock  in  vain; 
The  owner's  heart  is  closer  barr'd, 

Who  hears  me  thus  complain. 

*'  Farewell,  farewell !  and  Mary  grant, 
When  old  and  frail  you  be. 

You  never  may  the  shelter  want. 
That's  now  denied  to  me." 

The  Ranger  on  his  couch  lay  warm, 
And  heard  him  plead  in  vain; 

But  oft  amid  December's  storm. 
He  '11  hear  that  voice  agjiin : 

For  lo,  when  through  the  vapours  dank. 

Morn  shone  on  Ettrick  fair, 
A  corpse  amid  the  alders  rank. 

The  Palmer  vjeVtet'^  V)i\^t^ 
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THE  MAID  OF  NEIDPATH. 

[1806.] 


There  is  a  tradition  in  Tweeddale,  that,  when 
Neidpath  Castle,  near  Peebles,  was  inhabited  by  the 
Earls  of  March,  a  mutual  passion  subsisted  between  a 
dtiughter  of  that  noble  family,  and  a  son  of  the  Laird 
of  Tushielaw,  in  Ettrick  Forest.  As  the  alliance  was 
thought  unsuitable  by  her  parents,  the  young  man 
went  abroad.  During  his  absence  the  lady  fell  into 
a  consumption ;  and  at  length,  £is  the  only  means  of 
saving  her  life,  her  father  consented  that  her  lover 
should  be  recalled.  On  the  day  when  he  was  expect- 
ed to  pass  through  Peebles,  on  the  road  to  Tushielaw, 
the  young  lady,  though  much  exhausted,  caused  herself 
to  be  carried  to  the  balcony  of  a  house  in  Peebles,  be- 
longing to  the  family,  that  she  might  see  him  as  he 
rode  past  Her  anxiety  and  eagerness  gave  such  force 
to  her  organs,  that  she  is  said  to  have  distinguished  his 
horse's  footsteps  at  an  incredible  distance.  But  Tu- 
shielaw, unprepared  for  the  change  in  her  appearance, 
and  not  expecting  to  see  her  in  that  place,  rode  on 
without  recognising  her,  or  even  slackening  his 
pace.  The  lady  was  unable  to  support  the  shock,  and, 
after  a  short  struggle,  died  in  the  arms  of  her  attend- 
ants. There  is  an  incident  similar  to  this  traditional 
tale  in  Count  Hamilton's  "  Fleur  d'Epine." 


THE  MAID  OF  NEIDPATH. 


O  LOVERS*  eyes  are  sharp  to  see, 

And   lovers'  ears  in  hearing; 
And  love,  in  life's  extremity. 

Can  lend  an  hour  of  cheering. 
Disease  had  heen  in  Mary's  hower. 

And  slow  decay  from  mourning, 
Though  now  she  sits  on  Neidpath's  tower. 

To  watch  her  love's  returning. 

All  sunk  and  dim  her  eyes  so  bright, 

Her  form  decay'd  by  pining, 
Till  through  her  wasted  hand,  at  night. 

You  saw  the  taper  shining; 
By  fits,  a  sultry  hectic  hue 

Across  her  cheek  was  flying; 
By  fits,  so  ashy  pale  she  grew. 

Her  maidens  thought  her  dying. 

Yet  keenest  powers  to  see  and  hear, 

Seem'd  in  her  frame  residing; 
Before  the  watch-dog  prick'd  his  ear. 

She  heard  her  lover's  riding; 
Ere  scarce  a  distant  form  was  kenn'd. 

She  knew,  and  waved  to  greet  him; 
And  o'er  the  battlement  did  bend. 

As  on  the  wmg  to  uveet  him. 
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He  came — he  pass'd — an  heedless  gaze. 

As  o'er  some  stranger  glancing ; 
Her  welcome,  spoke  in  faltering  phrase. 

Lost  in  his  courser's  prancing — 
The  castle  arch,  whose  hollow  tone 

Returns  each  whisper  spoken, 
Could  scarcely  catch  the  feeble  moan. 

Which  told  her  heart  was  broken. 


WANDERING  WILUE. 

[1806.] 


All  joy  was  bereft  me  the  day  that  you  left  me, 
And  climb'd  the  tall  vessel  to  sail  yon  wide  sea ; 

O  weary  betide  it !  I  wander'd  beside  it, 

And  bann'd  it  for  parting  my  Willie  and  me. 

Far  o'er  the  wave  hast  thou  foUow'd  thy  fortune, 
Oft  fought  the  squadrons  of  France  and  of  Spain ; 

Ane  kiss  of  welcome 's  worth  twenty  at  parting. 
Now  1  hae  gotten  my  Willie  again. 

When  the  sky  it  was  mirk,  and  the  winds  they  were 
wailing, 
I  sat  on  the  beach  wi'  the  tear  in  my  ee. 
And  thought  o'  the  bark  where  my  Willie  was  sailing. 
And  wish'd  that  the  tempest  could  a'  blaw  on  me. 
30 
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Now  that  thy  gallant  ship  rides  at  her  mooriDg, 
Now  that  my  wanderer's  in  safety  at  hame, 

Music  to  me  were  the  wildest  wind's  roaring. 

That  e'er  o'er  Inch-Keith  drove  the  dark  ocean  faem. 

When  the  lights  they  did  blaze,  and  the  guns  they  did 
rattle, 

And  blithe  was  each  heart  for  the  great  victory, 
In  secret  I  wept  for  the  dangers  of  battle, 

And  thy  glory  itself  was  scarce  comfort  to  me. 

But  now  shalt  thou  tell,  while  I  eagerly  listen. 
Of  each  bold  adventure,  and  every  brave  scar ; 

And    trust   me,  I'll   smile,  though  my  een  they  may 
glisten  ; 
For  sweet  after  danger 's  the  tale  of  the  war. 

And  oh,  how  we  doubt  when  there 's  distance  'tween 
lovers, 
When  there 's  naething  to  speak  to  the  heart  thro' 
the  ee ! 
-low  often  the  kindest  and  warmest  prove  rovers, 
And  the  love  of  the  faithfullest  ebbs  like  the  sea. 

Till,  at  times — could  I  help  it? — I  pined  and  I  ponder'd. 
If  love  could  change  notes  like  the  bird  on  the  tree — 

Now  I  '11  ne'er  ask  if  thine  eyes  may  hae  wander'd, 
Enough,  thy  leal  heart  has  been  constant  to  me. 

Welcome,  from  sweeping  o'er  sea  and  through  channel, 
Hardships  and  danger  despising  for  farifie, 

FurnL^iihing  story  for  glory's  bright  annal, 
Welcome,  my  wanderer,  to  Jeanie  and  hamc ' 
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Enough  DOW  thy  story  in  annals  of  glory 

Has  humbled  the  pride  of  France,   Holland,  and 
Spain ; 
No  more  shalt  thou  grieve  me,  no  noore  sbalt  thou 
leave  me, 
I  never  will  part  with  my  Willie  again. 


HUNTING  SONG  ' 


Wakbn,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day, 
All  the  jolly  chase  is  here, 
With  hawk,  and  horse,  and  hunting-spear  1 
Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling, 
Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  art  knelling, 
Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 
"Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 

The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  grey, 

Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  steaming, 

Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming: 

And  foresters  have  busy  been. 

To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  green; 

Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay, 

"Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

*  [First  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  Kegister  of  ISOS, 
— and  set  to  a  Welsh  air  in  **  Thommmi^s  Select  Melodi€9^  fid. 
UL  1817.] 
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Waken,  lords  and  ladtes  gay, 
To  the  green-wood  haste  away; 
We  can  show  you  where  he  lies. 
Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  size ; 
We  can  show  the  marks  he  made, 
When  *gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  fray'd' 
You  shall  see  him  brought  to  bay, 
"Waken^  lords  and  ladies  gay.** 

Louder,  louder  chant  the  lay. 
Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  J 
Tell  them  youth,  and  mirth,  and  glee. 
Run  a  course  as  well  as  we; 
Time,  stern  huntsman !  who  can  balk. 
Stanch  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  hawk; 
Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day, 
Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay. 


SONG. 


Oh,  say  not,  my  love,  with  that  mortified  air. 
That  your  spring-time  of  pleasure  is  flown. 

Nor  bid  me  to  maids  that  are  younger  repair. 
For  those  raptures  that  still  are  thine  own. 

Though  April  bis  temples  may  wreathe  with  the  vinc> 

Its  tendrils  in  infancy  curl'd, 
'T is  the  ardour  of  August  matures  us  the  wine, 

Whose  life-b\oo4  ewVLvewa  \.W  'world. 
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Though  thy  form,  that  was  fashion'd  as  light  as  a  fay's. 
Has  assumed  a  proportion  more  round, 

And  thy  glance,  that  was  bright  as  a  falcon's  at  gaze, 
Looks  soberly  now  on  the  ground, — 

Enough,  after  absence  to  meet  me  again. 

Thy  steps  still  with  ecstasy  move; 
Enough,  that  those  dear  sober  glances  retain 

For  me  the  kind  language  of  love. 


THE  VIOLET.^ 


The  violet  in  her  green-wood  bower, 

Where  birchen  boughs  with  hazels  mingle. 

May  boast  itself  the  fairest  flower 
In  glen,  or  copse,  or  forest  dingle. 

Though  fair  her  gems  of  azure  hue. 

Beneath  the  dew-drop's  weight  reclining; 

I've  seen  an  eye  of  lovelier  blue, 

More  sweet  through  wat'ry  lustre  shining; 

The  summer  sun  that  dew  shall  dry. 
Ere  yet  the  day  be  past  its  morrow; 

Nor  longer  in  my  false  love's  eye 
Remain'd  the  tear  of  parting  sorrow. 

>  This  and  the  following  piece  appeared  in  the  "  English  Minp 
fltrelsy."  toL  iL  Edinburgh:  1610.] 
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TO  A  LADY. 

WITH  FLOWERS  FROM  A  ROMAN  WALL. 


Take  these  floweFs,  which,  purple  waving. 

On  the  niin'd  rampart  grew, 
Where,  the  sons  of  freedom  hraving, 

Rome's  imperial  standards  fiew» 

Warriors  from  the  breach  of  danger 
Pluck  no  longer  laurels  there: 

They  but  yield  the  passing  stranger 
Wild-flower  wreaths  for  Beauty's  hair. 


THE  RESOLVE/ 

IN  IMITATION  OF  AN  OLD  ENGLISH  POEM.^1809 


Mr  wayward  fate  I  needs  must  plain. 

Though  bootless  be  the  theme; 
I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again, 

Yet  all  was  but  a  dream: 
For,  as  her  love  was  quickly  got. 

So  it  was  quickly  gone; 
No  more  I  '11  bask  in  flame  so  hot. 

But  coldly  dwell  alone. 


'/Published  in  the  E.\mWt^\\  N>\wyA  ^^.'^^xrx  of  180ai 
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Not  maid  more  bright  than  maid  was  e'er 

My  fancy  shall  beguile, 
By  flattering  word,  or  feigned  tear, 

By  gesture,  look,  or  smile: 
No  more  I'll  call  the  shaft  fair  shot. 

Till  it  has  fairly  flown. 
Nor  scorch  me  at  a  flame  so  hot; —  ^ 

I'll  rather  freeze  alone. 

Each  ambush'd  Cupid  I'll  defy, 

In  cheek,  or  chin,  or  brow. 
And  deem  the  glance  of  woman's  eye 

As  weak  as  woman's  vow: 
ril  lightly  hold  the  lady's  heart. 

That  is  but  lightly  won; 
I'll  steel  my  breast  to  beauty's  art, 

And  learn  to  live  alone. 

The,  flaunting  torch  soon  blazes  out. 

The  diamond's  ray  abides; 
The  flame  its  glory  hurls  about. 

The  gem  its  lustre  hides; 
Such  gem  I  fondly  deem'd  was  mine, 

And  glow'd  a  diamond  stone. 
But,  since  each  eye  may  see  it  shine, 

I'll  darkling  dwell  alone. 

No  waking  dream  shall  tinge  my  thought 

With  dyes  so  bright  and  vain. 
No  silken  net,  so  slightly  wrought, 

Shall  tangle  me  again: 
No  more  I  '11  pay  so  dear  for  wit, 

I'll  live  upon  mine  own. 
Nor  shall  wild  passion  trouble  it, — 

rU  rather  dwell  alone. 
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And  thus  I'U  hush  my  heart  to  rest,; — 

"Thy  loving  labour's  lost; 
Thou  shalt  no  more  be  wildly  blest, 

To  be  so  strangely  crost: 
The  widow'd  turtles  nwiteless  die. 

The  phoenix  is  but  one; 
They  seek  no  bves — no  more  will  I— 

I'll  rather  dwell  alone." 


EPITAPH,^ 

DESIGNED  FOR  A  MONUMENT  IN  LICHFIELD  CATHEDRAL 
At  the  BuricdrPlace  of  the  Family  of  Miu  Seward. 


Amid  these  aisles,  where  once  his  precepts  show'd 

The  Heavenward  pathway  which  in  life  he  trode, 

This  simple  tablet  marks  a  Father's  bier, 

And  those  he  loved  in  life,  in  death  are  near ; 

For  him,  for  them,  a  Daughter  bade  it  rise, 

Memorial  of  domestic  charities. 

Still  wouldst  thou  know  why  o'er  the  marble  spread, 

In  female  grace  the  willow  droops  her  head ; 

Why  on  her  branches,  silent  and  unstrung. 

The  minstrel  harp  is  emblematic  hung ; 

What  poet's  voice  is  smother'd  here  in  dust 

Till  waked  to  join  the  chorus  of  the  just, 

Lo  I  one  brief  line  an  answer  sad  supplies, 
Honour'd,  beloved,  and  mourn'd,  here  Seward  lies 
Her  worth,  her  warmth  of  heart,  let  friendship  say, 
Go  seek  her  genius  in  her  living  lay. 
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THE  RETURN  TO  ULSTER.* 


OfTCB  again,**- but  bow  changed  since  my  wand'riiigi 

began— 
I  have  heard  the  deep  voice  of  the  Lagan  and  Baaa, 
And  the  pines  of  GanbrasBil  resound  to  the  roar, 
That  wearies  the  echoes  of  fair  TuUamore. 
Aias !  my  poor  bosom,  and  why  shouldst  thou  bum ! 
With  the  scenes  of  my  youth  can  its  raptures  return  ? 
Can  I  live  the  dear  life  of  dehi^on  again. 
That  flow'd  when  these   echoes  first  mix'd  with  my 

strain? 

It  was  then  that  around  me,  though  poor  and  unknown. 
High  spells  of  mysterious  eiKhantment  were  thrown : 
The  streams  were  of  silver,  of  diamond  the  dew, 
The  land  was  an  Eden,  for  fancy  was  new* 
I  bad  heard  of  our  bards,  and  my  soul  was  oo  fire 
At  the  rush  of  their  verse,  and  the  sweep  pf  their  lyre : 
To  kne  't  was  not  l^end,  nor  tale  to  tbe  .e#r» 
But  a  vision  of  noontide,  distinguished  and  clear. 

[Jltonia's  old  heroes  awoke  at  the  call, 
And  renew'd  the  wild  pomp  of  the  chase  and  the  hall ; 
And  the  standard  of  Fion  flash'd  fierce  from  on  high; 
Like  a  burst  of  the  sun  when  the  tempest  is  nigh.* 

» [First  published  id  Mr.  G.  Thompson's  Collection  of  Irish 
Aire.  1816.] 

•  In  ancient  Irish  poetry,  the  standard  of  Fion,  or  Fingal,  it 
called  the  Sun-burst,  an  epithet  feebly  rendered  by  the  Sun^^team 
of  Macpherson. 
iit 
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It  seem'd  that  the  harp  of  green  Erin  once  more 
G)u}d  renew  all  the  glories  she  boasted  of  yore. — 
Yet  why  at  remembrance,  fond  heart,  shouldst  thoa 

bumf 
They  were  days  of  delusion,  and  cannot  return. 

But  was  she,  too,  a  phantom,  the  Maid  who  stood  by, 
And  listed  my  lay,  while  she  turn'd  from  mine  eye  1 
Was  she,  too,  a  vision,  just  glancing  to  yiew. 
Then  dispersed  in  the  sunbeam,  or  melted  to  dew  7 
Oh !  would  it  had  been  so, — O  would  that  her  eye 
Had  been  but  a  star-glance  that  shot  through  the  sky. 
And  her  voice  that  was  moulded  to  melody's  thrill, 
Had  been  but  a  zephyr,  that  sigh'd  and  was  still ! 

Oh !  would  it  had  been  so, — not  then  this  poor  heart 
Had  learn'd  the  sad  lesson,  to  love  and  to  part ; 
To  bear,  unassisted,  its  burthen  of  care, 
While  I  toil'd  for  the  wealth  I  had  no  one  to  share. 
Not  then  had  I  said,  when  life's  summer  was  done, 
And  the  hours  of  her  autumn  were  fast  speeding  on, 
**Take  the  fame  and  the  riches  ye  brought  in  yoai 

train, 
And  restore  me  the  dream  of  my  spring-tide  agakk" 
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MASSACRE  OF  GLENCOE.* 


••O  TELL  me,  Harper,  wherefore  flow 
Thy  wayward  notes  of  wail  and  woe 
Far  down  the  desert  of  Glencoe, 

Where  none  may  list  their  melody? 

*  [The  following  succinct  account  of  this  loo  celebrated  event, 
may  be  sulficient  for  this  place :  — 

**  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1692,  an  action  of  unexampled 
barbarity  disgraced  the  government  of  King  William  IIL  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  August  preceding,  a  proclamation  had  been  issued, 
ofibring  an  indemnity  to  such  insurgents  as  should  take  the  oaths 
to  the  King  and  Queen,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  December; 
and  the  chiefs  of  such  tribes  as  had  been  in  arms  for  James,  soon 
after  took  advantage  of  the  proclamation.  But  Macdonald  of 
Glencoe  was  prevented  by  accident,  rather  than  design,  from  ten- 
dering his  submission  within  the  limited  time.  In  the  end  of 
December  he  went  to  Colonel  Hill,  who  commanded  the  garrison 
in  Fort  William,  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment; and  the  latter  having  furnished  him  with  a  letter  to  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  Argyll,  directed  him  to 
repair  immediately  to  Inverary,  to  make  his  submission  in  a  legal 
manner  before  that  magistrate.  But  the  way  to  Inverary  lay 
through  almost  impassable  mountains,  the  season  was  extremely 
rigorous,  and  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  a  deep  snow. 
So  eager,  however,  was  Macdonald  to  take  the  oaths  before  the 
limited  time  should  expire,  that,  though  the  road  lay  within  half 
1  [First  published  in  Tliomson's  Select  MelQd\«A,  \%V\^ 
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Say,  harp'st  thou  to  the  mists  that  hj. 
Or  to  the  dun  deer  glancing  by. 
Or  to  the  eagle  that  from  high 

Screams  chorus  to  thy  minstrelsy?'  — - 


a  mile  of  his  own  house,  he  st(^)ped  not  to  visit  hie  ilunily,  and, 
after  various  obstructions,  arrived  at  Inverary.  The  time  had 
elapsed,  and  the  Sheriff  hesitated  to  receive  his  submission ;  bat 
Macdonald  (Nrevai)ed  by  his  importunities,  and  even  tears,  in  in- 
ducing that  functionary  to  administer  to  him  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, and  to  certify  the  cause  of  his  delay.  At  this  time  Sir 
John  Dalrymple,  afterwards  Earl  of  Stair,  being  in  attendance 
upon  William  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  took  advantage 
of  Macdonald*s  neglecting  to  take  the  oath  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed, and  procured  from  the  King  a  warrant  of  military  exe- 
cution against  that  chief  and  his  whole  clan.  This  was  done  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  whose  lands  the 
Glencoe  men  had  plundered,  and  whose  treachery  to  government 
in  negotiating  with  the  Highland  clans,  Macdonald  himself  bad 
exposed.  The  King  was  accordingly  persuaded  that  GleBCoe 
was  the  main  obstacle  to  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands ;  and 
the  fact  of  the  unfortunate  chief's  submission  having  been  con- 
cealed, the  sanguinary  orders  for  proceeding  to  militaiy  ezeco- 
tion  against  his  clan  were  in  consequence  obtained.  The  war- 
rant was  both  signed  and  countersigned  by  the  King's  own  hand, 
and  the  Secretary  urged  the  officers  who  commanded  in  the 
Highlands  to  execute  their  orders  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Cdinp» 
bell  of  Glenlyon,  a  captain  in  Argyll's  regiment,  and  two  sobal* 
terns,  were  ordered  to  repair  to  Glencoe  on  the  first  of  February 
with  a  hundred  and  twenty  men.  Campbell  being  uncle  to  young 
Macdonald's  wife,  was  received  by  the  father  with  all  nunner  of 
friendship  and  hospitality.  The  men  were  lodged  at  free  quar- 
ters in  the  houses  of  his  tenants,  and  received  the  kindest  ente^ 
tainment.  Till  the  18th  of  the  month  the  troops  lived  in  the 
utmost  harmony  and  familiarity  with  the  people ;  and  on  the  veiy 
night  of  the  massacre,  the  ofBcers  passed  the  evening  at  cards  in 
Macdonald's  house.  In  the  night.  Lieutenant  Lindsay,  with  a 
farty  of  soldiers,  called  m  «.  fciei^dlY  manner  at  his  door,  and  was 
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"No,  not  to  these,  for  they  have  rest, — 
The  mist-wreath  has  the  mountain-crest, 
The  stag  his  lair,  the  erne  her  nest, 

Abode  of  lone  security. 
But  those  for  whom  I  pour  the  lay. 
Not  wild-wood  deep,  nor  mountain  grey. 
Not  this  deep  deli,  that  shrouds  from  day, 
•  G>uld  screen  from  treacherous  cruelty. 

**  Their  fls^  was  furl'd,  and  mute  their  drum, 
The  very  household  dogs  were  dumb, 
Unwont  to  bay  at  guests  that  come 
In  guise  of  hospitality. 

instantly  admitted.  Macdonald,  while  in  the  act  of  rising  to 
receive  his  guest,  was  shot  dead  through  the  back  with  two  bul^ 
lets.  His  wife  had  already  dressed ;  but  she  was  stripped  naked 
by  the  soldiers,  who  tore  the  rings  off  her  fingers  with  their 
teeth.  The  slaughter  now  became  general,  and  neither  age  nor 
infirmity  was  spared.  Some  women,  in  defending  their  children, 
were  killed ;  boys  imploring  mercy,  were  shot  dead  by  ofi^cers 
on  whose  knees  they  hung.  In  one  place  nine  persons,  as  they 
sat  enjoying  themselves  at  table,  were  butchered  by  the  soldiers. 
La  Inverriggon,  Campbell's  own  quarters,  nine  men  were  first 
boond  by  the  soldiers,  and  then  shot  at  intervals,  one  by  one. 
Nearly  fiwty  persons  were  massacred  by  the  troops;  and  several 
who  fled  to  the  mountains  perished  by  famine  and  the  inclemency 
of  the  season.  Those  who  escaped  owed  their  lives  to  a  tem- 
pestuous night  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hamilton,  who  had  receiv- 
ed the  charge  of  the  execution  from  Dalrymple,  was  on  his 
march  with  four  hundred  men,  to  guard  all  the  passes  from  the 
valley  of  Glencoe ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  stop  by  the  severity  of 
the  weather,  which  proved  the  safety  of  the  unfortunate  clan. 
Next  day  he  entered  the  valley,  laid  the  houses  in  ashes,  and 
carried  away  the  cattle  and  spoil,  which  were  divided  among  the 
officers  and  soldiers.''  —  Article  **  Britain  ;"  Encyc,  BritanrUcm 
—  u\ew  edition.] 
SI 
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His  blithest  notes  the  piper  plied. 
Her  gayest  snood  the  maiden  tied, 
To  tend  her  kindly  housewifery. 

*<The  hand  that  mingled  in  the  meal. 
At  midnight  drew  the  felon  steel. 
And  gave  the  host^s  kind  breast  to  feel 

Meed  for  his  hospitality ! 
The  friendly  hearth  which  warm'd  that  hand 
At  midnight  arm'd  it  with  the  brand, 
That  bade  destruction's  flames  expand 

Their  red  and  fearful  blazonry. 

**Tben  woman's  shriek  was  heard  in  vain, 

Nor  infancy's  unpitied  plain, 

More  than  the  warrior's  groan,  could  gain 

Respite  from  ruthless  butchery! 
The  winter  wind  that  whistled  shrill. 
The  snows  that  night  that  cldced  the  hill. 
Though  wild  and  pitiless,  had  still 

Far  more  than  Southron  clemency. 

"  Long  have  my  harp's  best  notes  been  gone. 
Few  are  its  strings,  and  faint  their  tone. 
They  can  but  sound  in  desert  lone 

Their  grey-hair'd  master's  misery. 
Were  each  grey  hair  a  minstrel  string. 
Each  chord  should  imprecations  fling, 
Till  startled  Scotland  loud  should  ring, 

'llevenge  for  blood  and  treachery  P*' 
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PROLOGUE 
TO  MISS  BAILLIE'S  PLAY 

OF  THE 

FAMILY  LEGEND.' 


Tis  sweet  to  hear  expiring  Summer's  sigh, 
Through  forests  tinged  with  russet,  wail  and  die : 
Tis  sweet  and  sad  the  latest  notes  to  hear 
Of  distant  music,  dying  on  the  ear ; 
But  far  more  sadly  sweet,  on  foreign  strand, 
We  list  the  legends  of  pur  native  land, 
Link'd  as  they  come  with  every  tender  tie, 
Memorials  dear  of  youth  and  infancy. 

Chief,  thy  wild  tales,  romantic  Caledon, 
Wake  keen  remembrance  in  each  hardy  son. 
Whether  on  India's  burning  coasts  he  toil. 
Or  till  Arcadia's*  winter-fetter'd  soil. 
He  hears  with  throbbing  heart  and  moisten'd  eyes, 
And,  as  he  hears,  what  dear  illusions  rise  f 

*  [Miss  Baillie's  Family  Legend  was  produced  with  consider- 
able success  on  the  Edinburgh  stage  in  the  winter  of  1809-10. 
This  prologue  was  spoken  on  that  occasion  by  the  Author's  friend, 
Mr.  Daniel  Terry.] 

'  Arcadia,  or  Nova  Scotia 
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It  opeDs  on  his  soul  his  native  dell. 

The  woods  wild  waving,  and  the  water's  swell ; 

Tradition's  theme,  the  tower  that  threats  the  plain, 

The  mossy  cairn  that  hides  the  hero  slain ; 

The  cot  beneath  whose  simple  porch  were  told, 

By  grey-hair'd  patriarch,  the  tales  of  old, 

The  infant  group  that  hush'd  their  sports  the  while, 

And  the  dear  maid  who  listened  with  a  smile. 

The  wanderer,  while  the  vision  warms  his  brain. 

Is  denizen  of  Scotland  once  again. 

Are  such  keen  feelings  to  the  crowd  confined. 
And  sleep  they  in  the  Poet's  gifted  mind  ? 
Oh  no !  For  She,  within  whose  mighty  page 
Each  tyrant  Passion  shows  his  woe  and  rage, 
Has  felt  the  wizard  influence  they  inspire, 
And  to  your  own  traditions  tuned  her  lyre. 
Yourselves  shall  judge — whoe'er  has  raised  the  sa3 
By  Mull's  dark  coast,  has  heard  this  evening's  tale. 
The  plaided  boatman,  resting  on  his  oar, 
Points  to  the  fatal  rock  amid  the  roar 
Of  whitening  waves,  and  tells  whate'er  to-night 
Our  humble  stage  shall  ofier  to  your  sight ; 
Proudly  preferr'd  that  first  our  efibrts  give 
Scenes  glowing  from  her  pen  to  breathe  and  live ; 
More  proudly  yet,  should  Caledon  approve 
The  filial  token  of  a  Daughter's  love. 
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FAREWELL  TO  MACKENZIE, 

HIGH  CHIEF  OF  KINTAIL. 

FROM  THE  GAEUa 
(1815.) 


The  original  verses  are  arranged  to  a  beautiful  Gaelic  air,  of 
which  the  chorus  is  adapted  to  the  double  puU  upon  the  oars 
of  a  galley,  and  which  is  therefore  distinct  from  the  ordtntny 
jorrams,  or  boat-songs.  They  were  composed  by  the  Family 
Bard,  upon  the  departure  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforlh,  who  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Spain,  after  an  unsuccessful  effort 
at  insurrection  in  favour  of  the  Stuart  family,  in  the  yea^ 
1718. 


Farewell  to  Mackenneth,  great  Earl  of  the  North, 
The  Lord  of  Lochcarron,  Glenshiel,  and  Seaforth ; 
To  the  Chieftain  this  moraing  hi$  course  who  hegan. 
Launching  forth  on  the  hillows  his  bark  like  a  swan. 
For  a  far  foreign  land  be  has  hoisted  his  sail, 
Farewell  to  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail  1 

O  swift  be  the  galley,  and  hardy  her  crew. 
May  her  captain  be  skilful,  her  mariners  true, 
In  danger  undaunted,  unwearied  by  toil. 
Though  the  whirlwind  should  rise,  and  the  ocean 
should  boU: 
31* 
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On  the  brave  vesBel's  gunnel  I  drank  his  bonail/ 
And  farewell  to  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail  1 

Awake  in  thy  chambery  thou  sweet  southland  galel 
Like  the  sighs  of  his  people,  breathe  soft  on  his  saD; 
Be  prolonged  as  regret,  that  his  vassals  must  know, 
Be  fair  as  their  faith,  and  sincere  as  their  woe : 
Be  so  soft,  and  so  fair,  and  so  faithful,  sweet  gale, 
Wafting  onward  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail! 

Be  his  pilot  experienced,  and  trusty,  and  wise, 
To  measure  the  seas  and  to  study  the  skies : 
May  he  hoist  all  his  canvas  from  streamer  to  deck. 
But  O !  crowd  it  higher  when  wafting  him  back — 
Till  the  cliffi  of  Skooroora,  and  Conan's  glad  vale. 
Shall  welcome  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail ! 


IMITATION 

OF  THE  PRECEDING  SONG.« 


So  sung  the  old  Bard,  in  the  gnef  of  his  heart. 
When  he  saw  his  loved  Lord  from  his  people  depart 

'  Bonail,  or  Bonallez,  the  old  Scottish  phiaae  for  a  fotst  at 
parting  with  a  friend. 

'  [These  verses  were  written  shortly  after  the  death  of  Lord 
Seaforth,  the  last  male  representative  of  his  illustrioiis  house. 
He  was  a  nobleman  of  extraordinary  talents,  who  muse  haft 
made  for  himself  a  lasting  reputation,  had  not  his  political  exer- 
tions been  checked  by  the  painful  natural  infirmities  alhided  t» 
in  the  fourth  stan2a.'\ 
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Now  mute  on  thy  mountains,  O  Albjn,  are  heard 
Nor  the  voice  c^  the  song,  nor  the  harp  of  the  bard ; 
Or  its  strings  are  but  vraked  by  the  stem  winter  gale, 
As  they  mourn  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief  of  KintaiL 

From  the  far  Southland  Border  a  Minstrel  came  forth, 
And  he  waited  the  hour  that  some  Bard  of  the  north 
His  hand  on  the  harp  of  the  ancient  should  cast, 
And  bid  its  wild  numbers  mix  high  with  the  blast ; 
But  no  bard  was  there  left  in  the  land  of  the  Gael, 
To  lament  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief  of  KintaiL 

And  shalt  thou  then  sleep,  did  the  Minstrel  exclaim. 
Like  the  son  of  the  lowly,  unnoticed  by  fame  ? 
No,  son  of  Fitzgerald !  in  accents  of  woe. 
The  song  thou  hast  loved  o'er  thy  coffin  shall  flow. 
And  teach  thy  wild  mountains  to  join  in  the  wail. 
That  laments  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief  of  KintaiL 

In  vain,  the  bright  course  of  thy  talents  to  wrong. 
Fate  deaden'd  thine  ear  and  imprisoned  thy  tongue ; 
For  brighter  o'er  all  her  obstructions  arose 
The  glow  of  the  genius  they  could  not  oppose ; 
And  who  in  the  land  of  the  Saxon  or  Gael, 
Might  match  with  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail  7 

Thy  sons  rose  around  thee  in  light  and  in  love. 
All  a  father  could  hope,  all  a  friend  could  approve; 
What  'vails  it  the  tale  of  thy  sorrows  to  tell, — 
In  the  spring-time  of  youth  and  of  promise  they  fell ! 
Of  the  line  of  Fitzgerald  remains  not  a  male 
To  bear  the  proud  name  of  the  Chief  of  Kintail. 

And  thou,  gentle  Dame,  who  must  bear^o  thy  grief, 
For  thy  clan  and  thy  country  the  cares  of  a  Chief, ; 
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Whom  lirief  roUing  mooDa  io  m  changes  have  lel^ 
Of  thy  husband,  and  father,  and  brethrea  bereft, 
To  thine  ear  of  affection,  how  sad  is  the  hail. 
That  salutes  thee  the  Heir  of  the  line  of  Kintail  l> 


WAR. SONG    OF    LACHLAN, 

HIGH  CHIEF  OF  MACLEAN. 

FROM  THE  GAELIC 


TkiM  mmg  mpptan  to  he  irajferfed,  or^  at  UaU^  like  many  ^ 
the  early  Gaelic  poems,  makes  a  rapid  transition  from  one 
mbfeet  t»  another ;  from  the  situation,  namely,  of  one  tf  the 
da^ffhten  of  the  clan,  who  opens  the  song  by  lamenting  the 
absence  of  her  lover,  to  an  eiUogium  ooer  the  military  glories 
of  the  Chieftain.  The  translator  has  endeavoured  to  imitaU 
the  abrupt  style  of  the  original. 


A  WEARY  month  has  wander'd  o'er 
Since  last  we  parted  on  the  shore; 
Heaven  1  that  I  saw  thee,  love,  once  more. 
Safe  on  that  shore  again! — 

'  [The  Honc^rable  Lady  Hood,  daughter  of  the  last  Lord  Set- 
ibrth,  widow  of  Admiral  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  now  Mrs.  Stewart 
Mackenzie  of  Seaforth  and  Glasserton,  183a] 
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Twas  valiant  Lachlan  gave  the  word: 
Lachlan,  of  many  a  galley  lord : 
He  calPd  his  kindred  bands  on  board, 
•  And  launcfa'd  them  on  the  maiBr    ' 

Clan-Gillian^  is  to  ocean  gone; 
^.    .  Clan-Gillian  fierce  in  foray  known; 
Rejoicing  in  the  glory  won 

In  many  a  bloody  broil: 
For  wide  is  heard  the  thandering  fray, 
The  rout,  the  ruin,  the  dismay, 
When  from  the  twilight  glens  away 
Clan -Gillian  drives  the  spoil. 

Woe  to  the  hills  that  shall  rebound 

Our  banner'^d  bag-pipes'  maddening  so^n4; 

Qan-Gilliah's  onset  echoing  rounds 

Shall  shake  their  inmost  cell. 
Woe  to  the  bark  whose  crew  shall  gaze,,, 
Where  Lachlan's  silken  streamer  pLiyst*    . 
The  fools  might  face  the  lightning's  blaze 

As  wisely  and  as  well ! 

'  t.  e.   The  clan  of  Jkladean,  Uterally  the  nc^  of  GilM^ 
jjj 
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VERSES, 

CWMPOIID  FOE  THB  OCNJAaiON,  ADATTED  TO  HATIM^  111, 

•*  Ood  Sm>e  the  Emperor  F)ranei$t^ 

I  lUIia  BT  A  mJECT  BAND  AtTER    THE    DINNER  GIVEN  BT  THB 
PEOTOST  OF  EDINBUEOH  TO  THB 

GRAND-DUKE  NICHOLAS  OF  RUSSIA. 

AND  HIB  MTITB,  l^TH  DICBIIBEE,  1816. 


God  protect  brave  ALEXAifDER, 
Heaven  defend  the  noble  Czar, 
Mighty  Russia's  high  Commander, 
First  in  Europe's  banded  war; 
For  the  realms  he  did  deliver 
From  the  tyrant' overthrown, 
Thou,  of  every  good  the  Giver, 
Grant  him  long  to  bless  his  ownl 
Bless  him,  'mid  his  land's  disaster, 
For  her  rights  who  battled  brave. 
Of  the  land  of  foemen  master. 
Bless  him  who  their  wrongs  forgave. 
O'er  hb  just  resentment  victor, 
Victor  over  Europe's  foes, 
Late  and  long  supreme  director. 
Grant  in  peace  his  reign  may  close. 
Hail !  then,  hail !  illustrious  Stranger  1 
Welcome  to  our  mountain  strand; 
Mutual  interests,  hopes,  and  danger. 
Link  us  with  thy  native  land. 
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Freemen's  force,  or  false  beguiling. 
Shall  that  union  ne'er  divide, 
Hand  in  hand  while  peace  is  smiling. 
And  in  battle  side  by  side.* 


LINES,' 

WRFTTEN  FOR  MISS  SMTTH. 


When  the  lone  pilgrim  views  afar 
The  shrine  that  is  his  guiding  star, 
With  awe  his  footsteps  print  the  road 
Which  the  loved  saint  of  yore  has  trod. 
As  near  he  draws,  and  yet  more  near, 
Hb  dim  eye  sparkles  with  a  tear ; 
The  Gothic  fane's  unwonted  show. 
The  choral  hymn,  the  tapers'  glow. 
Oppress  his  soul;  while  they  delight 
And  chasten  rapture  with  affright 

'  [Mr,  afterwards  Sir  William  Arbuthnot,  the  Lord  ProYost 
of  Edinburgh,  who  had  the  honour  to  entertain  the  Grand-Duke, 
now  Emperor  oi  Russia,  was  a  personal  fiiend  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's;  and  these  Verses^  with  their  heading,  are  now  given 
firom  the  newspapers  of  1816.] 

•  [These  lines  were  first  printed  in  "The  Forget-Me-Not,  tor 
1834."  They  were  written  for  recitation  by  the  distinguished 
actress,  Miss  Smith,  now  Mrs.  Bartley,  on  the  night  of  her  benefit 
at  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  in  1817;  but  reached  her  too  late  for 
her  purpose.  In  a  letter  which  enclosed  them,  the  poet  intimated 
that  they  were  written  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  they 
were  sent — that  he  thought  the  idea  better  than  the  execution, 
and  forwarded  them  with  the  hope  of  their  addmg  perhaps  <*a 
little  salt  to  the  bill"] 


M0  SONCM  AND  M16CBLL4]fIB0» 

No  longer  dare  he  thibk  faiB  toil 
Can  merit  aught  hk  patron's  smile; 
Too  light  appears  the  distabi  waj^ 
The  chilly  eve,  the  sultry  day- 
All  these  endured  no  favour  claim, 
But  murmuring  forth  the  sainted  name. 
He  lays  his  little  offering  down, 
And  only  deprecates  a  firbwn. 

We  too,  who  ply  the  Thespian  art, 
Oft  feel  such  bodiogs  of  the  Aieart^ 
And,  when  our  utmost  .jpowers  are  strained. 
Dare  hardly  hope  your  iavour  gain'd. 
She,  who  from  sister  climes  has  sought 
The  ancient  land  where  Wallace  fought;-— 
Land  long  rcnown'd  for  arnH  and  arts, 
And  conquering  eyes  and  dauntlen  lieBrti;--< 
She,  as  the  fluttcrings  hers  avow, 
Feeb  all  the  pilgrim's  terrors  now^ 
Yet  sure  on  Gtledoniad  plain 
The  stranger  never  sued  in  vain. 
'Tis  yours  the  hospitable  task 
To  give  the  applause  she  dare  not  ask{ 
And  they  who  bid  the  pilgrim  speed. 
The  pilgrim's  blessing  be  their  meed» 


■  p<o  &vour*d  land!  renown'd  ibr  arts  and  anna, 
Fot  manly  talent,  and  for  fenmle  channi.^' 
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POETRY    OF    SIR  WALTER    SCOTT, 


THOMAS  THE  RHYMER.^ 


When  seven  years  more  were  come  and  gone, 
Was  war  through  Scotland  spread, 

And  Ruberslaw  show'd  high  Dunyon" 
His  beacon  blazing  red. 

Then  all  by  bonny  Coldingknow,' 

Pitch'd  palliouns  took  their  room, 
And  crested  helms,  and  spears  a-rowe^ 

Glanced  gaily  through  the  broom. 

The  Leader,  rolling  to  the  Tweed, 

Resounds  the  ensenzie;* 
They  roused  the  deer  from  Caddenhead, 

To  distant  Torwoodlee.* 

'  This  is  the  Third  Part  of  the  ancient  poem  so  entitled ;  but,  being  the 
production  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  is  included  in  the  present  edition — 

Am.  Pub. 

*  Ruberslaw  and  Dnn3ron,  are  two  hills  near  Jedburgh. 

'  An  ancient  tower  near  Ercildoune,  belonging  to  a  family  of  the  naina 
of  Home.    One  of  Thomas's  prophecies  is  said  to  have  run  thus: — 
"Vengeance!  venijeancel  when  and  where t 
On  the  house  of  Coldingknow,  now  and  ever  mair  I** 
The  spot  is  rendered  classical  by  its  having  given  name  to  the  beaatifiil 
melody  called  the  Broom  o*  the  Cou^enknowg. 

*  Ensenzie  — War-cry,  or  gathering  word. 

^  Torwoodlee  and  Caddenhead  are  places  in  Selkirhshire ;  both  the  pto- 
perty  of  Mr.  Pringle  of  Torwoodlee. 
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The  feast  was  spread  in  Ercildoune, 
In  Learmonfs  high  and  ancient  hall: 

And  there  were  knights  of  great  renown. 
And  ladies,  laced  in  pall. 

Nor  lacked  they,  while  they  sat  at  dine, 

The  music  nor  the  tale. 
Nor  goblets  of  the  blood-red  wine. 

Nor  mantling  quaighs^  of  ale. 

True  Thomas  rose,  with  harp  in  hand, 

When  as  the  feast  was  done : 
(In  minstrel  strtf^.  In  FaCify  Laftd, 

The  elfin  harp  he  won.) 

Hush'd  were  the  throng,  both  limb  and  tongue, 

And  harpers  for  envy  pale; 
And  armed  lords  lean'd  on  their  swords. 

And  hearken'd  to  the  tale. 

In  numbers  high,  the  witching  tale 

The  prophet  pour'd  along; 
No  after  bard  might  e'er  avail* 

Those  numbers  to  prolong. 

Yet  fragments  of  the  lofty  strain 

Float  down  the  tide  of  years. 
As,  buoyant  on  the  stormy  main, 

A  parted  wreck  appears. 

He  sung  King  Arthur's  Table  Round: 

The  Warrior  of  the  Lake; 
How  courteous  Gawaine  met  the  wound,* 

And  bled  for  ladies'  sake. 

But  chief,  in  gentle  Tristrem's  praise. 

The  notes  melodious  swell; 
Was  none  excell'd  in  Arthur's  days. 

The  knight  of  Lionelle. 

'  Quaighs— Wooden  cups,  composed  of  staves  hooped  together. 
•See  introduction  to  this  balJad. 

*  ^e,  in  the  FaHiaux  of  Mousieiir  le  Grand,  elegantly  frakiaUitedbf  dif 
Mte  Gregory  Way,  \.mv,  l\\e  \aW  ot  VVye  Knight  and  the  S^rd, 
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For  Marl^i  his  cowardly  umde's  right, 

A  venom*d  wound  he  bore; 
When  fierce  Morholde  he  slew  in  figbt, 

Upon  the  Irish  shore. 

No  «rt  liie  poison  might  withstand; 

No  medicine  could  be  found. 
Till  lovely  Isolde's  lUy  hand 

Had  probed  the  rankling  wound. 

With  gentle  hand  and  soothing  tongue 

She  bore  the  leech's  part; 
And,  while  she  o'er  his  sick-bed  hung. 

He  paid  her  with  his  heart 

O  fatal  was  the  gift,  I  ween! 

For,  doom'd  in  evil  tide, 
The  maid  must  be  rude  Cornwall's  queen, 

His  cowardly  uncle's  bride. 

Their  loves,  their  woes,  the  gifted  bard. 

In  fairy  tissue  wove; 
Where  lordi^  and  knights,  and  ladies  bright,. 

In  gay  confusion  strove. 

The  Garde  Joyeuse,  amid  the  tale. 

High  rear'd  its  glittering  head; 
And  Avalon's  enchanted  vale 

In  all  its  wonders  spread. 

Brangwain  was  there,  and  Begramore, 
And  fiend-born  Merlin's 'gramarye ; 

Of  that  famed  wizard's  mighty  lore, 
O  who  could  sing  but  hel 

Throttgh  many  a  maze  ti^  winning  song 

In  changeful  passion  led, 
Till  bent  at  length  the  listening  throng 

O'er  Tristrem's  dying  bed. 
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His  ancient  wounds  their  scars  expand. 
With  agony  his  heart  is  wrung: 

O  where  isJsolde's  lilye  hand. 
And  where  her  soothing  tongue  1 

She  comes!  she  comes!  —  like  flash  ot  flame 

Can  lovers'  footsteps  fly : 
She  comes!  she  comes!  —  she  only  came 

To  see  her  Tristrem  die. 

She  saw  him  die;  her  latest  sigh 
Joined  in  a  kiss  his  parting  breath; 

The  gentlest  pair,  that  Britain  bare, 
United  are  in  death. 

There  paused  the  harp:  its  lingering  sound 

Died  slowly  on  the  ear; 
The  silent  guests  still  bent  around. 

For  still  they  seem'd  to  hear. 

Then  woe  broke  forth  in  murmurs  weak: 
Nor  ladies  heaved  alone  the  sigh; 

But,  half  ashamed,  the  rugged  cheek 
Did  many  a  gauntlet  dry. 

On  Leader's  stream,  and  Learmont's  tower. 

The  mists  of  evening  close ; 
In  camp,  in  castle,  or  in  bower, 

Each  warrior  sought  repose. 

Lord  Douglas,  in  his  lofty  tent, 

Dream'd  o'er  the  woeful  tale; 
When  footsteps  light,  across  the  bent, 

The  warrior's  ears  assail. 

He  starts,  he  wakes;  —  "What,  Richard,  hoi 

Arise,  my  page,  arise! 
What  venturous  wight,  at  dead  of  night. 

Dare  step  where  Douglas  lies  I"— 
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Then  forth  .they  rush'd :  by  Leader's  tide 

A  selcoTith*  sight  they  see  — 
A  hart  aad  hind  pace  side  by  side, 

As  white  as  snow  on  Fairnalie.* 

Beneath  the  moon,  with  gesture  proud, 

They  stately  move  and  slow; 
Nor  scare  they  at  the  gathering  crowd. 

Who  marvel  as  they  go. 

To  Learmont's  tower  a  message  sped, 

As  fast  as  page  might  run; 
And  Thomas  started  from  his  bed, 

And  soon  his  dothes  did  on. 

First  he  woxe  pale,  and  then  woxe  red; 

Never  a  word  he  spake  but  three  ;-^ 
**My  sand  is  run;  my  thread  is  spun; 

This  sign  reg£urdeth  me." 

The  elfin  harp  hrs  neck  around, 

In  minstrel  guise,  he  hung; 
And  on  the  wind,  in  doleful  sound. 

Its  dying  accents  rung. 

Then  forth  he  went;  yet  tum'd  him  oft 

To  view  his  ancient  hall : 
On  the  grey  tower,  in  lustre  soft. 

The  autumn  moonbeams  fall; 

And  Leader's  waves,  like  silver  Bhe^i, 

Danced  shimmering  in  the  ray; 
In  deepening  mass,  at  distance  seen. 

Broad  Soltra's  mountains  lay. 

>  Sdcouih — ^Wondrous. 

*  An  ancient  seat  upon  the  Tweed,  in  Selkirkshire.  In  a  popular  edition 
of  the  first  part  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  the  Fairy  Queen  thus  addiesBei 
him:  — 

Gin  ye  wad  meet  wi*  me  again, 
Gang  to  the  bonny  banks  of  Faimalie.** 
[Faimilee  is  now  one  of  the  seats  of  Mr.  Pringle  of  Clifton,  M.  P.  ftr 
Selkirkshire,  1833.] 
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•♦Farewell,  my  fiither's  ancient  tower! 

A  long  farewell,"  said  be: 
"  The  scene  of  pleasure,  pomp,  or  power 

Thou  never  more  shalt  be. 

«  To  Learmont's  name  no  foot  of  earth 

Shall  here  again  belong. 
And,  on  thy  hospitable  hearth. 

The  hare  shall  leave  her  young. 

"Adieu!  adieu!"  again  he  cried, 

All  as  he  turned  him  roun' — 
"Farewell  to  Leader's  silver  tide! 

Farewell  to  Ercildoune!" 

The  hart  and  hind  approach'd  the  place, 

As  lingering  yet  he  stood; 
And  there,  before  Lord  Douglas*  face, 

With  them  he  crossed  the  flood. 

Lord  Douglas  leap'd  on  his  berry-brown  steed, 
And  spurr'd  him  the  Leader  o'er; 

But,  though  he  rode  with  lightning  speed. 
He  never  saw  them  more. 

Some  said  to  hill,  and  some  to  glen. 
Their  wondrous  course  had  been; 

But  ne'er  in  haunts  of  living  men 
Again  was  Thomas  seen. 


GLENFINLAS; 

OR, 

LORD  RONALD'S  CORONACH.' 


The  simple  tradition,  upon  which  the  following  stanzas  are 
foanded,  runs  thus :  While  two  Highland  hunters  were  passing  the 
ni^ht  in  the  solitary  hothy^  (a  hut,  built  for  the  purpose  of  hunt^ 
ing,)  and  making  merry  over  their  venison  and  whisky,  one  of 
theai  expressed  a  wish  that  they  had  pretty  lasses  to  complete 
their  party.  The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when  two  beau- 
tiful young  women,  habited  in  green,  entered  the  hut,  dancing 
and  singing.  One  of  the  hunters  was  seduced  by  the  sfren  who 
attached  herself  particularly  to  him,  to  leave  the  hut :  the  other 
remained,  and,  suspicious  of  the  inir  seducers,  continued  to  play 
upon  a  trump,  or  Jew's-harp,  some  strain,  consecrated  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary.  Day  at  length  came,  and  the  temptress  vanished. 
Searching  in  the  forest,  he  found  the  bones  of  his  unfortunate 
friend,  who  had  been  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured  by  the  fiend 
into  whose  toils  he  had  fallen.  The  place  was  from  thence  called 
the  Glen  of  the  Green  Women. 

Glenfinlas  is  a  tract  of  forest-ground,  lying  in  the  Highlands 
of  Perthshire,  not  far  from  Callender,  in  Menteith.  It  was  for- 
merly a  royal  forest,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Moray.  This 
country,  as  well  as  the  adjacent  district  of  Balquidder,  was,  in 
times  of  yore,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Macgregors.  To  the  west 
of  the  Forest  of  Glenfinlas  lies  Loch  Katrine,  and  its  romantic 
avenue,  called  the  Troshachs.  Benledi,  Benmore,  and  Benvoir- 
lich,  are  mountains  in  the  same  district,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  Glenfinlas.  The  river  Teith  passes  Callender  and  the  Cas- 
tle of  Doune,  and  joins  the  Forth  near  Stirling.  The  Pass  of 
Lenny  is  immediately  above  Callender,  and  is  the  principal  access 

1  Coronach  is  the  lamentation  for  a  deceased  warrior,  f  ung  by  the  agad 
pf  tha  cluQ. 
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to  the  Highlands,  trom  that  town.    Glenartney  is  a  ferest,  near 
Benvoirlich.  The  whole  forms  a  sublime  tract  of  Alpine  sceneiy. 
This  ballad  first  appeared  in  the  Tales  of  Wonder.^ 
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•*  For  them  die  viewlem  forms  of  air  obey. 
Their  bidding  heed,  and  at  their  beck  repair; 

Thejr  know  what  spirit  brews  the  stormful  dajTt 
And  heartless  oft,  like  moody  madness  stare, 

To  see  the  phantom-train  their  secret  work  prepare." 
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«  O  HONE  a  rie' !  O  hone  a  rie' !  ■ 

The  pride  of  Albin's  line  is  o'er, 
And  fallen  Glenartney's  stateliest  tree; 

We  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  morel" — 

O,  sprung  from  great  Macgillianore, 

The  chief  that  never  fear'd  a  foe, 
How  matchless  was  thy  broad  claymore, 

How  deadly  thine  unerring  bow ! 

WeU  can  the  Saxon  widows  tell,* 
How,  on  the  Teith's  resounding  shore, 

The  boldest  Lowland  warriors  feU, 
As  down  from  Lenny's  pass  you  bore. 

But  o'er  his  hills,  in  festal  day, 
How  blazed  Lord  Ronald's  beltane-tree,* 

While  youths  and  maids  the  light  strathspey 
So  nimbly  danced  with  Highland  glee ! 

1  [The  scenery  of  tliis,  the  author's  first  serious  attempt  in  poetiy,  i 
pean  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  in  Waverley,  and  in  Rob  Roy.— .Rix] 

*  O  hone  a  rie'  signifies — *•  Alas  for  the  prince  or  chief'' 

*  The  term  Sassenach,  or  Saxon,  is  applied  by  the  HIgfalaDden  to  iSbtk 
tamCamtry  neighboan. 

*  Tbe  fires  lighted  by  the  Hi%U^dxtfi«t«  oti  the  first  of  May,  in  i 
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Cheer'd  by  the  strength  of  Ronald's  shell, 

E*en  age  forgot  his  tresses  hoar; 
But  now  the  loud  lament  we  swell, 

O  ne'er  to  see  Lord  Ronald  more! 

•       From  distant  isles  a  chieftain  came, 
The  joys  of  Ronald's  halls  to  find, 
And  chase  with  him  the  dark-brown  game, 
That  bounds  o'er  Albin's  hills  of  wind. 

'T  was  Moy ;   whom  in  Columba's  isle 

The  seer's  prophetic  spirit  found,* 
As,  with  a  minstrel's  fire  the  while, 

He  waked  his  harp's  harmonious  sound. 

Full  many  a  spell  to  him  was  known. 
Which  wandering  spirits  shrink  to  hear; 

And  many  a  lay  of  potent  tone. 
Was  never  meant  for  mortal  ear. 

'  For  there  'tis  said,  in  mystic  mood. 

High  converse  with  the  dead  they  hold, 
And  oft  espy  the  fated  shroud. 
That  shall  tlie  future  corpse  enfold. 

O  so  it  fell,  that  on  a  day. 
To  rouse  the  red  deer  from  their  den. 

The  Chiefs  have  ta'en  their  distant  way, 
And  scour'd  the  deep  Glenfinlas  glen. 

No  vassals  wait  their  sports  to  aid. 
To  watch  their  safety,  deck  their  board; 

Their  simple  dress,  the  Highland  plaid. 
Their  trusty  guard,  the  Highland  sword. 

with  a  custom  derived  from  the  Pagan  times,  are  termed  The  BeUane-tree. 
It  is  a  festival  celebrated  with  various  superstitious  rites,  Both  in  the  north 
of  Scotland  and  in  Wales. 

'  I  can  only  describe  the  second  sight,  by  adopting  Dr.  Johnson's  defini- 
tion, who  calls  it  "  An  impression,  either  by  the  mind  upon  the  eye,  or  by 
the  eye  upon  the  mind,  by  which  things  distant  and  future  are  perceived 
and  seen  as  if  they  were  present"  To  which  I  would  only  add,  that  the 
spectral  appearances,  thus  presented,  usually  presage  misfortune ;  that  the* 
fiiculty  IS  painful  to  those  who  suppose  they  possess  it;  and  that  they 
ntually  acquire  it  while  themselves  under  the  preasare  o€tDk!&\3»aDL<&V!£&:). 
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Three  summer  days,  through  brake  and  ddl. 
Their  whistling  shafts  successful  jflew ; 

And  still,  when  dewy  evening  fefl, 
The  quarry  to  their  hut  they  drew. 

In  grey  Glenfinlas'  deepest  nook 

The  solitary  cabin  stood. 
Fast  by  Moneira's  sullen  brook, 

Which  murmurs  through  that  lonely  wood. 

Soft  fell  the  night,  the  sky  was  calm. 
When  three  successive  days  had  flown; 

And  summer  mist  in  dewy  balm 
Steep'd  heathy  bank,  and  mossy  stone. 

The  moon,  half-hid  in  silvery  flakes, 
Afar  her  dubious  radiance  shed, 

Quivering  on  Katrine's  distant  lakes, 
And  resting  on  Benledi's  head. 

Now  in  their  hut,  in  social  guise. 
Their  sylvan  fare  the  Chiefs  enjoy, 

And  pleasure  laughs  in  Ronald's  eyes. 
As  many  a  pledge  he  quafls  to  Moy. 

"What  lack  we  here  to  crown  our  bliss. 
While  thus  the  pulse  of  joy  beats  high  1 

What,  but  fair  woman's  yielding  kiss. 
Her  panting  breath  and  melting  eyel 

**  To  chase  the  deer  of  yonder  shades. 
This  morning  left  their  father's  pile 

The  fairest  of  our  mountain  maids, 
The  daughters  of  the  proud  Glengyle. 

"Long  have  I  sought  sweet  Mary's  heart, 
And  dropp'd  the  tear,  and  heaved  the  sigh: 

But  vain  the  lover's  wily  art. 
Beneath  a  sister's  watchful  eye. 

"But  thou  mayst  teach  that  guardian  fiur, 
While  far  with  Mary  I  am  flown. 

Of  other  hearts  to  cease  her  care. 
And  find  it  Y\aT^  lo  ^w^t^  \vet:  o^wn. 
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«*  Touch  but  thy  harp,  thou  soon  shalt  see 

The  lovely  Flora  of  Glengyle, 
Unmindful  of  her  charge  and  me. 

Hang  on  thy  notes,  'twixt  tear  and  smile. 

•*  Or,  if  she  choose  a  melting  tale, 
All  underneath  the  greenwood  bough. 

Will  good  St.  Oran's  rule  prevail,* 
Stern  huntsman  of  the  rigid  browl" — 

"Since  Enrick's  fight,  since  Morna's  death. 

No  more  on  me  shall  rapture  rise, 
Responsive  to  the  panting  breath. 

Or  yielding  kiss,  or  melting  eyes. 

*«  E'en  then,  when  o'er  the  heath  of  woe. 
Where  sunk  my  hopes  of  love  and  fame, 

I  bade  my  harp's  wild  wailings  flow. 
On  me  the  Seer's  sad  spirit  came. 

"  The  last  dread  curse  of  angry  heaven, 
With  ghastly  sights  and  sounds  of  woe^ 

To  dash  each  glimpse  of  joy  was  given  — 
The  gift,  the  future  ill  to  know. 

"The  bark  thou  saw'st,  yon  summer  morn, 

So  gaily  part  from  Oban's  bay. 
My  eye  beheld  her  dash'd  and  torn. 

Far  on  the  rocky  Colonsay. 

'  St  Oran  was  a  friend  and  follower  of  St.  Columba,  and  was  buried  in 
fcolmkiil.  His  pretensions  to  be  a  saint  were  rather  dubious.  According 
to  the  legend,  he  consented  to  be  buried  alive,  in  order  to  propitiate  certain 
demons  of  the  soil,  who  obstructed  the  attempts  of  Coluroba  to  build  a 
chapel.  Columba  caused  the  body  of  his  friend  to  be  dug  up,  after  three 
days  had  elapsed ;  when  Oran,  to  the  horror  and  scandal  of  the  assistants, 
declared,  that  there  was  neither  a  God,  a  judgment,  nor  a  future  state !  He 
had  no  time  to  make  further  discoveries,  for  Columba  caused  the  earth 
once  more  to  be  shovelled  over  him  with  the  utmost  des|)atch.  The  chapel, 
however,  and  the  cemetery,  was  called  Relig  Ouran ;  and,  in  memory  of 
bis  rigid  celibacy,  no  female  was  permitted  to  pay  her  devotions,  or  be 
bttfied,  in  that  place.    This  is  the  rule  alluded  to  in  the  poem. 
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"Thy  Fergus  too— thy  sister's  son. 
Thou  saw'st,  with  pride,  the  gallant's  power, 

As  marching  'gainst  the  Lord  of  Downe, 
He  left  the  skirts  of  huge  Benmore. 

"Thou  only  saw'st  their  tartans*  wave. 
As  down  Benvoirlich's  side  they  wound, 

Heard'st  but  the  pibroch,'  answering  brave 
To  many  a  target  clanking  round. 

"I  heard  the  groans,  I  mark'd  the  tears, 
I  saw  the  wound  his  bosom  bore. 

When  on  the  serried  Saxon  spears 
He  pour'd  his  clan's  resistless  roar. 

«*  And  thou,  who  bidst  me  think  of  bliss, 
And  bidst  my  heart  awake  to  glee. 

And  court,  like  thee,  the  wanton  kiss — 
That  heart,  O  Ronald,  bleeds  for  thee  I 

"I  see  the  death-damps  chill  thy  brow; 

I  hear  thy  Warning  Spirit  cry; 
The  corpse-lights  dance — they're  gone,  and  now. 

No  more  is  given  to  gifted  eye!"— — 

"Alone  enjoy  thy  dreary  dreams. 

Sad  prophet  of  the  evil  hour! 
Say,  should  we  scorn  joy's  transient  beams^ 

Because  to-morrow's  storm  may  lourl 

"  Or  false,  or  sooth,  thy  words  of  woe, 
Clangillian's  Chieftain  ne'er  shall  fear; 

His  blood  shall  bound  at  rapture's  glow. 
Though  doom'd  to  stain  the  Saxon  spear. 

"E'en  now,  to  meet  me  in  yon  dell. 
My  Mary's  buskins  brush  the  dew." 

He  spoke,  nor  bade  the  Chief  farewell. 
But  call'd  his  dogs,  and  gay  withdrew. 


»  2brtiiii»-.The  full  Highland  dress,  made  of  the  chequered 

UDed. 

*  Jhbnchr^A,  piece  of  Toax^JaV  iivme,  udK^kwlta  the  Hi|frl^fv|  bi^pipik 
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Within  an  hour  returned  each  hound; 

In  rush'd  the  rousers  of  the  deer ; 
They  howl'd  in  melancholy  sound, 

Then  closely  couch'd  beside  the  seer. 

No  Ronald  yet;  though  midnight  came. 
And  sad  were  Moy's  prophetic  dreams, 

As,  bending  o'er  the  dying  flame. 
He  fed  the  watch-fire's  quivering  gleams. 

Sudden  the  hounds  erect  their  ears, 
And  sudden  cease  their  moaning  howl; 

Close  press'd  to  Moy,  they  mark  their  fears 
By  shivering  limbs,  and  stifled  growL 

Untouch'd,  the  harp  began  to  ring, 

As  softly,  slowly,  oped  the  door; 
And  shook  responsive  every  string, 

As  light  a  footstep  press'd  the  floor. 

And  by  the  watch-fire's  glimmering  light. 
Close  by  the  minstrel's  side  was  seen 

An  huntress  maid,  in  beauty  bright. 
All  dropping  wet  her  robes  of  green. 

All  dropping  wet  her  garments  seem; 

Chill'd  was  her  cheek,  her  bosom  bare. 
As,  bending  o'er  the  dying  gleam. 

She  wrung  the  moisture  from  her  hair. 

With  maiden  blush  she  softly  said, 
♦•O  gentle  huntsman,  hast  thou  seen, 

In  deep  Glenfinlas'  moonlight  glade, 
A  lovely  maid  in  vest  of  green : 

"With  her  a  Chief  in  Highland  pride; 

His  shoulders  bear  the  hunter's  bow, 
The  mountain  dirk  adorns  his  side. 

Far  on  the  wind  his  tartans  flow?" — 

"And  who  art  thou?  and  who  are  they?" 

All  ghastly  gazing,  Moy  replied: 
"And  why,  beneath  the  moon's  pale  ray, 

Dare  ye  thus  roam  Qlenfinlas*  side''"— 
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«*  Where  wDd  Loch  Katrine  pours  her  tide, 
Blue,  dark,  and  deep,  round  many  an  isle, 

Our  father's  towers  o'erhang  her  side. 
The  castle  of  the  bold  Glengyle. 

*•  To  chase  the  dun  Glenfinlas  deer. 
Our  woodland  course  this  morn  we  bore. 

And  haply  met,  while  wandering  here, 
The  son  of  great  Macgillianore. 

••O  aid  me,  then,  to  seek  the  pair, 
Whom,  loitering  in  the  woods,  I  lost; 

Alone,  1  dare  not  venture  there, 
Where  walks,  they  say,  the  shrieking  ghost "- 

"Yes,  many  a  shrieking  ghost  walks  there; 

Then  first,  my  own  sad  vow  to  keep. 
Here  will  I  pour  my  midnight  prayer. 

Which  still  must  rise  when  mortals  sleep." — 

"O  first,  for  pity's  gentle  sake. 
Guide  a  lone  wanderer  on  her  way ! 

For  I  must  cross  the  haunted  brake. 
And  reach  my  father's  towers  ere  day." — 

"First,  three  times  tell  each  Ave-bead, 

And  thrice  a  Pater-noster  say; 
Then  kiss  with  me  the  holy  rede; 

So  shall  we  safely  wend  our  way." — 

"O  shame  to  knighthood,  strange  and  fbul! 

Go,  doff  the  bonnet  from  thy  brow. 
And  shroud  thee  in  the  monkish  cowl, 

Which  best  befits  thy  sullen  vow. 

"Not  so,  by  high  Dunlathmon's  fire. 
Thy  heart  was  froze  to  love  and  joy, 

When  gaily  rung  thy  raptured  l3nre. 
To  wanton  Morna's  melting  eye." 

Wild  stared  the  minstrel's  eyes  of  flame. 

And  high  his  sabie  Jocks  arose. 
And  quick  his  colour  went  and  came, 

As  fear  and  ta«re.  alternate  rose. 
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«And  thou!  when  by  the  blazing  oak 

I  lay,  to  her  and  love  resigned, 
Say,  rode  ye  on  the  eddying  smoke, 

Or  sail'd  ye  on  the  midnight  wind! 

**  Not  thine  a  race  of  mortal  blood, 

Nor  old  Glengyle's  pretended  line; 
Thy  dame,  the  Lady  of  the  Flood, 

Th3^  sire,  the  Monarch  of  the  Mine.** 

He  mutter'd  thrice  St.  Oran's  rhyme. 
And  thrice  St  Fillan's  powerful  prayer ; ' 

Then  turn'd  him  to  the  eastern  clime, 
And  sternly  shook  his  coal-black  hair. 

*  St.  Fillan  has  given  his  name  to  many  chapels,  holy  fountains,  &c.  in 
Scotland.  He  was,  according  to  Camerarius,  an  Abbot  of  Pittenween,  in 
Fife ;  from  which  situation  he  retired,  and  died  a  hermit  in  the  wUds  of 
Glenurchy,  A.  D.  649.  While  engaged  in  transcribing  the  Scriptures,  hii 
left  hand  was  observed  to  send  forth  such  a  splendour,  as  to  aflbrd  light  to 
that  with  which  he  wrote ;  a  miracle  which  saved  many  candles  to  the 
OOTivent,  as  St.  Fillan  used  to  spend  whole  nights  in  that  exercise.  The  9th 
of  January  was  dedicated  to  this  saint,  who  gave  his  name  to  Kilfillan,  in 
Renfrew,  and  St.  Phillans,  or  Forgend,  in  Fife.  Lesley,  lib.  7,  telhr  ui,  that 
Robert  the  Bruce  was  possessed  of  Fillan's  miraculous  and  luminous  arm, 
which  he  enclosed  in  a  silver  shrine,  and  had  it  carried  at  the  head  of  hii 
army.  Previous  to  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  the  king's  chai^ain,  a  man 
of  little  faith,  abstracted  the  relic,  and  deposited  it  in  some  place  of  secu- 
rity, lest  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  But,  lo!  while  Robert 
was  addressing  his  prayers  to  the  empty  casket,  it  was  observed  to  open 
and  shut  suddenly ;  and,  on  inspection,  the  saint  was  found  to  have  himself 
deposited  his  arm  in  the  shrine,  as  an  assurance  of  victory.  Such  is  the  tale 
of  Lesley.  But  though  Bruce  little  needed  that  the  arm  of  St  ^illdn  shoald 
assist  his  own,  he  dedicated  to  him,  in  gratitude,  a  priory  at  Killin,  upon 
Loch  Tay. 

In  the  Scots  Magazine  for  July,  1802,  there  is  a  copy  of  a  very  curiouf 
crown  grant,  dated  11th  July,  1487,  by  which  James  III.  confirms,  to  Malice 
Doire,  an  inhabitant  of  Strathfillan,  in  Perthshire,  the  peaceable  exerciae 
and  enjoyment  of  a  relic  of  St.  Fillan,  being  apparendy  the  head  of  a  pea* 
toral  staflf,  caLed  the  Quegrich,  which  he  and  hi*  predecessors  are  said  16 
have  possessed  since  the  days  of  Robert  Bruce.  As  the  Quegrich  was  oaed 
to  cure  diseases,  this  document  is  probably  the  most'  ancient  patent  ever 
granted  fur  a  quack  medicine.  The  ingenioas  eonespdAdent,  by  whom  it 
ie  furnished,  farther  observes,  that  additJonal  paitioatan,  oanoeming  9t 
33* 
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And,  bending  o'er  his  harp,  he  flung 
His  wildest  witch-notes  on  the  wind; 

And  loud,  and  high,  and  strange,  they  rung. 
As  many  a  magic  change  they  find. 

Tall  wax'd  the  Spirit's  altering  form. 
Till  to  the  roof  her  stature  grew; 

Then,  mingling  with  the  rising  storm. 
With  one  wild  yell  away  she  flew.        ^ 

Rain  beats,  hail  rattles,  whirlwinds  tear: 
The  slender  hut  in  fragments  flew; 

But  not  a  lock  of  Moy's  loose  hair 
Was  waved  by  wind,  or  wet  by  dew. 

Wild  mingling  with  the  howling  gale. 
Loud  bursts  of  ghastly  laughter  rise; 

High  o'er  the  minstrel's  head  they  sail, 
And  die  amid  the  northern  skies. 

The  voice  of  thunder  shook  the  wood. 
As  ceased  the  more  than  mortal  yell; 

And,  spattering  foul,  a  shower  of  blood 
Upon  the  hissing  firebrands  fell. 

Next  dropp'd  from  high  a  mangled  arm; 

The  fingers  strain'd  an  half-drawn  blade: 
And  last,  the  life-blood  streaming  warm, 

Tom  from  the  trunk,  a  gasping  head. 

Oft  o'er  that  head,  in  battling  field, 
Stream'd  the  proud  crest  of  high  Benmore; 

That  arm  the  bload' claymore  could  wield. 
Which  dyed  the  Teith  with  Saxon  gore. 

FiUao,  are  to  be  iband  in  Bellknden*8  Boeoe,  Book  4,  folic  ocziii.  i 

Pewnant's  Tuur  in  Scotland,  1772,  pp.  11.  16. 
[See  a  note  on  the  lines  in  the  first  canto  of  Marmion.  .  .  . 
"Thence  to  St.  Pillan's  blessed  well, 
Whose  spring  can  frenEied  dreams  dispel. 
Aid  the  crued  brain  restore,"  4be.— Bo.) 
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Woe  to  Moneira's  suUen  rills! 

Woe  to  Glenfinlas'  dreary  glen! 
There  never  son  of  Albin's  hills 

Shall  draw  the  hunter's  shaft  agen! 

E'en  the  tired  pilgrim's  burning  feet 
At  noon  shall  shun  that  sheltering  den, 

Lest,  journeying  in  their  rage,  he  meet 
The  wayward  Ladies  of  the  Glen. 

And  we  —  behind  the  Chieftain's  shield. 

No  more  shall  we  in  safety  dwell; 
None  leads  the  people  to  the  field  — 

And  we  the  loud  lament  must  swell 

O  hone  a  rie'!  O  hone  a  rie'! 

The  pride  of  Al bin's  line  is  o'er ! 
And  fall'n  Glenartney's  stateliest  tree; 

We  ne'er  shall  see  Lord  Ronald  more! 
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Smatlho'mb,  or  Smallholm  Tower,  the  scene  of  the  following 
ballad,  is  situated  on  the  northern  boundary  of  Roxburghshire, 
among  a  cluster  of  wild  rocks,  called  Sandiknow'-Crags,  the  pro- 
perty of  Hugh  Scott,  Esq.  of  Harden.  The  tower  is  a  high 
square  building,  surrounded  by  an  outer  wall,  now  ruinou&   The 

***  This  place*  is  rendered  interesting  to  poetical  readers,  by  its  having 
been  the  residence,  in  early  life,  of  Mr.  W^alter  Scott,  who  has  celebrated 
it  in  his  '  Eve  of  St  John.'  To  it  he  probably  alludes  in  the  introductioa 
to  the  third  canto  of  Marmion. 

'  Then  rise  those  crags,  that  mountain  tower. 
Which  charmed  my  fancy's  wakening  hour.'  '* 

Scots  Mag.  March,  1809 
*The  fium-house  in  the  immediate  vicioity  of  SmallhoVEa. 
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circuit  of  the  outer  court,  being  defended  on  three  sides,  by  a  pre- 
cipice and  morass,  is  accessible  only  from  the  west,  by_a  steep 
and  rocky  path.  The  apartments,  as  is  usual  in  a  Border  keep, 
or  fortress,  are  placed  one  above  another,  and  communicate  by  a 
narrow  stair ;  on  the  roof  are  two  bartisians,  or  platforms,  for  de- 
fence or  pleasure.  The  inner  door  of  the  tower  is  wood,  the 
outer  an  iron  gate ;  the  distance  between  them  being  nine  feet, 
the  thickness,  namely,  of  the  wall.  From  the  elevated  situation 
of  Smaylho'me  Tower,  it  is  seen  many  miles  in  every  direction. 
Among  the  crags  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  one,  more  eminent, 
is  called  the  Watchfold,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  station  of 
a  beacon,  in  the  times  of  war  with  England.  Without  the  tower- 
court  is  a  ruined  chapel.  Brotherstone  is  a  heath,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Smaylho'me  Tower. 

This  ballad  was  first  printed  in  Mr.  Lewises  Tales  of  Wonder, 
It  is  here  published,  with  some  additional  illustrations,  particu- 
larly an  account  of  the  battle  of  Ancram  Moor ;  which  seemed 
proper  in  a  work  upon  Border  antiquities.  The  catastrophe  of 
the  tale  is  founded  upon  a  well-known  Irish  tradition.'  This  an- 
cient fortress  and  its  vicinity  formed  the  scene  of  the  Editor's  in- 
lancy,  and  seemed  to  claim  from  him  this  attempt  to  celebrate 
them  in  a  Border  tale.^ 


*  The  following  passage,  in  Dr.  Hbnrt  More's  Appendix  to  the  Antidote 
against  Atheism^  relates  to  a  similar  phenomenon : — "  I  oonfess,  that  the 
bodies  of  devils  may  not  be  only  warm,  but  sindgingly  hot,  as  it  was  in  him 
that  took  one  of  Melancthon's  relations  by  the  hand,  and  so  soorched  her, 
that  she  bare  the  mark  of  it  to  her  dying  day.  But  the  examples  of  cold 
are  more  frequent;  as  Li  that  famous  story  of  Cuntius,  when  he  toaeked 
the  arm  of  a  certain  woman  of  Pentoch,  as  she  lay  in  her  bed,  he  felt  is 
ooJd  as  ice ;  and  so  did  the  spirit's  claw  to  Anne  Styles." — Ed,  1668,  p.  13& 
'  OSee  the  Introduction  to  the  third  canto  of  Maimion.  .... 

"  It  was  a  barren  scene,  and  wild. 

Where  naked  cliffi  were  rudely  piled ; 

But  ever  and  anon  between 

Lay  velvet  tufts  of  softest  green ; 

And  well  the  lonely  infant  knew 

Recesses  where  the  wallflower  grew,"  &c* — En.] 
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The  Baron  of  Smaylho'me  rose  with  day, 

He  spurr'd  his  courser  on, 
Without  stop  or  stay,  down  the  rocky  way. 

That  leads  to  Brotherstone. 

He  went  not  with  the  bold  Buccleuch, 

His  banner  broad  to  rear; 
He  went  not  'gainst  the  English  yew, 

To  lift  the  Scottish  spear. 

Yet  his  plate-jack^  was  braced,  and  his  helmet  was  laced. 

And  his  vaunt-brace  of  proof  he  wore ; 
At  his  saddle-gerthe  was  a  good  steel  sperthe, 

Full  ten  pound  weight  and  more. 

The  Baron  return'd  in  three  days'  space 

And  his  looks  were  sad  and  sour; 
And  weary  was  his  courser's  pace. 

As  he  reach'd  his  rocky  tower. 

He  came  not  from  where  Ancram  Moor" 

Ran  red  with  English  blood ; 
Where  the  Douglas  true,  and  the  bold  Buccleuch, 

'Gainst  keen  Lord  Evers  stood. 

Yet  was  his  helmet  hack'd  and  hew'd. 

His  acton  pierced  and  tore. 
His  axe  and  his  dagger  with  blood  imbrued, — 

But  it  was  not  English  gore. 

He  lighted  at  the  Chapellage, 

He  held  him  close  and  still; 
And  he  whistled  thrice  for  his  little  foot-page, 

His  name  was  English  Will. 

'  The  plate-jack  is  coatrarmour;  the  vaunt*brace,  or  wam-brace, 
for  the  body :  the  sperthe,  a  battle^xe. 
*  See  Appendix,  p.  388. 
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"Come  thou  hither,  my  little  foot-page. 

Come  hither  to  my  knee; 
Though  thou  art  young,  and  tender  of  age, 

I  think  thou  art  .true  to  me. 

"Come,  tell  me  all  that  thou  hast  seen. 

And  look  thou  tell  me  true ! 
Since  I  from  Smaylho'me  tower  have  oeen, 

What  did  thy  lady  do]"— 

"My  lady,  each  night,  sought  the  lonely  light, 
That  bums  on  the  wild  Watchfold; 

For,  from  height  to  height,  the  beacons  bright 
Of  the  English  foemen  told. 

"The  bittern  clamour'd  from  the  moss, 

The  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill; 
Yet  the  craggy  pathway  she  did  cross, 

To  the  eiry  beacon  HilL 

"I  watch'd  her  steps,  and  silent  came 

Where  she  sat  her  on  a  stone;  — 
No  watchman  stood  by  the  dreary  flame. 

It  burned  all  alone. 

"  The  second  night  I  kept  her  in  sight. 

Till  to  the  fire  she  came, 
And,  by  Mary's  might!  an  Armed  Knight 

Stood  by  the  lonely  flame. 

"And  many  a  word  that  warlike  lord 

Did  speak  to  my  lady  there ; 
But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  loud  blew  the  blast, 

And  I  heard  not  what  they  were. 

"  The  third  night  there  the  sky  was  fair, 

And  the  mountain-blast  was  still. 
As  again  I  watch'd  the  secret  pair, 

On  the  lonesome  Beacon  Hill. 

"And  I  heard  her  name  the  midnight  hour. 

And  name  this  holy  evek 
And  say,  'Come  this  night\)  thy  lady's  bower; 

Ask  no  bold  Baron's  leav^ 
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***He  lifts  his  spear  with  the  bold  Buccleuch; 

His  lady  is  all  alone ; 
The  door  she'll  undo,  to  her  knight  so  true. 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  John.' — 

"  *  I  cannot  come ;  I  must  not  come : 

I  dare  not  come  to  thee; 
On  the  eve  of  St.  John  I  must  wander  alone : 

In  thy  bower  I  may  not  be.' — 

"*Now,  out  on  thee,  faint-hearted  knight! 

Thou  shouldst  not  say  me  nay; 
For  the  eve  is  sweet,  and  when  lovers  meet. 

Is  worth  the  whole  summer's  day. 

"  -And  ril  chain  the  blood-hound,  and  the  warder  shall 
not  sound, 

And  rushes  shall  be  strew'd  on  the  stair; 
So,  by  the  black  rood-stone,*  and  by  holy  St.  John, 

I  conjure  thee,  my  love,  to  be  there!' — 

"  •  Though  the  blood-hound  be  mute,  and  the  rush  beneath 
my  foot, 

And  the  warder  his  bugle  should  not  blow. 
Yet  there  sleepeth  a  priest  in  the  chamber  to  the  east, 

And  my  footstep  he  would  know.' — 

**'0  fear  not  the  priest,  who  sleepeth  to  the  east! 

For  to  Dryburgh'*  the  way  he  has  ta'en; 
And  there  to  say  mass,  till  three  days  do  pauss. 

For  the  soul  of  a  knight  that  is  slayne.' — 

"He  turn'd  him  around,  and  grimly  he  fro wn'd; 

Then  he  laugh'd  right  scornfully  — 
•  He  who  says  the  mass-rite  for  the  soul  of  that  knight. 

May  as  well  say  mass  for  me : 


'  The  black-rood  of  Melrose  was  a  crucifix  of  Wack  marble,  and  of  sape* 
rior  sanctity. 

*  Dryb.irgh  Abbey  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed. 
After  its  dissohition,  it  became  tiie  property  of  the  Hallibnrtons  of  New. 
mnins,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Right  Flonotirable  the  Earl  of  Bnchan. 
It  tielonged  to  the  order  of  Premonstratenses. — [The  ancient  Barons  of 
Vewmains  were  ultimately  represented  t^  Sir  Waher  Scott,  whose  i 
now  rep(«e  in  their  cemetery  at  DrybuTgh. — BtD.'\ 
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•"  *At  the  lone  midnight  hour,  when  bad  spirits  have  power 

In  thy  chamber  will  I  be.' — 
With  that  he  was  gone,  and  my  lady  left  alone, 

And  no  more  did  I  see." 

Then  changed,  I  trow,  was  that  bold  Baron's  brow. 

From  the  dark  to  the  blood-red  high : 
**  Now,  tell  me  the  mien  of  the  knight  thou  hast  seen, 

For,  by  Mary,  he  shall  die !  "— 

•*His  arms  shone  full  bright,  in  the  beacon's  red  light; 

His  plume  it  was  scarlet  and  blue; 
On  his  shield  was  a  hound,  in  a  silver  leash  bound. 

And  his  crest  was  a  branch  of  the  yew." — 

*«  Thou  liest,  thou  liest,  thou  little  foot-page. 

Loud  dost  thou  lie  to  me! 
For  that  knight  is  cold,  and  low  laid  in  the  mould. 

All  under  the  Eildon-tree." — ' 

"  Yet  hear  but  my  word,  my  noble  lord ! 

For  I  heard  her  name  his  name; 
And  that  lady  bright,  she  called  the  knight 

Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame." — 

The  bold  Baron's  brow  then  changed,  I  trow. 

From  high  blood-red  to  pale  — 
*♦  The  grave  is  deep  and  dark  —  and  the  corpse  is  stiff  and 
stark  — 

So  I  may  not  trust  thy  tale. 

"  Where  fair  Tweed  flows  round  holy  Melrose, 

And  Eildon  slopes  to  the  plain. 
Full  three  nights  ago,  by  some  secret  foe, 

That  gay  gallant  was  slain. 

"  The  varying  light  deceived  thy  sight. 
And  the  wild  winds  drown'd  the  name; 

For  the  Dryburgh  bells  ring,  and  the  white  monks  do  sing. 
For  Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame ! " 

'  Eildon  is  a  high  hill,  terminating  in  three  conical  suminila,  immediately 
above  the  town  of  Melrose,  where  are  the  admired  ruins  of  a  magnificeol 
monaateiy.  Eildon-tree  is  said  to  be  the  spot  were  Thomat  the  Rhymer 
otiend  hiM  prophec  lea.    ^e  p.  \\b. 
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He  passM  the  court-gate,  and  he  oped  the  tower-gate, 

And  he  mounted  the  narrow  stair, 
To  the  bartizan  seat,  where,  with  maids  that  on  her  wait. 

He  found  his  lady  fair. 

That  lady  sat  in  mournful  mood ; 

Look'd  over  hill  and  vale; 
Over  Tweed's  fair  flood,  and  Mertoun's*  wood. 

And  all  down  Teviotdale. 

•*  Now  hail,  now  hail,  thou  lady  bright ! " 

"Now  hail,  thou  Baron  true! 
What  news,  what  news,  from  Ancrara  flghtl 

What  news  from  the  bold  Buccleuch?" — 

"  The  Ancram  Moor  is  red  with  gore, 

For  many  a  southern  fell ; 
And  Buccleuch  has  charged  us,  evermore. 

To  watch  our  beacons  welL" — 

The  lady  blush'd  red,  but  nothing  she  said : 

Nor  added  the  Baron  a  word: 
Then  she  stepp'd  down  the  stair  to  her  chamber  fidr^ 

And  so  did  her  moody  lord. 

In  sleep  the  lady  mourn'd,  and  the  Baron  toss'd  and  turned* 

And  oft  to  himself  he  said, — 
*•  The  worms  around  him  creep,  and  his  bloody  grave  if 
deep 

It  cannot  give  up  the  dead!** — 

It  was  near  the  ringing  of  matin-beU, 

The  night  was  wellnlgh  done, 
When  a  heavy  sleep  on  that  Baron  fell, 

On  the  eve  of  good  St.  John. 

The  lady  look'd  through  the  chamber  feir. 

By  the  light  of  a  dying  flame ; 
And  she  was  aware  of  a  knight  stood  there — 

Sir  Richard  of  Coldinghame ! 

<  Mertoun  is  the  beautiful  aeat  of  Hugh  Scott,  Esq.  of  Haiden. 
34 
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««A]asl  away,  away!"  she  cried, 

«  For  the  holy  Virgin's  sake ! " — 
*•  Lady,  I  know  who  sleeps  by  thy  side ; 

But,  lady,  he  will  not  awake. 

•«  By  Eildon-tree,  for  long  nights  three. 

In  bloody  grave  have  I  lain ; 
The  mass  and  the  death-prayer  are  said  for  me^ 

But,  lady,  they  are  said  in  vain. 

•*By  the  Baron's  brand,  near  Tweed's  feir  strand. 

Most  foully  slain,  I  fell ; 
And  my  restless  sprite  on  the  beacon's  he^ht, 

For  a  space  is  doom'd  to  dwell. 

"At  our  trysting-place,^  for  a  certain  space, 

I  must  wander  to  and  fro; 
But  I  had  not  had  power  to  come  to  thy  bower, 

Had'st  thou  not  conjured  me  so." — 

Love  master'd  fear — her  brow  she  cross'd; 

"How,  Richard,  hast  thou  spedl 
And  art  thou  saved,  or  art  thou  losti" — 

The  vision  shook  his  head! 

"Who  spilleth  life,  shall  forfeit  life; 

So  bid  thy  lord  believe: 
That  lawless  love  is  guilt  above, 

This  awful  sign  receive." 

He  laid  his  left  palm  on  an  oaken  beam; 

His  right  upon  her  hand; 
The  lady  shrunk,  and  fainting  sunk. 

For  it  scorch'd  like  a  fiery  brand. 

The  sable  score,  of  fingers  four. 

Remains  on  that  board  impress'd; 
And  for  evermore  that  lady  wore 

A  covering  on  her  wrist. 


*  Tri/rting-ijlace— ?W%  wV  t^wicivoiia. 
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There  is  a  nun  in  Dryburgh  bower, 

Ne'er  looks  upon  the  sun; 
There  is  a  monk  in  Melrose  tower, 

He  speaketh  word  to  none. 

That  nun,  who  ne'er  beholds  the  day,* 

That  monk,  who  speaks  to  none  — 
That  nun  was  Smaylho'me's  Lady  gay. 

That  monk  the  bold  Baron. 


'  The  circumstance  of  the  nun,  "  who  never  saw  the  day"  w  not  entirely 
imaginary.  About  fifty  years  ago,  an  unfortunate  female  wanderer  took  up 
her  residence  in  a  dark  vault,  among  the  ruins  of  Dryburgh  Abbey,  whichi 
during  the  day,  she  never  quitted.  When  night  fell,  she  issued  firmi  this 
miserable  habitation,  and  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Ualiburton  of  New- 
mains,  the  £dit{>r'8  great-grandfather,  or  to  that  of  Mr.  Erskine  of  Sheil- 
field,  two  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood.  From  their  charily,  she  ob 
tained  such  necessaries  as  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  At 
twelve,  each  night,  she  lighted  her  candle,  and  returned  to  her  vault,  as- 
suring her  friendly  neighbours,  that, during  her  absence,  her  habitation  waa 
arranged  by  a  spirit,  to  whom  she  gave  the  uncouth  name  of  Fatlipi ; 
describing  him  as  a  little  roan,  wearing  heavy  iron  shoes,  with  which  he 
trampled  the  clay  floor  of  the  vault,  to  dispel  the  damps.  This  circumstance 
caused  her  to  be  regarded,  by  the  well-informed,  with  compaaaion,  aa 
deranged  in  her  understanding;  and  by  the  vulgar,  with  some  degree  of 
terror.  The  cause  of  her  adopting  this  extraordinary  mode  of  life  she 
would  never  explain.  It  was,  however,  believed  to  have  been  oocan<»ied 
by  a  vow,  that,  during  the  absence  of  a  man  to  whom  she  vras  attached, 
she  would  never  look  upon  the  sun.  Her  lover  never  returned.  He  fell 
during  the  civil  war  of  1745-6,  and  she  never  more  would  behold  the  light 
of  day. 

The  vault,  or  rather  dungeon,  in  which  this  unfortunate  woman  lived 
and  died,  passes  still  by  the  name  of  the  supernatural  being,  with  which 
ita  gloom  was  tenanted  by  her  disturbed  imagination;  and  few  of  the 
neighbouring  peasants  dare  enter  it  by  night — 1803 
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ADDRESSKD  TO 

THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

LADY   ANNE   HAMILTON.* 


When  princely  Hamilton's  abode 
Ennobled  Cadyow's  Gothic  towers, 

The  song  went  round,  the  goblet  flow'd. 
And  revel  sped  the  laughing  hours. 

Then,  thrilling  to  the  harp's  gay  sound. 
So  sweetly  rung  each  vaulted  wall, 

And  echoed  light  the  dancer's  bound, 
As  mirth  and  music  cheer'd  the  hall. 

But  Cadyow's  towers,  in  ruins  laid, 
And  vaults,  by  ivy  mantled  o'er. 

Thrill  to  the  music  of  the  shade, 
Or  echo  Evan's  hoarser  roar. 

Yet  still,  of  Cadyow's  faded  fame. 
You  bid  me  tell  a  minstrel  tale. 

And  tune  my  harp,  of  Border  frame. 
On  the  wild  banks  of  Evandale. 

For  thou,  from  scenes  of  courtly  pride. 
From  pleasure'^s  lighter  scenes,  canst  turn, 

To  draw  oblivion's  pall  aside, 
And  mark  the  long-forgotten  urn. 

Then,  noble  maid!  at  thy  command, 
Again  the  crumbled  halls  shall  rise; 

Lo!  as  on  Evan's  banks  we  stand. 
The  past  returns  —  the  present  flies. 


'  [Eldest  daughtei  ot  Atc^^iVniVd^^^  Duke  ot  Hamilton  — EiKl 
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Where,  with  the  rock's  wood-cover'd  side, 

Were  blended  late  the  ruins  green, 
Riee  turrets  in  fantastic  pride, 

And  feudal  banners  flaunt  between: 

Where  the  rude  torrent's  brawling  course 
Was  shagg'd  with  thorn  and  tangling  sloe, 

The  ashler  buttress  braves  its  force. 
And  ramparts  frown  in  battled  row. 

'T  is  night  —  the  shade  of  keep  and  spire 
Obscurely  dance  on  Evan's  stream ; 

And  on  the  wave  the  warder's  fire 
Is  chequering  the  moonlight  beam. 

Fades  slow  their  light;  the  east  is  grey; 

The  weary  warder  leaves  his  tower; 
Steeds  snort;  uncoupled  stag-hounds  bay, 

And  merry  hunters  quit  the  bower. 

The  drawbridge  falls  —  they  hurry  out  — 
Clatters  each  plank  and  swinging  chain, 

As,  dashing  o'er,  the  jovial  rout 

Urge  the  shy  steed,  and  slack  the  rein. 

First  of  his  troop,  the  Chief  rode  on ;  * 
His  shouting  merry-men  throng  behind; 

The  steed  of  princely  Hamilton 
Was  fleeter  than  the  mountain  wind. 

From  the  thick  copsf?  the  roebucks  bound. 
The  startled  red-deer  scuds  the  plain, 

For  the  hoarse  bugle's  warrior  sound 
Has  roused  their  mountain  haunts  again. 

Through  the  huge  oaks  of  Evandale, 
Whose  limbs  a  thousand  years  have  worn, 

What  sullen  roar  comes  down  the  gale, 
And  drowns  the  hunter's  pealing  horn? 

'  The  head  of  the  family  of  Flarailton,  at  this  period,  was  Jainefl,  Earl  of 
rran,  Duke  of  Chatoiheratilt,  in  France,  and  first  peer  of  the  Scottish 
aim.  In  1569,  he  was  appointed  by  (^ueen  Mary  her  iieutenaot-general 
Scotland,  under  the  singular  title  of  her  adopted  father. 
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Mightiest  of  all  the  beasts  of  chase, 

That  roam  in  woody  Caledon, 
Crashing  the  forest  in  his  race,  * 

The  Mountain  Bull  comes  thundering  on. 

Fierce,  on  the  hunter's  quiver'd  band, 
He  rolls  his  eyes  of  swarthy  glow, 

Spurns,  with  black  hoof  and  horn,  the  sand, 
And  tosses  high  his  mane  ot  snow. 

Aim'd  well,  the  Chieftain's  lance  has  flown; 

Struggling  in  blood  the  savage  lies; 
His  roar  is  sunk  in  hollow  groan  — 

Sound,  merry  huntsmen!  sound  the  pryse!^ 

'T  is  noon  —  against  the  knotted  oak 
The  hunters  rest  the  idle  spear; 

Curls  through  the  trees  the  slender  smoke. 
Where  yeomen  dight  the  woodland  cheer. 

Proudly  the  Chieftain  mark'd  his  clan. 
On  greenwood  lap  all  careless  thrown. 

Yet  miss'd  his  eye  the  boldest  man, 
That  bore  the  name  of  Hamilton. 

'*Why  fills  not  Bothwelhaugh  his  plac«, 
Still  wont  our  weal  and  woe  to  share  1 

Why  comes  he  not  our  sport  to  grace  1 
Why  shares  he  not  our  hunter's  farel" — 


*Pry9e—The  note  blown  at  the  death  of  the  game. — In  Caledonia  oUm 
frequens  erat  syhoestHt  quidam  hon^  nunc  vera  rarior,  qui,  colore  cani»di§- 
»imo,j»bam  den  mm  et  demissam  inslar  leonis  gestat,  tmculentuM  aefertUiA 
humano  genere  abhorrenSt  ut  qutpcunque  homines  vel  manibus  conbredltriat, 
vet  halitu  perjlaverint,  ah  iis  muUon  post  dies  omnino  absHmierunt.  Ad  koc 
tanta  attdacia  hnic  bovi  indita  erat,  ut  non  solum  irritatus  equiies  fmreiUef 
pr.jsierneret,  sad  tie  taatillum  lacesntus  omnes  promiscue  homiuea  eornikm 
af  ungulis  peteret ;  ac  canum,  qiii  apud  nos  ferodssimi  sunt,  impetus  piam 
contenieret.  Ejus  carncs  cartilaginoscB,  sed  sapnris  snavis»mL  EraiiM 
olim  per  iVnm  lyisfissi.nnm  Caledonice  sylvamfrequens,  Std  kumasM  tngbtm 
jam  assumpfiix  iribus  lantum  locis  est  reliquus,  StriviUingH,  CumbemaUia, 
<•'  A'moarwioj.^LKSL.fiim,  Scrotiae  Descripfio,  p.  13.— {See  a  note  on  Onib 
/>t:ifft'ro:ts,  VVaverley  No\eV«,  n\)V.  Td\\\.— ^<»."\ 
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Stern  Claud  replied,'  with  darkening  face, 
(Grey  Pausley's  haughty  lord  was  he, 

**At  merry  feast,  or  buxom  chase, 
No  more  the  warrior  wilt  tliou  see. 

"Few  suns  have  set  since  Woodhouselee" 
Saw  Bothwellhaugh's  bright  goblets  foam, 

When  to  his  hearths,  in  social  glee. 
The  war-worn  soldier  turn'd  him  home. 

"There,  wan  from  her  maternal  throes. 

His  Margaret,  beautiful  and  mild. 
Sate  in  her  bower,  a  pallid  rose. 

And  peaceful  nursed  her  new-born  child. 

"  O  change  accursed !  past  are  those  days ; 

False  Murray's  ruthless  spoilers  came. 
And,  for  the  hearth's  domestic  blaze, 

Ascends  destruction's  volumed  flame. 

'  I/)rd  Claudo  Hamilton,  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelheranit,  and 
oommendatnr  of  the  Abbey  of  Paisley,  acted  a  disringuished  part  during 
the  troubles  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  remained  unalterably  attached  to 
the  cause  of  that  unfortunate  princess.  He  led  the  van  of  her  army  at  the 
fatal  battle  of  Langside.  and  was  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  Raid  of 
Stirling,  which  had  so  nearly  given  complete  success  to  the  Queen'B  tac- 
tion,   lie  was  ancestor  of  the  present  Marquis  of  Abercorn. 

*  This  baiDny,  stretching  along  the  banks  of  the  Fsk,  near  Auchendinny* 
belonged  to  Bolhwellhaugh,  in  right  of  his  wife.  The  ruins  of  the  mansion, 
from  whence  she  was  expelled  in  the  brutal  manner  which  occasioned  her 
death,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  a  hollow  glen  beside  the  river.  Popular  report 
tenants  them  with  the  restless  ghoet  of  the  Lady  DothwcUhaugh ;  wlM»m, 
however,  it  confounds  with  Lady  Anne  Both  well,  whose  Lamfnt.  is  so 
popular.  This  spectre  is  so  tenacious  of  her  rights,  that,  a  part  of  the  stonea 
of  the  ancient  edifice  having  been  employed  in  building  or  repairing  the 
present  Woodhouselee,  she  has  deemed  it  a  part  of  her  privilp^e  to  haunt 
that  house  also ;  and,  even  of  very  late  years,  has  excited  considerable  dis- 
tnrbance  and  terror  among  the  domestics.  This  is  a  more  remarkable  vin- 
dication of  the  rights  of  ghosfs,  as  the  present  VVoodltouselee,  which  gives 
bis  title  to  the  Honourable  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  a  senator  ol"  the  Col- 
lege of  Justice,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Pentlaiid  hills,  distant  at  least 
four  miles  from  her  proper  abode.  She  always  appears  in  white,  and  with 
her  child  in  her  arms. 
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"What  sheeted  phantom  wanders  wfld. 

Where  mountain  Eske  through  woodland  flows, 

Her  arms  enfold  a  shadowy  child — 
Oh !  is  it  she,  the  pallid  rose  1 

••The  wilder'd  traveller  sees  her  glide, 
And  hears  her  feehle  voice  with  awe — 

••Revenge,'  she  cries,  ♦on  Murray's  pride! 
And  woe  for  injured  Bothwellhaugh  !'  *• 

He  ceased — and  cries  of  rage  and  grief 
Burst  mingling  from  the  kindred  band, 

And  half  arose  the  kindling  Chie£ 
And  half  unsheathed  his  Arran  brand. 

But  who,  o'er  bush,  o'er  stream  and  rock. 

Rides  headlong,  with  resistless  speed, 
Whose  bloody  poniard's  frantic  stroke 

Drives  to  the  leap  his  jaded  steed ;  * 

Whose  cheek  is  pale,  whose  eyeballs  glare, 

As  one  some  vision'd  sight  that  saw, 
Whose  hands  are  bloody,  loose  his  hairl  — 

'Tis  hel  'tis  he!  'tis  Bothwellhaugh. 

From  gory  selle,*  and  reeling  steed, 
Sprung  the  fierce  horseman  with  a  bound. 

And,  reeking  from  the  recent  deed. 
He  dash'd  his  carbine  on  the  ground. 

Sternly  he  spoke — ••'Tis  sweet  to  hear 

In  good  greenwood  the  bugle  blown. 
But  sweeter  to  Revenge's  ear, 

To  drink  a  tyrant's  dying  groan. 

•  Birrel  informs  us,  that  Bothwellhaugh,  being  closely  paraaed,  * 
that  spur  and  wand  had  failed  him.  he  drew  forth  his  dagger,  and  i 
his  horse  behind,  whilk  caused  the  horse  to  leape  a  very  brode  kwun^ 
[t.  e.  ditch,]  by  whilk  means  he  escapit,  and  gat  away  from  all  the  rat  if 
Ike  bones."— BiiiREL's  Diary,  p.  18. 

*  SeUe — Saddle.    X  Vfoid  \3Aedi>Qi^  ^v^Tsfi«t  ^xAvs^bncvMsleiitsiitlion 
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•^Your  slaughter'd  quarry  proudly  trode, 
At  dawning  mom,  o'er  dale  and  down. 

But  prouder  base-born  Murray  rode 
Through  old  Linlithgow's  crowded  town. 

"From  the  wild  Border's  humbled  side,* 

In  haughty  triumph,  marched  he, 
While  Knox  relax'd  his  bigot  pride, 

And  smiled,  the  traitorous  pomp  to  see. 

"But  can  stern  Power,  with  all  his  yaunt, 

Or  Pomp,  with  all  her  courtly  glare. 
The  settled  heart  of  Vengeance  daunt, 
^    Or  change  the  purpose  of  Despair] 

"With  hackbut  bent,'  my  secret  stand. 

Dark  as  the  purposed  deed,  I  chose, 
And  mark'd,  where,  mingling  in  his  band, 

Troop'd  Scottish  pikes  and  English  bows. 

"Dark  Morton,*  girt  with  many  a  spear, 
Murder's  foul  minion,  led  the  van; 


*  Miirray*8  death  took  place  shortly  afler  an  expedition  to  the  Borden; 
which  is  thus  commemorated  by  the  author  of  his  Elegy: 

**  So  having  Btablischt  all  thing  in  this  sort. 

To  Lisdisdaill  again  he  did  resort, 

Throw  Ewisdail,  and  Eskdail,  and  all  the  daills  rode  lie. 

And  also  lay  three  nights  in  Cannabie, 

Whair  na  prince  lay  thir  hundred  yeiris  before. 

Nae  thief  durst  stir,  they  did  him  fcir  sa  sair; 

And,  that  they  suld  na  mair  thair  thift  allege, 

Three8r4)re  and  twelf  he  brocht  of  tbaroe  in  pledge, 

Syne  wardit  thsme,  whilk  made  the  rest  keep  ordour ; 

Than  mycht  the  rascb-bus  keep  ky  on  the  Border.'* 

SeoUUh  Poems,  16th  etnturf,  p.  938. 

•  Haekbul  hejO-^xm  cock*d.  The  carbine,  with  which  the  Regent  wm 
Mhot,  is  preserved  at  Hamilton  Palace.  It  is  a  brass  piece,  of  a  middling 
length,  very  smdi  in  the  bore,  and,  what  is  rather  extraordinary*  appean 
to  have  been  rifled  or  indented  in  the  barrel.  It  had  a  match-lock,  fiir 
which  a  modem  firelock  has  been  injudiciously  substituted. 

'  Of  this  noted  person,  it  is  enough  to  say.  that  he  was  actiTe  in  tii0 
murder  of  David  Kiazio,  and  at  least  privy  to  that  of  Damley. 
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And  clash'd  their  broadswords  in  the  rear 
The  wild  Macfiirlanes'  plaided  clan/ 

••  Glencairn  and  stout  Parkhead '  were  nigh, 
Obsequious  at  their  Rejrent's  rein, 

And  haggard  Lindesay's  iron  eye, 
That  saw  fair  Mary  weep  in  vain.* 

"'Mid  pennon'd  spears,  a  steely  grove, 
Proud  Murray's  plumage  floated  high; 

Scarce  could  his  trampling  charger  move, 
So  close  the  minions  crowded  nigh.* 


'  This  clan  of  I>ennox  Highlanders  were  attached  to  the  Regent  Murray 
HoUinshed,  speaking  of  the  bnille  of  Langside,  says,  **  In  this  batftyle  me 
valiancie  of  an  lleiland  gentleman,  named  Macfurlane,  stood  the  Regent's 
part  in  great  steede;  for,  in  the  hottest  brunte  nf  the  fighte,  he  came  up  • 
with  two  hundred  of  his  fnendes  and  countrymen,  and  so  manfully  gave  in 
tipon  the  flankes  of  the  Queen's  people,  that  he  was  a  groat  cause  of  the 
disordering  of  them.  This  Afacfarlane  had  been  lately  before,  as  I  have 
heard,  condemned  to  die,  for  some  outrage  by  him  committed,  and  oblayn- 
ing  pardon  through  suyte  of  the  Countess  of  Murray,  he  recompensed  ihat 
clemencie  by  this  piece  of  service  now  at  this  batayle."  Calderwood's 
account  is  less  favourable  to  the  Macfarlanes.  IJe  states  that  "  IMacfarlane, 
widi  his  llighlandmen,  fled  from  the  wing  where  they  were  set  The 
liOrd  Lindsay,  who  stood  nearest  to  them  in  the  Regent's  battle,  said, '  Let 
them  go !  I  shall  fill  their  place  better:*  and  so,  stepping  forward,  with  a 
company  of  fresh  men,  charged  the  enemy,  whose  spears  were  now  spent, 
with  long  weapons,  so  that  they  were  driven  back  by  force,  being  before 
almost  overthrown  by  the  avaunt-guard  and  harquebusiers,  and  so  were 
turned  to  flight." — Calderwood's  MS.  apud  KEi-rtf,  p.  480.  Melville 
mentions  the  flight  of  the  vanguard,  but  states  it  to  have  been  commanded 
by  Morion,  and  composed  chiefly  of  commoners  of  the  barony  of  Renfrew. 
'  The  Karl  of  Glencairn  was  a  steady  adherent  of  the  Regent.  George 
Douglas,  of  Parkhead,  was  a  natural  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Morton,  whose 
honte  was  killed  by  the  same  boll  by  which  Murray  feil. 

'  Lord  Lindsay,  of  the  Byres,  was  the  most  ferocious  and  brutal  of  the 
Regent's  faction,  and,  as  such,  was  employed  to  extort  Mary's  signature  to 
ihe  deed  of  resignation  presented  to  her  in  Locfaleven  castle.  Hediachargod 
his  coramis-sion  with  the  most  savage  rigour;  and  it  is  even  said,  that  wheo 
the  weeiung  capitve,  in  the  act  of  signing,  averted  her  eyes  from  (he  fiital 
4ieed,  he  pinched  her  arm  with  the  grasp  of  his  inin  glove. 

*  .Vot  only  had  the  Regent  notice  of  the  intended  attempt  upon  hk  lifii 
j)Hit  even  of  the  very  house  from  which  it  was  threatened.  With  that  m- 
iatuation  at  which  men  wonder,  after  such  events  have  happened,  he 
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"From  the  raised  vizor's  shade,  his  eye, 
Dark-rolJing,  glanced  the  ranks  along. 

And  his  steel  truncheon,  waved  on  high, 
Seem'd  marshalling  the  iron  throng. 

"But  yet  his  saddened  brow  confess'd 
A  passing  shade  of  doubt  and  awe ; 

Some  fiend  was  whispering  in  his  breast; 
*  Beware  of  injured  Bothwellhaugh  !* 

"The  death-shot  parts  —  the  charger  springs—- 

Wild  rises  tumult's  startling  roar! 
And  Murray's  plumy  helmet  rings  — 

— Rings  on  the  ground,  to  rise  no  more, 

"What  joy  the  raptured  youth  can  feel, 
To  hear  her  love  the  loved  one  tell  — 

Or  he,  who  broaches  on  his  steel 
The  wolf,  by  whom  his  infant  fell! 

"But  dearer  to  my  injured  eye 

To  see  in  dust  proud  Murray  roll; 
And  mine  was  ten  times  trebled  joy, 

To  hear  him  groan  his  felon  soul. 

"My  Margaret's  spectre  glided  near; 

With  pride  her  bleeding  victim  saw; 
And  shriek'd  in  his  death-deafen'd  ear, 

♦Remember  injured  Bothwellhaugh!' 

"Then  speed  thee,  noble  Chatlerault! 

Spread  to  the  wind  thy  banner'd  tree!* 
Each  warrior  bend  his  Clydesdale  bow!  — 

Murray  is  fall'n,  and  Scotland  free." 

deemed  it  would  be  a  sufficient  precaution  to  ride  briskly  past  the  danger* 
ous  spot.  But  even  this  was  prevented  by  the  eiDwd:  so  that  Both  well 
haugh  had  lime  to  take  a  deliberate  aim.— Spottiswoode,  p.  233.    Btrotf* 

4NAN. 

>  An  oak,  half-Bawn,  with  the  motto  through  is  an  ancient  cogninnoe  of* 
ilia  family  of  Hamilton. 

35* 
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Vaults  every  wsurrior  to  his  steed; 

Loud  bugles  join  their  wild  acclaim  — 
"Murray  is  falPn,  and  Scotland  freed! 

Couch,  Arran !  couch  thy  spear  of  flame  r* 

But,  see!  the  minstrel  vision  ^Is  — 
The  glimmering  spears  are  seen  no  more; 

The  shouts  of  war  die  on  the  gales. 
Or  sink  in  Evan*s  lonely  roar. 

For  the  loud  bugle,  pealing  high, 
The  blackbird  whistles  down  the  vale. 

And  sunk  in  ivied  ruins  lie 
The  banner'd  towers  of  Evandale. 

For  Chiefs,  intent  on  bloody  deed. 
And  Vengeance  shouting  o'er  the  slain, 

Lo!   high-born  Beauty  rules  the  steed, 
Or  graceful  guides  the  silken  rein. 

And  long  may  Peace  and  Pleasure  own 
The  maids  who  list  the  minstrel's  tale; 

Nor  e'er  a  ruder  guest  be  known 
On  the  fair  banks  of  Evandale! 


THE  GREY  BROTHER. 

A  FRAGMENT. 


The  imperfect  state  of  this  ballad,  which  was  written  several 
years  ago,  is  not  a  circumstance  affected  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
it  that  peculiar  interest,  which  is  often  found  to  arise  from  un- 
gratified  curiosity.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  Editor's  inten- 
tion to  have  completed  the  tale,  if  he  had  found  himself  Me  lo 
succeed  to  his  own  satisfaction.  Yielding  to  the  opinions  of  per- 
«0M,  whose  judgment,  if  ^ot  biassed  by  the  partiality  of  friend- 
ihip,  18  entitled  to  defereivce^Vi^  \tfs&  \it^'(«rt^  \!c^»ectiii^  these 
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verses  as  a  fragment,  to  his  intention  of  entirely  euppresssng 
them. 

The  tradition  upon  which  the  tale  is  founded,  regards  a  bouse 
upon  the  barony  of  Gilmerton,  near  Lasdwade,  in  Mid-Lothian. 
This  building,  now  called  Gilmerton  Grange,  was  originally 
named  Bumdale,  from  the  following  tragic  adventure.  The  bar 
mny  of  Gilmerton  belonged,  of  yore,  to  a  gentleman  named  He* 
ion,  who  had  one  beautiful  daughter.  This  young  lady  was  se- 
duced by  the  Abbot  of  Newbattle,  a  richly  endowed  abbey,  upon 
the  bank  of  the  South  Esk,  now  a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian. 
Heron  came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance,  and  learned 
also,  that  the  lovers  carried  on  their  guilty  intercourse  by  the 
connivance  of  the  lady*s  nurse,  who  lived  at  this  house  of  Gil- 
merton Grange,  or  Burndale.  He  formed  a  resolution  of  bloody 
vengeance,  undeterred  by  the  supposed  sanctity  of  the  clerical 
character,  or  by  the  stronger  claims  of  natural  affection.  Choos- 
ing, tlicrefore,  a  dark  and  windy  night,  when  the  objects  of  his 
vengeance  were  engaged  in  a  stolen  interview,  he  set  fire  to  a 
stack  of  dried  thorns,  and  other  combustibles,  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  piled  against  the  house,  and  reduced  to  a  pile  of  glowing 
ashes  the  dwelling,  with  all  its  inmates.^ 

The  scene  with  which  the  ballad  opens,  was  suggested  by  the 
following  curious  passage,  extracted  from  the  Life  of  Alexander 
Peden,  one  of  the  wandering  and  persecuted  teachers  of  the  sect 
of  Gameronians,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  and  his  sucoes> 
sor,  James.  This  person  was  supposed  by  his  followers,  and,  per- 
haps, really  believed  himself,  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural 
gifts ;  for  the  wild  scenes  which  they  frequented,  and  the  con- 
stant dangers  which  were  incurred  through  their  proscription, 
deepened  upon  their  minds  the  gloom  of  superstition,  so  general 
in  that  age. 

**  About  the  same  time  he  [Peden]  came  to  Andrew  Normand's 
house,  in  the  parish  of  Alloway,  in  the  shire  of  Ayr,  being  to 
preach  at  night  in  his  bam.  After  he  came  in,  he  baited  a  little, 
leaning  upon  a  chair-back,  with  his  face  covered ;  when  he  lifted 

'  This  tradition  was  communicated  to  roe  by  John  Clerk.  Esq.  of  Ridin, 
anthor  of  an  Etaay  upon  Naml  Tactics,  who  will  be  remembered  by  pos- 
terity, as  having  taaght  the  Genius  of  Britain  to  concentrate  her  tbondei^ 
and  to  ianch  them  against  her  ioet  with  an  unerring  aim. 
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up  his  liead,  he  said,  *  They  are  in  this  house  that  I  have  not  out 
word  of  salvation  unto ;'  he  halted  a  little  again,  saying,  '  This 
is  Htrangc,  that  the  devil  will  not  go  out,  that  we  may  begin  oar 
work !'  Then  there  was  a  woman  went  out,  ill-looked  upon  al- 
most all  her  life,  and  to  her  dying  hour,  for  a  witch,  with  many 
pfeeumptions  of  the  same.  It  escaped  me,  in  the  former  passages, 
what  John  Muirhead  (whom  I  have  often  mentioned)  told  me, 
that  when  he  came  from  Ireland  to  Galloway,  he  was  at  fiimily- 
worship,  and  giving  some  notes  upon  the  Scripture  read,  when  a 
very  ill-looking  man  came,  and  sat  down  within  the  door,  at  the 
back  of  the  haUan^  [partition  of  the  cottage :]  immediately  be 
halted  and  said,  *  There  is  some  unhappy  body  just  now  come  into 
this  house.  I  charge  him  to  go  out,  and  not  stop  my  mooth !' 
The  person  went  out,  and  he  insisted,  [went  on,]  yet  he  saw  him 
neither  come  in  nor  go  out." — The  Life  and  Prophecies  of  Mr, 
Alexander  Peden,  late  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  New  Glerdwx, 
in  Oalloway,  part  ii.  {  26. 

A  friendly  correspondent  remarks,  ••  that  the  incapacity  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  performance  of  a  religious  duty,  when  a  contami- 
nated person  is  present,  is  of  much  higher  antiquity  than  the  era 
of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Alexander  Peden." — Vide  Hfgini  Fabu- 
las,  cap.  28.  "  Medea  Corintho  exul,  Athenas,  ad  JSgeum  Pan- 
dionisfilium  devenit  in  hospitium,  eique  nupsit, 

**  Postea  sacerdos  Diante  Medean  exagitare  eeepit,  re* 

gique  negabat  sacra  caste  facere  posse,  eo  quod  in  em  dwiiate 
essel  mulier  venefica  et  scelerata ;  tunc  exulatur.** 
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The  Pope  he  was  saying  the  high,  high  mass, 

All  on  Saint  Peter's  day. 
With  the  power  to  him  given,  by  the  saints  in  heaven. 

To  wash  men's  sins  away. 

The  Pope  he  was  saying  the  blessed  mass, 
And  the  people  kneeYd  ^o>axkd^ 
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And  from  each  man's  soul  his  sins  did  pass, 
As  he  kiss*d  the  holy  ground. 

And  all,  among  the  crowded  throng, 
Was  still,  both  limb  and  tongue. 

While,  through  vaulted  roof,  and  aisles  alooi; 
The  holy  accents  rung. 

At  the  holiest  word  he  quiver'd  for  fear. 

And  falter'd  in  the  sound  — 
And,  when  he  would  the  chalice  rear, 

He  dropped  it  to  the  ground. 

"The  breath  of  one  of  evil  deed 

Pollutes  our  sacred  day; 
He  has  no  portion  in  our  creed. 

No  part  in  what  I  say. 

•*  A  being,  whom  no  blessed  word 

To  ghostly  peace  can  bring ; 
A  wretch,  at  whose  approach  abhorr'd, 

Recoils  each  holy  thing. 

"  Up,  up,  unhappy  !   haste,  arise ! 

My  adjuration  fear ! 
I  charge  thee  not  to  stop  my  voice. 

Nor  longer  tarry  here ! " — 

Amid  them  all  a  pilgrim  kneel'd. 

In  gown  of  sackcloth  grey; 
Par  journeying  from  his  native  field, 

He  first  saw  Rome  that  day. 

For  forty  days  and  nights  so  drear, 

I  ween  he  had  not  spoke. 
And,  save  with  bread  and  water  dear, 

His  fast  he  ne'er  had  broke. 

Amid  the  penitential  flock, 
Seem'd  none  more  bent  to  pray; 

But,  when  the  Holy  Father  spoke, 
He  rose  and  went  his  way. 
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Again  onto  his  native  land 

His  weary  course  be  drew, 
To  Lothian's  fair  and  fertile  Btrand, 

And  Pentlarid's  mountains  blue. 

His  unblest  feet  his  native  seat, 

•Mid  Eske*s  fair  woods,  regain; 
Thro*  woods  more  fair  no  stream  more  sweet 

Rolls  to  the  eastern  main. 

And  lords  to  meet  the  pilgrim  came. 

And  vassals  bent  the  knee; 
For  all  *mid  Scotland's  chiefs  of  feme. 

Was  none  more  famed  than  he. 

And  boldly  for  his  country,  still, 

In  battle  he  had  stood. 
Ay,  even  when  on  the  banks  of  Till 

Her  noblest  pour'd  their  blood. 

Sweet  are  the  paths,  O  passing  sweet! 

By  Eske's  fair  streams  that  run. 
O'er  airy  steep,  through  copse  wood  deep, 

Impervious  to  the  sun. 

There  the  rapt  poet's  step  may  rove, 

And  yield  the  muse  the  day; 
There  Beauty,  led  by  timid  Love, 

May  shun  the  tell-tale  ray ; 

From  that  fair  dome,  where  suit  is  paid. 
By  blast  of  bugle  free,* 

»  The  barony  or  Pennycuick.  the  property  of  Sir  George  Clerk,  ftirt,  ii 
held  by  a  singular  [ei>ure;  the  proprietor  being  bound  to  mt  apoo  a  large 
rocky  fratMncnl,  called  the  Biickstane,  and  wind  three  blasts  of  a  hom, 
when  the  King  shpll  ct)me  to  hunt  on  the  Borough  Muir,  near  Edinbiiigh. 
Ilenco,  ihe  fanuly  have  adopted,  as  their  crest,  a  demi-fbrester  proper, 
winding  a  horn,  with  tho  motio,  Free  for  a  Blast.  The  bcautifUl  mtiMJim 
house  o(  iVnnyr.iick  in  mwh  admired,  both  on  account  of  the  archilectiiM 
«f.'.'/  K!frnuin*liim  st  ener>'. 
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To  Auchendinny's  hazel  glade,* 
And  haunted  Woodhouselee.* 

Who  knows  not  Melville's  beechy  grove,' 

And  Roslin's  rocky  glen,* 
Dalkeith,  which  all  the  virtues  love,* 

And  classic  Hawthornden  1  • 

Yet  iiever  a  path,  from  day  to  day, 

The  pilgrim's  footsteps  range, 
Save  but  the  solitary  way 

To  Burndale's  ruia'd  grange. 

'  Auchendinny,  situated  upon  the  Eske,  below  Pennycuick.  the  praient 
zeeidence  of  the  ingenious  li.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  author  of  the  Man  of  Fed* 
ing,  ^.—Edition  180a 

*  For  the  traditions  connected  with  this  ruinous  mansion,  see  ballad  of 
Cadyow  Casile,  p  390. 

»  Melville  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Melville,  to 
whom  it  gives  the  title  of  Viscount,  is  delightfully  situated  upon  the  fiike, 
near  Lasswode. 

*  The  ruins  of  Rnslin  Castle,  the  baronial  residence  of  the  ancient  family 
of  St  Clair.  The  Gothic  chapel,  which  is  still  in  beautiful  preservation, 
with  the  romantic  and  woody  dell  in  which  they  are  situated,  belong  10  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  the  repreaentative  of  the  former 
Lords  of  Roslin. 

'  The  village  and  Castle  of  Dalkeith  belonged,  of  old,  to  the  famous  E^ail 
of  Morton,  but  is  now  the  residence  of  the  noble  family  of  Buccleuch.  The 
park  extends  along  the  Eske,  which  is  there  joined  by  its  sister  stream,  of 
the  same  name. 

*  Hawthomden,  the  residence  of  the  poet  Dmmmond.  A  boon,  of  more 
modem  date,  is  enclosed,  as  it  were,  by  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  oaalle,  and 
overhangs  a  tremendous  precipice,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Eske,  perforated 
by  winding  caves,  which,  in  former  times,  were  a  refuge  to  the  opprcaeod 
patriots  of  Scotland.  Here  Drummond  received  Ben  Jonson,  who  jour- 
neyed (h)m  London,  on  foot,  in  order  to  visit  him.  The  beauty  of  tfiia 
striking  scene  has  been  much  ii\jured,  of  late  yean,  by  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  axe.    The  traveller  now  loobs  in  vain  for  the  leafy  boweiv 

"  Where  Jonson  sat  ia  Drummond's  social  shads/' 
Upon  the  whole,  tracing  the  Eske  from  its  source,  till  it  joins  the  sea  at 
Musselburgh,  no  stream  in  Scotland  can  boast  such  a  varied  ■ucoesaion.of 
the  most  interesting  ofagects,  as  well  as  of  the  most  romantic  and  beautiful 

■eenery.    1803 — ^The  beautifiil  scenery  of  Hawthomden  hai, 

mace  the  above  note  was  written,  recovered  all  ilt  pnper  onttflM^iif 
1831.  " 
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A  woful  place  was  that,  I  ween. 

As  sorrow  could  desire; 
For  nodding  to  the  fall  was  each  crumbling  wi^ 

And  the  roof  was  scathed  with  fire. 

It  fell  upon  a  summer's  eve. 

While,  on  Carnethy's  head, 
The  last  foint  gleams  of  the  sun*s  low  beami 

Had  streak'd  the  grey  with  red ; 

And  the  convent  bell  did  vespers  tell, 

Newbattle's  oaks  among. 
And  mingled  with  the  solemn  knell 

Our  Ladye's  evening  song: 

The  heavy  knell,  the  choir's  faint  swell. 

Came  slowly  down  the  wind. 
And  on  the  pilgrim's  ear  they  fell. 

As  his  wonted  path  he  did  find. 

Deep  sunk  in  thought,  I  ween,  he  was. 

Nor  ever  raised  his  eye. 
Until  he  came  to  that  dreary  place, 

Which  did  all  in  ruins  lie. 

He  gazed  on  the  walls,  so  scathed  with  fire. 

With  many  a  bitter  groan — * 
And  there  was  aware  of  a  Grey  Friar, 

Resting  him  on  a  stone. 

"Now,  Christ  thee  save!"  said  the  Grey  Brother; 

"  Some  pilgrim  thou  seemest  to  be." 
But  in  sore  amaze  did  Lord  Albert  gaze, 

Nor  answer  again  made  he. 

**0  come  ye  fi-om  east,  or  come  ye  from  west. 
Or  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea; 

Or  come  ye  from  the  shrine  of  St.  James  the  divine^ 
Or  St.  John  o£  Bevw\v^^^— 
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«*  I  come  not  from  the  shrine  of  St.  James  the  divine, 

Nor  bring  reliques  from  over  the  sea; 
I  bring  but  a  curse  from  our  father,  the  Pope, 

Which  for  ever  will  cling  to  me/' — 

«*  Now,  woful  pilgrim,  say  not  so ! 

But  kneel  thee  down  by  me, 
And  shrive  thee  so  clean  of  thy  deadly  sin. 

That  absolved  thou  mayst  be." — 

"And  who  art  thou,  thou  Grey  Brother, 

That  I  should  shrive  to  thee. 
When  He,  to  whom  are  given  the  keys  of  earth  and 
heaven. 

Has  no  power  to  pardon  me?" — 

"  O  I  am  sent  from  a  distant  clime, 

Five  thousand  miles  away, 
And  all  to  absolve  a  foul,  foul  crime. 

Done  here  'twixt  night  and  day." 

The  pilgrim  kneePd  him  on  the  sand. 

And  thus  began  his  saye  — 
When  on  his  neck  an  ice-cold  hand 

Did  that  Grey  Brother  laye. 
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WAR-SONG 

OF  TBI 

ROYAL  EDINBURGH  LIGHT  DRAGOONS 


«*  Nenniug.  Is  not  peace  the  end  of  Aims  ? 
Caratach.  Not  where  the  cause  implies  a  general  conqneit 
Had  we  a  difierence  with  some  petty  isle. 
Or  with  our  neighbours,  Britons,  for  our  landmarks. 
The  taking  in  of  some  rebellious  lord. 
Or  making  head  against  a  slight  commotion, 
AAer  a  day  of  blood,  peace  might  be  argued : 
But  where  we  grapple  for  the  land  we  live  on, 
The  liberty  we  hold  more  dear  than  life. 
The  gods  we  worship,  aud,  next  these,  our  honours^ 
And,  with  those,  swords  that  know  no  end  of  baule — 
Those  men.  benide  themsetve!*,  allow  no  neighbour, 
Thoee  minds,  that,  where  the  day  is,  claim  inheritance. 
And,  where  the  sun  makes  ripe  the  fruit,  their  hanreat» 
And,  where  they  march,  but  measure  out  more  ground 

To  add  to  Rome 

It  must  not  be — No!  as  they  are  our  foes. 

Let's  use  the  peace  of  honour — ^that's  fair  dealing ; 

But  in  our  hands  chip  swords.    The  hardy  Roman, 

That  thinks  to  graft  himself  into  my  stock. 

Must  first  begin  his  kindred  under  ground. 

And  be  allied  in  ashes." Bondmca. 


Ths  following  War-Song  was  written  doring  the  apprehensioD 
of  an  invasion.*  The  corps  of  volunteers  to  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed, wad  raised  in  1797,  consisting  of  gentlemen,  mounted 
and  armed  at  their  own  expense.  It  still  subsists,  as  the  Right 
Troop  of  the  Royal  Mid-Lothian  Light  Cavalry,  commanded  bj 
the  Honourable  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dundas.*  The  noble  and 
oonstitutiona)  measure  of  arming  freemen  in  defence  of  their 

'  [The  song  originally  appeared  in  the  Scots  Magazioe  for  1808. -to] 
■  Now  Viscount  Me\\\\\e.— \%a\. 
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rights,  was  nowhere  more  soccessful  than  in  Edinburgh,  which 
furnished  a  force  of  3000  armed  and  disciplined  volunteers,  in- 
cluding a  regiment  of  cavalry,  from  the  city  and  county,  and  two 
corps  of  artillery,  each  capable  of  serving  twelve  guns.  To  such 
a  force,  above  all  others,  might,  in  similar  circumstances,  be  ap< 
plied  the  exhortation  of  our  ancient  Galgacus:  **Proinde  ituri 
in  aciem,  et  tnajores  vestros  et  posteros  cogitate.**    1812. 
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To  horsQ !  to  horse !  the  standard  flies, 

The  bugles  sound  the  call; 
The  Gallic  navy  steins  the  seas, 
The  voice  of  battle's  on  the  breeze. 

Arouse  ye,  one  and  all! 

From  high  Dunedin's  towers  we  come, 

A  band  of  brothers  true ; 
Our  casques  the  leopard's  spoils  surround. 
With  Scotland's  hardy  thistle  crown'd; 

We  boast  the  red  and  blue.* 

Though  tamely  crouch  to  Gallia's  frown 

Dull  Holland's  tardy  train; 
Their  ravish'd  toys  though  Romans  mourn; 
Though  gallant  Switzers  vainly  spurn. 

And  foaming,  gnaw  the  chain; 

Oh!  had  they  mark'd  the  avenging  call" 
Their  brethren's  murder  gave, 

*  The  royal  coloun. 

*  The  ollusioa  is  to  the  maasacre  of  the  Svnm  GunTds,  on  the  fatal  10th 
August,  1792.  It  is  painful,  but  not  useless,  to  remark,  that  the  paflsive 
temper  with  which  the  Swiss  regarded  the  death  of  their  bravest  eountiy- 
men,  mercilessly  slaughtered  in  discharge  of  their  duty,  encouraged  aod 
authorized  the  progressive  ii\justice,  by  which  the  Alps,  once  the  seat  of 
the  most  virtuous  and  free  people  upon  the  continent,  have,  at  length,  been 
converted  into  the  citadel  of  a  foreign  and  military  despot  A  state  de 
graded  is  half  enslaved.  — 1812. 
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Disunion  ne'er  their  ranks  had  mown, 
Nor  patriot  valour,  desperate  grown. 
Sought  freedom  in  the  grave! 

ShaU  we,  too,  bend  the  stubborn  head. 

In  Freedom's  temple  born. 
Dress  our  pale  cheek  in  timid  smile. 
To  hail  a  master  in  our  isle. 

Or  brook  a  victor's  scorn? 

No!  though  destruction  o'er  the  land 

Come  pouring  as  a  flood. 
The  sun,  that  sees  our  falling  day, 
Shall  mark  our  sabres'  deadly  sway, 

And  set  that  night  in  blood. 

For  gold  let  Gallia's  legions  fight, 

Or  plunder's  bloody  gain; 
Unbribed,  unbought,  our  swords  we  draw. 
To  guard  our  king,  to  fence  our  law. 

Nor  shall  their  edge  be  vain. 

If  ever  breath  of  British  gale 

Shall  fan  the  tri-color. 
Or  footstep  of  invader  rude, 
With  rapine  foul,  and  red  with  blood, 

Pollute  our  happy  shore, — 

Then  farewell  home!  and  farewell  friends! 

Adieu  each  tender  tie! 
Resolved,  we  mingle  in  the  tide. 
Where  charging  squadrons  furious  ride. 

To  conquer  or  to  die. 

To  horse !  to  horse !  the  sabres  gleam ; 

High  sounds  our  bugle  call; 
Combined  by  honour's  sacred  tie. 
Our  word  is  Laws  and  Liberty! 

March  forward,  one  and  all ! ' 


»  [Sir  Walter  Scott  was,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  this  long,  Qnarwr 
Mter  of  the  Edinburgh  Light  Cavalry.    See  one  (rf*  the  £pMtiet  IbHO 
ductorjr  to  Marnuoo.— Ed.1 
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(SaHmt  Cibror^  of  (fl^ue  If^vosi  ca^  ipertr^. 

HSSTORY  OP  THE  CONDITION  OF  WOMEN; 

ur  VARIOUS  Agks  and  Nations.     By  L.  Maria  Chii<d. 

**  A  DMSi  attraoUv*  sul^ect,  treaMwl  by  a  very  deliffhtful  writer ;  m  treated 
'    that  the  reader  is  instructed  as  well  as  pleased." — OemmereuU  jdw^rtiser, 

"  A  work  that  should  find  a  place  in  every  Aumily  library." — Met,  Mag; 

HI. 

THE  DREAM,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    Djr  Hon. 

Mms.  Norton. 

**'Fhia  Lady  k  the  Byron  of  our  modern  Poetesses.  *  *  *  The  Drem  is  • 
very  beautiful  Foem*'—Qidarttrly  Review, 

THE  CHILD  OF  THE  KLANDS.    By  the  same^ 

"This  is  poetry,  true  poetry — the  genuine  product  of  a  coltivated  miodr  *t 
rich  fancy,  and  a  warm,  well-regulated  hewirV^-'Edinburg  Review* 

MEMOIRS  OF   FELICIA  HEMANS.     By  her 

Sister.     With  an  Essay  on  her  Genius :  by  Mrs.  Sigournet 
**Tbese  Memoirs,  from  a  sister's  band,  with  their  authenticity,  combine  all 

those  attractive  graces  of  style  and  language  peculiar  to  the  tracings  of  a 

Hanale  pen.**— Jlbamy  Journal. 
**  Prefaced  by  a  beautiful  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Mrs   Hemans,  from  the 

pen  of  Mrs.  Sigourney." — Com.  Advertiser. 

ITIAGEDIES,  SONNETS  AND  VERSES.    By  T. 

Noon  Talfourd. 

The  oitly  complete  American  edition  of  Talfourd's  poetry. 
"  A  moKt  acceptable  addition  to  the  truly  choice  reading  of  the  day.**— 

Knickerbocker* 
VU. 

LALLA  ROOKH.     %  Thomas  Moore. 

A  new  edition,  thoroughly  revised  by  the  author,  and  enriched  by  addi 
tioual  notes,  and  a  preface  giving  its  literary  history. 

VITI. 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  GOOD  WIVES.    By  L.  Maria 

Child.  \ 

**  This  book  is  worth  a  quarter  at  a  boarding  school  to  any  younir  lady.** — 

Tribune, 
'*  All  that  are,  and  all  that  hope— expect— to  be  on  the  list  of  married' 
ladies,  would  do  well  to  read  this  work." — Com.  Adv. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  POETS.    ByHT.TucK 

BBMAN. 

**  No  work  has  appeared  from  an  American  source,  within  oar  memory,  m: 
tfioroughly  imbued  with  a  belles  lettres  spirit  as  this.*'— Boston  Courier. 

**  No  book  more  worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  the  standard  literatore  vi 
the  country  has  yet  been  produced  by  an  American.*' — N,  Y,  Qtaette 
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dobtnet  Cibrars  of  Choice  frost  anl>  llotttg. 

THE  EPICUREAN  :  A  Tale.    By  Thomas  Moore. 

**  A  romanoe  of  antiqaity,  and  one  of  the  most  exquialte  of  ita  elan.  A 
ebolce  rolume.  that  may  be  read  with  feliah  in  our  moet  lAngnid  moods  tad 
ttooMnta."— i9.  Patriot, 

XI.    XII. 

ZENOBIA ;  or  the  Fall  op  Palmyra,    A  BQsto 

rical  Romance.     By  William  Warc.    2  yoIs. 

**  An  aneient  classic,  from  the  pen  of  a  modern  writer.    A  tee  speefaMa  if 
ttuit  form  of  moral  ronuuiea,  of  which  fclie  samples  are  ftw."— A  Patriot. 
''One  of  the  most  brilliant  additions  to  American  literature."— 

N.A.Re9km. 

xni. 
MEMOIRS  OF  MADAME  DE  STAEL  AND  OP 

MADAME  ROLAND.     By  L.  Maria  Child.    A  new  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged. 

"  In  a  ffallery  of  celebrated  women,  the  first  place  unqoestionaUy  bd 
to  Anne  Maria  Louise  Oermaine  Necker,  Baroness  de  Stael  Holstein.'' 

XTV. 

WRITINGS  OF  CHARLES  SPRAGUR    Consist- 
ing of  his  Poems  and  Orations. 

^  Mr.  Sprague's  poetry  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  CTery  pleoe  1 
stamped  with  the  admiration  of  the  best  critics.'' 


{Dork0  of  (DroUle  JUnoes,  ^.  9>. 

A  new  edition,  carefully  revised  by  the  Author ;  containing  most 
of  the  Sermons  and  Essays  that  have  before  been  published,  U> 
gether  with  some  not  before  printed ;  also,  Reviews  and  OocaMonal 
Discourses.     3  vols.     $1  each. 

L— DISCOURSES  ON  HUMAN  NATURE,— HO- 

MAN  LIFE,  AND  THE  NATURE  OF  RELIGION. 

U.— DISCOURSES,    REVIEWS,   AND    MISCEL- 

LANIES. 

ni.— DISCOURSES     AND     REVIEWS      UPON 

QUESTIONS  IN  CONTROVERSIAL  THEOLOGY  ANDPEAO 
TICAL  RELIGION. 
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DISCOURSES  ON    HUMAN    NATURE, 

Haman  Life,  and  the  Nature  of  Religion.     By  Orvills  Dxwsr, 

D  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  in  New- York. 


Am  the  former  rolume  is  chiefly  eon> 
troversial,  and  is  an  admirable  exposi- 
ttta  of  the  religions  opinions  of  Unita* 
rtan,  and  of  the  general  pdneiples  and 
bhkIm  of  reasoning  by  which  they  are 
mutained,  so  this  is  almost  ezclnsirely 
prafitieal.  and  affords  an  exhibition  of 
the  spiritual  results  of  those  riews,  of 
the  modes  in  which  the  religious  life 
and  character  are  conceived  of,  presented 
and  urged  by  Unitarian  preachers.— 
While  both  Toliunes,  therefore,  are  ex- 
Cflllent  books  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  would  learn  something  of 
what  Unitarianism  is,  and  what  are  its 
practical  tendencies  and  results,  they 
are  yet  more  valuable  to  instruct  and 
establish  the  minds  of  those  of  our  own 
body  who  would  hare  "  a  reason "  for 
the  fitith  that  is  in  them,  the  faith  in 
which  they  hare  been  educated,  and  to 
quicken  and  direct  their  efforts  to  attain 
the  Christian  character,  the  true  spirit- 
ual life.  In  rich,  deep,  noble  thought. 
In  apt  and  forcible  illustration,  in  im- 
pressive appeals,  in  an  earnest,  manly 
eloquence,  in  a  living  spirit  and  power, — 
power  to  convince  the  reason,  to  sway  the 
affections^  to  move  the  conHciencc.  gui- 
ding while  it  quickens  its  action,  to 
wake  up  all  the  slumbering  energies  of 
the  soul,  make  it  feel  its  reAponsibleness, 
nake  it  feel  that  religitm  is  a  reality,  the 
great,  solemn,  and  blessed  reality  of  its 


being,-— in  all  these  respects  we  are  wll- 
ling  to  compare  the  twenty  four  sermons 
of  this  volume  with  any  similar  vohuaa 
given  to  the  world  fW)m  any  other  d»> 
nomination  of  Christians.— CArisMon 
Examiner. 

These  Discourses  abound  In  the  pm^ 
est  and  must  exalted  precepts,  beantlfnl- 
Iv  adapted  to  almost  every  conditiMi  ot 
life,  and  replete  with  instructi<m,  waiek 
as  becomes  the  minister  who  hini»«lf 
feels  that  the  religion  he  preaebef  la 
divine.  We  may  venture  to  say  that  no 
reader,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  hia 
creed,  can  rise  ft-om  a  serious  perusal  of 
this  work  without  feeling  his  fkith 
strengthened,  his  charity  enlarged,  and 
his  reverence  for  the  Christian  religion, 
and  for  all  holy  things,  increased  by  tha 
exalted  and  ennobling  views  in  whiok 
they  are  here  set  forth.— AiottiofMrf  htr 
teUigencer, 

Dr.  Dewey  has  been  characterised  as  a 
preacher  for  clergymen;  and  we  would 
that  numbers  of  them  could  sit  as  learn- 
ers at  his  feet.  We  earnestly  hope  tiiat 
multitudes  who  have  never  eqjoyed  tha 
advantage  of  hearing  his  expositions  of 
the  Christian  life  from  his  own  lips,  will 
embrace  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this 
new  edition  of  his  w^rks,  to  ascertain  for 
themselves  ^  what  manner  of  man  hels,'* 
in  this  his  great  office. — Christ.  Inq. 


CONTENTS. 

On  Human  Nature.—l.f  IT.  On  Human  Nature.  IlL  On  the  Wrong  wUsk 
ffin  does  to  Human  Nature.  TV.  On  the  Adaptation  which  Religion,  to  be  trna 
and  nseftil,  should  have  to  Human  Nature.  V.  The  Appeal  of  RaUgion  to  Ho- 
man  Nature.  VI.  The  Call  of  Humanity  and  the  Answer  to  it.  YIL  Homsa 
Nature  considered  as  a  ground  for  Thanksgiving. 

On  Human  Life.—yUl.  The  Moral  Significance  of  Life.  TX.  That  Every 
thing  in  Life  is  Moral.  X.  Life  Considered  as  an  argument  for  Faith  and  Vhrtua> 
XL  Life  is  what  we  make  it.  XII.  Inequality  in  the  Lot  of  Life  XIII.  The  Mis- 
aries  of  Ufe.  XIV.  The  School  of  Life.  XV.  The  Value  of  Life.  XVI.  Life's 
Consolation  in  View  of  Death.  XVII.  The  Problem  of  Life,  Resolved  in  the  Lift 
•f  Christ  XVIII.  Religion  the  Great  Sentiment  of  Life.  XIX.  The  Religlim  «f 
Life.    XX.  The  Voices  of  the  Dead. 

On  the  Nature  of  Religum.—XXh,  XXII.,  XXIIL  The  Identity  of  RaliglM 
with  Goodness,  and  with  a  Good  Life.  XXIV.  Spiritual  Interests,  Real  and  8«. 
piania 
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DISCOURSES 

Ou  the  Nature  (if  Religiuu;  and  on  Commerce  and  BnsineM;  widi 

some  OccaRioual  Diticoiirses.     By  Orvillk  Dkwxt,  D.D.,  Piutor 

of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  New-York. 

We  know  not  where  to  point  to  a  series  strike  the  reader  as  remarkably  srait* 
of  moral  and  reliKtous  writings  superior  ble,  clear,  nnpretendioff,  and  oftra  tetl- 
la  oompass  and  power  to  thiwe  contained  lingly  eloquent  . .  .  The  e  ■  -  --- 
In  these  three  Tolumes  of  Dr.  Dewey's 
workii.  A  happy  unity  connects  all  the 
eonotitiient  itarts.  The  principles,  so 
«tearly  stated  in  one  ▼(4nme.  are  earried 
ont  to  their  practioal  results  In  the  dis- 
•oarses  and  orations  that  fill  the  other 
two.  If  we  were  to  state  the  peculiar 
oharm  of  I)r  Dewey's  style,  we  should 
•ay  that  it  lies  in  the  remarkable  combi- 
natlun  of  colloquial  ease  with  depth  of 
thought,  and  frequent  pathos  and  solem- 

This  Tolnme  presents  specimens  of 
ihree  departments  of  composition^ — ser- 
mons upon  personal  religion,  discourses 
npoo  business  morality,  and  addresses 
on  Tarious  literary  and  ethical  topics. 
Mo  respeetable  American  library  can  be 
without  Dr.  Dewey's  volumes.  Where- 
erer  his  views  are  peculiarly  bis  own, 
they  are  stated  with  a  force  and  candour 
that  must  win  the  respect  alike  of  theo- 
logian and  reformer.— CArution  Exam. 

This  volume  contains  a  selection  of  the 
ablest  discourses  of  this  eloquent  preach- 
er, on  his  views  of  the  nature  of  religion, 
and  relating  to  the  common  events  and 
dutieti  of  civil  and  political  life.    They 


which  he  utters  in  behalf  of  hoaesty. 
Justice,  mercy  and  hunuudty,  we  sow 
wish  to  be  read  by  erery  on^  and  by 
none  more  thoughtfully  than  by  ortho- 
dox Christians. — N^.  Tf.  EvangduL 

Dr.  Dewey  is  one  of  the  most  emfaieit 
divines,  of  the  Unitarian  fUth,  in  ihii 
country  ;  while,  as  an  eloquent  and  fac 
cible  writer,  he  has  few  guperiors  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  clerical  pnrfiBsslon^ 
Tribune. 

We  hare  never  before  been  so  delibfl^ 
ate  in  reading  a  bo(A  of  sermonsi  as  tUi 
one.  It  is  well  printed,  and  well  boind, 
and  has  altogether  a  very  taking  appsa^ 
ance.  The  most  substantial  reasoa, 
however,  for  our  interest  in  the  work,  if 
its  general  intrinsic  excellence.  TbeM 
are,  to  be  sure,  opinions  and  Tiews,  ex- 
pressed and  insisted  upon,  which  an  at 
variance  with  our  own ;  but  which  we 
can  more  than  tolerate  because  they 
seem  to  be  part  and  paroel  of  the  monl 
and  intellectual  stamina  of  the  writer; 
and  which,  therefore,  we  believe  hiaa  to 
be  perfectly  oonsoientious  in  sBi^art- 
ing.— CArtstum  Win-bL 
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On  the  Nature  of  Religion.-^!.  Spiritual  Interests,  Real  and  Supreme.  11.,  IIL 
Oa  Religious  Sensibility.  IV.,  V.  The  Law  of  Retribution.  VX  Goapassion  tat 
the  Sinful.  VIL  God's  Love;  the  chief  Restraint  from  Sin,  and  Reaoaroe  in  Sov> 
row.  VIII.  The  Differenoe  between  Sentiments  and  Prlneiplfls.  IX.  The  Crofva 
af  Virtue. 

On  Commerce  and  Business.— X.  The  Moral  Law  of  Contraets.  XI.  nt  M»> 
ral  End  of  Business.  XII.  The  Uses  of  Labour,  and  the  Passioii  fbr  a  Fortaas. 
XIII.  The  Mural  Limits  of  Accumulation. 

MUeellaneaus  and  Occasional— XIV.  Oration  heton  the  Society  of  PW  Beli 
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DISCOURSES    AND    REVIEWS. 

Dpon  QuestidDS  in  Controversial  Theology  and  Practical  Reli- 
gion. By  Orville  Dewey,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Chuioh  of 
Uie  Messiah,  in  New- York. 

CONTENTS: 
THE  UNITARIAN  BELIEF  :— 

On  the  Nature  of  Religious  Belief;  with  Inferences  concerning 
Doubt,  Decision,  Confidence,  and  the  Trial  of  Faith. 

CURSORY  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  QUESTIONS  AT  ISSUE  BETWEEN 
ORTHODOX  AND  LIBERAL  CHRISTIANS. 
I.  On  the  Trinity.  II.  On  the  Atonement.  III.  On  the  Five 
Points  of  Calvinism.  IV.  On  Future  Punishment  V.  Con- 
clusion ;  the  modes  of  attack  upon  Liberal  Christianity,  the 
same  that  were  used  against  the  Doctrine  of  the  Apostles  and 
Reformers. 

THE  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION  WITH  OTHER  SUBJECTS  CONSIDERED. 
DISCOURSES  AND  REVIEWS  :— 

I.  The  Analogy  of  Religion.  II.  On  Conversion.  III.  On  the 
method  of  obtaining  and  exhibiting  Religious  and  Virtuous 
affections.  IV.  Causes  of  indifference  and  aversion  to  Reli- 
gion. 

On  the  original  use  of  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testamentt 
compared  with  their  use  and  application  at  the  present  (Uy. 

On  Miracles. 

The  Scriptures  considered  as  the  Record  of  a  Revelation. 

On  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  Inspiration. 

On  Faith,  and  Justification  by  Faith. 

That  Errors  in  Theology  have  sprung  from  false  principles 
of  Reasoning. 

On  the  Calvinistic  Views  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

It  u  the  highest  pleasure  to  meet  touched  and  mored  by  him  as  bj  ne 

with  a  Toliime  so  replete  with  earnest  other  preacher  now  living  to  whom  it 

thought,  tempered  with   the  kindest  has  been  our  pririlege  to  listen.    We 

eharity.    Besides  the  intellectual  plea-  need  not  commend  this  rolume :   and 

sure  of  studying  the  works  of  an  essay-  yet,  as  we  have  been  reading  it,  we 

ist  so  accomplished  and  eloquent  as  Dr.  could  not  help  wishing,  that  its  spirit, 

Dewev,  the  reader  enjoys  the  greater  at   least,   of  rererence    and  charity, 

satisfaction  of  considerhig  the  highest  might  find  a  place   in   every  heart ; 

religious  principles  and  problems  with  that  those,  who  are  not  conyinoed  by 

a  writer  who  looks  at  them  with  the  sim-  its  reasoning,  might  yet  be  profited  ^ 

pticity  and  dignity  of  study  which  they  its  teachings,  and  go   from  its  pages 

deserve. — Boston  Dealt/  Advertiser.  better,  uid,   therefore,  wiser  men. — 

The    profound   learning,  cultivated  Christian  Register. 
taate,andeminent  ability  of  Dr.  Dewey,         We  rejoice  whenever  a  competent 

l^ve  an  interest  to  this  work  that  will  writer  feels  moved  again  and  again  to 

MOore  a  large  class  of  readers  without  discuss  subjects  involving  the  best  in* 

tile  circle  of  hia  own  religious  denomi*  tertats  of  hummity.    Such  we  eon- 

usMon.— Journal  of  Commerce.  oeive  to  be  the  tovrfes  in   the  OMMea.< 

Tbete  is  no  Uving  writer  to  whom  we  ^'^^S'^*  ~^  T^?*  ^TS  vr*  "^ 

Iftta  h  Dr.  D%wtf.    We  lum  be«ii  -ChflrUttim  W«tlA. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  MKS.  HEMANS.     A  complete 

and  imifurm  edition,  >with  a  Memoir  by  her  Sister.  InTvoli. 
cabinet  size,  with  Portrait.  Price  $4,  in  neat  clotii,  or  on  iii> 
periiue  paper,  with  illuminated  titles,  $7,  in  half  morocco  ff 
oalf.  Also,  the  same  edition,  without  the  Memoir,  in  3  Tolii 
$3t  cloth  gilt,  or  $7  in  morocco. 

Eeiek  volume  may  he  had  tu  a  separate  and  complete  book, 

price  62^  cents,  viz : 
I^MEMOIR  OF  MRS.  HEMANS.    B7  her  Sister. 
IL—TALES  AND  HISTORIC  SCENES,  &o. 
III.— THE  SIEGE  OF  VALENCIA;  THE  SCEPTIC,*©. 
IV.— THE  FOREST  SANCTUARY ;  DE  CHATILLON,  dut, 

V^RECORDS  OF  WOMAN;  VESPERS  OF  PALERMO,  &e. 
VI.— SONGS  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS;  NATIONAL  LYRICS, &e. 
VIL-SONGS  AND  LYRICS,  SCENES  AND  HYMNS  OF  LIFE,  to. 

THE  BOOK  OP  ENTERTAINMENT,— OF  CU- 

RIOSITIBS  AND  WONDERS  IN  NATURE,  ART  AND  MIND: 
Drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources.  Carefully  revised,  and 
illustrated  by  more  than  one  hundred  Engravings.  One  thick 
volume,  of  nearly  a  thousand  pages.     $1,25. 

°  A  handsome  yolume,  containing  a  fond  of  in&rmation  plfmnnt  to  ttl 
young.' — N.  Y.  Observer, 

SAILOR'S  LIFE  AND  SAILORS'  YAKNS.     By 

Capt,  Ringbolt. 
Containing — A  Sailor's  Life— Nathan  Smith,  the  man  that  was  langbed  at— 
Capt  Dodge — The  Pretty  Missionary— Tom  Brown,  or  SapemtitioB— Hany 
Spanker's  Love  Story— Charley  Brail's  True  Story— Dayld  Williams,  thi 
Steward— A  Bargain's  a  Bargain— The  Old  SaUox^Tessels  in  Distresa- 
Missing  Vessels— Sailors'  Rights  and  Sailors'  Wrongs. 

A  PICTURE  OF   NEW-YORK;    With  a    Short 

Account  of  Places  in  its  Vicinity.  Designed  as  a  Guide  to  citi- 
zens and  Strangers.  With  36  Engravings  of  the  principal  public 
buildings,  and  a  Map  of  the  city. 

THE  FAIRY  GIFT.     A  choice  collection  of  Fairy 

Tales.        By    Charles    Perrault,    Madame   D'Aulnot,    M. 

Fenelon,  and  others.     Illustrated  by  200  Engravings,  from  do* 

signs  by  the  most  celebrated  French  artists.     75  cents. 

Containing— J.  Princess  Minikin.      II.  Prince   Elfln.      IT.   Prince    Slneerii 

IV.  BUmche  and  Vermilion.    V.  Prince  Desire  and  Princess  MifnonettSi 

VI.  Toads  and  Diamonds.    VII.  The  Beneficent  Frog.    VIII.  Oracioeaaad 

Percinet.    IX.   Princess  Maia.     X.  The  White  Cat.     XL   Bahiola.   XII 

The  Master  Cat.    XIII.  Prince  Cherry. 

THE  FAIRY  GEM.     A  companion  to  the  above. 

By  the  same  authors.  Similarly  illustrated.  75  cents. 
Containing— 1.  The  Blue  Bird.  II.  Little  Red  Riding-Hood.  III.  SepUmos. 
IV.  Blue  Beard.  V.  The  Yellow  Dwarf.  VI.  Visit  to  the  Islaiid  of  Pl«ft> 
sure.  VII.  Cinderella.  VIIl.  The  Hind  in  the  Forest.  IX.  The  Oeol 
Uttle  Mouse.  X.  Fair  One  with  Golden  Hair.  XL  PMnoessBoseUa.  XII 
fftoeptng  Beixity     XUi.  Hov-o'-i&y-Thamb. 
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t. 
PHILOTHEA ;  A  Grecian  Romance.     Third  edition. 

75  cento. 

"  Erery  page  of  it  breathes  the  inspiration  of  genius,  and  shows  a  highly 
eoltivated  taste  in  literature  and  art."— ^.  A.  Review. 

LETTERS  FROM  NEW-YORK.    Seventh  edition. 

75  cents. 

"  I  cordially  thank  the  public  for  the  hearty  welcome  they  hare  giren  thli 
unpretending  yolume.    I  rejoice  in  it  a^  a  new  proof  that  whatsoever  is  sim- 
ple, sincere,  and  earnest,  will  find  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  mm.."—Prtface, 
III. 

LETTERS  FROM  NEW-YORK.     Second  Scries. 

Fifth  eflition.     75  cents. 

^  I  hare  written  nothing  from  affectatioD,  seotarian  prejudioe,  or  partisan 
seal.  Perhaps  you  will  forgive  my  deficiencies  for  the  ssJce  of  my  kiad  in- 
tentions, and  sincere  love  of  truth." — Pre/ace. 

THE  MOTHER'S  BOOK.'    Eighth  edition.  62^  cts. 

"  For  sound  moral  instruction  and  practical  good  sense,  we  know  of  bo 
work  of  its  elass  worthy  to  be  compared  to  it."— iVl  Y.  Tribune. 

BIOGRAPHIES  OF  GOOD  WIVES.    Third  edition. 

50  cents. 

"  We  commend  this  pleasing  eoUeetion  to  all  those  women  who  are  ambi* 
tious,  like  its  sutyects,  to  become  good  wiven." — S.  Patriot. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  WOMEN, 

IN  VARIOUS  AoKs  AND  NATIONS.     2  vols.     Fifth  edition.     75  cte. 
"  Information  as  to  the  past  and  present  condition  of  one  half  the  hnmaa 
race,  put  together  in  that  lively  and  attractive  form  which  is  sure  to  grow  «p 
beneath  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Child." 

VII. 

FLOWERS  FOR  CHILDREN.    A  Series  of  volumea 

in  Prose  and  Verse,  for  Children  of  various  ages.     37  i  cts.  each. 
"  A  collection  of  gems  in  which  sparkle  all  the  beauties  of  truth,  holin«M 
and  love,  to  attract  the  mind  of  youth  in  its  first  unfuldings." 
VIII. 

FACT  AND  FICTION.     A  collection  of  Stories.    76 

cents. 

**  There  Is  a  fresh  and  loveable  heartiness  in  this  book— there  is  rausio  hi 
it— it  is  full  of  humanity^  aod  benevolence,  and  Boble  affcctioB.  It  is  tli« 
free,  unrestrained  ontponrmcs  of  the  enlightened  heart  of  a  poet,  an  artiflli 
and  a  woman." —  Tribune. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MADAME  DE  STAEL  AND  OP 

MADAME  ROLAND.    A  new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
90  cento. 
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WottKB  OF  WiLUAM  Ellbrt  Channiko,  D.D.     Completi 

TV  BIX  VOLUMES,  FULL  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 

CO  NT  E  N  T8. 

Volume  First, 

On  THS  Chakaotbb  ahd  WftiTiicafl  Ths  Mobal  Abcvmht  amumh 

or  Milton.  CALViitnM. 

Oh  thb  Liri  ahd  CHABAorn  or  On  National  LmBATVBi. 

BoNAPARTB.  Cm  Associations. 

On  THB  Chabaotbb  ahd  Wbitinos  Thb  Union. 

of  Fbnblon.  On  fioncATioH. 

Volume  Second. 

Slatbrt.  Thb  Abolitionists,  &«. 

IntmdDOtlon.  On  thb  Annbzation  ob  TlXU> 

1  Property.— 3  RIglits.— 3  BzplaiiB-  On  Catholicism,  &o. 

tions.— 4  The  Erils  of  Slavery.—  On  Cbbbds. 

6  Scripture— 6  Means  of  remoT-  Addrbss  on  Tbmpbbahob. 

Ing  Slavery.— 7  Abolitionism.— 8  Sblp-Coltobb. 
Duties.    Notes. 

Volume  Third, 

Pbbachino  Christ.  Grbat  Purposb  or  CaBiSTiABifff* 

War.  Likbnbss  to  God. 

Unitarian  Christianity.  Thb  Christian  Mintstrt. 

EvioBNCBS  of  Rbvbalbd  Rblioion.  Thb  Dotibs  of  Childrbit. 

Thb  Dbhands  of  thb  Aob,  &c.  Honor  Dub  to  all  Mbh. 

Unitarian  Chrxstxanitt,  most  fkror-  Thb  Eviobnobs  op  CBBUnAntT 
ablt  to  piety. 

Volume  Fourth, 
Character  of  Christ.  Lovb  to  Crbxst. 

Christian  ITT  a  Rational  Rblioion.     Thb  Futurb  Lifb. 
Spiritcal  Frbbdom.  War. 

Sblf-Dbnial.  Ministry  for  thb  Poob. 

[mitablenbss  of  Christ's  Chabactbb.  Christian  Worship. 
Thb  Evil  of  Sin.  Thb  Sunday  School. 

Immortality.  Thb  Philanthboput. 

Volume  Fifth. 

Remarks  on  thb  Slavery  Qihbstion.  Misobllanibe  : 

Lectcre  on  War.  Daily  Prayer. 

Lectures  on  the  Elevation  of  thb  Means  of  Promottoff  ChrlEtfandtj. 

Laboring   Portion  of   the   Com-  Importance  of  Reli^on  to  Sooislj. 

MUNiTY.  Memoir  of  John  GiOlisoB,  Esq. 

Discourse,  oocasioned  by  the  Death  of  Appendix  : 

Rer.  Dr.  Follen.  On  Increasing  the  Meuis  of  Thidr 

Charoe  :  On  Preaching  the  Gospel  to  gicai  Education,  Jke. 

the  Poor.  The  System  of  Ezelusioii,  doe. 

Charge,  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Objections  to  UnitarUn  Christiaattj. 

Robert  C.  Waterston.  Duties  of  th«  CitlBM  Ib  Ttrnrn  d 

Charge,  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Trial  or  Danger. 

John  Sullivan  Dwight  Notice  of  Rev.  &  C. 

Volume  Siaieh. 
Emancipation  Thb  Duty  of  thb  Fbbb  Statbi. 

DwcouRSB  on  the  Lifb  and  Character  of    An  Add rbss  deUverod  at  Lenox,  ob  Ai 
Kev  JoHcph  Tnckerman,  d.d.  first  of  Augost,  I8«l— Mm  ABBivcmi7 

ruE  Prbsbnt  Aqb.  «it  (ItMaci^ioB  la  Um  BrilWi  W«l 

IHM  Church.  VbiSitJA. 
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ENOBIA5    OR,    THE  FALL  OP    PALMYRA: 

Historical  Romance,  in  Letters  of  L.  Maiiliiis  Piso  from  Palmyra, 
to  his  fricucl  Marcus  Curtius  at  Rome.  2  vols.  12mo.  Seventh 
sditioii. 

*  The  Letters  firom  Palmyra'  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  additions  to  American 
itatiire.  To  have  fallen  on  a  subject  of  such  admirable  capabilities,  and  unap- 
>priated  by  pre^i'ms  ^e»kers  after  attractive  themes  for  workN  of  fiction,  was  a 
ce  of  rare  good  fortune,  in  an  age  of  such  literary  abundance  as  the  present :  to 
re  treated  it  in  a  manner  fully  equal  to  its  demands  on  the  imagination,  required 
:h  powers,  persevering  labor,  and  the  keenest  perctuption.  All  this  has  been  done 
this  beautiful  work."— /Vorf/i  Ameriran  Review 

'  Miud«  tha4i  (?o  <  &r  back  in  the  ages '  to  refresh  the  imagination  and  seek  inAtruo* 
n,  ■'Uhing  repelled  by  the  associations  of  antiquity,  will  be  drawn  towards  thisde* 
htful  book  by  its  name  merely,  and  once  conversant  with  its  pages,  will  never 
kse  to  feast  upon  them,  until  they  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  whole." — New- 
rk  Enening  Post. 
'  It  has  already  become  a  classic,  and  needs  no  oommendation." —  Tribune. 


^URELIAN  :    OR,    ROME    IN    THE    THIRD 

OENTURY. 
Letter!  of  L.  Maulius  Ptso,  from  Rome,  to  Fausta  the  Daughter 
of  Gracchns,  at  Palmyra.     2  vols. 

*  Thi«  is  a  new  editioa  of  "  Probos/'  the  well-known  sequel  to  "  Zenobia.*'  The 
tbor  states  that  the  book  has  been  repaldished  abroad  in  sever  d  places,  under  Jbha 
Be  of  "Aiirelian,"  uid  th^t,  so  far  from  complaining  of  the  liberty  taken,  ha 
lU.  sot  but  regard  it  as  a  pieoe  of  good  fortune,  as  be  himself  had  long  thought 
kUMliAn"  to  be  a  more  appropriate  title  than  the  one  originally  chosen.  Francis 
Co.  have  now  issued  it  in  two  neat  but  cheap  volumes,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
B^  of  the  merits  of  a  work  which  n  >t  only  has  crowds  of  enthusiastic  admirers, 
t  which  has  been  deliberately  placed,  by  consent  of  both  learned  and  unlearned,  on 
B  same  shelf  with  the  most  original  prose  productions  of  America — the  writings  of 
mm  and  Irving,  if  any  who  retid  this  paragraph  have  not  yet  read  Zenobia  and 
sequel,  -we  say  to  them  do  so  at  once.  Put  by  or  throw  away  tie  prodootions  of 
di^  for  a  short  time,  and  read  the  most  artisHe,  ctmsistentand  eievating  pictures 
-old  Rome  "  and  her  enemies,  which  has  ever  been  attempted.'  —Box^on  Post. 
*This  work  presents  the  sniggle  of  Paganism  with  Christian  ty.  in  the  midst 
oae  ef  the  great  eras  of  perHeoution,  and,  in  our  esteem,  is,  with  "Zenobia,"  not 
\j  u«e  of  the  most  remarkable,  trat  also  one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  ia 
B  field  of  historic  fiction,  whether  of  this  or  any  other  age." — Christian  Regihter. 
'These  volumes  show  how  thoroughly  the  writer's  mind  was  imbued  with  the 
»aty  and  spirit  of  those  classical  authors,  whose  treasures  of  learning  and  gems 
thongbt  he  seems  to  have  made  all  his  own."— Jowr.  qf  Commerce. 


JUL.IAN  I  OR  SCENES  IN  JUDEA.  2  voU. 
'*  The  style  of  these  works  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  It  is  easy,  graceful, 
d  pore— varying  with  the  subject,  and  happily  expressive  of  all  its  changes.  In 
rrative,  it  is  simple  and  unadorned.  In  description  of  external  soenery  it  becomes 
Date,  and  sometimes  highly  oolorad.  It  U  a  great  exoelience  in  fietitions  composi- 
•a,  to  make  the  reader  ^ee  the  things  described.  This  is  precisely  the  leadii^ 
oeilenoe  of  the  descriptive  parts  of  our  author's  works.  They  seem  to  be  reali  • 
s  reduced  to  writing.  The  books  leave  an  impression  of  completeness,  jnst  pro- 
rtion,  and  admiriible  distribution  of  parts,  which  are  found  in  perfection  only  la 
B  works  of  great  masters.''— iVor<A  American  Review, 

^  These  works  evince  an  extent  and  minuteness  of  olassioal  learning  which  but 
w  possess,  and  fewer  still  have  the  power  so  beautifully  and  skilfully  to  embody. 
le  student  of  history,  and  especially  the  student  of  classic  Iangua;e6«n!l\!^jiXx^«^> 
11  derive  as  much  solid  instruction  as  the  reaAfii  oit  taatA  ^xA%  ^<&Ji^\>  Vcl  "C^.^* 
toetul  eketcbes,  the  pure  style,  and  th«  azalteOL  i«ii:&i&«dAa  'w^Sseiti  ^^jftSMNK^^a^ 
\ja."— 'New- York  JEvangeUit.  __     *. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  POETS : 

By  Henry  T.  Tuckkkmax,  Author  of  "  Artist  life/'  etc 
Being  EsMiyrt  on  the  Liven,  Characters,  and  Writiugs  of  the  following 


PETRARCH, 

COLLINS, 

THOMSON 

CRABBE, 

BYRON, 

BURNS, 

COLERIDGE 

HGMANS, 

DRAKE, 


GOLDSMITH, 

POPE, 

YOUNG, 

SHELLY 

MOORE, 

CAMPBELL, 

KEATS, 

TENNYSON, 

BRYANT, 


GRAY, 

COOPER, 

ALFIERI, 

HUNT, 

ROGERS, 

WORDSWORTH, 

BARRY  CORNWAU, 

BARRETT, 


Thin  Tolume  does  eredit  to  the  critical  taate  and  imairlnatiTe  fkeiiltlei  of  Iki 
authur,  who  paiu«ea  in  reriew  the  worki«  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  our  noif 
modem  p(ietH,quoteii  them,  polnt«  out  theli  beauties,  and  estimates  th«r  qualMsii 
an  eiitbuniHKtic  spirit,  congenial  to  his  subiects,  and  yet  not  so  unchecked  ai  tolcai 
him  into  inilincriminating  admiration.  He  displays  tante  and  judgment,  in  flKt,tf 
well  as  fancy  a  d  feeling ;  and  though  reiglng  toward  praise,  is  not  bliid  to  iU 
elaiins  uf  criticiMm  ;  and  is  it  no*  better,  as  well  as  more  just,  to  be  somewhat  gestli 
In  your  TlsitingR,  ami  rather  laTirh  than  otherwise  of  encomium  and  eneoongf 
ment,  thau  to  nupptwe  that  the  critic's  true  office  consists  in  detevting  miarom|ifc 
blemishes,  magnifying  them,  and  parading  your  superior  talent  in  ill-natnred  ett^ 
liig  Rn<l  dogmatic  abuse  Y  Be  assured  that  censure  is  not  only  the  easiest  bat  tki 
w>trst  S|>«cie8  of  inquisition:  any  fool  can  find  &ults,  but  it  requires  a  noapHatt 
pen>in  to  point  out  merits,  and  institute  fUthfnl  comparisons.  In  perftnwlBg  Ul 
pleasing  task,  Mr.  Tuckerman  has  shown  that  he  possessed  this  power :  and  be  hH 
made  a  volume  <>f  a  very  agreeable  natare,  studded  with  poetical  qnotatioBi^  ia  iq> 
port  of  his  opinions.— -Z.07M/vn  LiUrary  GateUs. 

Almost  any  man*s  true,  unaffected.  Hying  thoughts  on  the  poets,  whose  vwii 
makes  part  of  our  mental  substance,  could  hardly  &il  to  be  aoceptable.  We  iB 
loTe  to  talk  about  our  friends,  and  to  hear  others  talk  about  them,  in  the  if^ 
spirit.  But  Mr.  Tuckerman's  talk  is  as  if  we  heard  from  a  fine  genial  soul.  whohiA 
seen  our  friend  since  we  had  seen  him  ;  and  knew  him  and  lored  bim  qalts  as  mil 
as  ourselves;  minute  and  discriminating  accounts  of  his  ezcellenee-Hnade  eztiir 

Eiqiunt  by  personal  anecdotes,  and  reminiscences  of  amusing  and  pathetie  patsuM 
1  his  history.— Afirror. 

Mr.  Tuckerman  is  one  of  our  especial  fkrorites.  There  b  a  graee,  delisasj,iBi 
earnestness  about  his  writings,  which  we  admire  and  love ;  whils  his  candor,  Ul 
warm  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  others,  and  his  critical  nicety  of  diserimiastiiB 
in  literary  matters,  constitute  him,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  best  gnides  to  tboH 
who,  not  being  able  to  give  much  time  to  study,  are  yet  desirons  of  caltiTaftiar  * 
taste  for  elegant  letters.— iNTeto  York  Gazette. 

This  volume  does  great  cre<lit  to  Mr.  Tuckerman  as  a  writer  and  eritte.  No  vcric 
has  appeared  from  an  American  source,  within  our  memory,  so  thoroughly  lisbstd 
with  the  belles-lettres  spirit,  as  this.  It  is  the  result  of  much  patient  thtaking  is 
the  most  attractive  of  all  subjeots,  and  is  admirably  calculated  as  a  guide  lo  a  tsqs 
class  of  'he  reading  public,  who  have  the  means  anJ  the  time  to  gratiiy  literaiT 
tastes,  but  are  ignorant  of  the  relative  rank  ami  importance  of  the  different  Enfliss 
poets,  and  of  the  best  methu<l  of  reading  them  to  advantage.  .  .  .  This  volanc  il 
well  calculated  to  convey  knowlclge  as  well  as  oidnions.  We  oonliaUy  f 
It  (o  the  lovers  of  poetry. — Boston  Courier^ 


rier^ 
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THE  DREAM  AND  OTHER  POEMS: 

BT  THE  HON.  MRS.  NORTON. 

"Thit  lady  it  the  Byron  of  our  modem  poetesses.  She  has  very  much  of  that  i» 
teoae  personal  passion  by  which  Byron's  poetry  is  distinguished  from  the  large. 
prasp  and  deeper  conoununion  of  Wordsworth.  She  has  also  Byron's  beautiflil 
mtervals  of  tenderness,  his  strong  practical  thought,  and  his  forcible  exprension. 
It  is  not  an  artificial  imitation,  but  a  natural  parallel ;  and  we  may  add,  that  it  is 
this,  her  latest  production,  which  especially  induces,  and  seems  to  us  to  Justify, 
•or  criticism. 

•'The  Dream  is  a  very  beautiful  poem,  the  fhime-work  of  which  is  simply  a 
lovely  mother  watching  over  a  lovely  dau^tar  asleep ;  which  daughter  dreams, 
and  when  awaked  tells  her  dream  ;  which  dream  depicts  the  bliss  of  a  first  love 
and  an  early  union,  and  is  followed  by  the  mother's  admonitory  comment.  Import 
Inf  the  many  accidents  to  which  wedded  happiness  is  liable,  and  exhorting  to 
moderation  of  hope,  and  prephration  for  severe  duties.  It  is  in  this  latter  portion 
of  the  poem  that  the  passion  and  the  interest  assume  a  personal  hue ;  and  iMssages 
occur  which  sound  like  javelins  hurled  by  an  Amazon.*' — QfUurUrlf  Review. 

**  We  find  it  difficult  to  overstate  the  deep  interest  we  have  taken  in  this  volume, 
tur  the  mingled  sentiments  of  admiration,  symjpathy,  and  respect  with  which  w« 
•ffor  to  the  writer  our  very  sincere,  though  very  imperfect  praise.*'— J^xoMMsr. 


THE  OHIL.D  OF  THE  ISLANDS  :    a  posm. 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  the  performance  bears  throughout  the  stamp  of 
extraordinary  ability — the  sense  of  easy  power  very  rarely  deserts  us.    But  we 

pause  on  the  bursU  of  genius ;  and  they  are  many The  exquisite  beauty 

of  the  verses  is  worthy  of  the  noble  womanly  feelings  expressed  in  them 

We  wish  we  had  room  for  a  score  more  of  these  masterly  sketches— but  we  hopo 
m%  iMve  given  enough,  not  to  excite  attention,  for  that  such  gifts  employed  with 
mch  energy  must  at  once  command,  even  were  the  name  on  the  title<page  a  new 
one— but  enough  to  show  that  we  have  not  observed  with  indifference  this  mani- 
festation of  developed  skill — this  fairest  wreath  as  yet  won  in  the  service  of  tha 
graver  Muses  for  the  name  of  Shsaidan.** — Qvarterfy  Review. 

•*This  is  poetry,  true  poetry,  and  of  the  sort  we  unfeignedly  approve— the 

K nine  product  of  a  cultivated  mind,  a  rich  fancy,  and  a  warm,  well  regulated 
rt.  The  aim  is  noble,  the  tone  elevated,  the  train  of  thought  refined  and  eha»> 
toned,  though  tingnlarly  fearless,  the  choice  of  images  and  illustrations,  judicious, 
and  the  language  often  i>eautifu],  and  always  clear. 

**  We  find  in  almost  every  page  of  this  elegant  vcrfume,  some  bold  burst,  graceftd 
■Ilusion,  or  delicate  touch  ; — some  trait  of  externtd  nature,  or  glimpse  into  the  re* 
ceases  of  the  heart — that  irresistibly  indicates  the  creating  or  transfiguring  power 
•f  genius."- JEdinHv^A  Review. 

"  Under  cover  of  addressing  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Norton  has  writtea 
•  very  beautiAil  poem  upon  Uie  great  domestic  question  of  the  day — the  condition 

of  the  people. The  poem  is  divided  into  four  parts — Spring,  Summer 

Autumn,  and  Winter.  No  connected  story  binds  them  together,  but  a  successioa 
of  remarkably  pleasing  pictures  from  nature  are  presented  to  the  mind."—  Time§ 


In  preparation,  and  will  be  shortly  issued, 

BT  THE  SAMK  AUTHOX: 

Sorrows  of  Rosalie,  and  other  Poems. 
Tux  Undying  Onx,  and  oth^r  Poems 
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MKMorRS  OF  THE  LiFE  OF  SiR  Walter  Scott.     By  J.  G. 

Loekhart.    4  voUi. 

ContKlnlnK  the  AutoMognpby  "f  this  wonderfhl  man,  with  hts  Letters  and  Joar> 
Dftli;  an  Rneount  nf  the  pK|iarAtlon  and  publication  of  all  hid  Wntks.  and  the  com- 
plete liist'iry  of  bis  publia  and  priTate  Life;  prepared  in  accordance  witb  direetVnf 
ooBtaiii««l  in  hla  will,  by  hi8  son-in-law  and  intimate  friend,  J.  G.  LocUiart.  A  bio- 
gmphj  ai«  full  uf  interoiit  aa  any  uf  his  own  noTela 

IVAVBRIiKT    SrOVKLS   AlVD    TAX.B19. 

1  WavmLBT.  17  Kbpoauntkbt. 

2  Gut  Mamnvriks.  18  Tales  of  tub  rnirsADBRa:  Tbi 

3  Thb  ANTiauART.  Betmtbed;  Tbe  Talisman. 

4  R"«   KOY.  19  W<w>DSTOCK. 

6  Tai.^  OP  Ml V  hASUhOKD.  First  Se-     2U  CHRf>Ni<:i.K8   of  thb    PANoyaATB. 
r.ex  :  Blaok  Dvurf ;  Old  iVIortaJity.  First  Series :    Highlimd  Widow 

6  Talks  of  My   Landlord,  Secorul  Two  Provers.  &c. 

fSerie*  :  He  irt  nf  Mid  I^otbian.  81  CHRONirLR.s    op   ttib   Cas.^soati, 

7  Talbsup  My  Landlord,  Third Se-  Sec.  Serifs:  St.  Valentine s Day. 

ri>«;  The  Hriile  of  Lammermoor ;  22  Anne  of  Geieustein. 

A  l-*jreiid  iif  Muntrose.  23  Count  Robert  «»f  Paris 

8  IvANiioB.  34  Castlb    Dangerhus:    aiid  Tales 

9  The  Monastery.  of   a   Grandfather,  First  Se- 

10  Thb  Abbot.  ries. 

11  KbNILW4IKTII.  25  TaiBA  of  a  GRANDFATHBBjSeMlltf 

12  Tub  Piratb.  Serieg. 

13  Thb  Fohtcnes  op  Nigel.  26  Tales  of  a  Graudfathbr,  Third 

14  Pbvbuil  of  thb  Pbak.  Series. 

16  Qurntin  Durwaro.  27  Talbs  of  a  Grand fathbb,  i\)iiri^ 

16  St.  Roman's  Well.  Series, 

POBBfS. 

1  Lay  of  thb  Last  Minstbbl;  Bait      4  Roxbby  ;  Bridai.  of  TRiBBXiLf. 

LADS,   SunOS,  SlC.  5   LORD  OP  THE  ISLBS  ;  FiRLD  OF  WA' 

2  Mahmion;  Occa-honal  Pieces.  tbrloo;  Mi-'^cbllanboits  Poibo. 
8  Lady  of  thb  Lake;    Vision  op      6  Harold  thb  Dauntlbss;  Dbama- 

Don  Kuderick.  tic  Pibcbs. 

Tbis  Edition,  which  comprises  all  the  popalar  works  of  Sir  Walter  SootU  i« 
handsomely  printed,  on  good  pa|ier,  from  large  type,  and  sold  hX  fifty  cents  a  toIuim; 
a  prioe  wltliln  the  raeans  of  every  one  deoirous  uf  owning  the  works  of  this  seMirs^ 
ted  author.  Any  distinct  work  of  this  Edition  will  be  sold  separately,  and  mat  bt 
pnrchasod  at  any  time.  Complete  sets  may  also  be  had  in  uiiiiSirm  and  handiont 
binding  of  various  styles. 


The  Poetical  Works  of  Walter  Scott;   containing  all 

bis  Poems,  fruiii  the  last  I/ondon  copy,  with  the  author*!  latest  ooneetioBl. 
Complete  in  2  v(.liin»os.    With  steel  Engravings. 

Talks  of  a  Gkavdkatiier;  bein<r  Stones  taken  from  Scot- 

tiph  and  French  Hist  )ry.     4  vola^ 
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